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STRUCTURALISM AND LITERARY TRADITION* 


Gorpon M. MEssING 


American Legation, Vienna 


Since the Committee on the Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies has recently begun to issue a series of structural sketches of 
various languages, it is evident with the appearance of the first monograph in 
this series (French, by Robert A. Hall Jr.') that the time is ripe to raise a general 
question which has hitherto been too carelessly passed over: are the methods of 
structural linguistics applicable in the same degree to the languages of culturally 
retrograde and of culturally advanced peoples? The question is not proposed in 
any captious spirit; but the reader should be forewarned that the remarks which 
follow take a direction diametrically opposed to that of much recent descriptive 
work in America, and particularly to the drift of many recent articles in 
LanauaceE. It is only fair to answer the question at once by stating roundly 
that in my opinion the same descriptive criteria cannot be applied to the speech 
of relatively backward and of relatively civilized peoples. The assumption of the 
contrary involves a linguist, I believe, in a number of highly questionable atti- 
tudes and erroneous working principles; in dealing with the language of a civilized 
people, he pursues an illusory goal of ‘scientific impartiality’ and proceeds to 
exclude from consideration precisely those elements which make the language a 
Kultursprache. The result is not only a limitation but in the strictest sense a 
falsification. 

Some readers may wince at my use of the terms culture language and non-culture 
language, regarding them as meaningless and the distinction between them as 
naive. I use them because I find them serviceable, like Toynbee’s antithesis be- 
tween civilized and primitive societies. By a culture language, briefly, I mean the 
language of a society that has a literary tradition in written form—especially 
if the tradition is long and the literature is rich; a non-culture language, per 
contra, is one spoken by a society in which, for practical purposes, there is no 
such tradition. The distinction is essential in an argument which concerns lin- 


* T wish here to acknowledge my indebtedness to Bernard Bloch, who willingly assumed 
the thankless burden of revising for me an earlier draft of this article. In his treatment 
of my text he has shown exemplary fairness and consideration, all the more so since he is 
very far from sharing its viewpoint. The revision was made on the basis of a detailed ex- 
change of comments on the original version; with my full approval, Bloch has cut the text 
to about three-quarters of its original length, has made a few minor additions, and has 
occasionally changed the phrasing. Although these alterations are not indicated in the 
text, I feel that my article has benefited from them, since certain excesses and inaccu- 
racies of the first version have been removed. Needless to say, all responsibility for the 
views professed here falls upon me alone, not upon the Editor of LANGuAGE. 

1 Language Monograph No. 24, Structural sketches 1 (1948). There is no gainsaying 
the obvious merit of this work within its self-appointed bounds. If I have singled it out 
for criticism in the discussion below, this is only because Hall’s monograph is the only 
halfway complete analysis of a culture language that comes to hand—certainly not on the 
principle ‘sit experimentum in corpore vili’. 

1 
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guistic first principles. No quibbling over the mere techniques of description is 
intended here; what is questioned is rather the structuralist doctrine as a whole. 
If the discussion in some cases passes beyond the immediate theme proposed for 
it, this is necessary, inasmuch as the sharply divergent point of view here advo- 
cated requires a vigorous and adequate presentation, if only to clear the air. 

My first criticism is directed toward the mistaken idea that a linguistic analysis 
in structural form is uniquely capable of exhausting the possibilities of any lan- 
guage—even a non-culture language. Writing not long ago of an article on Eskimo 
by Morris Swadesh, Charles F. Hockett makes this surprising statement :? ‘Insofar 
as one who has no independent knowledge of Eskimo can judge, it would seem 
that in twenty-four pages he gives us the language.’ This is a palpable exaggera- 
tion: neither Eskimo nor any other language is to be so cheaply acquired. Hockett 
has just adduced with evident approval the paradoxical theory of Sapir® that 
‘once a language is thoroughly understood by a competent analyst, it can be 
depicted on any scale: just as one can make a small black-and-white outline 
sketch or a large full-color painting of one and the same scene, so one can describe 
a language in a single paragraph or in a thousand pages.’ It seems elementary to 
point out, however, that no linguist, however competent, can describe a language 
in a paragraph any more than he could in a single sentence or ina single word. As 
usual, analogies are deceptive. Sapir’s theory becomes in fact patently illogical 
without the saving proviso that a valid linguistic description, like Aristotle’s ideal 
tragedy, must possess a certain magnitude. This is but reasonable, since a lin- 
guistic description is designed ‘to account for all the utterances used by members 
of a social group’.t It can scarcely be assumed that an account in twenty-four 
pages ‘gives us the language’ any more than did the extracts in Adelung’s 
Mithradates or the sketches in Mario Pei’s book Languages for war and peace. 

Furthermore, a linguistic description may account successfully for the utter- 
ances of a social group without being a structural analysis in the now orthodox 
sense of the word. This should be self-evident, but writers on structural tech- 
niques appear to take it for granted that their own method is the only one worth 
discussing. Two points, I think, are worth making in this connection: first, that 
there exists no categorical imperative to describe a language in any particular 
way, so long as the same features are included; second, that excellent and com- 
prehensive descriptive studies—works which advance our knowledge and stimu- 
late research—have been made and are still being made by linguists who are not 
structural analysts. One thinks of such treatises—to name only two—as Leo 
Spitzer’s Italienische Umgangssprache and Charles Bally’s Linguistique générale 
et linguistique frangaise,> both of which cite historical and comparative data but 
rest solidly on descriptive analysis. 

A comparison of Hall’s monograph on French with the pertinent parts of 


2 Lg. 24.186 (1948), in a review of Linguistic structures of native America, by Harry 
Hoijer and others. 

3 Ibid. 184-5. 

“ Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis §1.4 (Baltimore, 
1942). 

5 Spitzer: Bonn etc., 1922; Bally: 2d ed., Berne, 1944. 
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Bally’s work just mentioned brings us to a first point of vantage in judging the 
fruits of descriptive analysis as applied to a culture language. The comparison 
may be summarized as follows: Bally’s study, in its implications and far-reaching 
conclusions, is profoundly original; Hall’s monograph is original only in its form. 
Hall has done nothing but take the ‘facts’ of the language—a language that has 
been the subject of extensive research on the part of countless scholars—and 
reorganize them to fit the compact and rather forbidding format of his analysis. 
Though recognizing Hall’s ingenuity in approaching this material from a new 
direction, I venture to suggest that his monograph, unlike Bally’s work, marks 
no advance in our understanding of the French language or in our knowledge of 
its structure. 

Let me drive the point home with an extended example; the example shows, 
incidentally, that briefness cannot be the only criterion of success in dealing 
with a culture language. I take the topic of inversion in French, a theme on which 
Bally is both full and to my mind suggestive (§§331-5). Hall notes (§5.111.1) 
that the inverted order is normal in questions, but adds almost in the same 
breath that normal order can occur in questions also. He does not attempt to 
define the contexts in which normal order is preferred over inversion, but contents 
himself with examples of both constructions—without even mentioning the 
special intonation which accompanies questions with normal order (a matter 
referred to, though in a different context and with a different purpose, 
in §1.621.2). Bally offers here detailed and subtle observations on the indirect 
question, which has probably favored a tendency to normal order in the direct 
question. In §5.111.2, Hall cites the inverted order as normal in exclamations. 
Bally enlarges rationally on the same subject by explaining that the exclamatory 
sentence, which is largely based on the interrogative, is tending like the latter 
toward normal order (§334: ‘Au lieu de Que de gens ai-je vus mourir!, on préfére 
dire Que de gens j’at vus mourir! Quant au tour Que de dangers n’a-t-il pas courus!, 
il est aujourd’hui purement littéraire’). In §5.111.4, Hall finds inversion after 
a quotation (asejevuditil, etc.); he omits the fairly common parenthetic type 
(semble-t-il, paraét-il, etc.), which requires no quotation. Bally observes, even 
with respect to the type after a quotation (§335), that ‘le peuple’ prefers to say 
qu'il dit, que le pére dit, rather than dit-il, dit le pére. The omission of these forms 
raises a delicate issue to which we shall revert later: the class standing of the 
ideal speaker who is supposed to speak the particular variety of French described 
by Hall. Finally, Hall finds inversion ‘after certain adverbs or adverbial phrases’ 
(§5.111.6). Bally enlarges on the topic to show the encroachment of normal order 
even here (e.g. peut-étre pourriez-vous but peut-étre que vous pourriez; a peine peut-tl 
marcher but [c’est] @ peine s’il peut marcher). Bally remarks in passing, as Hall 
does not, that the inversion in toujours est-il que is part of a set phrase and hence 
invariable. Even some inversions which Hall neglects and which Bally (§331 
fn. 1) properly calls alien to the spoken language are none the less apposite for 
our purpose, since, as we shall demonstrate below, the written tradition of a cul- 
ture people exerts immense and legitimate influence over its spoken counterpart 
(e.g. such inversions as the stage direction Entre le roi or the locution Reste la 
question des impéts). | 
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These comparisons could be multiplied at will. To me the implication is clear: 
if a linguistic description is to ‘account for all the utterances used by the members 
of a social group’, then at all points of contact Hall’s study is less successful than 
Bally’s, which in a different but at least equally satisfactory way accounts for a 
larger number of utterances. The frame of reference is always, it should be re- 
membered, an immensely complex culture language, from which—unjustifiably, 
as I shall argue—Hall has selected only certain phenomena. 

Since Hall neither exhausts his subject nor adds to our understanding of it, it 
is worth inquiring if his originality in form counterbalances his marked lack of 
originality in substance. A possible answer might be that a restatement even of 
well-known material in this characteristic form is a desideratum in itself. This 
is evidently the assumption of many structuralists, including Morris Swadesh, 
who in a recent review® rebukes the author of a brief survey of linguistics for 
failing to mention ‘structure’ with all due prominence among the objectives of a 
linguist’s studies. Yet one may wonder if the issue is clearly drawn. A linguistic 
analysis of Eskimo on a sufficient scale, or indeed any careful description of that 
language prepared in any suitable form by a competent linguist, will doubtless 
advance our knowledge of Eskimo, a language in which little work has been done. 
For the better-known languages, however, as seems clear from our consideration 
of Hall’s work, the ground will have been more thoroughly covered by rival de- 
scriptions in traditional form, and the result will be linguistic analysis purely for 
the sake of linguistic analysis. 

Perhaps I may further use Hall’s monograph as a whipping-block by bringing 
up still another question which naturally occurs to the mind of the unbiased 
reader. The question is simply: cui bono? If by and large this study of French con- 
tains nothing new for the French specialist, for whom is it intended? Surely not 
for the beginner, who would find it peculiarly unsuited to his needs. Surely not, 
again, for a structuralist who knows no French and wishes a compendious outline 
of that language. For whom then? 

In this connection, before passing to the main theme of my argument, I should 
like to call into question the criterion of brevity, which I think has been much 
overemphasized by the structuralists. The celebrated Sanskrit grammar of 
Panini, it will be recalled, carried conciseness to the point of obscurity; struc- 
turalism tends toward a similar worship of terseness for its own sake. Conse- 
quently, structuralists are in fact deeply concerned with what for want of a 
better name might be called an esthetic element of choice: in their eagerness to 
exhibit their findings in the briefest possible compass, they devote a dispropor- 
tionate effort to the mere arrangement of the material. Even so sympathetic an 
observer as Eugene A. Nida seems to have some misgivings when he writes in a 
recent article: 


I do not wish to deny the significance of tactics in linguistic structure; but when the pri- 
mary criterion for the choosing of alternative possibilities is stated by Hockett as being 
‘tactical simplicity’, I am inclined to doubt the validity of quite so much stress being laid 
upoa distributional characteristics ... it is possible that too much emphasis on structural 





6 Lg. 24.182-3 (1948), in a review of Qué es la lingiiistica?, by A. Benvenuto Terracini. 
7 The identification of morphemes, Lg. 24.414 (1948)—in my opinion one of the few rays 
of light amid the structuralist obscurity. 
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simplicity, both of statement and [of] language structure, can give a false impression of 
simplicity and can actually misrepresent some of the pertinent facts. 


To develop this idea, it is not without significance that there now exist nu- 
merous phonemic analyses of this or that language or dialect, but far fewer 
analyses which include also morphology, word-formation, and syntax. The rea- 
son is surely that phonemes can be isolated with minimal appeal to an esthetic 
element of choice.’ The paucity of structural studies which treat the syntax of 
culture languages, or the inadequacy of such studies, where they exist, in com- 
parison with the best existing traditional studies, is scarcely an accident. Lan- 
guage on any level is an intricate social activity; at the stage marked by a great 
culture language, it should be doubly apparent that language is a subtle instru- 
ment and concomitant of human relations. Its description requires a knowledge 
of tact rather than of tactics. 

Where, then, do the structuralists err in approaching a culture language— 
say French—in precisely the same spirit in which they approach a non-culture 
language like Eskimo? 

First of all, to be frank, there is a difference in importance. In spite of the 
truism that all varieties of speech are equally worth studying as exemplifications 
of linguistic phenomena, it is not true that all languages merit equal attention 
from a purely human standpoint. Languages are after all important in propor- 
tion to their dissemination, the influence of their speakers, and their use as a 
medium of culture. William J. Entwhistle comments sensibly, in defining the 
term ‘great languages’, that ‘greatness is not a philological quality, but social 
and historical; richness of thought-content and ample diffusion, singly or in 
combination, confer prestige on a language.’ A structuralist who applies the 
same criteria to Eskimo and to French—animated, as he erroneously fancies, 
by a spirit of scientific detachment—has in fact committed a blunder in Real- 
politik. 

The greater importance of culture languages, so far as it lies in ‘ample dif- 
fusion’, may at first blush appear to be a quantitative, almost a statistical matter 
of little moment. But if we accept ‘richness of thought-content’—that is, richness 
of the literary tradition in which the thoughts of many generations are pre- 
served—as our principal criterion, it is possible to characterize a culture language 
in terms qualitatively different from those which apply to a non-culture lan- 
guage. As a result, a culture language is infinitely more refractory for purposes 
of adequate linguistic analysis. 

At the risk of stressing the obvious, may I point out that a culture language 
is by definition distinctive because it transmits and subsumes a culture??? 


8 Although questions of juncture and stress admittedly complicate the analysis and 
introduce new problems of arrangement. Cf. William G. Moulton, Juncture in modern 
standard German Lg. 23.212-26 (1947), in which aspiration and the glottal stop are dis- 
cussed from a purely tactical standpoint. 

® The Spanish language 1 (London, 1936). The well-known series to which this volume 
belongs is significantly called The Great Languages. 

1 Note that I am not using the term culture in the anthropologist’s sense. The kind of 
culture that he talks about is transmitted and subsumed by every language. I use the 
term in a non-technical sense, to mean those characteristics (especially as they are em- 
bodied in a written literature) which distinguish a high civilization from a low one. 
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Above all, it includes a written tradition upon which the cultivated speaker can 
freely and continually draw. At every point in the speech community of a cul- 
ture language, the written tradition exerts an immense and direct pressure 
upon those speakers who share in the particular culture. This is the main quali- 
tative difference between French and Eskimo, or between any culture language 
and any non-culture language: the former implies a written tradition and a 
group of speakers familiar with that tradition in varying degrees. 

Several conclusions suggest themselves for the student of language. The first 
is that structuralists have been far too condescending in their treatment of the 
written counterpart of a culture language. ‘When the student has mastered the 
pronunciation,’ according to Bloch and Trager," ‘he may find it convenient 
or necessary to learn also the foreign system of writing.’ Actually, in a culture 
community, a student can scarcely consider himself on a par with the cultivated 
native speaker unless he has a comparable knowledge of the writing system: 
the writing itself, as is well known, often directly influences pronunciation or 
affects word-formation; Bally admits that ‘le francais est souvent fait pour 
l’ceil’. Even the traditional orthography of a culture language, the target of so 
many barbed shafts, is penetrated with numerous visual associations which, 
though arbitrary, constitute an integral part of the speaker’s Sprachgefiihl; 
Leo Spitzer has pointed this out!? with his usual perspicacity. 

More important than the writing itself is the written tradition. In a culture 
language this exerts itself on all levels, dictating words, formations, and turns 
of phrase, and constantly introducing into the spoken tongue echoes of the 
study, the church, and the technical and learned professions. Even though the 
spoken language, since Saussure, is taken as a norm for description, it is a child- 
ish simplification on the part of the structuralists to neglect the influence of the 
written tradition—apparently because this is negligible in a non-culture lan- 
guage. All parts of a culture language may suffer this influence: phonemics 
through the introduction of foreign words pronounced with foreign sounds, 
morphology and syntax through the retention or the revival of devices taken 
from literature. The entire question of stylistics is vitally affected by the inter- 
play of the written tradition and the spoken tongue. Although structuralists 
have notoriously neglected the field of stylistics, it is an integral part of a culture 
language: the quotation, the set phrase, the technical expression, and in general 
the construction modeled upon the written language are everyday phenomena 
in such a language.” It is in fact not too much of an overstatement to say that 
the resources of literature constitute a blank check which the speaker, in speak- 


11 Outline of linguistic analysis §2.1. 

12 AJP 71.98-9 (1950). In general, Spitzer, with his luminous and sensitive feeling for 
language as an organic whole, offers an approach to language which is much more effective 
because correspondingly subtler than that of the linguistic materialists. 

18 In Hall’s monograph on French, the only real justification for including in a study of 
the spoken language an account of past definite and imperfect subjunctive (or, in his ter- 
minology, Past C and Timeless C—a rose by any other name) should be that the printed 
word, even through the daily newspaper, obtrudes these forms incessantly on the average 
speaker’s consciousness. Their inclusion ‘for the sake of completeness’ or to supplement 
the analysis as such is not to be tolerated. 
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ing, can fill in to almost any amount. The cultivated speaker of English is con- 
stantly observing little niceties of phrasing, accommodations of sense to sound, 
a thousand evocations of the written tradition which go to make up his linguistic 
background and are surely germane to a description of spoken English. An exam- 
ple may serve. H. W. Fowler, in discussing the words bereaved and bereft, two 
words deeply rooted in the written tradition, states that ‘bereaved is resorted to 
in the more emotional contexts, bereft being regarded as the everyday form’. 
From this psychological interpretation, which reflects a rough but useful dis- 
tinction made by the average cultivated though unreflecting speaker of English, 
Fowler goes on to formulate an adequately phrased, comprehensive differentia- 
tion which to my mind constitutes in its acuteness a model of true linguistic 
analysis: “The result in practice is that (1) bereft is used when the loss is speci- 
fied by an of-phrase, & bereaved when it is not, the latter naturally suggesting 
that it is the greatest possible [loss] ...; but (2) bereaved is sometimes used even 
before of when the loss is that of a beloved person ...’ 

All-pervasive as the written tradition shows itself to be in any culture lan- 
guage, the structuralists have managed to blink the very fact that it exists. 
They have continued to select for treatment only certain features of the lan- 
guage, to treat French as they would treat Eskimo—justifying themselves with 
several assumptions which, surprisingly enough, have not been disputed. The 
first of these is the odd notion that in a culture community the more educated 
speakers—that is to say those who participate in the culture most markedly— 
are so to speak linguistically unreliable. Even though the conversational norm 
is in fact laid down by a particular milieu composed of precisely these same 
speakers, they are suspect in the eyes of the structuralists because they stand 
accused of formulating rules to govern their language. 

It is a cardinal doctrine of the structuralists that ‘For both practical purposes 
and scientific analysis, a language is the way people talk, not the way someone 
thinks they ought to talk.’!5 Yet making every proper discount for affectation, 
class snobbery, and the conservatism of the learned, we may ask ourselves 
whether the gap is really so great between ‘the way people talk’ and the way 
those who participate most actively in a culture ‘think they ought to talk’. 
I submit that in a culture community it is the bearers of the literary tradition, 
the Kulturtriger, whose inveterate practice usually sets the standard; from the 
vantage point of the grammarian, this norm can be defined not incorrectly as 
‘the way people ought to talk’. 


14 Modern English usage s.v. bereaved (London, 1926). If Fowler had used the method 
favored by Bloch (Lg. 23.406) in dealing with the similar problem of showed vs. shown, 
he would have set up the fiction of two different but nearly homonymous morphemes, 
/boaref/ and /beriyv/, and asserted baldly that the distinction between bereft and bereaved 
lies in a difference of meaning between these two stems. The comparison is instructive. 
Fowler can cope with a truly complicated situation in a culture language intimately famil- 
iar to him. Bloch, though equally familiar with the same culture language, chooses to 
treat it inadequately from the outside, and comes up with a jejune stratagem. (Cf. Nida’s 
previously cited criticism of Bloch and Hockett for their inclination to treat overt dis- 
tinctions as meaningless and covert distinctions as meaningful, Lg. 24.415 ff.) 

% Bloch and Trager, op.cit. §5.7(3). 
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The normal situation in a culture community, whether in France, China, 
Spain, Iran, or Albania, is that a cultural élite, through its participation in the 
literary tradition, sets the linguistic requirements for other members of the 
group. Since this élite is generally admired, its form of speech is held a proper 
object of imitation. The phenomenon is so customary that the contrary attitude 
of the structuralists seems to be sheer anti-intellectualism.'* 

The marked tendency of American structuralists to belittle the influence of a 
tradition and of a cultural élite can be partially explained, I think, by the par- 
ticular course which linguistics has taken in this country. Even more signifi- 
cantly, the structuralist point of view reflects specifically American cultural 
conditions which do not prevail in most cultural communities. 

No one can doubt that descriptive linguistics, building on the Prague School 
to evolve a phonemic theory and taking hints from Saussure for general orienta- 
tion, has proved popular in the United States. ‘For more than a generation now,’ 
writes George S. Lane,” ‘the bulk of scientific linguistic publication in America 
has been devoted to descriptive linguistics and the vast majority of the last 
generation of students of linguistics have devoted themselves to that field.’ 
This development can be explained in several ways. First, we must remember 
the particular attention which structural linguists in the United States have 
bestowed upon non-culture languages. It is no accident that Sapir and Bloom- 
field both devoted much of their time to the study of American Indian lan- 
guages. American linguists were in a unique position to investigate these hitherto 
little-explored languages, and I have no intention of underrating the results 
achieved; but surely the attitude of structuralists is traceable in part to this 
preoccupation. Another unusual factor in the unfolding of the American Indian 
languages was the predominantly anthropological approach. This approach has 
not been wholly beneficial to linguistics—first because anthropologists have 
other aims and regard linguistics merely as a tool, and secondly (I speak with 
all possible forbearance) because many anthropologists are not linguists and lack 
linguistic training. Some of the formalism and gratuitous pseudo-scientific pos- 
turing of the structuralists are probably due to the intrusive arrogations of the 
social sciences.'8 

A more searching analysis would correlate the structuralist attitude with 
certain widely diffused American cultural patterns. In the United States there 


16 Again and again writers of descrip*‘ve studies, especially when they address them- 
selves to a beginner, emphasize the reputed perils attendant upon the use of an informant 
who is ‘too well educated’. Several of the excellent linguistic manuals issued by the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute (inspired and influenced by structuralist methodology) contain 
in their introductions a fatuous admonition that the native speaker who is to serve as in- 
formant should not be ‘over-educated’—whatever that means. 

17 On the present state of Indo-European linguistics, Lg. 25.333 (1949). 

18 J would include under this head a portentous statement in Hockett’s review already 
once selected for invidious comment (Lg. 24.185), that ‘as descriptive linguistics approaches 
maturity, structural descriptions will in time assume such a succinct and exact form that 
no one would think of reading one any more than a mathematician would read a table 
of logarithms.’ One is reminded of a comparable suggestion ironically put forward by a 
character in Aldous Huxley’s novel Point counter point, to write a novel exclusively in 
algebraic symbols or variations in blood pressure. 
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is at present no such cult of the mother tongue as commonly exists in other com- 
munities that speak a culture language. It is significant that we have not and 
never will have an academy capable of acting as a court to pass on matters of 
linguistic usage. This is merely to say that in America the educated man is not 
expected by his community to display great proficiency, let alone elegance, in 
speaking or writing his native tongue. Even more important, the educated 
class is less respected by the public at large in America than in many another 
culture community.! 

Returning now to our point of departure, we can understand that the uncon- 
sciously assumed first principles upon which American structuralist doctrine 
is based are generalized from the linguistic situation prevailing in the United 
States. The structuralists underestimate the strength and importance of a lit- 
erary tradition in most culture communities because they have erroneously 
assumed that the unusual American situation constitutes a norm. 

We may now take up more critically a question already adumbrated: who is 
the speaker whose speech is to be analyzed by the structuralist? George L. 
Trager tells us” that ‘In making a descriptive grammar, the linguist has dealt 
with the language as if it were completely uniformly used by all speakers ... 
This is a necessary abstraction, and one justified by the actual facts—namely, 
that in a linguistic community individual differences of language are necessarily 
slight and are systematically non-significant ...’ This is a far from satisfactory 
statement, and when the language in question is a culture language it is not even 
wholly true: differences here, as between an educated and an uneducated speaker, 
are often neither slight nor non-significant. Hall, in the monograph to which I 
have so frequently referred, is far more realistic. He does not claim to be de- 
scribing French in general, but instead aims at a description of ‘modern col- 
loquial standard French, primarily on the basis of slow colloquial speech’. He 
then (§0.11) defines standard French as ‘the type of French socially acceptable 
to persons enjoying economic and/or cultural prestige’, adding that this type 
of French ‘is based on the speech of upper-class inhabitants of Paris’. 

Yet even Hall’s definition will not stand up to real scrutiny. Among those 
who ‘enjoy economic prestige’ there may be nouveaux riches, millionaire black 
marketeers, or successful criminals; ‘the type of French socially acceptable’ to 
such people.is not necessarily standard French. Even ‘cultural prestige’ is a 
loose term; it may be enjoyed—depending on one’s own cultural level—by the 
diseur, the part-time actor in a vaudeville show, or the writer of a newspaper 
sports column, none of whom may find standard French to his liking. As for the 
‘upper-class inhabitants of Paris’, are they to be identified with the high or low 
aristocracy, the old or new plutocracy, or some other segment of the population? 


19 Although self-evident, this generalization naturally cannot be demonstrated here. 
H. L. Mencken has rightly called attention, for instance, to the ambivalence of our honor- 
ific title ‘Professor’, which is frequently used in the United States in contexts unflattering 
to academic prestige and unthinkable to a European. The same European might wonder 
why Mencken is so bitter in his condemnation of the American ‘school-marm’ because 
she attempts to teach her charges English as she thinks it ought to be spoken—a process 
which in France or Italy is not considered unreasonable. 

20 The field of linguistics 6 (SIL Occasional Papers 1, 1949). 
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These remarks are not mere carping. In my opinion, Hall’s various definitions 
are sO many attempts to evade a conclusion which by this time will have sug- 
gested itself to the unprejudiced reader. ‘Standard French’ can only be that 
variety of French that is spoken colloquially by the educated class (particularly 
of Paris) who have acquired and can transmit the formal and implicit traditions 
of French culture. 

At the risk of repetition, I must emphasize that it is the educated speakers 
who receive and pass on the norm in most culture communities. Disregard of 
this principle will result in a partial and limited description of a culture language, 
and therefore in an erroneous and biased account of it. I am also inclined to 
think that the particular matrix of literary and linguistic doctrine whence the 
individual speaker derives his linguistic habits makes up, for better or for worse, 
a valid if often intangible element in his grasp of his native tongue. It follows, 
first (in the teeth of structuralist dogma to the contrary), that the educated 
and sensitive native speaker can often describe his language with signal success, 
helped rather than hindered by his knowledge and intuition; and second, that a 
well-established native cultural tradition cannot safely be ignored by the de- 
scriptive linguist.”4 

In fact, in dealing with a culture language, the analyst should always tell us 
whose analysis he is reporting: his own or that of an educated native speaker. 
The latter will naturally view many aspects of his language in a far different 
way; his psychological motivation will be different, and so will his scale of values. 
But these are not negligible factors; they enter intimately into the speaker’s 
linguistic tradition. If the analyst, sacrificing insight to technique, persists in 
describing a culture language purely in terms of his own shorthand notes, then 
he is not depicting the language as it is (i.e. in the usage of the educated native 
speaker) but rather—horribile dictu!—as he thinks it ought to be, namely in 
the form of a less complicated non-culture language. 

This can again be illustrated from Hall’s monograph on French. Tactical 
considerations have induced Hall, following Bloomfield,” to take the feminine 
form of the French adjective as the starting-point from which the masculine is 
derived (§2.121), a convenient procedure in the interest of conciseness. Yet this 
shortcut does violence to the linguistic concepts of the cultivated speaker, who 
is accustomed in all contexts to think of the masculine as the normal dictionary 
form and therefore as the basis for the feminine. Similarly, Hall analyzes écrire 
as if from a phantom base kriv-, isolated for convenience in its subjunctive form 
(§3.21.4.c, wrongly numbered 3.21.3.c in the original). This again is alien to the 
educated Frenchman’s Sprachgefiihl, who, even apart from his training in the 
tradition, has learned to associate école with scolaire, notes the antithesis of 
décrire and description, and can deduce a connection between écrire and scribe. 

A mistake to which structuralists are peculiarly prone is to reject, as if de- 


*1 In this category may be grouped all attempts to treat Latin (a literary language 
practiced by an élite) exclusively in the alien terms used for the structural analysis of a 
non-culture language. See recently Henry M. Hoenigswald in Lg. 25.392-4 (1949) and Hall 
in CP 41.84-90 (1946). 

22 Language 217 (New York, 1933). 
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liberately, distinctions that are real and pertinent in a culture language. By 
describing a standard below that of the educated class, or by neglecting the just 
claims of this class, the structuralist achieves a deceptive conciseness in despite 
of truth. In this respect the sketch of Turkish structure by C. F. Voegelin and 
M. E. Ellinghausen” is grievously at fault. The authors, who were evidently 
without sufficient grounding in Turkish culture, chose to interpret their mate- 
rial by their own lights rather than consult better qualified opinion. The follow- 
ing examples illustrate with a vengeance what comes of treating a culture 
language like a non-culture language. 

Voegelin and Ellinghausen say (§18.16) that ‘Noun prefinal -A:nE (beside 
-hA:nE in spelling pronunciation) is appended to primary nouns to indicate a 
place in which something resides, either in a literal or [in] a specialized sense.’ 
They cite kiitip-a:ne or kiitiip-ha:ne ‘library’ (from kitap ‘book’) and sair-a:ne 
‘picturesque’ (from sazr ‘poet’). A less exact statement could hardly be imagined. 
Two distinct formants, which no educated speaker of Turkish would ever con- 
fuse, have here been merged into one. The ‘place in which something resides’ 
is denoted by a formant -(h)ane (Pers. hand ‘house’), which appears in many 
other derivatives (cf. Pers. hasta ‘ill’ : hasta-hane ‘hospital’, whence Turk. 
hastahane or hastane). This -hane is not merely a spelling variant of -ane; the 
latter is a completely different formant, which converts a noun into an adjective 
(sairane properly means ‘like a poet, in the manner of a poet’). 

The same authors also mention (§18.1) a noun prefinal -van which appears in 
their examples after bahce ‘garden’ (bahgevan ‘gardener’) and possibly as an 
inseparable suffix in sadzrvan ‘public fountain’, allegedly from *sadir. They 
would have been better advised to eschew etymology: there is no etymon *sadzr; 
sadirvan in fact represents a Persian sad-i-revan, lit. ‘running joy’ (revan is a 
present participle to raftan ‘go, move’; cf. tdht-i-revan ‘kind of framework used 
as camel-seat by women’, lit. ‘moving chair’). As in the preceding example, the 
authors have approached Turkish from the outside and have clutched at a sur- 
face similarity, failing to realize that no educated Turk would perpetrate the 
same faulty analysis. A structuralist who puts forth such questionable claims 
to ‘know better’ than the native speaker has oversimplified his material and 
has therefore deviated into error. 

A word finally on another favorite motto of the structuralists, the strict 
cleavage between synchronic and diachronic treatment, a doctrine inherited 
from Saussure. Wilhelm von Wartburg remarks that this intransigent concep- 
tion has limits, since the difference between the two kinds of treatment lies not 
so much in the material as in the observer’s viewpoint. He goes on to say,™ 
‘ins Extrem getrieben, wiirde die Saussuresche Auffassung wiederum einen 
wesentlichen Teil der Beziehungen verhiillen.’ Wartburg’s dissenting opinion 
applies with telling force to the analysis of a culture language. How often have 
we read criticisms of linguistic studies in which the unfortunate author is casti- 


23 JAOS 63.34-65 (1943). I am indebted to Prof. Herbert W. Duda of the University of 
Vienna for his elucidation of the Turkish examples used in the text. 

24 Hinfiihrung in die Problematik und Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft 11 (Halle/ 
Saale, 1943). 
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gated by an adherent of the structuralist school for his wanton imprudence in 
intermingling the two methods! And yet, if linguistics is indeed a social science, 
the structuralists are here taking a position wholly untenable for other social 
scientists. The sociologist, describing this or that aspect of his subject, must at 
every turn explain a contemporary phenomenon by a reference to the past; a 
study of current social institutions in Utah, for example, would be unthinkable 
without some account of the Mormon migration. So also for the cultural or 
political historian: many institutions of present-day Austria can be understood 
only in the light of the former Danube Monarchy. The structuralist evidently 
does not see that his exclusion of the diachronic hampers him in his understand- 
ing of a culture language; he calls it a virtue to view his material without benefit 
of history, as a man from Mars might view our terrestrial scene. A purely syn- 
chronic treatment is justified only for a non-culture language, which has no 
written tradition to which the linguist can appeal for help. 

A modern culture language is many times more complex than the struc- 
turalists imagine; that is the oft-repeated burden of this article. If I have per- 
haps overstated the case for the opposition, it is because, to my surprise, the 
structuralists have hitherto won by default. In my opinion, they have yet to 
demonstrate that they can improve upon traditional descriptions of the great 
culture languages. Yet this, rather than wrangling over methodology,”* would 
be more profitable to the cause of linguistics: the structuralist can redeem him- 
self not by doctrinal dissention but only by good works. 


25 An unbiased reader who peruses the interminable finespun disquisitions on abstract 
method so common in structuralist literature (for instance those by Rulon 8S. Wells) must 
wonder what possible relation this theory bears to his own quite concrete studies. Like the 
spectator at the ancient Greek play, he will ask himself with dismay, ‘What has this to 
do with Dionysus?’ 
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In discussions of Proto-Indo-European phonology few attempts have been 
made to state the distribution of phonemes in the proto-language. Handbooks 
give lists of the phonemes, with examples of their occurrences; this is the presen- 
tation that we find in both Brugmann’s and Hirt’s descriptions of PIE pho- 
nology.! From such lists, especially from those given by Brugmann, students 
can draw conclusions about the distribution of PIE phonemes; the conclusions 
of course are valid only to the extent that the compiler was aware of the need 
for a comprehensive list. But accurate descriptions of the distribution of PIE 
phonemes are lacking. 

For general conclusions about the distribution of phonemes we find a principle 
of regularity applied. If a phoneme belongs to a certain structural set, it is 
assumed that its distribution is like that of other members of the set. For exam- 
ple, /r/ is classed with five other PIE resonants in a structural set, traditionally 
called the semivowels; the tacit assumption is then made that /r/ will be found 
in any environment in which the other five occur. This principle seems to be a 
survival from the period of linguistic study when it was assumed that PIE was 
somehow, phonologically, a perfectly symmetrical language—an error for which 
our predecessors in IE studies may be excused if only because of the use of 
this principle by some contemporary descriptive linguists. But IE studies have 
advanced sufficiently to demand a systematic description of the facts in place 
of a symmetrical but hollow structure of extrapolation. 

To be sure, there are IE studies that do give us a description of the facts of 
distribution rather than a systemic sketch; a ready example is the PIE phoneme 
/b/. This is sufficiently rare in occurrence to be mentioned explicitly in the 
handbooks. But even here the principle of regularity shows through, for the 
rarity of /b/ is usually discussed with mild dismay, not presented as a simple 
fact.? 

Members of structural sets other than those in which /b/ occurs are assumed 
to be completely parallel in distribution. Thus the consonantal allophones of 
the resonants are assumed to occur in the same environments. For example, 
since we find the consonantal allophones of /w/ initially in words, medially 
between vowels, between vowels and consonants, and finally, the consonantal 
allophones of the other resonants are assumed to occur there also. In particular, 
/r/ is assumed to parallel /w/, that is, to have occurred initially, medially, 


1 Brugmann gives the PIE ‘Lautbestand’, Gdr.? 1.92-3; examples occupy the next 700 
pages, and these are followed by a discussion of clusters. Hirt catalogs the PIE ‘Laute’ 
in the first two volumes of his Indogermanische Grammatik. 

This paper was presented in essence at the 1950 summer meeting of the Linguistic So- 
ciety and profited from comments made there, especially from those of Emile Benveniste, 
Franklin Edgerton, Hans Kurath, and Werner Winter. 

2 See for example Hirt, IG 1.215. 
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and finally in PIE. This assumption is notable because /r/ in two of the central 
IE dialects, Greek and Armenian, is not found initially. Furthermore, initial 
/r/ is not attested in Hittite, Luwian, or Lydian, and only rarely in Lycian; 
nor is it found in Hurrian or Hattic. Linguists who assume parallelism of dis- 
tribution between /r/ and other resonants find that this situation needs explain- 
ing. Sommer® ascribes the lack of initial /r/ in all of these dialects to the influ- 
ence of a substratum, which he finds in the Old Caucasian languages. Kurylo- 
wicz, on the other hand, in a footnote to an article published in 1927, suggested 
that PIE had no words beginning with /r/ because of their absence in Hittite ;* 
neither he nor anyone else to my knowledge has subsequently amplified this 
statement. 

The opposing views of Sommer and Kurylowicz illustrate the importance of 
a fuller description of the distribution of PIE phonemes. If Sommer’s view is 
followed, Armenian and Greek, as well as Hittite and the other Anatolian lan- 
guages, by their lack of initial /r/ share a widespread innovation. If we accept 
the suggestion of Kurylowicz, these languages are here conservative, and the 
other IE languages are innovating. 

When we examine the stock of PIE words in which /r/ occurs, we have no 
doubts about its occurrence 

medially between vowels, as in the etymon of Skt. bhdrati ‘bears’ ; 


* Hethiter und Hethitisch 81 (Stuttgart, 1947). Most Indo-Europeanists seem to assume 
that the lack of initial /r/ in Greek, Armenian, and Hittite is an innovation. See for exam- 
ple E. Benveniste, Problémes de morphologie indo-européenne, Actes du quatriéme con- 
grés international de linguistes 62-3 (Copenhague, 1938). Part of the discussion of this 
paper, as reported in the Actes loc.cit., was as follows: 

‘M. Bartoli souligne une idée de M. Benveniste qui est importante et juste: qu’il n’y a 
pas eu de “‘racines’”’ ario-européennes du type ereg-. En effet, le type ereg- est une innova- 
tion vis-A-vis le type reg- ... 

‘M. Pokorny: Auch das Baskische kennt kein r- im Anlaut. Da Griechisch, Armenisch, 
Hettitisch ein armenoides ethnisches Substrat aufweisen, besteht die Méglichkeit, dass 
der Vokal vor r- eine dem Substrat zuzuschreibende Neuerung sei.’ 

Benveniste’s views at that time are not explicitly stated in the brief summary of his 
paper, nor did he comment on the remarks of Bartoli and Pokorny in his rejoinder. 

4 Origine indoeuropéenne du redoublement attique, Eos 30.206-10 (1927), esp. 209 fn. 2. 
This view has been repeated by other scholars, without reference to Kurylowicz. Benve- 
niste, for example, deals briefly with the subject in Répartition des consonnes et phonologie 
du mot, TCLP 8.27-35 (1939); I cite his entire statement so far as it is pertinent to the sub- 
ject (33): ‘L’accord du grec, de l’armenien et du hittite dans ]’exclusion de r- initial pro- 
longe en réalité un trait du plus ancien phonétisme indo-européen. Alors que i. e. - initial 
est bien attesté ..., on ne trouve pas de racine ni de mot commengant sirement par r-: la 
“‘prothése vocalique”’ du grec et de l’armenien ainsi que diverses considérations de mor- 
phologie comparée conduisent & penser que les mots qui, en latin par exemple, ont r- 
initial, commengaient par un élément sonantique (Sva) en indo-européen.! Seules des 
combinaisons telles que *ar- ou *sr- étaient normales. C’est donc & l’indo-européen ancien 
qu’il faut reporter le caractére que l’on croyait distinctif du grec ou du hittite ou limité 
aux langues de l’aire asianique.’ Footnote 1 to this passage reads: ‘Nous avons indiqué 
ce principe dans un exposé sur la morphologie indo-européenne au IV* Congrés des lin- 
guistes (Copenhague, 1936).’ Benveniste’s words were somewhat hasty. Not all words be- 
ginning in Latin with /r/ had an initial laryngeal in PIE: for some of them we must assume 
initial /w/. 
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medially between vowel and consonant, as in the etymon of Gk. Oepyds 
‘warm’; 
finally, as in the etymon of Gk. zarnp ‘father’; and 

as the second member of an initial cluster, as in the etymon of Lat trés 
‘three’. 

If we based our conclusions on Walde—Pokorny, we should also posit PIE ini- 

tial /r/. For in their roster of IE roots they list sixty-one with initial /r/. But 

upon closer examination of these entries the evidence for initial /r/ is quite 
unconvincing.® 

Almost half of the entries stem from WP’s attempt to be a storehouse of the 
IE vocabulary rather than to reconstruct PIE; some of these are supported by 
evidence in only one dialect, others by evidence in two contiguous dialects, 
such as Germanic and Baltic, and even there it is scanty. We can thus ascribe 
twenty-eight of these roots to WP’s desire for recording the material attested in 
the dialects, and dismiss them as evidence for PIE reconstructions. 

Of the remaining thirty-three entries, one (rdp- ‘root vegetable’), is found only 
in the western European dialects, has aberrant forms in these, and is therefore 
apparently a borrowing.® We are left, then, with thirty-two entries as evidence 
for initial PIE /r/. 

A number of these show variation in the last consonant. For a root glossed 
‘rain’ WP give some reflexes with /g/ as last consonant, e.g. Norw. Dial. rake 
‘dampness’, others with /k/ as last consonant, e.g. Goth. rign ‘rain’. A similar 
variation is found in rek- and reg- ‘bind’, ret- and red- ‘find’.? Such variations in 
the second consonant of an IE root would be difficult to explain. If however the 


root consisted of an initial consonant and /r/, the elements that WP list as 
part of the root may have been suffixes. These r-roots would then be similar in 
structure to bhreg- and bhren- ‘stand out’ (WP 2.201 and 2.203-4), which are 
extensions of the PIE root bher- ‘stand out’ (WP 2.162-4); to bhlei- ‘gleam’ 


5’ Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wb. d. idg. Spr. 2.341-75 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-32), list 61 
‘roots’ with initial /r/; those mentioned here are cited in WP’s transcription. Among the 
‘roots’ listed with initial sr- (2.702-6), the /s/ is nowhere definitely ‘movable’; these 
‘roots’ have therefore been excluded from the present study. 

The 28 entries for which the evidence is too scanty to be seriously considered are the 
following, in the order of their listing by WP: rab-; ré-; ré(z)- ‘give’; ret-, rot-; reiq-; retg-; 
réig-; reid-; reis-; reu- ‘seek’; reubh-; reu-men; reus-; rebh-; reg- ‘choose’; reg- ‘see’; regh-; 
regh-; red-; réd-; rép-, rap-; rebh- ‘move’; rebh- ‘arch over’; rem- ‘strong’; remb-; reng-; 
rent-; rendh-. 

6 See Kluge-Gétze, Etymol. Wb. d. deutschen Spr." 488-9 sub Riibe (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1934). 

7 Aside from these three ‘roots’, such variation is found also in req-, réq- ‘arrange’ be- 
side red- ‘arrange’ (listed in fn. 5). One may also compare reg- ‘pole’ and rezg- ‘pole’, both 
of which have reflexes only in Baltic and Germanic, with rét-, rdt-, rat- ‘pole’, with reflexes 
cited from Germanic, Slavic, and Latin. I use the term ‘PIE root’ to refer to a meaningful 
element composed of two consonants, which may be accompanied by a vowel in various 
ablaut grades, e.g. /tm-/ (also /tem-, tom-/), /dhr-/, /ky-/. The second consonant of a 
PIE root shows no variation. Of all the forms listed by WP, there is a possibility of such 
variation only in keg-, kek- (1.382), gep(h), gebh- (1.570-1), and g*em-, g*a- (1.675-8, i.e. 
/g*m-, g*X-). For the first two of these one may assume sandhi variants, for the third two 
different PIE roots similar in form and meaning. 
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(WP 2.210), bhleig- and bhleig- ‘gleam’ (WP 2.211-2), which are extensions of 
the root bhel- ‘gleam’ (WP 2.175-6); and to still others. I assume that the true 
roots of reg- : reqg- and WP’s other r-roots consisted in PIE of a lost consonant 
plus /r/. These lost consonants were /w/ in four roots,’ probably /s/ in two 
others,® and laryngeals in nineteen.!° The initial laryngeals would have been 
lost between PIE and the dialects, and in most dialects the reflexes of such 
roots would begin with /r/. 

We have evidence for initial laryngeals in some of the r-roots which do not 
show such ‘root variation’. Persson related to a number of these r-roots some 
that he wrote er-; such is er- ‘tear open, split, separate’ beside WP’s rez- ‘scratch, 
tear’. Again we would analyze WP’s roots as extended forms, but here we have 
evidence for the unextended root. Walde cites these suggestions of Persson, but 
not with approval. It is from these roots however that we find Greek forms with 
initial prothetic (or, in the terminology of Sapir, pseudoprothetic) vowels, from 
rei- ‘scratch’ we find Gk. épeixw ‘break apart’. These Greek prothetic vowels, by 
our theory, are survivals of the vowel of the PIE root. 

The nineteen r-roots of WP for which I assume initial laryngeals may be 
related to certain simpler roots: rem- to eré- (WP 1.144-5), as in Gk. épw7 
‘rest’; rezg- ‘wind’ to eres- ‘flow, move rapidly’ (WP 1.149-51), as in Lat. erré 
‘err’. For reg*os ‘darkness’ Walde himself suggests ereg¥- (WP 2.367). Nine other 
of the r-roots have apparently developed from a root which WP write er- (WP 
1.136-42) and to which they give the basic meaning ‘move, arouse (both physi- 
cally and figuratively, e.g. to anger), heighten’; extended forms with the literal 
physical meaning are reg- ‘direct; line’, reidh- ‘drive’; a reduplicated form with 
figurative meaning is reir(é)- ‘tremble’; extended forms with the meanings 
‘ery, shout’ are rds-, ré(7)-, rei-, reu-, with the meaning ‘throat’ reu-men-, with 
the meaning ‘resound’ reibh-, with the meaning ‘vomit’ reug-. 

The remaining five such r-roots have the meaning ‘break, break or tear apart’. 
Assuming that WP’s roots are extended forms, we should analyze them with 
suffixes of various shapes: with /ey/, as in Gk. épeixw ‘tear apart’, éperrw ‘tear 
down’, épetma ‘ruins’; with /ew/, as in Lat. rumpé ‘break’, Gk. épuct-xOwy 
‘breaking up the earth’; with /ep/, as in Gk. épérroua: ‘tear off’; with /éd/, 
as in Lat. rddé ‘scrape’. The fifth root is a nominal form, as in Av. raoyna- 
‘butter’, OIcel. rjémi ‘cream’. Persson connected these roots with the root seen 
in Skt. armaké ‘ruins’, Lith. irti ‘separate’, OCS oriti ‘dissolve, destroy’. Since 
the Greek reflexes have a prothetic vowel /e/ and lack the rough breathing, we 
should reconstruct the PIE root with the fourth laryngeal, and assume a basic 
meaning ‘break, ruin’. Another reflex of this root may be Hittite harraz, 3d pl. 
harranzi ‘break, ruin’; the Hittite form harran ‘destroyed’ is similar to some 


8 Entries with original initial /w/: reyos; renghus; rug-; rughjo-. 

§ Entries with original initial /s/: reg- ‘dye’; rép-. 

10 These are: rds-; ré(i)-, rei-; rei-; reidh-; reibh-; reir(&i)-; reu-, réu-, ru-; reu-; reug-; 
reugh-m(e)n-; reudh-; reu-men-; reg-; reg*os-; réd-, rd-, rad-; rep-; rem- ‘rest’; rezg-; roino-. 
Only one of WP’s ‘roots’ is thus left unaccounted-for: reth-. 

11P, Persson, Beitrige zur indogermanischen Wortforschung 637-8, 773-4, 839-42 
(Uppsala, 1912); see also WP 1.142-3. 
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of the IE reflexes of this root, as is the form with nu-suffix, harranu ‘pulverize’. 
I assume that various forms of this root survived into the IE dialects: one, 
with root accent and no suffixes, Persson and Walde write er-; others, with suffix 
accent and a variety of suffixes, Walde writes rei-, reu-, rep-, etc. In all forms of 
the root the initial laryngeal was lost between the PIE period and the dialects. 

I conclude that the other r-roots listed by Walde had initial /r/ only in dia- 
lects, not in PIE (if indeed they existed there). The PIE root consisted of an 
initial consonant which was lost, /w/ in some cases but in most cases a laryngeal. 
The forms that Walde posits consist of roots plus suffixes. Evidence for this is 
that Walde’s forms are quite irregular in structure, and that the unextended 
roots can be reconstructed from the dialects. They had been so reconstructed 
before Walde compiled his lexicon, but he rejected them. These unextended 
roots were formerly written with an initial vowel; but since it is probable that 
no PIE root began with a vowel, we assume an initial laryngeal for them. For 
one such unextended root we have evidence of the initial laryngeal in Hittite. 

Thus PIE must be reconstructed without initial /r/. This feature of distribu- 
tion was preserved in Greek, Armenian, and the Anatolian languages. Pre- 
sumably, in roots with an original initial laryngeal, the laryngeal influenced the 
prothetic vowel; but since prothetic vowels were later often modified by analogy, 
it would be hazardous to use them as the only evidence for the particular laryn- 
geal to be assumed. The development of initial /r/ in most of the IE dialects is 
another structural feature that we must attribute to the loss of the laryngeals. 


12 —. H. Sturtevant, IH Laryngeals 40-1 (Baltimore, 1942), connects Hitt. barrai ‘break, 


pulverize, ruin’ with Gk. dpéw, Lat. ard ‘plow’, and posits the initial laryngeal /x/. On 
p. 62 he again connects these words, but admits the possibility of having here initial /y/. 
Reflexes of WP’s root er- agree in meaning much more closely with cognates of Hitt. harraz; 
I do not exclude the possibility that the words meaning ‘plow’ developed from this root, 
but suggest that it was a secondary development. 





SLAVIC *pilona AND naglo: TWO ETYMOLOGIES BASED ON MEANING 


P. TEDESco 
Yale University 


[Slav. *pilond ‘diligent’ (Pol. pilny etc.) is *pri-lognd, a formational variant of 
OCS ete. prilezond ‘diligent’. — Slav. nagla ‘sudden etc.’ is probably *na-logle, a 
derivative of na-leg- (Bg.) ‘to fall upon’.] 


A. *pilone ‘DILIGENT’ 


1. According to the word for ‘diligent’, Slavic is divided into several areas.! 
In the East, Great Russian and Bulgarian have (respectively) priléznyj and 
prilézen, continuations of OCS prilezens. The Northwest, with White Russian 
and Ukrainian and some western and southern border dialects of Great Russian, 
has *pilono: Cz. pilnyj, Upper Sorab. pilny ‘careful’, Pol. pilny, White Russ. 
pileonyj (with the borrowed Lith. adv. pilnaz), and Ukr. pyl’nyj. In the South- 
west, Slovenian has marljiv and pridan -dna (the latter primarily ‘useful’), and 
Serbo-Croatian has rddljiv, rdbotan, and marljiv. 

The word of Great Russian and Bulgarian is also that of Old Church Slavic: 
in Gospel, Euch., and (frequently) Supr., prileZons translates Gk. émripedns 


1 IT am indebted to Aleksander Schenker and Philip Scherer for looking up books for me 
in New York libraries; to the former also for reading the manuscript and making some 
corrections. 

For abbreviations cf. Lg. 24.346, fn. 1, and add: 

Bogadek: F. A. Bogadek, New English-Croatian and Croatian-English Dictionary, 2d 

ed.; New York, 1944. 

Briickner (Stown. etym.): Aleks. Brickner, Slownik etymologiczny jezyka polskiego; 

Krakéw, 1927. : | 
Dals: Vlad. Dals, Tolkovyj slovars Zivogo velikorusskago jazyka, 4th ed.; St. Petersburg, 

1912-14. 

Holub (Slovn. éesk.): J. Holub, Struény slovnik etymologicky jazyka ceskoslovenského; 

Praha, 1937. 

Kabesch: Friedr. Kabesch, Langenscheidts Taschenwoérterbuch der tschechischen und 

deutschen Sprache; Berlin-Schéneberg, 1929. 

Miklosich: Franz Miklosich, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der slavischen Sprachen; Wien, 

1886. 

Miklosich, Lex. Pal.: Franz Miklosich, Lexicon Palaeoslovenico—Graeco-Latinum; Vienna, 

1862-5. 

Plet(erSnik): M. PleterSnik, Slovensko-nemski slovar; Ljubljana, 1894-5. 
Preobr(azZenskij): A. PreobraZenskij, Etimologi¢eskij slovarn russkago jazyka; Moskva, 

1910-16 (A-suleja). 

Stownik: Stownik jezyka polskiego, by Karlowicz, Kryfiski, and Nied&wiedzki; Warszawa, 

1900-27. 

Us’akov: D. N. USakov, Tolkovyj slovars russkogo jazyka; Moskva, 1935-40. 
Vuk: Vuk Stef. Karadzié, Lexicon Serbico-Germanico-Latinum, 3d ed.; Belgrad, 1898. 
Weigand-Dori¢: G. Weigand and A. Dori¢, Bulgarisch-deutsches Wérterbuch, 6th ed.; 

Leipzig, 1943. 

Zipper-Urich: Alb. Zipper and Emil Urich, Langenscheidts Taschenwérterbuch der 

polnischen und deutschen Sprache; Berlin-Schéneberg, 1920. 

Zelekh(ovskyj): Evgenyj Zelekhovskyj, Malorusko-nimeckyj slovar; L’viv, 1886. 


18 
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‘careful, attentive’, éxrevys ‘assiduous, extended; adv. zealously, eazerly’, axAwns 
‘unswerving’, etc.; cf. Luke 15.8 itets prilezono ‘tyre? emipedds’, ‘she seeks 
diligently’; prilezono ‘éxrevéorepov’ Luke 22.44. 

PrileZons is a derivative of pri-leg- ‘to lie down at’, which occurs in Church 
Slavic, Old Russian, and the modern languages: CS priledti, -lego ‘rpookdivecOar, 
acclinari’ (MBg. 13th c., Serb. 15th and 16th c.; Miklosich, Lex. Pal. 671); 
—ORuss. prileés (1) (with na kupo ‘together’) ‘soglasovatnsja, to agree’; (2) 
‘opustitnsja, to sink down’ (of a cloud); (3) ‘naleés, napravits staranija, to 
apply oneself to, direct one’s efforts to’ (?); !* (4) ‘prodolZitnsja, to last’ (Srezn.); 
— Russ. prilecr (1) ‘to lie down a little’; (2) ‘to be bent down’ (of a rye field 
under the rain); (3) ‘to lay oneself to’ (with the ear to the rails); (4) ‘to sit 
close’ (of a garment; USakov) ; — Ukr. pryljacy, -ljdZu ‘to be adjacent to, border 
upon, join; to abate (of wind); sich befleissigen, etwas eifrig besorgen, to apply 
oneself (eagerly) to’; — Pol. przylegnaé ‘to lie down; be adjacent to, border upon’; 
— Cz. prilehnouti ‘to be adjacent to; to fit’; — Slov. prilé& ‘sich dazulegen’, 
~ se ‘sich anfiigen, passen; wohl bekommen, gut anschlagen’ (Plet.); — Croat. 
(Bogadek) prileéi ‘to lie close to, to join; to fit well; to border upon’; — SCr. 
(Vuk) priléét ‘anliegen’; — Bg. prilégna ‘sich hinzulegen; passen, stehen (Klei- 
der); gleichen’ (Weigand—Dorié¢). 

The semantic development of prileZonz ‘diligent’ from pri-leg- ‘to lie down at’ 
is almost the same as that of Lat. ass7duus from ad-sed- ‘to sit down at’. The 
VERB pri-leg- shows this development only in Ukrainian (‘sich befleissigen, 
etwas eifrig besorgen’).? In two languages, the adjective *prileZona also does 
not mean ‘diligent’, but has the base meaning of the verb: Ukrainian shows 
pryléznyj ‘adjacent’, and Slovenian has prilézan ‘adjacent, fitting, convenient’, 
with the very concrete derivative prilgznik ‘paramour’.”* 

While the base verb pri-leg- shows the specific concept of prilezone only 
sporadically, this idea is always present in the derived verb prilezati. In Old 
Church Slavic, prilezati translates ériuédeoOar ‘to take care of’ in the Gospel 
(just as prileZono translates ériedGs), and xaprepetv, émiméevewy ‘persevere’ etc. 
in the Supr.; cf. Luke 10.34 prileza jemd ‘éreyednOn abrod, he took care of him’. 
But the base meaning also occurs; Supr. 502.4 has: a prilezeste pecati cély ostavi 
‘but the seals affixed (to the doors) (éaixepévas) he left intact’. 

In Modern Slavic, prileZati exists only in two languages: in Great Russian, 
as prilezdt» ‘to border upon; to apply oneself (eagerly)’ (already obsolete), and, 
in an extension, in Bulgarian, as prilezdvam ‘sich befleissigen, eifrig betreiben’ 
(Weig.—Dor.; cf. Bern. 704). Ukrainian, Polish, Czech, Slovenian, and Serbo- 


1s These would seem to be the English meanings defined by the juxtaposition of nalet 
with napravitt staranija (and they would fit with the meanings of Ukrainian, see below) ; 
but in the two examples which Sreznevskij gives for these meanings, pri-leg- seems to mean 
something else. The passages are prileze jemb dijavold (Zit. Nifont., 13th c.) and douks® 
tronorizbcb prileze moné (Io. Ekz. Bog., copy of around 1200), and here prileg- seems to mean 
‘to press hard’: ‘the devil pressed him hard’ and ‘the leader of the monks pressed me hard’. 

2 For Old Russian, this meaning seems to be given by Sreznevskij, but (as shown in fn. 
la) is not borne out by his passages. 

% A close cognate of Slov. prilézan, with a different suffix, but virtually the same mean- 
ing, is Cz. prilezity ‘convenient, suitable’. 
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Croatian lack this verb. That is to say, prilezati is linked with prileZono ‘diligent’ 
(and only with this figurative prilezon). 

The Slovenian words for ‘diligent’, marljiv and pridan, are derivatives respec- 
tively of mar ‘concern’ (tega mi ni mar ‘that is not my concern’ Plet.) and prid m. 
‘Nutzen, use’, a Romance loan;? SCr. rddljiv, rdbotan, and marljiv are from rad 
‘work’, rdbota ‘work’, and mar ‘care’. 

But the origin of the Northwestern and Ukrainian *pilons is obscure. 


2. In detail, the words of this family are as follows. 

Czech pilny ‘diligent; urgent, necessary’ (pilny ndvrh ‘Dringlichkeitsantrag, 
motion of urgency’, miti na pilno ‘dringend zu tun haben’), pile f. ‘diligence’, 
ptlitt ‘to apply oneself to; to hurry’ (Kabesch). 

Polish pilny (1) ‘diligent’, (2) ‘attentive (baczny)’, (3) ‘urgent (nagly)’, 
adv. pilno ‘urgently, hurriedly’; pilnowaé ‘to be diligent; to watch, look after, 
attend to, guard (strzee)’; ~ sig ‘to be on one’s guard’; pilié ‘to watch, guard; 
consider; urge (naglié), impel (napedzaé)’; pilaé ‘to watch, guard; consider 
(zwazaé)’; pilowaé, old for pilnowaé (Zipper-Urich and Stownik). 

Ukrainian pjl'nyj ‘diligent, eager, careful; urgent, pressing’, adv. pyl’no 
‘quickly; eindringlich, strongly’; pyl/nuvdty ‘to watch, guard, take care of; 
attend to; wait for’; pylyty ‘to pay attention to; urge, impel’; pyljdty, pyluvdty 
‘to urge on’, ~ sja ‘to hurry’ (Zelekhovskyj). 

In Great Russian, pilonyj, and especially the adverb pilono, are used accord- 
ing to Sreznevskij 2.931 and PreobraZenskij (cf. §4 below), in the governments 


of Kursk, Orél, Kaluga, Tvers, and Smolensk,' all bordering on Ukrainian and 
White Russian. 

Since Ukr. pyl/nyj (if general Ukrainian) would interrupt the connection 
between Russ. priléznyj and Bulg. prilézen,® it has probably immigrated from 
the West (unless the Bulgarian word is a later loan from Russian). 


3. In Old Church Slavic or Church Slavic, *pilens seems to be attested only 
once. The passage is in the Annunciations (OglaSenija) of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
and was first noted by Vostokov 2.99 (1861). He gives: “‘pilone ‘prilézeny’. 
Kiril. Ierus. oglaS. «bo vs zlyx byti pilend ‘ev xaxois ekarpéros yevéoPar; nam 


3 As is correctly stated by V. Kiparsky, Die gemeinslavischen Lehnwérter aus dem 
Germanischen 122 (Annales Acad. Scient. Fennicae B/xxxii, 1934), Slov. prid, prida m. 
‘Nutzen’ (in Krelj’s Postila, 1567 and 1578, prud), with the derivative priditi (and dial. 
priditi) ‘niitzen’ (Plet.), Croat. pruditi ‘be of use’ (Bogadek), SCr. (Littoral) praditi 
‘niitzen’ (Vuk), is identical with Vulg. Lat. préde ‘Nutzen’, It. prode etc. Miklosich’s 
connection with dé- ‘to put’, as pri-d- (43b, bott.), and Berneker’s with da- ‘to give’ (178) 
are erroneous (although the latter’s is correct for SCr. prid m. ‘Daraufgabe bei 
einem Tausch, quod superadditur’ [Vuk] and Bg. prid ‘Daraufgabe, Belohnung, Mitgift’ 
[beside prida and pridan f.]). The relation of the vowels of Rom. préde and Croat.-Slov. 
prud, Slov. prid is difficult. Is prud the later loan, directly = Istrian *prude, with 9 > u 
(cf. Meyer-Libke, Ital. Gramm. 23, §29), and prid the older loan, made (if Istrian u is as 
old as that) before the Slavic change of %@ > y (> 7)? 

‘Most of the government of Smolensk, in any case, is White Russian, where pilonyj is 
general. _ 

’ Ukrainian, according to Zelekhovskyj, does have prylényj, but only in the meaning 
‘anliegend, adjacent’. 
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cum in malis primatum ambiret’”’.6 And according to his list (1.5), he quotes 
Cyril “after Vict. Iv. Grigorovié’s edition of the Khilandar manuscript, and after 
the manuscripts of the 13th century of the Imperial Public Library and of the 
17th century of the Rumjancov Museum’”’. 

Vostokov’s entry is repeated by Miklosich, Lex. Pal. 563 (1862-5): ‘“‘pilons 
‘eEalperos, eximius’, vo zlyxe pilend cyr.-hier.”, with reference (p. viii) to the 
same three sources. 

A third time, the passage appears in Sreznevskij, Mat. 2.931 (1902); he refers 
(1.25) to one of Vostokov’s sources, the ms. of the 13th century of the Imp. 
Public Library, and to a different source, a copy of the 16th century in the 
Moscow Synodical Library. 

Vostokov and Miklosich, therefore, refer for the passage to three manuscripts, 
and these differ in character and age: the first, the Khilandar fragments edited 
by Grigorovié (two leaves of the 11th century), are Old Church Slavic (cf. e.g. 
Diels 14); the other two are Russian Church Slavic, the second one very late. 
In which of these texts pilend occurs, Vostokov does not make clear. Sreznevskij 
refers only to two Russian Church Slavic manuscripts, the second of them dif- 
ferent from Vostokov’s sources. 

Now for the Old Church Slavic Khilandar fragments we know from the index . 
of Kul’bakin’s edition’ that they do not contain pilens. The word, therefore, 
is so far only Russian Church Slavic, from a manuscript of the 13th, 16th, or 
17th century (or from several of them). It is probable that these manuscripts 
ultimately go back to an Old Church Slavic proto-text like the one preserved in 
the two leaves of Khilandar. But this Old Church Slavic text need not have 
had pileno; it may have had *prilezens, and pilens may be only a replacement 
by a South or West Russian scribe. That these regions had *pilen in the 16th 
or 17th century is practically certain; very probably they had it already in the 
13th. It would also be possible that the text which contains pilend was not a 
transposition from Old Church Slavic, but a new translation directly from Greek 
into South or West Russian Church Slavic; but this is less probable. In any 
case, our attestation of pilend assures the word only for Old (or Early) South 
or West Russian, but not for Old Church Slavic. 


4. *Pilons is dealt with in the etymological dictionaries of Miklosich (1886), 
PreobraZenskij (1910-16) for Russian, Briickner (1927) for Polish, and Holub 
(1937) for Czech. But they give no etymology. Their data are as follows. 

Miklosich (246b): ‘“‘pil-: ‘Old Slov.’ [i.e. OCS] pilons ‘eximius’.® Czech pile 
‘studium’, pileti, pilny, priptliti. Pol. pilny. KaSub. upilac for Russ. podstereco 
i.e. ‘to lie in wait for, lie in ambush for’]. Upper Sorab. pilny ‘sorgfaltig’. Lower 
Sorab. pilnosé. Ukr. pytovaty ‘staraty §, eilen’, pyl’/nyj, pyl’ha ‘Sorge’, pyl’nevaty 
‘bewachen’. White Russ. pilonyj, pil’/no ‘sehr’, pil’ma ‘eifrig’. Russ. pile dial. 
for strada [‘heavy labor’], pilenyj ‘eifrig’. In Polish, pili is dialectal for krewny 
[‘akin’]; niepilt ‘fremd’. — Lith pilnat.” 


6 The Slavic translator has put ‘ardent’ instead of ‘select’. 
7 Khilandarskie listki, otryvok ... xigo veka (Pamjatniki staroslav. jaz. i/1; St. Peters- 


burg, 1900). 
8 We have just seen in §3 that the word is not really attested in Old Church Slavic. 
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PreobraZenskij (p. 2.59) gives Russ. pilen, pilond, pileno, pilonyj ‘userdny], 
assiduous, zealous, eager; staratelbnyj, careful; speSnyj, quick, urgent’ (and 
especially the adverb pileno) for the dialects of the governments of Kursk, 
Orél, Kaluga, Smolensk, and Tvers. His etymological material is almost com- 
pletely that of Miklosich. He concludes: “Of unknown origin. ... In Russian in 
all likelihood from Polish, through Ukrainian and White Russian.” 

Briickner (413b): “‘pilny, pilnosé; pilnowaé, beside rarer pilaé, pilié (kto 
pili, nie zmyli [probably ‘who watches out, will not go astray’]) and pilowaé 
[meanings of the verbs above, §2]; Proto-Slavic; [O]CS piln [sic] ‘znakomity, 
excellent’, Czech pile ‘praca, staranie; labor, exertion’, rarer in Russian and in 
the Balkans [?];° niepilz ‘obcy, strange’, and in dialects to this day pili ‘krewny, 
akin’, evidently belongs here (pilny, therefore, is quasi [‘niby’] ‘bliski, near; 
przylegty, adjacent’). Entirely different is pil-, with the Slavs and in Lithuania, 
for the calling of poultry, pile in the Balkans of chicks, with the Northwest 
Slavs, of ducklings and goslings, Lith. pylé ‘duck’ (from pz/); we have the same 
pilu! for the calling of geese and turkeys.” 

Holub (145): “pilny, also Slovak (OCS pilens from *pil-), piln-ost, ptle 
(*pil-ja), denominative pél-ct7.”’ 


The group of *pilens has several homonyms in Slavic. Besides (1) the Slavic 
words for poultry mentioned by Briickner (like Low. Sorab. pil’e ‘gosling’ etc.), 
we have: (2) OCS pila f., Russ. pild etc. ‘file, saw’ (a loan from OHG fila), 
with the derivative Russ. pilit» etc. ‘to file, saw’, (8) Pol. pita ‘ball’ (a loan 
from Lat. pila), and (4) in Ukrainian also pyl m. ‘dust’ (= Russ. pyle f.), pylyty 
‘to dust’. 

For only one of these groups might one possibly envisage a connection with 
*pilons, that of pild ‘file’: ‘diligent’ might conceivably have been expressed by 
‘filing, sawing’, the element in common being the idea of reiteration and per- 
sistence; but even this connection is a priori very unlikely. In fact, no Slavist 
seems as yet to have considered a kinship of *pil- ‘*to be diligent’ with its 
homonyms; and I think they were right. 


5. We start from meaning. 

*Pilone clearly has special contacts with the adjective prilezone. In the mean- 
ing ‘diligent’, the two words are completely synonymous. But in form also they 
show a certain affinity: the sounds of *pilene are all contained in PrlLezbN'}; 
*pilene has only three sounds less: r, e, and 2; it looks as if *pilone were an 
‘abridgment’ of prilezens. Territorially, the two words as synonyms exclude 
each other:** the area with *pilons ‘diligent’ lacks prileZone ‘diligent’, and 
vice versa. 

In these circumstances, the idea arises that *pilona MAY BE ONLY A FORMA- 
TIONAL VARIANT OF prilezono: it could represent an original *prilegne, whose 
pri- lost the r by dissimilation with the following 1. 


® I do not know an attestation of *pilond in the Balkans. , 
% Ukrainian has both, but with different meanings: pyl’/nyj ‘diligent, urgent’ and pry- 
léZnyj ‘adjacent’. 
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The several problems which the assumption of this original involves require 
separate examination. 


5a. For the first feature, the dissimilatory loss of r before J, I know one paral- 
lel so far: Slov. dezéla ‘country’ is from *drZela, a form still preserved in Hun- 
garian Slov. drzéla (Plet.); the word belongs with drZava ‘state’, drzdti ‘to hold’ 
(Bern. 258). Very similar, however, is the loss of r before (distant) r, noted by 
Vondrak, Vergl. Gramm.” 410: OPol. chabry ‘valiant’ beside Pol. chrobry, Cz. 
(in the preposition pri-) pitvor ‘caricature’ from *pri-tvor, and other cases. 
Especially important is of course Cz. pitvor. One might have doubted whether 
a prefix as frequent as pri- was subject to dissimilation; but we see it was. 

As to formation, *pri-legno- seems to be directly an old past participle in -no- 
parallel to Skt. dsanna- ‘near’ from d-sad-. This no-participle is inherited in 
Slav. plone ‘full’ = Skt. pirndh, Goth. fulls, and Slav. krons ‘amputated’ (CS 
krone ‘with amputated ears’, krono-nose ‘with amputated nose’,! etc.) = Skt. 
kirna- ‘killed’ Hemac. an. (krndti ‘injures’ Dhatup.);" it is regular in Slavic 
in the roots in -a- and -é-, with dans ‘given’, odéno ‘clothed’, etc. Sporadically, 
however, this formation also occurs in Slavic in roots in occlusives: we have an 
adverb otvrens ‘avticrpodws, inversely’ Supr. from *otvrons ‘turned’, with *-vrens = 
*yrt-no-. And since the regular Slavic-Germanic past participles of the occlu- 
sive roots, in -eno-/*-ono- (like Slav. édeno : Gme. itans), are, in their starting 
forms, probably based on anterior forms with simple *-no-" (like *ed-no- in the 
Skt. substantive dnna- n. ‘food’), the *leg-no- of Slav. *pri-leg-no- may repre- 
sent the preform of Gmc. *ligans (OHG gi-légan).“ 


Outside the past participle, pure no-adjectives are rare in Slavic as compared 
with the adjectives in -ono-.!5 But there are sure examples like the inherited 
érond ‘black’ = Skt. krsnd-, the denominal slana ‘salty’ from sol» ‘salt’, and 
the type kaméns ‘of stone’, with -éna from *-en-no, *-ens.!® 


10 Miklosich, Lex. Pal. 316. 

11 Bohtlingk-Roth 2.103; Berneker 669, Trautmann 146 sub kurna-, Walde-Pokorny 
2.573 and 577. 

12 Meillet, Et. 434; Meillet-Vaillant 352. 

13 Kluge, Urgerm.® 175. 

14 Braune* §344. In Gothic there is no *ligans, because durative intransitives here have 
no past participles (Streitberg, Elementarb.** §208 A.). 

15 Meillet, Et. 433-6; Vondrék, Vergl. Gramm.? 528. 

16 Problematic are the base-forms of adjectives in °s(k)nd like OCS tésnd ‘narrow’, 
which in Church Slavic (especially Serbian Church Slavic) and Old Czech still has forms 
with k, respectively tésknd (téskond; also téskond? Miklosich, Lex. Pal.) and téskny; a 
derivative of (CS) téskd ‘a press’, tiskati ‘to press’. Miklosich l.c. posited téskond, but Meil- 
let, Et. 435 (1905), Leskien, Handb.* 341 (1910), and Vondrék, Aksl.? 186 (1912) start from 
*tésk-no-; van Wijk, Aksl. 101 (1931), on the other hand, does not exclude an original jer. 
But we have tésknd, not *té8(t)nd; should the suffix have been not -ond, but *-ond (= *uno-)? 
Or was the adjective formed with -tno- only after the palatalization? Forms like Ass. 
tésend, tésbnaé prove nothing; they can only be secondary, for k cannot have been lost 
earlier than the jer; tésend is probably due to anaptyxis, and tésbnaé to anaptyxis or in- 
verse writing. The adjectives in °snd and °znd, like desnd ‘right’ (contrasting with Lith. 
deSiné ‘right hand’ and Skt. déksina-) and ‘:eléznd ‘of iron’ (contrasting with Lith. gelezinis), 
almost certainly had original *-ono-. 
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6. Phonetically, *prilegns would show a reduced grade *leg- which in leg- ‘to 
lie down’ is not hitherto attested in Slavic. But in Celtic we have MIr. laigid 
‘the lies down’ (WP 2.424), whose a can only represent a reduced vowel. In the 
closely associated root sed- ‘to sit down’ (cf. the parallel Slavic presents sedg : 
lego) the vocalism *s,d- appears not only in OIr. saidim ‘I sit’ (WP 2.483), but, 
in the meaning ‘to go’ (cf. Gk. 656s ‘way’), even in Slavic itself: beside pri-xoditi 
‘to come’ impf., we have the past participles pri-%eds ‘having come’ and pri- 
§o(d)le ‘come’ (Pol. przy-szedt). Moreover, IE *leg*hu- ‘light’ (WP 2.426), whose 
root is almost homonymous with *legh- ‘to lie down’,” appears in Latin as levis 
(*leg*hy-is), but in Slavic as legs-ks, with reduced vowel. Again this vocalism 
recurs in Celtic: Old Irish (etc.) has the comparative laigiu ‘smaller, worse’, 
which is *lag-z6s, with *lag- from *l,g-."8 

These reduced grades” need not be Proto-Indo-European; they can have 
developed in parallel ways in the several languages. But in any case a Slavic 
root grade *leg- of leg- ‘to lie down’ is well supported, and is especially under- 
standable after a preverb, and in a frequent derivative whose association with 
the verb probably was loosened early. 


7. There is another feature of *pilons to be noted: *prilegns has lost the 
g before the n. This is not the normal Slavic development. Normally gn is 
preserved, both in Old Church Slavic and in the modern languages.” We 
have: OCS ogn"», ognja ‘fire’ (= Skt. agnt-),24 Russ. ogénv, ognjd, Pol. ogien, 
ognia, SCr. dganj, dgnja etc. (in Modern Slavic, the nom. sg. is no longer per- 
tinent, because it already has a vowel between g and n); OCS stegna (sto°) ‘road’ 
Ev., Supr. (cf. OCS stedza ‘path’), Slov. stagné f. pl. “‘Triebweg’, Slovinc. stéigna 
‘FuGsteig’ (Trautmann 286); initially, OCS gnetg ‘I press’ (= OE cnedan ‘to 
knead’), Russ. gneti etc.; in the n-verb, OCS dvignoti ‘to move’, Pol. déwignaé, 
SCr. dignuti etc., but Russ. already dvinut» (incidentally, the g of n-verbs would 
not be conclusive, because it could have been restored from forms without n 
like -dvig-o etc.). 

Yet, although gn is normally preserved, it can have been lost phonetically 
after a weak jer, when, by the loss of the jer, a cluster of three consonants arose. 
So Polish has padt, padta, padto ‘he (etc.) fell’, with dl preserved, but szed?, 
szla, szto ‘he (etc.) went’, with d lost in the last two forms between the two 
consonants; Czech goes farther and levels the masculine: in opposition to padl, 
padla, padlo, it has uniformly Sel, sla, Slo without d. 

Just so in *pilegns, the nom. masc. may originally have given *pilogn, but 
in the fem. pilegna etc., the syncopated *pil'gna (with l’ = palatalized 1) can 
have become *pil’na, with loss of the g; and then the nom. masc. can also have 
been leveled into *pilon. 


17 The labiovelar seems to be required only by Gk. &iagpés ‘light, swift’. 

18 The vocalism of Gk. &axis ‘small’ is ambiguous, because, in view of Lith. lefigvas 
‘light’ and OHG lungar ‘quick’, a may be n. 

19 Cf. Hermann Giintert, Indogermanische Ablautprobleme (1916) 59 (for saidim), 61 
(for laigiu and lbgoke), and 88 (for Sde). 

20 Meillet, Et. 130-1; Vondrék, Vergl. Gramm.® 466. 

*1 More exactly, ogn™ etc. represents a transformation *ognjos. 
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True, in Pol. ulgnaé ‘to stick’ the cluster /’gn seems to be preserved. But here 
l’gn has arisen only secondarily by metathesis: OPol. still has uglngé, which is 
from *u-glo(b)noti (Bern. 310). 

In Slov. stagné ‘Triebweg’ (see above) gn continues after weak »; but here the 
situation is different: in the initial syllable between two consonant clusters, the 
jer was preserved, and hence also the following gn. 


8. The derivation of *pilons from *pri-leg- requires, therefore, several assump- 
tions. But there is one form which makes the etymology virtually certain. 
Ukrainian has a related substantive, hitherto seemingly disregarded, with internal 
h (*g): pyl’ha ‘care’, i.e. *pilega. This word is given already by Miklosich (cf. 
above, §4); it can be verified from Zelekhovskyj, who has pyl’ha f. ‘Sorge, Besor- 
gung’ (631b) beside pyl/nuvdty ‘besorgen’.” 

There can be no doubt that pyl/ha belongs with pyl’nyj. And there seems 
to be virtually only one way to understand its h (*g): the word must be from a 
‘root’ *pileg-. Pyl/’ha ‘care’ is from *pileg- ‘to take care of’, just as Ukr. pil/ha 
‘relief’, i.e. *pd-leg-a, is from leg-ske (Ukr. léhkyj) ‘light’ (Bern. 753). Since 
*pilons is inseparable from *pilega, it must go back to *pilegne. The nature of 
‘*milvg-’, however, is defined by Russ. (etc.) prilégnyj: it is *pri-leg-. 

9. One argument might be brought forward against the probative value of 
Ukr. pyl/ha: Slavic has a suffix -ga.” An old and certain example is OCS verigy 
pl. f. ‘chains’ (Russ. etc. veriga, Slov. and Bg. veriga and vertiga), which is from 
*yer- ‘to shut’ (OCS impv. za-vori ‘shut’ Ps. 34.3; Pol. za-wrzeé, za-wre ‘to shut’, 
etc.); cf. also OCS etc. veréja ‘bolt’. 

Two other Old Church Slavic cases are doubtful. OCS ace. pl. strugy ‘erirpurs’ 
Ps. 92.3, Pol. struga ‘Bach, Wasserader’ (struga krwi ‘blood stream’), Cz. strouha 
and struha ‘Graben, Rinne’, Slov. sirziga ‘Rinnsal, Strombett, etc.’ are commonly 
regarded as derivatives from *sreu- ‘to flow’,™ like OCS struja, Russ. strujd, 
Slov. séréja ‘stream’, and Pol. strumien, Slov. strimen ‘stream’. However, the 
fact that OCS strugy renders Gk. érirpufis—according to Liddell-Scott? ad 
locum ‘wearing away’, of the action of waves (cf. érirpifw ‘to rub on the surface, 
crush, afflict’)?*—and that the modern forms designate not so much the ‘stream, 
flow of water’, as the ‘river-BED, alveus’,?* seems to indicate that struga is not 


22 The new dictionary by Kuzela-Rudnyékyj (Leipzig, 1943) no longer has the word. 

3 Meillet, Et. 354; Vondrék, Vergl. Gramm.? 627-30. 

4 Miklosich 318b; Meillet, Et. 354; Trautmann 280 (top). 

28 The Old Church Slavic passage is: vozompie réky strugy svoje, which translates Gk. 
épodow of rorayol éxirpufis abrav. Hebrew has yis’ad n*hdrdt dékydm, with d*ki ‘crashing, 
dashing’ (?), an unclear hapax legomenon, being a derivative of ddkd’ ‘to crush’; this d4ki 
is the basis of the Gk. érirpwixs. The Latin Vulgate (second redaction of St. Jerome, around 
390) has simplified the obscurity; it gives elevaverunt flumina FLUCTUs suos, and this version 
is followed by most of the modern redactions; e.g. English (King James) the floods lift up 
their waves. But Russian (Brit. Bible Soc.; Berlin, 1922) has vozvysili reki 8uM svoj, where 
Sum ‘noise’ apparently is meant to render Gk. érirpuyis. 

26 Cf. the Czech meanings ‘Graben, Rinne’. The semantic difference between struga 
and the *sreu-derivatives is especially clear in Slovenian: while straja, besides ‘Flussarm, 
Kanal’, also means ‘Strom, Strémung’, and strimen, besides ‘Flussarm’, also ‘Wasserstrom, 
Wasserstrémung’, sirdga is only ‘Rinnsal, Wasserbett, Strombett; Wasserarm, Miihlbach, 
Kanal, Wiesen-Abzugsgraben’ (but already ‘Windstrémung’) (Plet.). 
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from *sreu- ‘to flow’, but from OCS etc. strogati, o-strugati ‘getv, amoteiv, 
scrape (off)’, thus belonging with the masc. Russ. strug ‘Hobel, plane; barge’ 
(i.e. ‘alveus; a *scrape-out’), Pol. strug ‘carving-knife, plane’, Cz. struh ‘grate- 
iron, scrape-iron’ (struhadlo the same and ‘plane’), Slov. striig ‘scrape-iron, 
plane, etc.’, SCr. sériig ‘plane’. Originally, therefore, Pol. struga ‘brook’ etc. 
would have meant ‘a *scrape-out’; later on, however, the word was probably 
associated with struja and *strumen-. 

Miklosich (308b) also saw the suffix -ga in OCS etc. sluga ‘servant’, referring 
it to IE *kleu- ‘to hear’ and comparing Lat. cliéns for the meaning; later on, 
however, this etymology was replaced by the connection with OlIr. sluag ‘Schar 
der Hausgenossen’ (*slougos).?" 

In Modern Slavic, suffix conglomerates in -ga are not rare, and some have 
even become productive; e.g. (Vondraék, Vergl. Gramm.? 627-30) Pol. ostroga, 
SCr. dstroga ‘spur’ (from ostry etc. ‘sharp’); Pol. ostregi pl. f., SCr. dstruga (old 
*.9ga), respectively ‘blackberries’ and ‘blackberry bush’ (from the same adjec- 
tive); Pol. wtoczega m., f., Russ. voloédga (old *-ega) ‘vagabond’ (from Pol. 
wtoczyé ‘to drag’ etc.); Russ. kosyga m., f. ‘a squinter’ (from kosdéj ‘squinting’), 
a numerous type; Russ. ob’ediiga m., f. ‘a glutton’ (from ob’-éstesja ‘to gorge 
oneself’); etc. 

All these conglomerates, however, consist of full vowel + ga, most of them 
even of long vowel + ga. A suffix *-oga, on the other hand, is not noted. An 
interpretation of Ukr. pyl’ha ‘care’ beside pyl/nyj ‘careful’ as a derivative with 
*-»ga seems, therefore, out of the question. 


10. But if *pilone is from *p(r)i-leg-, why do we have Cz. pile and piliti 
Pol. pilié, and Ukr. pylyty, and not Cz. *pilze (= *pilogja) and *pilziti, Pol. 
*nilzyé, and Ukr. *pyl’Zyty, just as from Ukr. pil’ha ‘relief? (= *pdlega) we 
have Ukr. pil’ Zyty ‘to relieve’ (= *polvziti) (Bern. 753)? 

The reason is that all these derivatives from the ‘root’ pil- ‘to be diligent’ 
are secondary. After *pilegna had lost its g, *pilens was interpreted as a regular 
wne-adjective like OCS volons ‘voluntary’, and seemed to be from a root ‘pil-’ 
as volone is from *vel-/vol- ‘velle’. Therefore, just as volons ‘voluntary’ (Cz. volny, 
Pol. wolny, Ukr. vil/nyj—all ‘free’) goes with the ja-substantive OCS volja ‘will’ 
(Cz. vile ‘will’) and the verb OCS voliti ‘to prefer’ (Cz. voliti ‘to choose’, Pol. 
do-z-wolié ‘to permit’, and Ukr. volyty ‘velle’*), so to Cz. pilny, Pol. pilny, and 
Ukr. pyl/nyj there were created Cz. pile and ptliti, Pol. pilié, and Ukr. pylyty. 
Or, to put it otherwise, in Czech for example pile and ptliti are (except for the 
long ¢ of ptlitt) to pilny as vile and voliti are to volny. 

Old derivatives of *p(r)i-leg- which preserved the original root final (as g 
or 2), like Ukr. pyl’ha, became, after the loss of g in *pilona, so different from 
this word that it is a wonder that one of them has survived at all. 


11. The origin of *pilona from *prilegns also explains its several meanings. 
The two main meanings of the word, ‘diligent’ and ‘urgent’, cannot be derived 
directly from one another. But both develop easily from a base meaning ‘*lying 


7 Meillet, Et. 258; WP 2.716. : 
28 In Pol. and Ukr., ‘to prefer’ is woleé and volity respectively. 
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down at, INCUMBENS’: a person ‘*lying down at’ a matter, incumbens in rem, 
Germ. sich auf etwas verlegend, Russ. priléznyj, is ‘diligent’; a person ‘incumbens’ 
upon a person (‘auf jemanden losstiirzend, rushing upon somebody’) is ‘urging’, 
cf. Germ. jemanden um etwas anliegen und ein dringendes Anliegen; finally, a 
matter ‘incumbens’ upon a person (‘iiber jemanden hereinstiirzend, rushing 
upon somebody’) is ‘urgent’, 

The expression of the idea ‘to URGE’ by a compound of leg- is well known in 
Slavic: ‘to urge somebody or something’, Germ. ‘in jemanden dringen’ and 
‘auf etwas dringen’, is in Czech naléhati na koho or naé, in Polish nalegaé na kogo 
or na co, in Ukrainian naljahdiy na koho; ‘urgent’ is in Czech both pilny and 
naléhavy.” 

Of the meanings of the verbs—Cz. piliti, Pol. pilié and pilnowaé, etc.—some 
directly parallel those of the adjective, like ‘to be diligent’ etc. and ‘to urge’ 
(= ‘to be urgent’). Other meanings, however, ‘to watch, watch over, guard, 
take care of; consider; wait for’, are of a different kind. They center apparently 
around the idea ‘to watch’, and this concept is derived from *pilons in the mean- 
ing ‘attentive to’, attested in Polish (pilny = baczny, §2). This ‘being attentive 
to’ is another aspect of the base meaning ‘*lying (down) at’, different from 
‘diligent’. 

The meanings ‘to wait for’ of Ukr. pyl/nuvdty (§2) and ‘to lie in wait, lie in 
ambush for’ of Kasub. upilac (§4) also are probably secondary developments 
of ‘to watch’ (which means ‘to wait for, lie in wait for’ in English also), and 
their element ‘to lie’ probably is not directly connected with the base meaning 


‘*lying down at’ of *pilons; the development seems to have been ‘to be atten- 
tive to, to watch something, to watch for something, to look out for, to wait for’.*! 


12. Briickner’s idea that pilny must be ‘something like’ przylegty ‘adjacent’ 
(§4) was therefore in the nature of divination: *pilone is indeed another deriva- 
tive of pri-leg-. 

And now that the ablaut grade *pri-leg- may be regarded as established, we 
also seem to see the origin of the dial. Pol. pzlz ‘akin’ and Pol. nie-pili ‘strange’ 
(§4). Despite the extraordinary degree of reduction involved, it seems clear that 
pili is *p(r)7-leg-ls, an immediate ablaut variant of *pri-leg-le (praylegty): e.g. 
the fem. *pi-leg-la became *pi-l’gla and, with loss of the g between the two 
l’s, *pil’la (for the process cf. above §7); the unified 7 took the palatal quality 
of the first 7, and this 1’, in turn, changed the following y into 7 (pilz). 


29 In Russian, nalegdtb (‘to lie upon, press upon’) does not have this figurative meaning. 
‘To urge somebody, in jemanden dringen’ is here uprdé8yvatv, and ‘to urge something, auf 
etwas dringen, insist upon’ is nastojét> na, with a figure very similar to that of *nalégati; 
cf. Lat. insistere, Germ. auf etwas bestehen. Ukrainian has naljahéty na kohé for ‘to urge 
somebody’, but nastéjaty na Sto for ‘to insist upon something’. 


80 Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 
31 That a verb with the base meaning ‘to look (out) for’ develops the full meaning ‘to 


éwalt’ (as e.g. in the phrase wait a little) is a common phenomenon, cf. Lat. exspectdre and 
Ital. aspettare, Ital. attendere and French attendre (originally ‘be attentive to’), Germ. 
warten (originally ‘to look out’, cf. Aussichtswarte ‘a lookout’), and Engl. wait itself, a loan 
from OFrench waitier, in turn borrowed from OFranc. wahtén, from wahta ‘vigilia’. 
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B. nagls ‘SUDDEN’ 


13. The derivation of *pilons from *pri-leg- and the assumption of an ablaut 
grade *-leg- seem further supported by a partial synonym of the word: Slav. 
nagle ‘sudden; urgent; impudent’. 

We have seen in §2 that the dictionary equates Pol. pilny in the meaning 
‘urgent’ with nagly. This word means: (1) ‘sudden’ (nagta &mieré ‘a sudden 
death’, nagly strach ‘a sudden fright’); (2) ‘uRGENT (= pilny)’ (with interes ‘busi- 
ness’, sprawa ‘affair’, potrzeba ‘need’, listy ‘letters’; nagly wniosek ‘motion of 
urgency’ = Cz. pilny ndvrh); (3) ‘quick (= predki)’ (rare); adv. nagle ‘suddenly, 
quickly’ (Stownik). 

In the meaning ‘urgent’, therefore, Pol. nagty is exactly synonymous with 
pilny. This partial synonymy recurs in Ukrainian: pyl’nyj is ‘diligent’ 
and ‘uRGENT’, ndhlyj is ‘sudden’, ‘unGENT’ (Zelekh.), and ‘quick’ (Preobr. 589 *). 

Since *pilene in our opinion is *pri-leg-ne, a derivative of leg- ‘to lie down’, 
the Polish-Ukrainian partial synonymy of *naglyj and *pilonyj in the meaning 
‘URGENT’ brings naglyj into semantic relation with the family of leg-. And there 
is an even stronger link. As we have seen in §11, the common Pol.-Ukr. vErB 
‘TO URGE’ is nalegaé/naljahdiy, the na-compound of leg-. Between Pol. nagty 
‘urgent’ and nalegaé ‘to urge’ (Ukr. ndhlyj and naljahdty), there is also a certain 
affinity of form: both words contain the preverb na- and then the two con- 
sonants g and I, although not in the same order. Combined, these contacts arouse 
the suspicion that naglyj MAY BE A DERIVATIVE OF na-leg-. 


14. Exactly how this connection should be conceived is not immediately clear. 
At first we might suspect that naglo- is transposed from *na-lego-, *nal’go- (the I’ 
having lost its palatalization by the shift before the hard 0). Such a *na-lego- 
would be a simple o-adjective, very close (only with reduced instead of zero 
grade) to formations like Lat. du-pl-us ‘double’, or, in the substantive, IE *nz- 
zd-os ‘nest’. Such adjectives, however, seem not to occur in Slavic, and d-sub- 
stantives of this type, which do exist (Pol. ulga, Ukr. ptl/ha ‘relief’, and Ukr. 
pyl'ha ‘care’, §8), show no metathesis. 

On the other hand, Polish has several lo-adjectives from the root leg-: przylegty 
‘adjacent’, odlegty ‘remote’, and polegty ‘sloping’ (Bern. 706). Hence, if we reckon 
again with an ablaut variant *-leg-lo-, the possibility turns up that nagls is an 
original *na-leg-lo-, which, through *na-l’glo-, has become naglo- BY DISSIMI- 
LATION. 


15. Hitherto, we have spoken only of Pol.-Ukr. nagty/ndhlyj, because only this 
shows, beside ‘sudden’ (and ‘quick’), the meaning ‘urgent’, in which the word 
coincides semantically with *pilenyj. But naglyj is Common Slavic. The other 
Slavic languages, however, lack the meaning ‘urgent’; Czech and the Southwest 
center around ‘sudden’ and ‘quick’, and Russian (and Bulgarian) show ‘bold, 
impudent’. 


32 Russ. ‘skoryj, bystryj’. — Lith. néglas (Nesselmann nuoglas) ‘sudden’ (of death) is 
a loan from Polish or White Russian (cf. Buga apud Preobr. |.c.); the variant nuo° is prob- 
ably due to association with the Lith. preposition nué ‘from’. 
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In detail we have: Czech ndhly ‘sudden’ (ndhlé smrt’ ‘a sudden death’ *), 
‘jahzornig, quick to anger’; ndhliti ‘to hurry’, ndhlivy ‘rasch, voreilig’; — Slov. 
ndgal, ndgla ‘jah, plotzlich’ (ndgla jéza ‘quick anger’ ; ndgla sm7t ‘a sudden death’); 
‘vehement, rash, hasty’ (lovek ‘a man’, sklép ‘a resolve’) (Plet.); — SCr. nagao, 
ndgla ‘eilig, eilfertig; praeceps’, adv. naglo ‘eilig, schnell’, ndgliti ‘eilen’ (Vuk); 
‘Croatian’ (Bogadek) nagao ‘impetuous; (nepromialjen) inconsiderate; rash; (brz) 
in a hurry; urgent, anxious; precipitate, rapid, speedy; quick-tempered, snappish’, 
adv. ‘hastily, in haste, in a hurry, quickly, rapidly; precipitately, violently’; 
naglitc ‘to hasten, make haste, hurry; overtake; spoil by hurry; precipitate; ~ se 
‘to be overhasty, to be in a hurry’; — Russ. ndglyj (nagl, nagld, ndglo) ‘bold, 
impudent’ ; — Bg. ndglo adv. ‘impudently’ (perhaps a loan from Russian *).35 


16. In Old Church Slavic, naglyj seems not to be attested,** but in later Church 
Slavic it is frequent. With compounds and derivatives, Miklosich, Lex. Pal. 
400b, gives:* nagla ‘praeceps’ Op. (Ant. Pandect., Russ., 14th/15th c.); — naglo 
adv. ‘subito’ Men.-Vuk (Serb.), Prol.-Cip. (Serb., 16th c.), ‘repente’ Glag., Dioptr. 
(15th or 16th c.), Frag.-Serb. (17th c.); — naglo-dusons ‘d€b6upos, iracundus, 
quick to anger’ Op. (Dioptr., Russ., 15th c.), Bus. (Parimejn., Russ., 13th c.); 
— naglo-duiije n. ‘iracundia’ Ephr.-Belg. (Serb., 14th c.), Krk (Patericon, MBulg., 
14th c.); — naglo-krucinesivo (u = @) ‘dévxoAla, iracundia’ Ephr.-Belg. (Serb., 
14th c.), Ephr.-Vost. (Russ., 14th c.); — naglost» ‘vehementia’ Nom.-Mik. 
(Nomokanon, 16th c.), naglost» 7 gnév» ‘veh. et ira’ Dioptr. (15th or 16th c.); 
— naglesivo ‘vehementia’ Krk (see above), ‘iracundia’ Krmé. (Russ., 13th c.); 
— naglitt ‘excitare’ (uti videtur) Men.-Mih. (Serb., 16th c.). 

Sreznevskij, Materialy 2.274, has most of Miklosich’s Old Russian items 
(those taken from Vostokov), and adds, among others, the following: naglyj, 
Men. of 1096, no meaning; — naglo ‘bystro, skoro, totéas; fast, soon, instantly’ 
Mué. Vit. Men. éet., 15th-16th c. (modéasa koni naglo ‘the horses ran away fast’), 
Men. mar., 14th c. (réky potopjats ja naglo ‘the rivers will submerge 
them quickly’), Dioptr. Fil., 15th ¢., ete. 

We see that Church Slavic has the meanings ‘sudden’ (especially in combina- 
tion with ‘anger’) and ‘vehement’, and less frequently ‘fast’ (as in present Serbo- 
Croatian and Ukrainian); the Pol.-Ukr. meaning ‘urgent’ and the Russian ‘bold’ 
are lacking. In view of the nature of the sources, the meanings are probably all 
of Old Church Slavic (Old Bulgarian) character, and represent Old Bulgarian 


usage. 
17. Of the main meanings of naglyj: ‘sudden, quick, urgent, impudent’, the 
last three would be understandable as developments from the first: ‘sudden’. 


83 Preobr. 589. 

%4 Preobr. 589. 

35 ‘Sudden’ is in (Serbo-)Croatian (Bogadek) iznenadan, nagao (!), Zestok, adv. tznenada, 
najednom, Zestoko; in Russian vnezdpnyj, netéjannyj, adv. vdrug, neoMdanno, vnezdpno; 
and in Bulgarian vnezdpen, adv. -pno. ‘Quick’ is in Russian bystryj, skéryj, in Bulgarian 
borz, skor (adv. -o). 

86 ‘Suddenly’ is here vd-ne-za-apo, probably a relative of Lat. op-tnor. 

37 The exact language and time of the texts are noted as far as Miklosich’s references 


and list, supplemented by Sreznevskij’s additions, allow. 
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‘Quick’ is an immediate extension of ‘sudden’: a ‘sudden’ movement, turn or 
attack is a ‘quick’ movement, turn, or attack; a ‘sudden’ resolve is a ‘quick’ 
resolve. ‘Urgent’ also is very close to ‘sudden’: a ‘sudden’ task is an ‘urgent’ 
task. The derivation of ‘bold, impudent’ is not so easy; but, starting now from 
the second stage, ‘urgent’, we may conceive that an ‘urgent’ man, a man ‘de- 
manding with importunity’, might be viewed as ‘impudent’ and ‘bold’. 

However, it is not likely that all the meanings of naglyj developed within 
the adjective. We have seen in §13 that the meaning ‘urgent’ of Pol.-Ukr. nagty/ 
néhlyj immediately connects with the verb nalegaé/naljahdty ‘to urge’. If, there- 
fore, as I assume, naglyj is a derivative of na-leg-, then the meaning ‘urgent’ 
probably stems already from the verb. 

But how, from the standpoint of this etymology, did the meaning ‘sudden’ 
originate? While ‘urgent’ could be conceived as evolving out of ‘sudden’ (‘a 
sudden task’ being ‘an urgent task’), the reverse is not possible: the ‘sudden’ of 
‘sudden death’ etc. cannot have developed out of ‘urgent’. If, therefore, our ety- 
mology is correct, the meaning ‘sudden’ must have its basis in the verb na-leg-. 
Does the verb supply this basis? It does indeed. 


18. In Bulgarian, nalégam (in the new orthography naljdgam), basically 
‘incumbere in’, has the following meanings according to Weigand-Dorié: ‘anlegen, 
anpressen, andriicken’,®* ‘bedriicken, drangen, nétigen’, and ‘anfallen, iiberfallen, 
befallen’. What strikes us at once is the last group of meanings: ‘UBERFALLEN’ ; 
for this meaning immediately explains the idea of ‘sudden’: a ‘sudden’ death 
(Pol. nagta &mieré, Cz. ndhlé smrt’, Slov. ndgla sm?t) is a death which ‘unex- 
pectedly falls upon’ (‘iiberfallt’) someone; the same is true of ‘sudden’ anger. 

This important meaning is confirmed by the documented Bulgarian-Russian 
dictionary of Duvernois; for nalégna/nalégam he gives: (1) ‘davlju, I press’, 
(2) ‘prizmu, I shall press to, oppress’, (3) ‘napadu, I shall arracx’, (4) ‘postignu, 
zastignu, I shall OVERTAKE, SURPRISE, COME UPON’, (5) ‘odoléju, I shall conquer’. 
His examples for the 4th meaning are as follows: svoboda t’ izéezn’, otide, Tursko 
te nalegna zlo ‘your freedom has disappeared, has gone, the Turks have fallen 
upon you badly’; kakva sedba gi e nalegnala ‘what fate has fallen upon them?’; 
a iznenadejno koga go nalegnali bolesti, to namislil da proment nacin za zivente 
‘but when UNEXPECTEDLY maladies fell upon him, he resolved to change his way 
of life’; 7 moljase mu se da gi tzbavi ot vsjako zlo, koe-to be gi nalegnalo ‘and he 
prayed to him that he might deliver them from every evil that had fallen upon 
them’.” 

The meaning ‘to attack’ is attested for na-leg- as early as Church Slavic and 


88 This first group of Weigand-Dorié’s meanings (which, incidentally, does not concern 
us here) is strange: we would expect ‘*sicH anlegen’ etc.; but the transitives seem to be 
borne out by Duvernois’s ‘priZmu’ (see below). Probably we are dealing with confusion 
of the base verb with the causative nalégam, from which, in the ja-dialect, naljdgam differs 
only by the palatalized J. 

39 A. Duvernois, Slovarb bolgarskogo jazyka; Moscow, 1886-9. 

40 The Bulgarian-English Dictionary of K. Stefanow (Sofia, 1914) lacks this meaning; 
he gives only: nalégam (active) ‘to lie or press upon, bear upon, hold under’; (neuter) 
‘to lie down’; nalégnat ‘pressed tight, penned, held under’. 
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Old Russian the Serbian CS Pentateuch-Mihanovié (16th c.), at Deuteronomy 
32.27, has da ne naleguto ixo supostati ‘iva wh ocvverOGvrat of iwevavrio, that 
their foes may not attack them at the same time’ (Miklosich, Lex. Pal. 405b), 
and in the Old Russian Laurent. Letopiss we find Polovei ... nalegosa pervoje na 
Syjatopolka ‘the Polovci attacked first Svj.’? (Sreznevskij ‘napasts, nastupits’; 
so also in Greg. Naz., 11th c.). But the idea of ‘suddenness’ does not come out 
here so clearly as in Modern Bulgarian. 

In Modern Slavic, a meaning similar to that in Bulgarian seems to occur only 
in Slovenian, which has sk7b se naléga na koga ‘sorrow comes upon somebody’. 

Russ. nalegdi» (basically ‘to lie upon, press upon’) also has the mean- 
ing ‘napadéts, to attack’ (Dals), but without the element of ‘suddenness’: 
neprijatels sileno nalegaet ‘the enemy attacks strongly’. 


19. Naglyj ‘suppDEN’, therefore, is originally ‘(UNEXPECTEDLY) ATTACKING’, 
from na-leg- ‘to attack’, a meaning which in turn developed from ‘to lie down 
upon somebody’. The meaning started from combinations like ‘sudden death’ 
and ‘sudden anger’, in which death and anger were conceived as entities ATTACK- 
ING FROM OUTSIDE. Once the general meaning ‘sudden’ was attained, new trans- 
fers arose without this original concept: so a ‘sudden’ resolve, although hardly 
viewed as ‘attacking from outside’, was also called naglyj, which then, in such 
combinations, became ‘quick’, and ‘hasty, ‘precipitate’ (Slov.). Moreover, naglyj 
passed from the attributes to the persons in whom they inhered: a man prone 
to ‘sudden anger’ (*naglyj gnéve) was himself called naglyj, i.e. ‘vehement, quick- 
tempered, quick to anger’ (SCr., Slov., Cz.); a man inclined to ‘hasty decisions’ 
became himself naglyj ‘hasty, overhasty, precipitate’ (SCr., Slov.). Besides, a 
wide range was opened by the passage from ‘sudden’, with the basic element of 
‘unexpected’, to the general idea of ‘quick’ without this element; an extension 
which in the adverb naglo finally led (as early as CS) to such a weakened mean- 
ing as ‘soon’ (ORuss. ‘the rivers will soon submerge them’). 

The last main meaning of naglyj, Russ. ‘impudent, bold’ (‘bezstydnyj, 
naxaltnyj, derzkij’ Preobr. 589), also probably stems directly from the verb. 
It belongs with OCS naledati ‘émxeicOa:, bedrangen’ in phrases like Luke 5.1 
(bysto Ze) nalezestju jemo narodu ‘(eyevero 5é) & 7G Tov SxAov emixetoOar aire, 
(it happened, however,) as the people pressed upon him’, and with Bg. nalégam 
‘dringen’ and the ptc. nalégnat ‘bedrangt’: ‘bold’ is viewed as ‘zuDRINGLICH, 
importunate’. Once the general meaning ‘bold’ was established, there arose again 
transfers far from the semantic starting-point ‘importunate’: naglaja loz ‘a 
bold lie’, naglyj postupok ‘a bold act’, and naglyj vypad ‘a bold lunge (in fencing)’ 
(Usakov). 

The fact that the three main meanings of naglyj—‘sudden, urgent, bold’—all 
find their natural foundation in the verb na-leg- (and na-leza-), seems to make 
the derivation of naglyj from na-leg-, as an original *na-legls, very probable. 


41 A neat example of the base meaning of na-leg- is CS na mvt nalegd ubode se ‘falling upon 
his sword (in gladium incumbens) he pierced himself’ (Alex.-Mihan., Serb., 16th c.). 

42 In Serbo-Croatian, on the other hand, nalééi (se) means ‘to lean upon’ and ‘to gather’, 
and nalijégati is ‘to belong to’ (Vuk, Bogadek). 
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20. The etymology of nagly7 has been dealt with before, and in different ways. 
Perhaps the first attempt was that of Miklosich in Lex. Pal. (1862-5). He notes 
ad nagle (400b): ‘fortasse pro nagable’. That is to say, nagls would be the parti- 
ciple of (CS) na-gengti (na-gob-) ‘to bend’. In his Etymol. Wérterbuch (1886) 
he does not take up this suggestion, nor does he make any other. 

But Miklosich’s etymology was renewed (independently it seems) by Vaillant, 
La langue de Zlatarié 2.319 (1931). Deriving nagao from *na-gob-l-, he virtually 
identifies the word with the l-participle nagao, ndgla of ndgnuti, nagném 
‘to bend’. The meaning of na@gao (‘pressé, impétueux’) also is in his opinion ex- 
actly that of nagao (from ndgnuti) in Vuk’s example kuda si nagao (395b), which 
Vaillant translates ‘ot t’es-tu précipité?’. He further refers to prégnuti, prégao 
‘se décider’ (base meaning ‘to bend’), and Montenegrin prégalac ‘homme décidé, 
hardi’. 

The two words are certainly very similar, but I do not think they are identical. 
First, they differ in Serbo-Croatian in quantity and place of accent: ‘having bent’, 
the participle of na-gob-, is nagao, ndgla, with short na-; our word, ‘hasty’, is 
nagao, ndgla, with long na-. As for the place of the accent, nagao from gob-, like 
all l-participles of falling roots in an occlusive (Leskien §893), has (former) end- 
accent: ndgla, ndglo. Nagao ‘hasty’, on the other hand—although in the standard 
language this adjective also belongs to the type with former end-accent (neuter 
ndglo)—still has initial accent in the dialects, which preserve the original accent 
of the adjective (as Ragusan): nagao, ndgla, naglo, pl. nagli (Leskien §649), in 
agreement with Russ. nagl, nagld, ndglo; in the adv. naglo, this accent is pre- 
served in the standard language as well.“ It is true that the assumed *naleglo 
would be of the same formation as *nagoble, and that therefore we should expect 
end-accent here also. But this word would have been isolated early and might 
have preserved an older type of accentuation; cf. wmyo ‘mortuus’. 

Still more important, I think the meanings are basically different: while nagao 
(in Serbo-Croatian) is ‘hasty, precipitate’, nagao is ‘bent on something, deter- 
mined’ (the metaphor ‘bent on’ > ‘determined’ in Serbo-Croatian is exactly 
the same as in English). Vuk’s passage, in full: kuda sit nagao kao vo u kupus, is 
given by him as an illustration for the meaning ‘mit Gewalt durch wollen, vi 
perrumpere velle’; it seems, therefore, to mean: ‘where are you DETERMINED to 
go, like the ox into the cabbage?’ It is not a question of ‘precipitation’, but of 
‘determination’. If we consider the wider Slavic meanings of naglyj, only one 
could possibly be derived from ‘determined’: Russ. ‘bold’; the other main 
meanings, the ‘sudden’ of ‘sudden death’ etc. and the ‘urgent’ of ‘urgent task’, 
cannot be reconciled. 


21. A comparative etymology, which goes back to Windisch, KZ 21.423 
(1873), and predominates in the handbooks,** connects naglyj with Goth. anaks 
adv. ‘ttaigvns, ¢amwa; suddenly’. According to Brugmann’s formulation, Grund- 


48 Cf. Leskien, Serbo-kroat. 470. 

“4 Zlatarié’s nagld (Vaillant 1.c.) only denotes the shortness of the final, not the accent. 

45 Aug. Fick, Vergl. Wh.? vii.9 (1874) ; 4 18, 368 (1890) ; Preobr. 589 (1910); WP 1.59 (1930); 
Feist® 42 (1939) sub anaks. 
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riss? 2.1.507, Goth. anak-s and Slav. nag-ls are extensions, respectively with 
‘adverbial’ *-1s and the suffix -lo-, of a Pre-Gmec. *anag- and Pre-Slav. *nég-, 
which are corresponding g-derivatives of the preposition Goth. ana / Slav. na 
(*n6) ‘on’. For the Slavic suffix-conglomerate -g-lo-, Brugmann refers to Goth. 
ainakls ‘alone’ and Lat. singuli. This connection certainly has much in its favor; 
for both words have exactly the same meaning ‘sudden(ly)’,“* and, as we have 
seen in §17, all other meanings of naglyj can be derived from this base meaning. 

Yet I doubt that this etymology is correct. If we have a choice between an 
intra-Slavic and a comparative IE etymology, I think the former is to be pre- 
ferred unless the latter is certain; and this is not the case. A ‘Germano-Slavic’ 
or dialectal IE *ana-g-/*nd-g-, derived with -g- directly from a preposition, is 
not a very likely formation. Brugmann’s parallels—Goth. ibuks ‘backward’ 
(*epu-g-?) : tb-dalja ‘declivity’, Gk. éri-cw ‘backward’, and OCS razga/rozga 
‘shoot, tendril’ : raz-/roz- ‘asunder’—are doubtful. And what was the semantic 
development—a question hitherto, it seems, not considered at all? Was the base 
meaning ‘*upward’ or ‘*onward’, and did this become ‘sudden’? In my opinion, 
this construction cannot compare with agreements like Pol. nagly ‘urgent’ and 
nalegaé ‘to urge’, CS naglo ‘suddenly’ and Bg. naleg- ‘to attack suddenly’. 

A third etymology of naglyj is Briickner’s tentative connection (Stownik 
etym.) with nage ‘naked’. This is not well considered, but it is repeated by Holub 
(Slovn. éesk.). 

I think, then, that naglyj, like pilonyj, is a derivative of the root leg- ‘to lie 
down’. Both adjectives are from a reduced grade *leg-, representing respectively 
*pri-log-ne and *na-lvg-lo. Pilonyj has lost the final of the root and naglyj the 
initial; conversely, pilonyj preserves the initial 1, naglyj the final g. 


46 Textually, the correspondences of Goth. anaks (in Mark 9.8, Luke 2.13, and Luke 9.39) 
are: in OCS vonezaapg, in Russian vnezépno, in Polish wnet and natychmiast (twice), in 
Czech hned (twice) and ihned, in Slov. nagloma, hipoma (hip ‘Augenblick’; = Germ. Hieb?), 
and nenadoma (nada ‘hope’), in Serbo-Croat. u jedanput, in Bulg. vnezdpno (twice), and 
izvednaz. 





SYNTACTICAL JUNCTURE IN COLLOQUIAL CHILEAN SPANISH 
THE ACTOR-ACTION PHRASE 
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Kahane and Beym’s analysis of syntactical juncture in colloquial Mexican 
Spanish, Lg. 24.388-96 (1948), based on the pronunciation of a single speaker— 
a woman from Oaxaca—, throws considerable light on the problem under con- 
sideration, and is a forward step in the analysis of Spanish structure. Though 
these authors recognize the obvious disadvantages of their method of getting 
raw data, namely the use of only one informant and the reading—as against 
spontaneous speaking—of a play, they seek to generalize their findings as valid 
for the Spanish language as a whole. Nevertheless, they leave the door open 
for further investigation of detailed material in order to arrive at objective 
criteria valid for Spanish in general.’ 

Kahane and Beym make it clear from the beginning that ‘objective criteria 
rather than auditory impression should determine whether two elements are in 
close or in open juncture’ (388). Such criteria are found in the Spanish system 
of sandhi. This objective evidence, mainly on the phonetic level (substitution 
of members of the same phoneme), may suggest postulates that will cover situa- 
tions even where objective criteria are lacking (388). The objective criteria 
applied by Kahane and Beym are as follows (389): 


(1) If a word ends in [m] or [yn] or [z], it is in close juncture with the following word, 
since these sounds do not occur before a pause. 

(2) If a word begins with the fricatives [8], [6], or [y], it is in close juncture with the pre- 
ceding word, since these sounds do not occur after a pause. 

(3) A word ending in the sequence vowel-plus-consonant is in close juncture with the 
following word, if that word begins with a vowel and if the final consonant of the first word 
is syllabified with the vowel of the second. 

(4) Two words are in close juncture if the final sound of the first is identical with the 
initial sound of the second, and if the speaker pronounces one uninterrupted sound in- 
stead of two. 

(5) Finally, the word y [i] ‘and’ is in close juncture with the following word, if that word 
begins with a vowel and if the vowel [i] is replaced by the semiconsonant [j]. 

In all of these instances (except the presence of [m] at the end of a word) the phonetic 
criterion consists in the substitution not of one phoneme for another but of one allophone 
for another within the same phoneme. 


The authors state also that ‘the phonetic phenomenon of juncture is closely 
connected with the syntactical phenomenon of phrase function’ (389), and have 
accordingly drawn up a scheme of colloquial Mexican Spanish constructions 
with direct bearing on close juncture (389-90). Occurrence of open teow is 
discussed further on (393-4). 

The present paper attempts to add more information on certain points dis- 
cussed by Kahane and Beym. The data gathered are from colloquial Chilean 


1T am indebted to C. F. Voegelin and David Olmsted for valuable suggestions. 
34 
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Spanish, but they may prove to be useful for the formulation of more general 
hypotheses. Our specific problem is the junctural situation in actor-action 
phrases. 

Kahane and Beym have provisionally included actor-action phrases among 
elements showing close juncture, abstaining from final judgment for lack of 
sufficient material. They do not exclude the possibility of a distinction between 
nouns and pronouns, suggesting that if the subject is a pronoun the elements 
of the phrase will be in close juncture (394). The examples are’ el@ale ‘he is 
worth’, eses ‘that is’ (894); the criteria used are obviously No. 2 for the first 
example and No. 4 for the second. On the other hand, eso de que no tenga 
bigote-es inadmisible ‘your idea that he doesn’t have a mustache is simply 
impossible’ (394) is given as an example of open juncture between subject and 
predicate. This coincides with the findings of Navarro Tom4s as quoted by 
Kahane and Beym.? 

The evidence from colloquial Chilean Spanish, to be discussed below, is taken 
from data gathered by the writer in his work Estudio fonolégico del espajiol 
de Chile, to be published in Boletin del Instituto de Filologia of the University 
of Chile. The phonetic criteria formulated by Kahane and Beym, and referred 
to here by their numbering in the cited passage, are theoretically suitable for use 
in the present study. In some instances they will apply exactly as in Mexican 
Spanish; but since the Chilean Spanish phonetic pattern differs somewhat from 
that of the Mexican dialect, in other cases it is only the theoretical implications 
of the criteria that will apply. This becomes clear as we check Kahane and 
Beym’s criteria against those valid for Chilean Spanish. Criterion 1 applies 
to Chilean Spanish except for [z].* Criterion 2 applies except for [y].‘ Criteria 3 
and 4 apply equally. Criterion 5 is discussed further on. It should be added that 
criterion 4 does not apply in the case of double consonants, since the crucial 
principle of this criterion seems to be a change in the syllabic arrangement. 
Kahane and Beym seem to be in error in assuming open juncture in their ex- 
ample Ya sabes-sigue su curso ‘You know, same old story’ (393). Since only one 
syllabic arrangement can occur in the sequence consonant-plus-consonant, open 
or close juncture is to be defined only by intonation or phrase function.® 

It follows that in Chilean Spanish there will be many actor-action phrases 


18 Following the practice of Kahane and Beym, I use a short dash in the examples to 
indicate open juncture, and italics to denote the sound (whether spelled or transcribed) 
which is used as a criterion of close juncture. 

2? Manual de entonacién espafiola: ‘La anteposicién del predicado al sujeto en frases 
cortas liga ordinariamente a ambos elementos en una sola unidad; la anteposicién del 
sujeto, por el contrario, parece llevar cierto reforzamiento de expresién que inclina a 
separar este elemento del resto de la frase.’ (51-2.) 

8 [z] is not an allophone of /s/ in Chilean Spanish. Besides, [s] is usually replaced, before 
consonant or pause, by [h], which is in contrast with [s]. 

4 [g] and [y] are in free variation after pause in Chilean Spanish, the latter being per- 
haps more common. 

5 See No. 7 in the list of vowel-substitutions further on. In the example here cited, 
the syllable arrangement is connected with the meaning of the phrase: sabe is 2d person 
‘formal’, sabes is 2d person ‘familiar’. 
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where criteria of phonetic substitution alone fail to apply to the syntactical 
situation: José goza a su amigo ‘Joseph makes fun of his friend’ ;* el cordel dura 
‘the rope lasts’;’ la nifia canta ‘the girl sings’;”* el felén negé ‘the crook denied’. 
Conversely, where objective criteria (phonetic substitution or syllabic arrange- 
ment) do apply, we may safely assume close juncture in actor-action phrases, 
no matter whether the subject precedes the predicate or the predicate precedes 
the subject: para all& saliéBerta ‘Bertha went out in that direction’; Bertafaila 
conmigo ‘Bertha dances with me’; el animalanduvo mucho ‘the animal walked 
a long way’. 

Now if we regard these objective criteria as proof of close juncture between 
members of an actor-action phrase in examples where such criteria can be ap- 
plied, we might assume that members of the same phrase type are in close junc- 
ture also in other examples where the criteria cannot be applied (cf. 388). But 
it is possible to find instances of open juncture in actor-action phrases, as shown 
by Kahane and Beym in their example: eso de que no tenga bigote-es inadmisible 
‘your idea that he doesn’t have a mustache is simply impossible’, or as revealed 
by a break in the intonation in cases where other phonetic criteria are excluded 
by the Chilean Spanish phonetic pattern. We are, then, forced to admit that 
Spanish actor-action phrases are ‘phrases certain of whose constituents are 
sometimes in close juncture, sometimes not’, and thus accept in general Kahane 
and Beym’s suggested classification of Spanish phrases (395).° 

However, the meaning of a given phrase whose constituents are in close junc- 
ture may be, to the native speaker, different from that of the same phrase with 
open juncture. The difference may be grammatical, with juncture as the differen- 
tial criterion. Thus it is often difficult to decide whether a pronoun preceding a 
verb in Spanish commands is an actor or a vocative. By applying junctural 
criteria we can clarify this problem considerably: the pronoun in question is an 
actor if it is in close juncture with the verb, but a vocative if it is not.!° In this 
connection, examples of free variation in juncture should be re-examined, to 
discover whether the varying junctural situations correspond to actual gram- 
matical differences. 

Further objective criteria to determine the junctural situation in actor-action 
phrases or in phrases of other types concern the substitution of phonemes. 
Kahane and Beym find that in general the only phonemic substitution is that 
of /m/ for /n/. Colloquial Chilean Spanish shows the same substitution in 
actor-action phrases: Colémbajé a tierra ‘Columbus went ashore’. The writer 
also regards as phonemic the substitution of the semiconsonant [j] for the vowel 


6 See footnote 4. 

7 This case is excluded because [d] always occurs after [l] and [r]. 

% This case is excluded because no new syllabic arrangement occurs. 

* This case is excluded because criterion 4 does not apply here. 

* The classification reads as follows: ‘first, phrases whose constituents are (for all prac- 
tical purposes) always in close juncture; second, phrases certain of whose constituents 
are (for all practical purposes) never in close juncture; and third, phrases certain of whose 
constituents are sometimes in close juncture, sometimes not’. 

10 Cf. Henry and Renée Kahane, The position of the actor expression in colloquial Mexi- 
can Spanish, Lg. 26.261 (1950). 
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[i], as provided in criterion 5, since such a semiconsonant is an allophone of 
the semivowel phoneme /j/, which contrasts in Chilean Spanish with the vowel 
phoneme /i/. But this is only one item in a larger system: there is a clear-cut 
pattern of phonemic vowel-substitution in Chilean Spanish, which provides us 
with a full set of objective criteria for determining the junctural situation in 
actor-action phrases and in other types of phrases as well. In actor-action 
phrases, these substitutions occur whether the predicate or the subject precedes. 
The substitutions are: 
1. /i/ > /j/ if unaccented before a vowel: mami ‘Mother’, but la mamjentré 
‘Mother came in’ 
2. /e/ > /j/ before /a, 0, u/: peine ‘comb’, but tu peinjadorna ‘your 
comb is becoming’ 
3. /o/ > /w/ before /a, e, i/: compafiero ‘comrade’, but mi compaiier- 
warrancé ‘my comrade took off’ 
4. /e/ > 0 before /i/: ese boche ‘that noise’, but ese bochirrita ‘that noise 
is irritating’ 
5. /a/ > 0 before /i, e, 0, u/: la patrona ‘the housewife’, but la patro- 
nordena ‘the housewife orders’ 
6. /o/ > 0 before /u/: el perro ‘the dog’, but el perrhusmea ‘the dog sniffs’ 
7. Two identical vowels are pronounced as one uninterrupted sound, the 
syllabification of the phrase being thus altered: el perro ‘the 
dog’, but el perrolfateé ‘the dog sniffed’. 
Other substitutions are possible; but these occur only in certain words, such as 
the verb estar ‘to be’: /e/ > 0 after /o/: est& ‘is’, but todost4 bien ‘all is well’. 
The material presented here suggests that actor-action phrases do not escape, 
at least in Chilean Spanish, the phenomenon of close juncture, whether the actor 
is a noun or a pronoun, and whether it precedes the predicate or follows. 
Finally, the implication found in Kahane and Beym’s analysis that levels of 
speech may have a bearing on the facts under consideration seems justified 
(394). Differences in levels of speech should not obscure the picture. None of 
our examples of phonemic vowel-substitution will occur in a more formal style 
of speech, but we must not assume open juncture in such cases unless a break in 
the intonation indicates it. 
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This is the first of two articles on the Cuzco dialect of Kechua, whose aim 
will be to sketch the grammatical structure of this language in as much detail 
as the recorded material permits. The study is based on the speech of Gabriel 
Escobar, a native speaker of Kechua born in Cuzco, Peru.! Although the avail- 
able data are insufficient for an exhaustive description and the present outline 
can be no more than tentative, it is believed that the system shown here will 
not be substantially changed by further investigation, but will only be ampli- 
fied by the addition of new details. 

This first study deals primarily with the morphology of Kechua. Since it aims 
at completeness within the scope of the material at hand, it presents a full 
treatment of the recorded Kechua morphemes and of their distribution. The 
second study, dealing with syntax, will appear in a later number of this journal. 


1. PHONEMICS 


1.1. Phonemes.? Loud stress is a phoneme. Although it falls regularly on the 
second-last vowel of a polysyllabic word or on the only vowel of a monosyllabic 
word, its position cannot be predicted in purely phonemic terms. In the orthog- 
raphy used in this paper, the position of the stress phoneme is marked indirectly 
by the use of spaces denoting the morphologically or syntactically determined 
word boundaries: the stress falls on every syllable written with a space before 
and after it, and on the second-last syllable of any longer sequence so written. 

There are five vowel phonemes, /i, e, a, 0, u/. Their phonetic nature will be 
described in §1.4. 


1 The present study began as a term paper for a course conducted by Bernard Bloch 
in the spring of 1948. It owes a great deal to Bloch’s criticisms and suggestions; the section 
on syntax (to follow) is modeled on his treatment of Japanese (Studies in colloquial Japa- 
nese II, Lg. 22.200-48 [1946]). I am also greatly indebted to Floyd G. Lounsbury for many 
helpful pointers. The method of positional analysis adopted here, by which morphemes 
are classified according to the order of their occurrence in a construction, derives from a 
paper read by Lounsbury before the Yale Linguistic Club in the summer of 1948. For a de- 
tailed exposition of this method see his dissertation, Comparative Iroquoian morphology 
(ms.), Yale University, 1949. 

The study is based chiefly on material recorded by the class in Bloch’s course from Ga- 
briel Escobar’s dictation, including one folktale of approximately 50 sentences (The fox, 
the mouse, and the tar doll). Subsequently, Lounsbury recorded another text of about 
the same length and put it at my disposal. 

A useful list of Kechua affixes, with a vocabulary list, is found in J. M. B. Farfan, La 
clave del lenguaje quechua del Cusco (Lima, 1941). The author dismisses the matter of 
structure, however, with a single statement: ‘Los sufijos en el quechua pueden combinarse 
de mil diferentes maneras.’ (References to this work will be identified by the author’s 
name alone.) 

2 The phonemic analysis here presented was worked out by Bloch and Lounsbury. 
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Consonant phonemes are tabulated here according to the phonetic features 
of their most frequent allophones: 
LABIAL ALVEOLAR PALATAL VELAR POSTVELAR GLOTTAL 
plain stops p t c k q 
aspirated stops ph th ch kh qh 
glottalized stops p’ : C’ k’ q’ 
voiced stops b g 
nasals m ii i) 
spirants 
laterals ll 
flap 
semivowels y Ww 


There are three sets of voiceless stops: plain, aspirated, and glottalized. In 

the digraphs /ph, th/, etc. the letter h indicates aspiration, not the phoneme /h/. 
Similarly, the digraph /ll/ denotes a single phoneme, not a succession of two 
/V/s. 
Wh There are two spirant phones, velar [x] and postvelar [x], which are in com- 
plementary distribution with the aspirated stops [k‘] and [q‘] respectively. 
The common feature which characterizes these spirants and the corresponding 
aspirated stops is aspiration. In [x] and [x], aspiration is simultaneous with the 
obstruction, which here is not complete; in [k‘] and [q'‘], aspiration follows the 
obstruction, which here is complete. For convenience in listing, the phonemes 
/kh/ and /qh/ have been described as stops. Actually, they would be better called 
obstruents, since they have both stops and spirants as allophones. 

The voiced stops /b, d, g/ occur only in Spanish loanwords; e.g. dieguca ‘little 
Diego’. 

In syllable-initial position, the three nasal phones [m], [n], and [fi] contrast and 
yield three separate phonemes. In syllable-final position, the same three phones 
occur, plus a fourth, [pn]. They are almost in complementary distribution with 
each other, as follows: [m] before [p] and [s]; [n] before [t]; [n] or [fi] in free varia- 
tion before [c]; and [p] in all other syllable-final positions, including utterance- 
final position. A single example, however (khinwa ‘a kind of grain’), shows [n] 
in syllable-final position before [w], thus contrasting with the more usual [p] 
in this position. Were it not for this single form, [pn] might possibly be classed 
with any one of the three phonemes /m, n, fi/. This contrast, however, rules 
out the possibility of it being classed with [n]. The other two phonemes, /m/ 
and /fi/, remain as possibilities; but it is difficult to find valid grounds for making 
a choice between them. Rather than make an arbitrary choice, the matter 
is left open here, and the symbol p is tentatively used in the orthography to 
denote a separate phoneme. 

If it were not for Spanish loanwords in Kechua, the vowels [e] and [o] would 
be in complementary distribution with [i] and [u] respectively. The presence of 
Spanish borrowings in the language, however, necessitates the setting up of two 
extra vowel phonemes /e/ and /0/. 

1.2. Syllables. The syllable types in Kechua are V, CV, VC, CVC. These 
can combine in the following ways: (C)V + CV(C), (C)VC + CV(C). The 
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combination (C)V + V(C), as well as an initial consonant cluster, occurs only 
in Spanish loanwords. In stating the distribution of the phonemes, the sig- 
nificant positions are syllable-initial, syllable-final, utterance-initial, utterance- 
final, and intervocalic. 

1.8. Distribution of phonemes. The vowels occur in all positions, except in 
syllable-initial position after another syllable. All the stops occur initially, 
but only /ph/, /th/, /kh/, and /qh/ are found in syllable-final (/th/ only in 
Spanish borrowings), and only /kh/ and /qh/ occur in utterance-final. Of the 
spirants, /s/ occurs in all positions, but /h/ is found only in word-initial. The 
distribution of the nasal phonemes will be given in §1.4. The phoneme /ll/ 
does not occur in utterance-final, but /1l/ occurs in all positions, as do the flap 
/r/ and the semivowels /w/ and /y/. 

1.4. Allophones. Consonant phonemes with only one allophone are not listed 
here, since the general description in §1.1 is sufficient. However, the nasal 
phonemes, though they have only one allophone each, are listed here to show 
their complementation. 

/kh/ aspirated velar obstruent: 

[x] in syllable-final position before a consonant, intervocalically, and in 
utterance-final position: 
cakhta ‘alcohol’, mikhuy ‘eats’, pacakh ‘hundred’. 
[k‘] everywhere else. 
/qh/ aspirated postvelar obstruent: 
[x] in syllable-final position before a consonant, intervocalically, and in 
utterance-final position: 
waghsa ‘protruding teeth’, agha ‘corn beer’, yuragh ‘white’. 
[q‘'] everywhere else. 
/m/ labial nasal: 
[m] before /p, s/, and vowels: 
cumpi ‘belt’, kimsa ‘three’, musogh ‘new’. 
/n/ alveolar nasal: 
[n] before /t, w/, and vowels: 
cunta ‘tree’, khinwa ‘a kind of grain’, nina ‘fire’, noga ‘T’. 

/ii/ palatal nasal: 

[fi] before /c/ in free variation with [n], and before vowels: 
kafican ‘his light’, phifia ‘angry’, pufiuna ‘bed’. 

/p/ velar nasal: 

[p] before /k, q, m, n, fi, 1, ll, r, y, w/, and in utterance-final position: 
kuyka ‘neck’, wertaymay ‘into his garden’, laylay ‘gets out’, riyri 
‘ear’, wayya ‘herb’, waywa ‘insect’. 

/a/ non-high non-front unrounded vowel: 

[9] mid-central vowel: in unstressed position before and after /y/: yuyay 
‘remembers’. 

[@] lower mid-central vowel: in unstressed position after velar stops 
and before /y/: iskay ‘two’. 

[a] low back vowel: before and after /q, qh, q’/: wagay ‘cries’, agha ‘corn 
beer’, waq’a ‘nickname’. 
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[a] low mid-central vowel with nasal release: in utterance-final posi- 
tion:? malika ‘Mary’. 

[a] low mid-central vowel: everywhere else. 

/e/ mid-front unrounded vowel: 

[e] lower-mid front unrounded vowel: before and after postvelar stops: 
golge ‘silver’, gheswa ‘Kechua’, hirg’e ‘four years old’; in Spanish loan- 
words without this restriction: dieguca ‘Diego’, werta ‘garden’, brea 
‘tar’. 

/i/ high-front unrounded vowel: 

[i] high-front unrounded vowel: everywhere except before and after post- 
velar stops, i.e. in complementary distribution with [e] except in Span- 
ish loanwords. 

/o/ mid-back rounded vowel: 

[o] mid-back rounded vowel: before and after postvelar stops: algo 
‘dog’, hogh ‘one’, q’ocu ‘joy’; in Spanish loanwords without this re- 
striction: kondenado ‘condemned’, areros ‘muleteers’. 

/u/ high-back rounded vowel: 

{u] high-back rounded vowel: everywhere except before and after post- 
velar stops, i.e. in complementary distribution with [o] except in 
Spanish loanwords. 


2. MorRPHOPHONEMICS 


2.1. Automatic morphophonemic alternations. These will be mentioned here 


in order to avoid listing the additional allomorphs*‘ in each instance. 

2.11. A morph which ends in 4 in word-final position and before consonants 
other than ¢, p, s, and c, alternates with forms ending in m, n, and 7; e.g. the 
third-person singular morph y alternates with m,n, and %:  * 

werta-})-may) ‘into his garden’ 
wasi-m-pi ‘in his house’ 

werta-n-ta ‘in his garden (goal noun)’ 
mana, ka-fi-cu ‘there is not’ 

2.12. The empty morph® nz occurs before a morph beginning with y, n, or 
y, when this is preceded by a morph ending with kh, gh, s, y, l, r, w, or y. Many 
of the pronominal suffix morphemes begin with one of the consonants y, n, 
9. Some examples are: cuyka hogh-ni-yogh ‘eleven’, lit. ‘ten one-with’, cuyka 
gancis-ni-yogh ‘seventeen’, kukupin-ni-y ‘my liver’, c’uncul-ni-y-kuna ‘my bow- 
els’, tungor-ni-y ‘my esophagus’, llayk’ay-ni-y ‘my work’, atogh-ni-y ‘his fox’, 
c’uncul-ni-y-kuna ‘his bowels’, iskay-ni-n-cis-ta-y ‘both of us’. 

2.13. The final vowel u of all morphs changes to o before /q; qh, q’/; e.g. 
caqu- ‘hunt’ + gh ‘person’ = cago-gh ‘hunter’, wasicaku- ‘houses oneself’ + 
gh ‘person’ = wasicako-gh ‘one-who-houses-himself’. 

2.2. Non-automatic morphophonemic alternations. Some morphemes in- 


’ Final [a] ends with slight nasalization. 
4 See Charles F. Hockett, Problems of morphemic analysis, Lg. 23.321-43 (1947). 
5 See Hockett. In the symbolic representation of morpheme sequences, an empty morhp 


will be denoted by Em. 
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clude morphs*® whose selection is dependent on whether the preceding morph ends 
in a vowel or in a consonant. These morphemes are listed here with the number 
of the section in which they are treated: accompaniment ti-/nti- (§3.26.12), 
possessive gh/pa (§3.26.18a), emphatic y/mz (§3.33). 

There is one morpheme, the selection of whose member morphs seems to be 
dependent on whether the vowel in the following syllable is high or low, but 
examples are not sufficient to prove this conclusively. This is the developmental 
morpheme ra-/ru- (§3.26.2.2.). 


3. MorPHEMICS 


3.1. Introduction. The chief morphological process in Kechua is suffixation. 
Suffixes are derivational or inflectional: the former derive complex forms gram- 
matically equivalent to simple ones; the latter result in complex forms not paral- 
leled by any simple ones in the same grammatical functions. Of the two types, 
the inflectional suffixes predominate. 

3.11. A complex word in Kechua consists of a stem and an ending. There are 
three types of stems: verb stems take verb suffixes; noun stems take noun 
suffixes; ambivalent stems’ take both verb and noun suffixes. 

3.12. Verb stems (Vs) are simple, derived, or compound. A simple verb stem 
is a single verb root (Vr). A derived verb stem is a noun root (Nr) or an ambiva- 
lent root (Ar) plus a verbalizing suffix (Vb). A compound verb stem is made up 
of a noun root plus a verb root.’ Verb stems occur with or without one or more 
of the optional suffixes (Op, see definition §3.23). All verb stems are bound 
forms. Examples: simple: mikhu- ‘eat’, ruwa- ‘do, make’, tiya- ‘sit, remain’; 
derived: g’ompu-ca- ‘make a fist, i.e. clench’ (noun root g’ompu ‘fist’ plus ver- 
balizing suffix ca- ‘makes’), t’ogo-ca- ‘make a hole’ (ambivalent root t’ogo ‘hole’ 
plus verbalizer’ ca- ‘makes’); compound: wasi.ghawa- ‘house-see’ (wasi ‘house’ 
plus ghawa- ‘see’). 

Noun stems (Ns) are also simple, derived, or compound. A simple noun 
stem is a single noun root, always a minimum free form. A derived noun stem 
is a verb stem (with or without the optional suffixes) plus a nominalizing suffix 
(Nm), i.e. a deverbal noun. A compound noun stem is made up of two noun roots 
or a noun root plus a noun stem. All noun stems are free forms. Examples: simple: 
papa ‘potato’, wast ‘house’; derived: mikhu-na ‘food’ (verb root mikhu- ‘eat’ 
plus nominalizer na), cago-gh ‘hunter’ (verb root caqu- ‘hunt’ plus nominalizer 
gh); compound: wasi.algo ‘house dog’ (wasi ‘house’ plus algo ‘dog’), atogh.cago-gh 
‘fox hunter’ (atogh ‘fox’ plus cago-gh ‘hunter’), UWayk’a-gh.sipas ‘working girl’ 
(Uayk’a-gh ‘working one’ plus sipas ‘girl’). 

Ambivalent stems are all simple; they are single ambivalent roots which may 


6See Hockett, op.cit. 322. 

7 It may be that all noun roots can take both noun and verb suffixes, but the recorded 
material is not sufficient to prove this. For the present, this classification of roots has 
been adopted to distinguish noun stems that occur only with noun suffixes from those 
that sometimes occur also with verb suffixes. 

8 A glance through Farfan shows that compounding is more complicated than this, some- 
times involving several root forms or combinations of derived forms. Examples in this 
paper are limited to those found in the recorded material. 
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be minimum free forms. Examples: t’ogo(-) ‘hole’ or ‘dig’, para(-) ‘rain’ or ‘(it) 
rains’, yawar(-) ‘blood’ or ‘(make) bloody’. 

Stems are summarized as follows. Bound forms are indicated by a hyphen 
following the stem: 


Vs-: 1. Vr- Ns: 1. Nr As: Ar(-) 
2. Nr + Vb (+ Op)- 2. Vs + Nm 
3. Ar + Vb (+ Op)- 3. Nr/s + Ns/r 
4. Nr + Vr- 


When a noun stem is derived from a verb stem of type 2 or 3, there is a two- 
fold conversion, e.g. werta-ca-gh (Nr + Vb) + Nm = Ns ‘one who makes a 
garden’.? 

3.13. Suffixes which are added to noun stems or to ambivalent stems are 
noun suffixes. Noun stems and ambivalent stems as free forms are called nouns: 
a noun in Kechua is a word which occurs with the goal suffix ta (§3.26.18). 
Suffixes which are added to verb stems or to ambivalent stems are called verb 
suffixes, and the resulting complex forms are verbs. In addition, there is a small 
group of suffixes which follow both noun and verb stems; these are the pronominal 
suffix morphemes (§3.26.13-14) and the propensitive suffix morpheme may ‘to, 
toward’ (§3.26.18c). Any mention of noun or verb suffixes will include these last 
named morphemes. 

3.14. To summarize. A verb in Kechua is a complex form, i.e. a sequence of 
simple verb root or ambivalent root, noun root or ambivalent root plus verba- 
lizer, or compound noun or verb root, plus one or more verb suffixes. A noun, 
on the other hand, is a simple free form (noun root or ambivalent root), a com- 
plex free form (verb stem plus nominalizing suffix), or a compound free form 
(two noun roots or a noun root plus a noun stem), with or without one or more 
noun suffixes. 

3.2. The restricted suffixes. Certain Kechua suffixes are added both to verb 
or noun stems and to verb or noun suffixes, and have a fixed order of occurrence 
within a word; these are called RESTRICTED SUFFIXES. They contrast with suf- 
fixes which are added freely to verbs, nouns, adverbs, and particles,” and which 
are accordingly called UNRESTRICTED SUFFIXES (§3.3). 

3.21. The accompanying chart, Table 1, presents a synopsis of the restricted 
suffixes. The following boldface symbols appear in the chart: 


Ad adverbial Nm nominalizer Ps possessive 
Ar ambivalent root Nr_ noun root Sm simultative 
Cn connective Ns noun stem Va verb base 

Di diminutive Op optional Vb _ verbalizer 

Fu future Pl plural Vr_ verb root 

Gl goal Pn pronominal Vs_ verb stem 

Ip imperative Pp propensitive 


9 In the examples below, each complex form will usually be followed by a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the morpheme sequence involved. Where an example contains more than one 
word, the symbols refer only to the one word under discussion, hyphenated in the example. 

10 Adverbs are words which form the center of an adverbial expression (see Syntax §7); 
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3.22. In the chart, the restricted suffixes are arranged in the order of their 
occurrence within a word; the order of suffixation is from left to right. Each of 
the columns represents a class of morphemes whose members are mutually 
exclusive because they occupy the same position within a word. Other mor- 
phemes—e.g. the translocative pa-/pu- (2.3)" and the cislocative mu- (5.2); 
the reflexive ku (5.1) and the 1st-pers. obj. wa- (6); the continuative sya- (7) on 
the one hand and the non-second-person future sa-/su- and the second-person 
future wa- (9) on the other—are mutually exclusive for semantic rather than for- 
mal reasons. A class of morphemes which extends over several columns (or 
a member of such a class) is mutually exclusive with all the morphemes in 
those columns; e.g. the simultative morpheme spa (7a) is mutually exclusive 
with all the morphemes in classes 7-19. 

Some morphemes occupy the same column but do not extend over the same 
range; e.g. classes 7 and 7a, 8 and 8a. Wherever possible, morphemes occupying 
the same column and having the same range have been grouped into subclasses 
by either formal or semantic criteria; e.g. classes 16a and 18b. For convenience 
in description, certain classes of morphemes have been given general names; 
e.g. verbalizer (1), optional suffixes (2-9), pronominal suffixes (13-14). 

3.23. Among the restricted suffixes, some cannot end a word, but are always 
followed by at least one additional suffix. They are called NON-CONCLUSIVE 
SUFFIXES, and are indicated by a hyphen after the form; e.g. the verbalizer 
ca- (1.1). Those which can end a word are called CONCLUSIVE SUFFIXES, and 
have no hyphens after them. Among the non-conclusive suffixes are the optional 
suffixes, which are added to verb stems to form VERB BASES (Va);” the verbal- 
izers (1); the adverbial suffix t#-/nti- (12), and the first-person pronominal suffix 
morph n- (13.1). 

Among the conclusive suffixes are a few which are not added directly to the 
stems, but are added to suffixes. These are indicated by a hyphen before the 
form; e.g. future -ga (15). 

A non-conclusive suffix is always followed by a conclusive suffix; a conclusive 
suffix is sometimes followed by another conclusive suffix. 

Noun suffixes are indicated in the chart by an asterisk before the class name; 
e.g. *Vb. 

8.24. The following general statements can be made concerning the restricted 
suffixes. Every verb stem is followed by a conclusive suffix. Noun stems are 
free forms, but may also occur with suffixes. Nouns to which the goal suffix 
ta have been added are GoaL Nouns. Nouns to which the adverbial suffixes (Ad) 
have been added are called NOMINAL ADVERBS. The most complex morphological 
construction in Kechua is a nominal adverb formed on a derived noun stem 
from a verb base; e.g. (with the pronominal suffix y ‘his’) t’oqgo-ca-ci-ku-sya-ra- 





particles are uninflected words of limited distribution which sometimes occur in combina- 
tion with certain of the unrestricted suffixes (see §3.32 and §3.36). 


11 Numbers in parentheses are class numbers of the morphemes concerned, shown at the 
heads of the columns in Table 1. Where a class contains more than one morpheme, the par- 
ticular morpheme is identified by a numeral after a decimal point. 

12 Hereafter, references to verb stems will also include verb bases, which are gram- 
matically equivalent to stems. 
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gh-ti-y ‘with his having been made to dig a hole for himself, i.e. when he was 
made to dig a hole for himself’. This form can be diagrammed as follows: 


t’oqo—s-s aa ci ku sya ra qh ti 0 
_Nr + Vb_ 
Vs + Op + Op + Op + Op 
oe 
Ns + Ad¢+Pn 


A deverbal nominal adverb of this kind is grammatically equivalent to a simple 
nominal adverb such as wawa-nti-y ‘with his child’. 

3.25. A characteristic of most Kechua suffixes is that they are sometimes added 
not only to stems to form morphological units, but to whole phrases. Among 
the restricted suffixes, this is true of the simultative suffix spa (7a), the nominal- 
izers (10), the goal suffix ta (18), the pronominal suffixes (13-14), the adverbial 
suffixes (12, 18b), and the propensitive suffix may (18c). For example, in dieguca 
pasa-na-n-ta dekha-ni ‘I let Diego pass’, lit. ‘Diego his-passing I-allowed’, the 
nominalizer na is suffixed, not to the verb root pasa- ‘pass’ alone, but to the 
modified verb stem dieguca pasa- ‘Diego passing’. To this are added the pro- 
nominal suffix ‘his’ and the goal suffix ta. The verb root dekha- ‘permit’ has 
as its object, then, the entire phrase dieguca pasa-na-n-ta. To this modified 
verb stem is added the pronominal suffix ni ‘I’. The process can be diagrammed 
as follows: “g 











dieguca pasa—-na--n—-ta ~ dekha-ni 
N Vr Nm PnGl Wr Pa 


ee | 









































Again, in yaca-ni pay wast ruwa-sqa-n-ta ‘I know he built the house’, the nom- 
inalizer sga is added to the modified verb stem pay wast ruwa- ‘he house built’, 
after which the pronominal suffix 7 ‘his’ and the goal suffix ta are added: 


yaca-ni pay wasi ruwa-sqa---n---ta 
Vr Pn N N_ Vr Nm Pn Gl 
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In hogh brea wawa-ta walit’amuy ‘he wrapped up a tar doll’, the goal suffix ta 
is added not merely to the noun wawa ‘doll’, but to the noun phrase hogh brea 
wawa ‘a tar doll’. The immediate constituents of the construction hogh brea 
wawa-ta are therefore not hogh brea and wawa-ta, but hogh brea wawa and the 
goal suffix ta. Similarly, the immediate constituents of dieguca pasa-na-n-ta 
are dieguca pasa-na-y and ta, and those of pay wast ruwa-sqa-n-ta are pay wast- 
ruwa-sga-y and ta. 

In huk’uca-gh t’oqo-y ladu-y-may curamu-y ‘he placed (it) at the edge of the 
mouse’s hole’, lit. ‘the mouse’s his-hole at-its-edge he-placed’, the adverbial 
suffix may is added not only to the noun ladwy ‘its edge’, but to the noun phrase 
huk’ucagh togoyn laduy ‘the edge of the mouse’s hole’. 

For convenience in description, especially in the paper on syntax, a consti- 
tuent consisting of one or more free forms modifying a verb form, such as die- 
guca pasa- or pay wast ruwa-, will be called a MODIFIED VERB STEM; and a series 
of free forms, such as hogh brea wawa ‘a tar doll’ or huk’ucagh toqon laduy ‘the 
edge of the mouse’s hole’, will be called a NouN PHRASE. A noun phrase with the 
goal suffix ta¢ is a GOAL PHRASE. A noun phrase with an adverbial suffix is an 
ADVERBIAL PHRASE. 

When a nominalizer gh, na, sga, or y is added to a modified verb stem, it forms 
& COMPLEX DEVERBAL NOUN, as in the first two examples given above: dieguca 
pasa-na ‘Diego passing’ and pay wasi ruwa-sga ‘his house building’. SIMPLE 
DEVERBAL NOUNS (e.g. mikhu-na ‘food’, phawa-y ‘running’) are nouns derived 
from a simple verb root (see nominalizers, §3.26.10). These deverbal nouns are 
grammatically equivalent to simple nouns such as atogh ‘fox’ or papa ‘potato’. 

3.26. The following description of the restricted suffixes will proceed by the 
classes shown in the chart, §3.21. The environment of each morpheme will be 
given as exhaustively as possible. Since the material on hand is limited, the 
absence of a particular combination of morphemes may be fortuitous. This is 
especially true of the optional suffixes. 

8.26.1. Class 1: Verbalizers. These two morphemes form verb stems from 
noun and ambivalent stems. 

(1.1) ca- formative ‘makes something’. When this morpheme is affixed to 
certain noun and ambivalent stems, the resulting verb means ‘makes the object 
denoted by the stem’: 

q’ompu-ca-p Nr-Vb-Pn ‘he clenches’, lit. ‘he-makes-a-fist’ 
wasi-ca-ku-y Nr-Vb-Op-Pn ‘he makes a house for himself’ 
t’oqo-ca-y-ta gallariyn Ar-Vb-Nm-Gl ‘he began to make a hole’ 
laghta-ca-ku-pki-cis Ar-Vb-Op-Pn-P! ‘you will settle yourselves’ 

(1.2) ya- transformative ‘becomes something’. When this morpheme is affixed 
to certain nouns, the resulting verb means ‘becomes the thing denoted by the 
noun’: 

c’isi-ya-mo-qh-ti-p-fia Nr-Vb-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Un ‘when the night was fall- 
ing’, lit. ‘with-its-becoming-night-already’ 

wakhca-ya-ru-na-p-kama Nr-Vb-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘until he became poor’, 
lit. ‘up-to-his-becoming-poor’ 

3.26.2. Class 2: 

(2.1) (y)na- reciprocal ‘each other, mutually’; always found before the re- 
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flexive suffix ku-. Sometimes the causative suffix ci- appears between (y)na- 
and ku-. Na- also occurs with the intensive suffix (y)ku-. Examples are too few 
to indicate whether na- and yna- occur in free variation: 
maka-na-ku-p-ku Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Pl ‘they fight each other’ 
pay paykunata qasu-na-ci-ku-p Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn ‘he made them hit 
each other’ 
napa-yna-ku-ku-p-ku Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn-Pl ‘they greeted each other with 
pleasure’ 

(2.2) ra-/ru- developmental, indicating a certain point in the action. The 
morph ra- seems to occur before a syllable with a high vowel, e.g. mu- or ci-; 
ru- is found everywhere else.“ The morpheme occurs after the transformative 
ya-, and before the causative ci-, cislocative mu-, continuative sya-, simultative 
spa, future morph sa-, and nominalizing na and sqa. 

ra-: . 

runata wakhca-ya-ra-ci-na-p-kama Nr-Vb-Op-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘until he 
makes the man poor’ 

c’isi-ya-ra-mo-qh-ti-p-fia Nr-Vb-Op-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Un ‘when the night 
was falling’, lit. ‘with-its-becoming-night-already’ 

aypa-ra-mu-yn Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘he got close’ 

hakucis haykusuncis lluy lawata mikhu-ra-mu-su-) Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn ‘let’s 
go in and eat all the soup’. 


ru-: 
¢’isi-ya-ru-sya-qh-ti-p-fia Nr-Vb-Op-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Un ‘when the night 


was falling’, lit. ‘with-its-becoming-night-already’ 
aypa-ru-sya-ra-)-fia Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn-Un ‘he was about to get close’ 
hayku-ru-spa Vr-Op-Sm ‘entering, going in’ 
p’aku-ru-sa-qh Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘I will break’ 
mikhu-ru-sa-y-ki Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Pn ‘I will eat you’ 
sayku-ru-na-p-ku-kama Vr-Op-Nm-Pn-Pl-Ad ‘until they got tired’, lit. 
‘until-their-getting-tired’ 
tuku-ru-sqa Vr-Op-Nm ‘changing’ 
(2.3) pa-/pu- translocative ‘away from the speaker’. There is but one example 
of the morph pa-, before the reflexive ku-: 
cuta-pa-ku-y-ta qallarin Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Gl ‘he started pulling himself 
away’, lit. ‘he-began-the-pulling-away-of-himself’ 
The morph pu- is found before the II and III" singular pronominal suffixes 
9 and yki, the receptive wa-, the imperative y, and the nominalizer y: 
c’itilla pasa-pu-y Vr-Op-Pn ‘he went away very quickly’ 
t’ogonta ruwa-pu-pki Vr-Op-Pn ‘you will make his hole’ 


18 On the basis of the complementation of ra- and ru-, one would expect the same dis- 
tribution for pa-/pu- (2.3). But pu- occurs before the high vowel 7 (ruwa-pu-yki ‘you will 
make’). 

M4 The following abbreviations will be used to identify the pronominal suffixes: 

I first person S singular PI plural inclusive 
II second person PP plural PE plural exclusive 
III third person 
—IIT non-third person 
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llanka-pu-wa-pki Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘you will work for me’ 
wasiykimay kuti-pu-y Vr-Op-Ip ‘go back to your house!’ 
wakici-pu-y Vr-Op-Nm ‘the disposing of’ (wakici-y ‘the arranging’) 

(2.4) ri- inceptive ‘begins to do’. The morpheme occurs before the reflexive 
ku-, the cislocative mu-, the simultative spa-, and the nominalizing sqa. It is 
always found with such verbs as gallariy ‘begins’: 

manca-ri-ku-ra-p-ku Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn-Pl ‘they began to be afraid’ 
rikhe’a-ri-mu-p Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘begins waking up’ 

qapa-ri-spa Vr-Op-Sm ‘beginning to cry’ 

kusi-ri-sqa Ar-Op-Nm ‘being very happy’ 

3.26.3. Class 3: (y)ku- intensive ‘thoroughly, with pleasure’. The morpheme 
occurs sometimes after the reciprocal (y)na-, before the causative ci- and the 
reflexive ku-. It appears also (if this is the same morpheme) in such verbs as ha- 
yku-y ‘goes in’, saluda-yku-y ‘salutes’, napa-yku-y ‘greets’; here its meaning 
is not evident in the translation. There are not enough examples to indicate 
whether ku- and yku- are in free variation or in complementation: 

waghta-yku-ni Vr-Op-Pn ‘I really did a job of whipping’ 

q’asu-yku-p Vr-Op-Pn ‘he hits with pleasure’ 

saghma-na-ku-ku-p-ku Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn-Pl ‘they hit each other vig- 
orously with their fists’ 

ha-yku-ci-y Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘he made her get back in (thoroughly)’ 

sagh-ma-yku-ku-p Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn ‘he punches thoroughly’ 

3.26.4. Class 4: ci- causative ‘makes someone do something’. It is found after 
the intensive yku- and the developmental ra-, and before the reflexive ku-, the 
cislocative mu-, the receptive wa-, and the nominalizing suffix na: 

runakunata yaca-ci-y Vr-Op-Pn ‘he taught the men to build’ 

ha-yku-ci-p Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘he made her get back in (thoroughly)’ 

runata wakhca-ya-ra-ci-na-p-kama Nr-Vb-Op-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘until he 
made the man poor’ 

llaqhta-ci-ku-nki-cis Ar-Op-Op-Pn-P1] ‘you will get yourselves settled 
in the city’ 

macuratatagh hatari-ci-mu-p Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘and she aroused the old 
man’ 

kasara-ci-wa-y-ta munap Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Gl ‘he wants to make me marry’ 

waqhta-ci-wa-sqa-yki-manta Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Pn-Pn-Ad ‘because you let 
him beat me’, lit. ‘from-your-causing-me-the-beating’ 

3.26.5. Class 5: 

(5.1) ku- reflexive ‘oneself’. This morpheme occurs with all persons. It is found 
after the verbalizing suffix ca-, the reciprocal (y)na-, the translocative pa-, the 
inceptive ri-, the intensive (y)ku-, and the causative ci-, and before the receptive 
wa, the continuative sya-, the simultative spa-, the perfective ra-, the non-II 
future sa-/su-, and the nominalizing suffixes na, sqa, and y: 

e’anti-ku-p Vr-Op-Pn ‘entangles oneself’ 

llaqhta-ca-ku-pki-cis Ar-Vb-Op-Pn-P1 ‘you settle yourselves in the city’ 
maqa-na-ku-sya-p-ku Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn-P1 ‘they are fighting each other’ 
cuta-pa-ku-y-ta Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Gl ‘(he started) pulling himself away’ 
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manca-ri-ku-spa Vr-Op-Op-Sm ‘becoming afraid’ 

napa-yna-ku-ku-p-ku Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn-P1 ‘they greeted each other with 
pleasure’ 

napa-yku-ku-wa-p Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn ‘he greeted me’ 

sama-ku-sya-pki-cu Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Un ‘are you resting yourself?’ 

asi-ku-spa Vr-Op-Sm ‘he laughing’ 

manca-ri-ku-ra-j-ku Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn-Pl ‘they became scared’ 

kasara-ku-sa-qh-mi Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Un ‘I am indeed going to marry’ 

paqa-ku-na-y-pagh Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Ad ‘in order to hide me’, lit. ‘for- 
my-hiding-myself’ 

t’urpu-ku-sqa Vr-Op-Nm ‘the pricking; pricked’ 

kasara-ku-y-ta munanicu Vr-Op-Nm-Gl ‘I don’t want to get married’, 
lit. ‘the-marrying-myself I-don’t-want’ 

(5.2) mu- cislocative; indicates a change of state or position in the direction 
of the speaker. With verbs of motion, this meaning is very clear; with other 
verbs, the morpheme seems to indicate a completed state: 

ha-mu-p ‘he comes’ hatari-mu-p ‘he wakes up’ 
ha-yku-mu-p ‘he comes in’ isa-mu-p ‘he takes out’ 
kuti-mu-y ‘he returns’ kicaku-mu-p ‘it clears up’ 
lloghsi-mu-p ‘he comes out’ qhawa-mu-p ‘he looks at’ 
maska-mu-p ‘he looks for and comes’ walt’a-mu-p ‘he wraps up’ 
The morpheme occurs after the optional suffixes inceptive ri- and causative ci-, 
and before the Ist-pers. obj. wa-, the continuative sya-, the non-II future sa-, 
and the nominalizing suffixes gh, na, and y: 
ninay para-mu-p-qa Vr-Op-Pn-Fu ‘it’s going to rain fire’ 
rikhe’a-ri-mu-) Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘he wakes up’ 
hatari-ci-mu-p Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘he makes him wake up’ 
qati-mu-wa-sya-) Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn ‘he is following me’ 
para-mu-sya-j-fia Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Un ‘it is raining already’ 
mallkitay maska-mu-sa-gh Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘I am going to search for a tree’ 
c’isi-ya-mo-qgh-ti-y Nr-Vb-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn ‘when it became night’, lit. 
‘with-its-becoming-night’ 
lloghsi-mu-na-y-pagh Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Ad ‘in order to free me’, lit. ‘for- 
my-freeing’ 
lloghsi-mu-y-ta atincu Vr-Op-Nm-Gl ‘he couldn’t be free’, lit. ‘the- 
freeing he-couldn’t-do’ (Cf. with the example just above.) 
3.26.6. Class 6: wa- Ist-person object. To indicate plurality, the pluralizing 
pronominal suffix ku- is added to the pronominal ending, thus: 
q’asu-wa-pki Vr-Op-Pn ‘you (S) hit me’ 
q’asu-wa-pki-ku Vr-Op-Pn-Pl ‘you (8) hit us’ 
In the latter case, if the subject of the action is plural, the pronoun gaykuna is 
used to indicate this:!5 
qapkuna q’asu-wa-pki-ku ‘you-all'® hit us’ 
16 The II P morpheme -cis and the I PE morpheme -ku do not both occur in the same 


form. 
16 Second person plural will be rendered in English (with apologies) as ‘you-all’. 
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The morpheme occurs after the causative ci-, the reflexive ku-, and the cisloca- 
tive mu-, and before the continuative sya-, the imperative y, and the nominaliz- 
ing suffixes gh, sqa, and y: 
kasara-ci-wa-y-ta munay Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Gl ‘he wants to make me marry’, 
lit. ‘making-me-to-marry he-wants’ 
napa-yku-ku-wa-y Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn ‘he greeted me affectionately’ 
c’anti-mu-wa-p brea wawapi Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘he stuck me in the tar doll’ 
qati-mu-wa-sya-y Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn ‘he is following me’ 
ama saqi-wa-y-cu Vr-Op-Nm-Un ‘don’t leave me!’ 
mana kac’ari-wa-qh-ti-yki-qa Vr-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Fu ‘if you don’t let go 
of me’, lit. ‘not with-your-letting-me-go-in-the-future’ 
runaway waghta-ci-wa-sqa-yki-manta Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘because you 
let the man beat me’, lit. ‘with-the-man for-your-letting-beat-me’ 
cuta-mu-wa-y Vr-Op-Op-Nm ‘the pulling me away’ 
3.26.7. Class 7: sya- continuative; indicates continuation of action in the 
present, past, and future: 
mikhu-sya-ni Vr-Op-Pn ‘I am eating’ 
mikhu-sya-ra-ni Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘I was eating’ 
mikhu-sya-sa-qh Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘I will be eating’ 
The suffix is found after the developmental ru-, the reflexive ku-, the cislocative 
mu-, and the receptive wa-, and before the perfective ra- and the nominalizing 
gh: 
taripu-ru-sya-qh-ti-p-fia Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Un ‘when he was about 
to reach’ 
t’oqo-ca-ku-sya-ni Ar-Vb-Op-Op-Pn ‘I am digging a hole for myself’ 
fia nina para-mu-sya-p-fia Ar-Op-Op-Pn-Un ‘already it is raining fire’ 
qati-mu-wa-sya-p Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn ‘he is following me’ 
fia pufiu-sya-ra-p-ku-fia Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Pl-Un ‘they were already sleeping’ 
hink’i-sya-qh-ta Vr-Op-Nm-Gl ‘the striving (object)’ 
rima-sya-qh-ti-p Vr-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn ‘when he was talking’, lit. ‘with- 
his-talking’ . 
3.26.7a. Class 7a: spa simultative. Of two or more simultaneous actions, one 
is expressed by a verb with this suffix. It is found after the verbalizer ca-, the 
developmental ru-, the inceptive r7-, and the reflexive ku-. There is no example 
of the morpheme spa occurring before another restricted suffix. (This omission 
is probably fortuitous.) 
t’oqo-ca-spa Ar-Vb-Sm ‘making a hole’ 
umap mapkamay hayku-ru-spa Vr-Op-Sm ‘his head being in the bowl’ 
qaga-ri-spa rikhe’amup Vr-Op-Sm ‘crying, he got up’ 
asi-ku-spa niy Vr-Op-Sm ‘laughing, he said’ 
muna-spa mana muna-spa, pakariy noqawap ripki ‘you’re going with 
me tomorrow whether you want to or not’, lit. ‘wanting not wanting 
tomorrow with-me you-go’ 
3.26.8. Class 8: ra- perfective; indicates past action or state. The morpheme 
occurs after the reflexive ku- and the continuative sya-, and before the nominal- 
izing gh: 
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manca-ri-ku-ra-y-ku Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn-P! ‘they got scared’ 

taripu-ru-sya-ra-)-fia Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn-Un ‘he was about to get hold of? 

mikhu-ra-qh-ti-) Vr-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn ‘when he ate’, lit. ‘with-his-having- 
eaten’ 

3.26.8a. Class 8a: y imperative ‘command’. It occurs after the cislocative pu-, 
the reflexive ku-, and the receptive wa-: 

wasiykimay kuti-pu-y Vr-Op-Ip ‘go back to your house!’ 

ama manca-ri-ku-y-cis-cu Vr-Op-Op-Ip-Pl-Un ‘don’t you-all be afraid!’ 

cuta-mu-wa-y Vr-Op-Op-Ip ‘pull me!’ 
This morpheme does not occur with the pronominal suffixes; but the suffix -cis, 
which is regularly used to indicate the second person plural, is added to denote a 
command addressed to several persons: 

qosqomay ri-y-cis Vr-Ip-Pl ‘you-all go down to Cuzco!’ 

3.26.1. Class 9: 

(9.1) sa-/su- non-second person future; indicates future tense for all persons 
except the second. 

The morph sa- occurs after the developmental ra-/ru-, the intensive (y)ku-, 
the reflexive ku-, and the cislocative mu-, and before the first-person singular 
morph y indicating actor with the second person singular morph -ki as object 
(with the exclusive plural suffix -ku for plural actor, the inclusive plural suffix 
-cis for plural object), and the non-third-person singular morph gh (see §3.26.13- 
14). 

The morph swu- occurs after the receptive wa-, the reflexive ku-, and the cislo- 
cative mu-, and before the nominalizing gh, the first-person singular morph 
n- (which takes the inclusive plural suffix -cis), and also before the third-person 
singular morph 4. 

sa-: 
suya-sa-qh-ku Vr-Op-Pn-Pl ‘we (PE) will wait’ 
q’asu-sa-y-ki-ku Vr-Op-Pn-Pn-Pl ‘we will hit you’ 
p’aki-ru-sa-qh Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘I will break’ 
mikhu-ru-sa-y-ki Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Pn ‘I will eat you’ 
waghta-yku-sa-qh Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘I will beat him’ 
kasara-ku-sa-qh-mi Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Un ‘I will marry’ 
masaka-mu-sa-gh Vr-Op-Op-Pn ‘I’m going to look for and come’ 
su-: 
p’ampa-ru-wa-su-y Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn ‘it will fall on me’ 
kasara-ku-su-n-cis Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Pl ‘we (PI) will be married’ 
hakucis hayku-su-n-cis mikhu-ra-mu-su-p Vr-Op-Pn-Pl Vr-Op-Op-Op-Pn 
‘let’s go in and eat’ 
qati-so-qh-ti-p-ki Vr-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Pn ‘when the man follows you’, lit. 
‘with-the-man-following-you’ 

(9.2) wa- second person future; always occurs with the non-third person 
pronominal suffix gh. This morpheme is in partial contrast with the preceding 
future morpheme sa-/su-, in that the morph sa- also occurs with the non-third 
person gh. If it were not for this contrast, wa- could be assigned to a generalized 
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future morpheme sa-/su-/wa-.!” Examples are: 
muna-wa-qh-cu haykuyta Vr-Op-Pn-Un ‘would you like to go into’ 
ripuyta ati-qa-qh-cis Vr-Op-Pn-Pl ‘you could leave’ 
muna-wa-qh-ki-cis-man-cu Vr-Op-Pn-Pn-Pl-Ad-Un ‘would you-all like’ 
3.26.10. Class 10: Nominalizers. These are nominalizing suffixes which de- 
rive noun stems from inflected and non-inflected verb stems. The derived noun 
stems pattern like noun roots. 
(10.1) gh agentive; forms nouns with the meaning of agent or performer of the 
action: 
caqo-gh Vr-Nm ‘hunter’, lit. ‘hunting-one’ 
wasi-ca-ko-qh Nr-Vb-Op-Nm ‘the house-owner’, lit. ‘one-who-houses- 
himself’ 
ayar ucuta rikupku mac’aymanta Illoghsi-qh-ta!® Vr-Nm-Gl ‘they saw 
Ayar Uchu leaving the cave’, lit. ‘Ayar Uchu they-saw from-the-cave 
one-who-leaves’ 
This suffix occurs with the additive morpheme ti-/nti- (§3.26.12) to form nom- 
inal adverbs. The combination is followed by the pronominal noun suffixes, 
which in turn are sometimes followed by the future -ga, or by the unrestricted 
suffixes tagh or fia. Before the nominalizer gh, the following verb suffixes are 
found: the developmental ru-, the reflexive ku-, the cislocative mu-, the recep- 
tive wa-, the continuative sya-, and the non-II future su-: 
mana kac’a-ro-gh-ti-yki-qa Vr-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Fu ‘if you don’t set free’ 
c’isi-ya-mo-qh-ti-y Nr-Vb-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn ‘when it became dark’, lit. 
‘with-its-becoming-night’ 
c’isi-ya-ru-sya-qh-ti-p-fia Nr-Vb-Op-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Un ‘when it is be- 
coming dark already’ 
mana kac’a-ri-wa-qh-ti-yki-qa Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Fu ‘if you don’t free 
me’, lit. ‘not with-your-begin-freeing-me-in-the-future’ 
qati-so-qh-ti-p-ki Vr-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Pn ‘when in the future he follows 
you’, lit. ‘with-his-following-you-in-the-future’ 
(10.2) na substantival; derives nouns which name objects connected in some 
way with the verbal action: 
mikhu-na Vr-Nm ‘food’ 
tiya-na-y Vr-Nm-Pn ‘my chair’ 
pufiu-na-ta ruwaspa Vr-Nm-Gl ‘making a bed’ 
This suffix occurs with the purposive pagh and the limitative kama, with the 
pronominal suffixes of Set One (§3.26.13-14) infixed, to form nominal adverbs: 
mikhu-na-m-pagh Vr-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘in order for him to eat’, lit. ‘for-his- 
eating’ 
1 For the distribution of these two future morphemes see §3.26.13-14, where they are 


treated in conjunction with the pronominal suffixes. 

18 When asked for a form translating ‘would you-all’, the informant at first replied 
that there was none, but later offered the form here cited. It appears to be a combination 
of muna-wa-gh ‘you would like’ and the suffix conglomerate -cis-man-cu ‘could you?’. In 
any case, it is a form of doubtful validity. 

19 Note the concord: lloghsi-qh-ta agrees with the form that it modifies, aya ucu-ta. For 


the tactical analysis, see Syntax §6.2.1. 
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mikhu-na-p-kama Vr-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘until he ate’, lit. “up-to-his-eating’ 
Before the nominalizer na the following verb suffixes are found: the develop- 
mental ru-, the causative ci-, the reflexive ku-, and the cislocative mu-: 
sayku-ru-na-n-ku-kama Vr-Op-Nm-Pn-Pl-Ad ‘until they got tired’ 
wakhca-ya-ra-ci-na-pj-kama Nr-Vb-Op-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘until he made the 
man poor’, lit. ‘until-his-being-made-poor’ 
paqa-ku-na-y-pagh Vr-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘for the purpose of hiding myself’, 
lit. ‘for-my-hiding-myself’ 
kuti-mu-na-y-kama Vr-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘until I come back’, lit. ‘until- 
my-coming-back’ 
(10.3) sga resultative; derives nouns which indicate the result of the verbal 
action (e.g. ni-y ‘to say’, ni-sqa ‘that which is said’): 
rawra-sqa wasi Vr-Nm ‘the burnt house’ 
runahina p’aca-sqa Vr-Nm ‘dressed like a man’ 
ankamay tuku-sqa Vr-Nm ‘changed into an eagle’ 
kusi-sqa runa Ar-Nm ‘a happy man’ 
lluy phifia-sqa pasay huk’uca maskaqgh Ar-Nm ‘very angry, he began 
looking for the mouse’ 
caypitagh allip allin caqhma-sqa-ta ayar ucuta saqinku Vr-Nm-Gl ‘they 
left Ayar Uchu there, very well tied up’ 
This suffix occurs with the causal rayku, with the pronominal noun suffixes of 
Set One infixed to form nominal adverbs: 
qhapagh ka-sqa-n-rayku Vr-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘because he is rich’ 
The suffix sga also occurs with the consequential manta, with the pronominal 
suffixes of Set One infixed to form nominal adverbs: 
lisu ka-sqa-p-manta Vr-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘on account of his insolence’, lit. 
‘insolence from-his-there-being’ 
waghta-ci-wa-sqa-yki-manta Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘on account of your 
causing me to be beaten’ 
The suffix occurs with the goal suffix ta, with or without the pronominal noun 
suffixes infixed between them: 
qhapagh ka-sqa-p-ku-ta yacaghtin Vr-Nm-Pn-PI-Gl ‘when he knew that 
they were rich’, lit. ‘rich-ones they-were with-his-knowing’ 
hogh brea wawata walt’amuy runahina p’aca-sqa-ta Vr-Nm-Gl ‘he made 
a tar doll dressed like a man’. 
The suffix occurs after the following optional suffixes: the inceptive 77-, the de- 
velopmental ru-, the reflexive ku-, and the receptive wa-: 
kusi-ri-sqa niy Ar-Op-Nm ‘very happy, he said’ 
atoghmapfia tuku-ru-sqa Vr-Op-Nm ‘turned into a fox already’ 
kiskakunawap t’urpu-ku-sga ‘pricked by the thorns’. 
waqhta-ci-wa-sqa-yki-manta Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘on account of your 
causing me to be beaten’ 
(10.4) y infinitive; makes a substantive which denotes simply the action of the 
verb root: 
mikhu-y gustawan Vr-Nm ‘eating is pleasing to me’, i.e. ‘I like to eat’ 
waghta-y-ta qallariy Vr-Nm-Gl ‘he begins to beat’ 
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pufiu-y-map tukupku” Vr-Nm-Ad ‘they go to sleep’, lit. ‘they change 
into sleeping’ 
The suffix occurs after the following verbal suffixes: the verbalizer ca-, the in- 
tensive (y)ku-, the reflexive ku-, the cislocative mu-, and the receptive wa-; it 
occurs before the diminutive ca, the accusative ta, the propensitive may, and the 
unrestricted suffix Ua: 
t’oqo-ca-y-ta qallarin Ar-Vb-Nm-Gl ‘he begins to make a hole’ 
saqghma-yku-y Vr-Op-Nm ‘punches thoroughly’ 
napa-yku-ku-y Vr-Op-Op-Nm ‘greet each other with pleasure’ 
lloghsi-mu-y-ta atin Vr-Op-Nm-Gl ‘he cannot do the freeing’ 
wawanwap kasara-ci-wa-y-ta munan Vr-Op-Op-Nm-G] ‘he wants to make 
me marry his daughter’ 
muna-y-ca-lla-fia Vr-Nm-Di-Un-Un ‘a very beautiful one’ 
imatatagh ruwa-y-may Vr-Nm-Ad ‘what would I do’ 
phawa-y phawa-y-lla pasan ‘he ran very fast’, lit. ‘running running-bit 
he-goes’ 

3.26.11. Class 11: 

(11.1) ca diminutive ‘the little one’; after proper names and derived nouns 
with the nominalizing suffix y, and before the accusative ta, the propensitive 
may, the pronominal noun suffixes of Set One, and the additive la: 

malika-ca ‘little Malika’ 

diegu-ca ‘little Diego’ 

paskwal-ca ‘little Pasqual’ 

diegu-ca-ta rikuy Nr-Di-Gl, ‘he sees little Diego’ 

diegu-ca-man-tagh nip Nr-Di-Ad-Un ‘and little Diego said’ 

mama-ca-n-cis-ta rikuy Nr-Di-Pn-Pl-Gl ‘he sees our [Holy] Mother’ 

muna-y-ca-lla-fia Vr-Nm-Di-Un-Un ‘a very beautiful one’ 

tuta-ca-lla-manta Nr-Di-Un-Ad ‘early in the morning’, lit. ‘from-a-little- 
bit-of-dawn’ 

(11.2) s narrative ‘a certain’. Only one example occurs in the material: hogh 
runa-s wertay kasqa ‘a certain man had a garden’. 

3.26.12. Class 12: ti-/nti- accompaniment ‘with’. The morph t- occurs after 
consonants, specifically after the nominalizer gh; nti- occurs after vowels, usually 
of noun roots. Both occur with the pronominal suffixes of Sets One and Two to 
form nominal adverbs. 

The n of the morph niéi- is perhaps to be assigned to the emphatic morpheme 
9, one of the unrestricted suffixes discussed in §3.3. If so, nti- is two morphs n 
and t-, meaning ‘with there being’. In nouns referring to time, e.g. ‘day’ and 
‘month’, néi- is translated with a temporal meanin:;. 

lluy p’uncay-ni-nti-p Mapk’ani Nr-Em#-Ad-Pn ‘I worked the whole day’ 
lluy killa-nti-y qosqopi Nr-Ad-Pn ‘he spent a whole month in Cuzco’ 
lluy c’isi-nti-p Nr-Ad-Pn ‘during the whole night’ 

20 The verb tukuy ‘to pretend, to change’ is modified by a nominal adverb with the suffix 
may ‘in, into’; e.g. gaga-may tukuy ‘he changes into a rock’, seryu seryu-may tukuy ‘he 
pretended to be very serious’. 

21 Km = empy morph. See §2.12 and fn. 5. 
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suyqo-y-kukupin-ni-nti-y Nr-Pn-Nr-Em-Ad-Pn ‘with his heart and his 


liver’ 


taripu-ru-sya-qh-ti-p-fia Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Un ‘when he was about 
to seize’, lit. ‘with-his-being-about-to-seize’ 

kallpan atipa-qh-ti-p Vr-Nm-Ad-Pn ‘when she was losing her energy’, 
lit. ‘her-strength with-its-dropping’ 

mana tusa-gh-ti-y-qa Vr-Nm-Ad-Pn-Fu ‘if I were not holding’, lit. ‘not 
with-my-holding-in-the-future’ 

mana kac’ari-wa-qgh-ti-y-ki-qa Vr-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Pn-Fu ‘if you don’t let 
go of me’, lit. ‘not with-your-letting-me-go-in-the-future’ 
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n-cis ‘our’ 


y-ku ‘our’ 


y-ki-ku ‘our ... you(-all)’ 


n-cis ‘we’ 
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n-cis ‘we’ 


y-ku ‘we’ 





yki-cis 
‘you-all’s’ 
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‘you-all’ 


nki-cis ‘you-all’ 





n-ku ‘their’ 


n-ki-ku ‘their ... you(-all)’ 


n-ku ‘they’ 


yn-ku ‘they’ 




















TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF 


The fifth and following of these examples are deverbal nominal adverbs, i.e. 
nominal adverbs formed from a nominalized verb stem. 

3.26.13-14. Classes 13 and 14: The pronominal suffix morphemes which have 
been grouped as classes 13 and 14 in the positional chart (§3.21) will be dis- 
cussed here as a group. The morphemes are as follows: 


(IS) = y/n-/ni 
(II 8) -ki/yki/pki 
(III S) ry) 
(—III 8) -gh 
(P) -cis/-ku 


first person singular 
second person singular 
third person singular 
non-third person singular 
pronominal plural (see §3.26.16a) 


The first- and second-person morphemes have several morphs each, some of 
which occur with noun stems, others with verb stems. The third-person mor- 
pheme contains only a single morph y, which appears with both noun stems and 
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verb stems. The non-third-person morpheme also contains only one morph 
-gh, which always occurs after the future morphemes sa-/su- and wa-, and is 
found only with verb stems. 

Table 2 shows the complete distribution of the pronominal suffix morphs. 
The suffixes are arranged in seven sets, each set of morphs occurring in a par- 
ticular environment, e.g. with noun stems, with verb stems, or with particular 
suffixes. 

The pronominal morphs of the first two sets, indicating possession, are suffixed 
to noun stems indicating what is possessed; e.g. werta-y ‘my garden’, wasi-y ‘his 
house’. The possessive noun suffix gh/pa (18a) is added to a noun denoting the 





After Verb Stem 





Set Five Set Six Set Seven 
Non-Second Person Second Person 


Actor, 
with Second-Person Object Future Future 





y-ki ‘I... you’ 
sa-gh ‘I shall’ 


y-ki-cis ‘I ... you-all’ 








wa-gh ‘you will’ 





n-ki ‘he ... you’ 
su-y ‘he will’ 
n-ki-cis ‘he ... you-all’ 





su-n-cis ‘we shall’ 
y-ki-ku ‘we ... you’ sa-qh-ku ‘we shall’ 








wa-qh-cis/wa-gh-ki- 
cis ‘you-all will’ 





n-ki-ku ‘they ... you’ su-n-ku ‘they will’ 

















THE PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 


possessor; e.g. dieguca-gh ‘little Diego’s’, cagogh-pa ‘the hunter’s’. In Set Two, 
certain morphemes of Set One are followed by the second-person morph -ki, 
which indicates the object of: the action denoted by the verb root underlying the 
noun stem. The only example of Set Two actually found in the recorded mate- 
rial is a nominal adverb formed with the adverbial suffix #- from a derived 
noun stem containing the nominalizer gh: 

qati-so-qh-ti-p-ki Vr-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Pn ‘when he follows you’, lit. ‘with 

his following you’ 

Since the suffix y-ki is identical with the corresponding suffix of Set Five, a com- 
plete paradigm has been supplied for Set Two on the assumption that the iden- 
tity extends through all its members.” As might be expected, there is no suffix 


22 Since the morphs of Sets Two and Five are identical, it would be possible to treat 
them as a single set. They are separated here in order to complete the paradigms of verb 
suffixes and noun suffixes. 
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in Set Five (and consequently none in Set Two) for the first person plural in- 
clusive. 

Suffixes of Set Three are added to verb stems to indicate the actor. Those of 
Set Four, which differ from Set Three only in the first person singular, appear 
before the propensative suffix may ‘would, could’. Set Five, like Set Two, in- 
cludes in each suffix one morph denoting first- or third-person actor and another 
denoting second-person object. 

Morphs of Set Six occur exclusively after the non-second person future mor- 
pheme sa-/su- (which occurs sometimes with suffixes of Set Five also) and the 
second person future morpheme wa- (§3.26.9.2). The morph sa- of the non- 
second person future morpheme combines with the non-third person singular 
morph gh to denote the first person singular future; e.g. waghta-sa-gh ‘I shall 
whip’. The morph su- of the same morpheme combines with the first person 
singular morph n- (always followed by the pronominal plural inclusive -cis) 
and with the regular third person singular morph y to denote the first person 
plural inclusive future and the third person singular future; e.g. waghta-su-n-cis 
‘we shall whip’, waghta-su-y ‘he will whip’. 

Morphs of Set Seven combine with the second person future morph wa- to 
denote the second person future; e.g. waghta-wa-gh ‘you will whip’. The suffixes 
of Sets Six and Seven dovetail to form a complete future paradigm, as follows 
(I = first person, etc.; F = future; S = singular): 


-IIF sa + -IIIS gh = ISF _- sa-gh ‘I shall’ 
IIF wa + -IIIS gh = IISF_ wa-gh‘youwill’ 
—-IIF su + TIS y = ITDISF su-y ‘he will’ 


The pronominal plural morphemes have the forms -c7s for inclusive and -ku 
for exclusive; see §3.26.16a.” 

3.26.15. Class 15: -ga generalized future. In the recorded material this mor- 
pheme occurs most frequently with suffixes of the third person singular and 
plural. (The non-second person future morph sw- also occurs with the third per- 
son singular, but not with the third person plural.) When -ga accompanies the 
third person singular morph y and the exlusive plural -ku, it appears between 
them. 

-ga occurs also in nominal adverbs with the suffix t#-/nti-. In such words it 
often has a conditional meaning: ‘if such-and-such were to happen’, lit. ‘with 
such-and-such happening in the future’. Examples:* 

pay wasita ruwa-n-qa Vr-Pn-Fu ‘he will build a house’ 
nina para-mu-p-qa Vr-Op-Pn-Fu ‘it’s going to rain fire’ 

2% [F. G. Lounsbury adds that future forms with second-person object have the endings 
1S F sa-y-ki ‘I shall ... you’, sa-y-ki-cis ‘I shall ... you-all’, III S F su-y-ki ‘he will... you’, 
su-y-ki-cis ‘he will ... you-all’, I PE F sa-y-ki-ku ‘we (excl.) shall ... you or you-all’, III 
P F su-y-ki-ku ‘they will ... you or you-all’. These endings can be constructed from suffixes 
of Set Five, together with the choice of sa or su as indicated in Set Six. Examples: q’asu- 
sa-y-ki ‘I shall hit you’, gankunata q’asu-sa-y-ki-cis ‘I shall hit you-all’, q’asu-su-y-ki-cis 
‘he will hit you-all’, g’asu-su-y-ki-ku ‘they will hit you or you-all’.—BB] 

23 A homophonous morpheme qa, occurring after nouns and pronouns, serves as a sen- 
tence connective or as an intensive. See §3.35 for a treatment of this morpheme. 
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paykuna wasita ruwa-p-qa-ku Vr-Pn-Fu-P! ‘they will build a house’ 

mana tusa-qgh-ti-y-qa Vr-Nm-Ad-Pn-Fu ‘if I do not hold up’ 

mana kac’a-ri-wa-qh-ti-yki-qa Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Fu ‘if you don’t free 
me’ 

3.26.16. Class 16: kuna nominal plural; after noun stems and pronominal 
noun suffixes, and before the goal suffix fa and the adverbial suffixes gh, pis, 
and way: 

tura-kuna Nr-P! brothers’ 

tura-y-kuna Nr-Pn-P! ‘my brothers’ 

pay-kuna Nr-Pl ‘they’ 

pay-kuna-ta-tagh nip Nr-Pl-Gl-Un ‘and she told them’ 

wayqi-p-kuna-gh warminkuwap kasarakup Nr-Pn-Pl-Ad ‘he married the 
wives of his brothers’ 

caki-n-kuna-pis c’antikupfia Nr-Pn-Pl-Ad ‘his feet also got stuck’ 

maki-p-kuna-wayp t’oqocayta qallariyn Nr-Pn-Pl-Ad ‘he began making a 
hole with his hands’ 

3.26.16a. Class 16a. 

(16a.1) -cis pronominal inclusive plural; with the first person morph n- (found 
only with -cis), and with the second person morpheme. 

(16a.2) -ku pronominal exclusive plural; with the regular first person morph y 
after noun stems, and with the third person morph 4. 

In constructions involving a first- or third-person actor and a second-person 
object, -cis indicates plurality of the object, -ku indicates plurality of the actor. 
When both actor and objects are to be pluralized, the appropriate suffix (-cis 
or -ku) is used for one, and a separate pronoun for the other: 

noqa saqhma-y-ki-cis Vr-Pn-Pn-P! ‘I hit-you-all’ 

noqa-y-ku saghma-y-ki-cis Nr-Pn-Pl Vr-Pn-Pn-P1 ‘we hit-you-all’ 

qanta saghma-su-p-ki-ku Vr-Op-Pn-Pn-Pl ‘they-will-hit you’ 

qanta-kuna-ta saghma-su-y-ki-ku Nr-PlI-Gl Vr-Op-Pn-Pn-Pl ‘they-will- 
hit you-all’ 

Set Six of the pronominal suffixes, occurring with the future suffix sa-/su-, 
includes the non-third person morpheme gh. This morpheme combines with -ku 
to indicate the first person plural exclusive; the first person plural inclusive in 
this set has the regular form n-cis. 

3.26.17. Class 17. siki sublocative ‘under, beneath’. Since only one example 
of this morpheme occurs in the recorded material, the definition and the as- 
signment to a positional class must be tentative. The example with szkz is unique 
in containing two adverbial suffixes in succession: 

qaqa-siki-pi pufiunata ruwaspa Nr-Ad-Ad ‘making a bed under a rock’ 

3.26.18. Class 18. ta goal (object of predicate); after any noun or noun phrase, 

to form a goal noun or goal phrase (§3.25): 
atogh-ta q’asuy Nr-Gl ‘he beat the fox’ 
allin-ta tusay Nr-Gl ‘hold it well!’, lit. ‘hold a-good-one!’ 
phawa-y-ta pasay Vr-Nm-Gl ‘he ran fast’, lit. ‘fast-one he-ran’ 

% Farfan includes siki among his more than 30 suffixes. He says that it is suffixed to verbs 
and nouns and ‘denota inclinacién: llullay.siki ‘‘propenso a la mentira’’.’ 
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mama-ca-n-cis-ta rikuy Nr-Di-Pn-Pl-Gl ‘he sees our [Holy] Mother’ 

t’oqo-ca-y-ta qallariy Nr-Vb-Nm-Gl ‘he began making a hole’ 

kasara-ci-wa-y-ta munayp Vr-Op-Op-Nm-Gl ‘he wants to make me marry’ 

pay-kuna-ta rikuspatagh Nr-Pl-Gl ‘and seeing them’ 

rikup runa-n-ta Nr-Pn-Gl ‘she saw her man’ 

hinaspa ayar ucu-ta rikujku mac’aymanta lloghsi-qh-ta Ar-Nm-Gl ‘then 

they saw Ayar Uchu, who left the cave’ 
hogh brea wawa-ta walt’amuy runahina p’aca-sqa-ta Vr-Nm-Gl ‘he 
made a doll of tar dressed up like a man’ 

Nouns denoting quality, as in the second example above, or action, as in the 
third, take ta to form goal nouns like other nouns. Although these goal nouns 
are grammatically the objects of the predicate (as indicated by the literal transla- 
tion ‘hold a-good-one’, ‘run a-fast-one’), they denote rather the manner in 
which the action is performed. Further examples of this type: 

allin-ta llapk’anki ‘you work well’ 

phaway phaway-ta atin ‘he can run fast’ 

kusa-ta wasi-ta ruwapki ‘you build a house well’ 
Contrast this last sentence with hatuy wasi-ta ruwayki ‘you build a big house,’ 
where the quality noun hatuy ‘big’ forms a noun phrase with the noun wast 
‘house’, instead of modifying the predicate as does kusa-ta ‘well’ in the sentence 
above. For a discussion see Syntax §6.1.1 and §6.2.3. 

The suffix ta is mutually exclusive with the possessive suffixes pa-/pu-, the 
adverbial suffixes, and the propensitive suffix may (see chart, §3.21). 

3.26.18a. Class 18a. gh/pa possessive; after noun roots and noun stems denot- 
ing the possessor of an object named in another form (including a pronominal 
suffix of Set One). The morph gh occurs after vowels, pa after consonants: 

runa-gh Nr-Ps ‘the man’s’ 
caqogh-ca-y-pa Nr-Di-Pn-Ps ‘my little hunter’s’ 
wayqi-p-kuna-qh warmipkuway kasarakup Nr-Pn-Pl-Ps ‘he married the 
wives of his brothers’, lit. ‘his-brothers’ with-their-wives he-married’ 
Nouns with the possessive suffix gh/pa are POSSESSIVE NOUNS. 

3.26.18b. Class 18b: adverbial. These suffixes, along with ti-/nti- of class 
12, are added to noun stems to form nominal adverbs. They are mutually ex- 
clusive with the goal suffix fa and the possessive suffix gh/pa. The first three 
adverbial suffixes are added to derived noun stems after a pronominal suffix 
to form deverbal nominal adverbs, similar to the construction with the adverbial 
suffix ti-/nti- except for the position of the pronominal suffixes (which precede the 
present adverbial suffixes but follow ti-/nti-). 

(18b.1) pagh purposive ‘for, in order to, on account of’; suffixed to noun roots 
to form nominal adverbs, and only to noun stems derived by the nominalizer 
na plus the pronominal suffixes to form deverbal nominal adverbs: 

qam-pagh Nr-Ad ‘for you’ 

ima-pagh-tagh Nr-Ad-Un ‘and what for’ 

paka-ku-na-y-paqh Nr-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘in order to hide myself’ 
lloghsi-mu-na-y-pagh Vr-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘for my coming out’ 
wertayta mikhu-na-m-paqh Vr-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘for his eating my garden’ 
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(18b.2) rayku causal ‘because’; forms nominal adverbs from noun roots, and 
deverbal nominal adverbs from noun stems derived by the nominalizer sga plus 
the pronominal noun suffixes: 

ima-rayku-p hamupki Nr-Ad-Pn ‘why is it you come?’, lit. ‘it-being- 
what-reason you-come’ 

qhapagh ka-sqa-p-rayku Vr-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘because he is rich’, lit. ‘rich 
his-being-reason’ 

(18b.3) manta consequential ‘from, out of, since’; forms nominal adverbs from 
noun roots. It also occurs after derived noun stems with the nominalizer sga 
plus the pronominal suffixes: 

werta-manta Nr-Ad ‘from the garden’ 

brea-manta Nr-Ad ‘from (made of) tar’ 

ha-yku-sqa-p-manta Vr-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘after he went in’, lit. ‘from-his- 
going-in’ 

mikhurusaykip cay runaway waghta-ci-wa-sqa-yki-manta Vr-Op-Op-Nm- 
Pn-Ad ‘I will swallow you because you let that man beat me’, lit. ‘I- 
will-swallow-you by-that-man for-your-causing-me-to-be-beaten’ 

(18b.4) kama limitative ‘until, up to’. This suffix has the same environment 
as pagh.”* It forms nominal adverbs from noun roots, and from derived noun 
stems with the nominalizer na plus the pronominal suffixes: 

wasi-kama ‘up to the house’ 

atogh qaranta yawar-ci-na-p-kama Ar-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘until the fox was 
covered with blood’ 

allinta tusay, kuti-mu-na-y-kama Vr-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘hold the rock till 
I’m back!’ 

huk’ucata q’asuy sayk’u-ru-na-p-kama Vr-Op-Nm-Pn-Ad ‘he beat the 
mouse until he was tired’ 

purinku hogh pampamayp caya-na-y-ku-kama Vr-Op-Pn-Pl-Ad ‘they 
walked until they got to a level plain’ 

(18b.5) pi locative ‘in, inside, at, on’: 

wasi-m-pi ‘in his house’ 
cay-pi kasarakusuncis ‘we’ll get married there’, lit. ‘in that [place]’ 
brea-pi c’antikuy ‘he got stuck in the tar’ 
There is one example of this morpheme occurring with the adverbial suffix stkt; 
see above, §3.26.17. 
(18b.6) way instrumental ‘with, by means of’: 
huk’uca-way phifiakup ‘he was angry with the mouse’ 
kay qaqatan kay mallki-wap tusasyani ‘I am holding this rock with this 
tree’ 
kay runa-way-mi wasiymanta lloghsini ‘I left my house with this man’ 
areru-kuna-way tupap ‘she met with some muleteers’ 


25 It is not altogether clear whether kama is a suffix or a particle. It is tentatively classed 
among suffixes (a) because the stem which precedes it has no accent on the second-last syl- 
lable (yawar-ci-na-y-kama is stressed on ka, not on ci), and (b) because its distribution 
resembles that of pagh and some of the other adverbial suffixes. 
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suryagu-pku-wan-taqh waghtanku Vr-Pn-Ad-Un ‘and they whipped with 
their whips’ 

kasarakusaghmi wawa-yki-wayp Vr-Pn-Ad ‘I will marry with your daugh- 
ter’ 

3.26.18c. Class 18c: may propensitive ‘to, into, toward’; forms nominal 
adverbs; in addition, occurs with verb forms after pronominal suffixes of Set 
Two, with the meaning ‘could, would’: 

werta-y-map ‘into my garden’ 
paykuna-map nip ‘he said to them’ 
Certain verbs are always found with a nominal adverb of this kind: 
hamuy kay-map ‘come here!’ 
t’oqo-may haykup ‘he went into the hole’ 
werta-may haykumup ‘he came into the garden’ 
qosqo ladu-map ripku ‘they went in the direction of Cuzco’ 
rumi runa-map tukup ‘he changed into a stone man’ 
The following are examples of may with verb stems taking the pronominal 
suffixes of Set Two to mean ‘could, would’: 
imatatagh wawawap ruwa-y-may Vr-Pn-Pp ‘what would I do with a doll?’ 
ripuyta ati-y-map Vr-Pn-Pp ‘I would leave’ 
ripuyta ati-pki-mayp Vr-Pn-Pp ‘you could leave’ 
ripuyta ati-n-cis-may Vr-Pn-Pl-Pp ‘we (PI) could leave’ 
ripuyta ati-pki-cis-may Vr-Pn-Pl-Pp ‘you-all could leave’ 
ripuyta ati-p-ku-map Vr-Pn-Pl-Pp ‘they could leave’ 
muna-j-man-cu wertaman haykuyta Vr-Pn-Pp ‘would he like to come 
into the garden?’ 

3.26.19. Class 19: Connectives. These suffixes are added to noun stems and 
to goal nouns (with ta); but the recorded material yields no examples of the last 
two suffixes after ta. When puway or pas is added to a goal noun, the result is 
still a goal noun. 

(19.1) puway associative ‘with, and, both, all’: 

noqaqampay-puway wasita ruwasuncis ‘we (i.e. I, you, and he) are going 
to build a house’ 

mamayta taytay-ta-puwap rikhuni mikhuspa tiyasyaqhta ‘I saw my 
father and my mother sitting there eating’ 

paypay-ta-puwap gasupki ‘you will hit him and him’ 

hinaspa malikacamay gop hogh qollutata, hoqh habonta, awkhata, naqhc’a- 
ta-puway ‘then she gave to little Malika a mano, a piece of soap, 
needles, and a comb’ 

(19.2) pas indefinite ‘any’; forms an indefinite noun from an interrogative 
noun: 

pi ‘who?, which?’ + pas = pi-pas ‘anyone’ 

ima ‘what (thing)?’? + pas = ima-pas ‘anything’ 
All examples of indefinite nouns in the recorded material occur with the linked 
negative nt... cu: 

ni pi-pas kan-cu ‘there is no one’, lit. ‘there is not anyone’ 

ni ima-ta-pas nini-cu ‘I didn’t say anything’ 
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ni ima-pas malikacagh wikhc’unampagh karan-cu ‘little Malika had 
nothing else to drop’, lit. ‘there-was-not anything of-little-Malika 
for-her-dropping’ 
(19.3) pis additive ‘too, also’: 
payhina noga-pis llank’ani ‘I also work like him’, lit. ‘like-him I-also 
work’ 
huk’uca wawata hayt’an, cakipkuna-pis c’antikupfia riki ‘the mouse 
kicked the doll, and his feet, too, got stuck’ 
(19.4) yogh connective ‘and, with’: 
cupka kimsa-yogh ‘ten and three’, i.e. ‘thirteen’ 
werta-yogh runap cay ‘that’s a man who owns a garden’, lit. ‘with-a- 
garden man-is that’ 
hogh runa werta-yogh karan ‘a certain man had a garden’, lit. ‘a man with- 
garden there-was’ 


3.3. The unrestricted suffixes (Un). Morphemes which are added freely to 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, and particles are called UNRESTRICTED SUFFIXES. These 








n/mi 


lla fia 


tagh 





qa 
cu 
ri 
ma 











TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNRESTRICTED SUFFIXES 


are difficult to classify; they often serve a syntactic function while forming a 
morphological unit with the words to which they are suffixed. All unrestricted 
suffixes are added to whole words, very often to the first word in a sentence. 
Two or more unrestricted suffixes (lla, fia, y/mi, tagh) sometimes occur to- 
gether, in a fixed order, as shown in Table 3. The suffix lla precedes fia, which in 
turn may be followed by either y/mi or tagh: 
kusa-lla-ta-fia wasita ruwapki ‘you build a house very well’, lit. ‘very- 
good-one house you-build’ 
sumagqh-lla-fia-y qaywan puriy ‘it’s very nice to walk with you’, lit. ‘nice- 
one-very-it-is with-you to-walk’ 
aswa))-lla-ta-fia-tagh lank’ayta yacagh ‘he used to work hard’, lit. ‘and- 
very-hard-one he-used to-work’ 
3.31. lla additive ‘a bit, only’;** after noun stems, with or without the re- 
stricted diminutive ca, and also after verb roots and adverbs. It is followed 


%e [F. G. Lounsbury points out that this morpheme is not an ‘unrestricted’ but a ‘re- 
stricted’ suffix, as is shown by its occurrence after the diminutive ca and before the goal 
suffix ta (e.g. tuti-ca-lla-manta and despasi-lla-ta in the examples below). Accordingly the 
morpheme must be removed from Table 3 and inserted in Table 1, somewhere between 
column 11 and column 18; there is not enough evidence available to determine its exact 
position.— BB] 
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by the verbalizer ca, the adverbial suffix manta, and the goal suffix ta. Very often 
it combines with the suffix #ia to mean ‘very’; the goal suffix, when it accompanies 
this combination, appears between lla and fia, as in the last example above. 
Examples: i 
brea-lla-manta ruwasga kasqanta phawayta atipkimup Nr-Un-Ad ‘you 
could see it was only made of tar’ 
despasi-lla-ta puriyn Nr-Un-Gl ‘he ran slowly’, lit. ‘slow-bit-one he ran’ 
tuta-ca-lla-manta Nr-Di-Un-Gl ‘early in the morning’, lit. ‘from-little- 
bit-morning’ 7 
kusi-sqa-lla kawsay Ar-Nm-Un ‘he only lives happy’ 
ghawa-y qhawa-y-lla pasay Vr-Nm Vr-Nm-Un ‘he ran like the devil’, 
lit. ‘running running-a-bit he went away’ 
muna-y-ca-lla-fia tuta p’uncay Vr-Nm-Di-Un-Un ‘the early morning is 
very beautiful’, lit. ‘very-beautiful-little-one morning day’ 
ama yawar-lla-ca-ku-y-ta dekhaycu Ar-Un-Vb-Op-Nm-G] ‘don’t let him 
bloody himself’, lit. ‘don’t-let the-making-himself-a-bit-blood’ 
qasu-lla-su-p-ki Vr-Un-Op-Pn-Pn ‘he only hit you’ 
kusi-sqa-lla-fia-y kawsayn Ar-Nm-Un-Un-Un ‘he lives very happy’ 
supay-lla-ta-fia parasyay Nr-Un-Gl-Un ‘it’s raining devilishly’, lit. ‘very- 
devil it is raining’ 
qhapagh-lla-y kan Nr-Un-Un ‘he’s only rich’, lit. ‘rich-one-only-it-is 
there is’ 
ratu-lla Adv?*-Un ‘as soon as’ 
c’iti-lla pasay Adv-Un ‘he runs away fast’ 

3.32. fia temporal ‘already’; added to noun stems, nominal adverbs, and 
verbs. The word to which “ia is suffixed is often preceded by a homophonous 
particle, the whole phrase having the meaning ‘already’. Examples: 

tawa pisga p’uncay-fia Nr-Un ‘for four or five days’, lit. ‘four five days- 
already’ 
fia hatup t’oqo-fia kasyaqhtiy Ar-Un ‘when the hole was big enough’, 
lit. ‘already big-one hole-already with-its-being’ 
lluy mikhuna mikhu-sqa-fia karan Vr-Nm-Un ‘the food was all eaten up’, 
lit. ‘all food eaten-already there-was’ 
atogh-map-fia-tagh tukurusqa Nr-Ad-Un-Un ‘and changed into-fox-al- 
ready’ 
¢’isi-ya-ru-sya-qh-ti-y-fia Nr-Vb-Op-Op-Nm-Ad-Pn-Un ‘when it became 
night’, lit. ‘already-with-its-becoming-night’ 
fia nina para-mu-sya-p-fia Ar-Op-Op-Pn-Un ‘it’s beginning to rain fire 
already’ 7 
fia pufiu-sya-ra-p-ku-fia Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Pl-Un ‘they were already sleeping’ 
When fia is preceded by the suffix lla, the combination has the meaning ‘very’. 
The goal suffix ta, if it occurs, appears between lla and fia. The combination 
lla-fia is sometimes followed by the emphatic y/mz or the conjunctive tagh: 
kusa-lla-fia cay wasi Nr-Un-Un ‘that’s a very good house’ 


26 Adv = adverb, not adverbial suffix (Ad); see fn. 10. 
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sayku-sqa-lla-fia-tagh kasyaray Vr-Nm-Un-Un-Un ‘and she being very 
tired’ 

phawa-y-lla-ta-fia phaway Vr-Nm-Un-Gl-Un ‘he runs fast’, lit. ‘very- 
running-one he-runs’ 

3.33. /mi emphatic ‘is, it is’; added to nouns when there is no other predicate 
in the sentence. When there is another predicate, or when added to a verb or 
an adverb, this suffix seems to be merely intensive. The morph y occurs after 
vowels, mi after consonants: 

werta-y cay ‘that’s a garden’, lit. ‘garden-it-is that’ 
atogh-mi cay ‘that’s a fox’, lit. ‘fox-it-is that’ 
wakhca-) wawayway kasarakogh runa ‘the man who married my daugh- 
ter is poor’, lit. ‘poor-one-it-is with-my-daughter married man’ 
qhapagh-mi wasi-qhawagh runa ‘the man who saw the house is rich’, 
lit. ‘rich-one-it-is house-seeing man’ 
sapac’isi-py llank’ani ‘I work every night’, lit. ‘every-night-it-is I work’ 
pay-mi tullukunata pakip ‘he will break my bones’, lit. ‘he-it-is will 
break my bones’ 
uma-yki-pi-p q’asusayki lisu Nr-Pn-Ad-Un ‘T’ll hit into your head’ 
lluy tullu-yki-kuna-ta-p p’akurusagh Nr-Pn-PI-Gl-Un ‘I’m going to break 
all your bones’, lit. ‘all your-bones-it-is I’m going to break’ 
mana raqh-mi tukunicu Adv-Un ‘I’m not finished yet’ 
Verb predicates, when they occur alone, often take »/mi: 
lank’a-sa-qh-mi Vr-Op-Pn-Un ‘I shall work’ 
kuti-mu-sa-qh-mi Vr-Op-Op-Pn-Un ‘I’ll be back’ 
pasa-j-mi Vr-Pn-Un ‘he is gone’ 
“ha-mu-p-qa-p” sipas nin Vr-Op-Pn-Fu-Un ‘ “he will come” the girl 
said’ 
When it occurs with the combination lla-fia, the suffix 9/mi follows. Examples 
are given above. 

8.34. tagh connective ‘and’; a major sentence connective (see Syntax §2), 
usually suffixed to the first noun or verb of the second sentence. In narrative 
style, moreover, tagh is very often suffixed to the first word or one of the first 
few words of the utterance. Examples: 

atogh-tagh huk’ucata cutap Nr-Un ‘and the fox pulled the mouse’ 

“ay waway”, mama-ca-tagh nip Nr-Di-Un ‘and the [Holy] Mother said, 
“Oh, my child!” ’ 

diegu-ca-man-tagh niy Nr-Di-Ad-Un ‘and he called to Diego’ 

runay hamup, malika-ca-ta-taqh waqhap Nr-Di-Gl-Un ‘the man came 
and he called Malika’ 

qosqoman caya-qh-ti-n-tagh caypi wasicakuy Vr-Nm-Ad-Pn-Un ‘and 
when he arrived at Cuzco, he built his home there’ 

ima-pagh-tagh kay tullusapa huk’ucata mikhuwagh Nr-Ad-Un ‘why 
should you eat this mouse that’s only full of bones?’ 

q’aspita hap’i-spa-taqh huk’ucata q’asuy Vr-Sm-Un ‘and holding a stick 
he started beating the mouse’ 

When tagh occurs with the combination Jla-fia, it follows: 
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ni imapas malikacagh wikhe’unampagh karancu, sayk’u-sqa-lla-fia-taqh 
kasyarayn Vr-Nm-Un-Un-Un ‘Malika had nothing else to drop, and she 
was very tired’ 

3.35. ga conjunctive ‘but, as, well, and’; another major sentence connective, 
sometimes used with adversative or causal meaning (more often it is best left 
untranslated). Unlike tagh, it is not usually suffixed to the first word of the sen- 
tence, but to the subject of the clause; and it does not combine with other unre- 
stricted suffixes. Examples: 

wawa-qa riki ni imatapas rimancu ‘of course the doll did not say anything 

mana huk’uca-ga kutimuncu ‘as the mouse did not return’ 

noqa-qa kasarakuyta munani ‘well, I want to get married’ 

atogh-ga lluy phifiasga, huk’ucata maskasyaran ‘and the fox, being very 
angry, was looking for the mouse’ 

“mana raqghmi tukunicu”’, runa-qa nip huk’ucamap ‘the man told the 
mouse, “I didn’t finish yet” ’ 

“va!” atogh-qa kusirisqa nip, “munaycallafiatagh runagh wawap-qa” 
‘ “What!’’ said the fox, very happy, “I knew that the daughter of this 
man was very pretty” ’ 

huk’uca-qa seryu seryumay tukup, hinaspa nip ... ‘the mouse pretended 
to be very serious and said ...’ 

3.36. cu non-factual, i.e. interrogative or negative. When cw is suffixed to the 
first word in the sentence, it indicates interrogation; but it is not used when an 
interrogative word is present (maypiy taytiyan ‘Where did he land?’). Examples 
of the interrogative use of cu: 

kasyan-cu kaciyki ‘Have you some salt?’ 

mikhusyapki-cu papata ‘Do you eat potatoes?’ 

wakhcay-cu wayqayki ‘Is your brother poor?’ 

When cu is used with the particle?” mana, ama, or ni, it indicates negation: the 
particle begins the negative clause, while cu is usually suffixed to the predicate, 
which is very often the last word of the clause. Mana is used in a negative state- 
ment, ama in a negative command, and nz when the clause contains an indefinite 
noun with the suffix pas: 

mana nogaga kasarakuyta munani-cu ‘but I don’t want to get married’ 

mana-tagh huk’ucaga kutimun-cu ‘and as the mouse did not come back’ 
mana-tagh kondenado malikacata aypan-cu ‘and the condenado could 
not get hold of Malika’ 

ama suncu kay-cu ‘don’t be a fool!’ 

ama waghtaway-cu ‘don’t beat me!’ 

ama saqeway-cu ‘don’t leave me!’ 

ni pi-pas kan-cu ‘there is nobody’, lit. ‘there-is-not anyone’ 

ni imata-pas nini-cu ‘I didn’t say anything’ 

The suffix cu is usually omitted in negative adverbial expressions: 
huk’ucatagh mana makinta hurgoyta atiqhtin ‘when the mouse could 
not take out his hand’ 


? 


27 For a definition of particles, see fn. 10. 
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mana kac’ariwaghtiykiqa, kayt’asayki ‘if you don’t let go my hands, I 
will kick you’ 
A negative question involves the use of the particle mana with the suffix cu 
added to it: 
mana-cu imatapas mikhurap ‘didn’t he eat anything?’ 
An example of an alternative question: 
kac’ariwanki-cu mana-cu ‘are you going to free me or not?’ 
3.87. ri intensive ‘what (where) the devil!, what (where) in the world?’: 
imatatagh brea wawawap-ri ruwaymay ‘what the devil would I do with a 
tar doll!’ 
dieguca, imatatagh caypi-ri ruwasyapki ‘Diego, what the devil are you 
doing there?’ 
imatatagh ruwaymap runagh wawap kasarakuspa-ri ‘what the devil 
would I do married to the daughter of the man?’ 
imatatagh c’iti c’iti-ri risyanki ‘where in the world are you going so very 
fast?’ 
3.38. ma corroborative, used for emphasis: 
qap-ma kasqapki wertay mikhogh ‘so you’re the one who ate my gar- 
den!’ 
qap-ma wertamap haykusqapki ‘so it’s you who went into the garden! 
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Homerische Wérter. By Manu Leumann. (Schweizerische Beitrige zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, Heft 3.) Pp. xii, 360. Basel: Verlag Friedrich Reinhardt, 
1950. 


This book seems a magnificent and fruitful piece of work, whether one regards 
it as a help toward the understanding of semantic change or as a contribution 
to the solving of the Homeric question.! Its leading idea (3-4) is that the peculi- 
arities in form, use, and meaning of many Homeric words differ so markedly 
from what can be observed in the usual development of language that they 
demand an unusual explanation. Peculiarities of the same sort may be seen in 
the language of the Alexandrian poets, but for them we know the answer: the 
usage of the Alexandrians is a result of their dependence on Homer, frequently 
of their dependence on a single passage, and more precisely on the interpretation 
which they have placed on that passage. A similar explanation must be sought 
for the similar peculiarities of the Homeric poets. 

To some this may seem a dead-end road: the Homeric poets were imitating 
pre-Homeric poetry, and pre-Homeric poetry is gone. Even if we had always 
to stop at this point, I should count it a great gain over previous views. But 
Leumann has shown two ways in which further progress can be made. I shall 
give a specimen of each, though realizing that what I give must be unsatisfactory. 
Leumann is a master of exposition, and the artistry with which he presents his 
views adds much to the conviction and charm of his work. Condensation is 
bound to be harmful, but it cannot be avoided. 

In the first place, a pre-Homeric model can sometimes be reconstructed. 

Before Leumann there seemed to be no problem in xedawepns < *xedawo- 
vedns ‘having black clouds’, used (1) as an epithet of Zeus, and (2) as a synonym 
of xeXawvos ‘black’. The latter meaning looked like the result of an ordinary type 
of semantic change, the fading out of one member of a compound. Actually 
there is more to explain—the narrowly limited use of the word. It is found only 
in (1) xeAawepér Kpoviwve (and its like) ‘to the son of Kronos, [god] of the black 
clouds’, voc. xeAawedes ‘[O god] of the black clouds’, and (2) KeXawedes atua or 
aiua xedarvedés ‘black blood’. 

Now words change their meanings not in vacuo, but in sentences. Leumann 
saw that what was needed to explain this change was an ambiguous verse,” in 
which xeA\awedés Was meant as a vocative but could be taken as an attribute 
of afua. Nothing of the sort occurs in Homer; so Leumann suggested, very 


1T cite the Iliad by my Ilias Atheniensium: The Athenian Iliad of the sixth century 
B.c. (Lancaster, Pa., 1950). The following I cite by the author’s name: F. Bechtel, Lexilogus 
zu Homer (Halle/Saale, 1914; abbr. Lex.); id., Die Vocalcontraction bei Homer (Halle/ 
Saale, 1908; abbr. VC); L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933); D. B. Monro, A gram- 
mar of the Homeric dialect? (Oxford, 1891); E. Risch, Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache 
(Berlin, 1937); C. Robert, Studien zur Ilias (Berlin, 1901). 

2 To appreciate the difference between semantic change in Homer and in a natural lan- 
guage, cf. Bloomfield 440-1 on bead and meat in English. 
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brilliantly, that in some pre-Homeric epos there was a verse like: *Zed rarep, 
apy ixépavve, Kedawepés, alu’ dmoudpyvu (or: alua xarappe) ‘O father Zeus, [god] 
of the bright lightning, of the black clouds, wipe off the blood (or: my blood 
flows down)’. Here it would be easy to misunderstand ‘wipe off the black blood’. 
Such a line could be uttered only by a deity, wounded and appealing to Zeus 
as Aphrodite and Ares do in the Diomedes’ Aristeia. Here (E 392-404) Aphro- 
dite is told for consolation how Hades and Hera were wounded by Herakles. 
The poet is indicating his source, telling us that he has drawn inspiration from 
an epos about Herakles for his story of Diomedes’ attacks upon Aphrodite and 
upon Ares. Between these episodes stands the line (E 798) ay 8’ toxwv reXauava 
kedawedes aly’ aropdpyvu ‘lifting the strap [of his shield] he wiped off the black 
blood’. It is impossible to doubt that it was the author of this line who mis- 
understood the pre-Homeric model; or that there are imitations in xedawedées 
alua = 487, II [667]; atua xeAXawedés A [140], & 167, \ 36, 153. 

In the second place, the crucial passage may be extant in the Homeric poems. 

In spite of the complexity of the problem, I select as an example Leumann’s 
treatment (168-73) of ayyeAin/ayyeAins, because it seems to provide an entirely 
satisfactory solution for an age-old difficulty, about which opinions are still 
divided. In the Iliad six passages are involved, and they bristle with textual 
difficulties. The crucial passage is T 205-6, where Antenor is speaking to Helen: 


Hon yap kal dedpd ror’ HAvOe Stos ’Odveceds 
a€0 ever’ ayyerins ov apnidiiw Meveday. 


The backbone of the sentence is clear: ‘once before Odysseus came here ... with 
Menelaos’. Zenodotus reads ofs, and there is no reason (Leumann is more 
cautious) to think it an emendation. The trouble is, it is a lectio facilior, taking 
the ambiguity out of a passage which, as we shall see, the author of A 139-41 
found ambiguous. It clearly means ‘because of an embassy about you’; ef. 
T 336 éuny ... dyyeAinv ‘news about me’. With Aristarchus’ ced (a later orthography 
for o¢6) this meaning is still possible, but it is also possible to interpret ‘because 
of you’ and to try to combine 4yye\ins somehow with the verb to mean ‘come 
on an embassy’. It would seem simplest to hold that ayvedins (gen.) é\detv meant 
‘to come about a message’, but—to quote Leaf on N 252—‘no sufficient analogy 
for [that] has ever been given’. Leumann rightly dismisses it with one word: 
‘ohnegleichen’. One who thinks of an accusative of the inner object dyyeAinv 
é\Oetv ‘to come an embassy’ will seem to find it in the ayyeXinv édOdrra of A 140, 
where actually the accusative of (6) ayyeAins é\@wv is intended. It was so mis- 
understood by the author of éecinv é\Oovr. (Q 235); and there may have been 
other repercussions since Zenodotus read déyyeAlnv in O 640, presumably also 
in N 252. The trouble about accepting this explanation is that one is then forced 
to read the accusative with Zenodotus, while all others read 7é reo ayvedins 
per’ &u’ HArvbes; (N 252), and 8s Eijpuobjos dvaxros | ayyedins otxveoxe Bin ‘HpaxAnein 
(O 639-40). 

The only alternative is to do as Aristarchus did and accept a masculine 
ayyedins = a&yyedos ‘messenger’. Judged by the standards of ordinary morphol- 
ogy such a form is impossible; but Leumann, amplifying a suggestion of Risch 
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(109), has shown how it could be created in Homer by a misunderstanding of 
T 205-6: rude ... | ved evex’ ayyedins taken as ‘he came because of you as an 
envoy’. The misunderstanding is made easy by the phrase ayyeAos fev, and 
the irrelevant rayins : rauin. The man who was responsible for it was the author 
of A 139-41: (Antimachus once in an assembly of the Trojans) Mevédaov avwyer, 
| ayyeAlnv edObvra ov dvrey 'Odvoje | adOe xaraxreivar ‘bade slay on the spot 
Menelaos, who had come as an envoy with Odysseus’. He is speaking of the 
same event in similar phraseology, and the parallelism 


’Odvaceds ayyedlns Hrvde civ Mevedaw 
Mevédaov ayyerlnv eXObrvra ovv ’Odvoqe 


bars all doubt about the interdependence of the passages. One has no difficulty 
then with N 252, 0 640, or A 384 ayyeXinv éxi Tvd9 oreiAay ’Axaroi ‘the Achaeans 
sent Tydeus as envoy’. The capstone is the true appreciation of the tradition 
in Hesiod, Th. 780-1 xaipa ... *Ipis | &yyeAin mwdeirac ‘seldom goes Iris as en- 
voyess’, with a new feminine formed from 6 ayyeAiys ‘envoy’. 

It should be (but perhaps is not) needless to state that this is proof of mul- 
tiple authorship. Those who composed the passages in I’, A, and 2 must be three 
different men; and their relative chronology is fixed. Of the other passages we 
cannot speak so definitely, but none is earlier than that in I, nor (very probably) 
than that in A. 

Leumann arranges the words treated at length—over sixty of them—not 
alphabetically but in groups, with divisions and subdivisions. To each of them 
is prefixed a discussion of the features that have led to the grouping and of the 
circumstances under which they are found. In the course of these are mentioned 
many other transparent or already solved problems. Instead of selecting items 
at random from this wealth of material, I prefer to examine systematically how 
far ideas previously held are affected by these new points of view. 

The problem of interpolation is handled by Leumann in an ‘as-if’ fashion: 
as if, for its lines, the text of Wolf could be regarded as a textus receptus.® I 
believe there are over a thousand interpolated lines in Wolf’s text of the Iliad, 
and yet I can see the wisdom of Leumann’s course. He is dealing with highly 
important linguistic problems that need to be considered calmly; and brackets 
act on some people as red flags do on a bull. The surprising and very signifi- 
cant thing is how little immediate difference it makes. 

One reason is that the evidence amassed by Leumann is of such a kind that, 
while it could expose mistakes, it can very rarely confirm correct judgments 
about interpolations. I may illustrate from his treatment of xedacvepés. If any- 
one had classed E 798 as interpolated, he would have been refuted by the proof 
that the line is older than the other lines cited above. But the argument shows 
merely that A [140] and II [667] are later than E 798. Whether decades later 
or centuries later is not indicated. Consequently the question whether these 


* The only hints at departing from it are a remark (140) that \ 38-9 were athetized, and 
(338) calling 0 [664-83] ‘eine eingeschobene Gitterszene’, probably not meaning so much 
as interpolated. 
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lines are interpolated or not remains unanswered, and its solution must be sought 
elsewhere. 

Another reason is that Leumann’s use of interpolated lines is very frequently 
what may be called neutral. They contribute very little, if anything, to the 
strength of his position, while his conclusions do not militate in favor of their 
genuineness. The first example is a good illustration. 

The problem is how to analyze morphologically the phoneme sequence pre- 
sented by daxpvxewy in the scriptio continua of the tradition. This is the sort of 
question that modern scholars, whether they realize it or not, must deal with 
continually. The breathings and accents of the Alexandrians show how THEY 
answered it; the recitations of the rhapsodists would have shown how THEY 
answered it.‘ Leumann (86) rightly decides in favor of a phrase daxpu xéwv, 
not a compound daxpuxéwy. He supports his view by half a dozen cogent citations, 
the last of which is a simile in II 3-5. It is merely carrying coals to Newcastle 
when he adds I [14-6], in which the simile is repeated. Whether the lines at 
I [14-6] are actually interpolated must, of course, be judged on entirely different 
grounds. I have noted fifty-five similar examples, of which only O [24], II [667], 
and = [453-4] are judged by Leumann to be worthy of inclusion in his Stellen- 
register (347-9). 

I turn next to the cases in which the genuineness of lines that I consider 
interpolated might seem established by Leumann’s work. He explains (327) 
Kparepogpwv, a cult epithet of Herakles in Phrygian Hierapolis and in Syracuse, 
as derived from = [824] 4 ’ ‘Hpaxdjja xparepddpova yeivaro ratéa. But if an epic 
source is needed, derivation from the Herakles epos is far more likely. A paral- 
lel for such bypassing of Homer is to be found in Leumann’s very interesting 
treatment (55, 340) of the problem of BAnxpés/&BAnxpés.” 

Homer has, in some such meaning as ‘weak’, 48Anxpdés (always at the verse 
head, so that there is no doubt about the form) in E 337, 6 178, and A 135 
Oavaros ... | 48Anxpds wdda rotos édeboerar xrr.; while Alcaeus, Pindar, Hippoc- 
rates, and Bacchylides use only BAnxpés. Leumann has found the answer: a 
lost epic had the phrase padaBAnxpos O4varos, which was analyzed in two differ- 
ent ways. The dependence of the later writers on this phrase is shown by the 
fact that, until one gets to Bacchylides, they use BAnxpés only when they speak 
of things associated with death—the other world, fever, disease. 

The reason for passing over the Odyssey, in spite of its Oavaros ... &BAnxpds 
pada, and going back to the original, must be the impressiveness of the scene. 
I am thinking, not (with Leumann) of the death of Odysseus, but of some 
prophecy—echoed with different phrasing in 5 561-9—of the Passing of Menelaos. 
That would have been the culmination of the ’Arpewdav Kadodos: ‘You will not 
be killed in battle, as your friends were, you will not be murdered, as your 
brother was, not even a uadaBAnxpos O4varos will come upon you. At the proper 
time the gods will transport you not to Hades, but to some abode of bliss.’ 
With this fit Pindar’s ‘gentle rivers of gloomy night’ and Alcaeus’ ‘snowless 


4Cf, Leumann 38. 
5 Cf. Bechtel, Lex. 4-5. 
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breaths of gentle breezes’. I see no reason to infer that = [824] was ever seen by 
these priests of Herakles. 

Leumann, like others, sees (44-5) that vadupos < #évyos has been created by 
faulty analysis of exevyndupyos etc. during the tradition of the Homeric text; he 
rightly holds ‘Rhapsoden und Grammatiker nachhomerischer Zeit’ responsible. 
He fails, however, to note that there is just one verse in which the meter shows 
that vjdvyos was used by the author himself. Consequently he must be later 
than these post-Homeric rhapsodes; in other words, II [454] wéurew www Odvardv 
re dépew kai vpdvpov “Txvov must be an interpolation. Compare my statement, 
External evidence for interpolation in Homer 165-9 (Oxford, 1925).™ 

The word xépviBov ‘washbasin’ is found only in Q [804]. Leumann (160) ex- 
plains it convincingly as starting from a false interpretation of a formulaic 
verse of the Odyssey: xépviBa 5’ dudlarodos rpoxdy éxéxeve pépovca | ... irép dpyupéoto 
NéBnros n 172 (et al.). Here xépviBa (acc. of *xepvup) ‘hand-wash [water]’ is taken, 
under the influence of téara, as a neuter plural, and a singular xépy:Bov is made 
from it. The meaning also is misunderstood in © [304]. A verse that can imitate 
the Odyssey must be too late to be genuine in the Iliad. This confirms the con- 
clusion reached because of the defective attestation of the line. 

Thanks to Hoenigswald, Lg. 16.183-8 (1940), I was able to use ravagjAtxa 
as part of the evidence against X [487-99]. Leumann (101-5) has given an ex- 
cellent account of the origin of adjectives compounded with zav-, which does 
not affect my position. He too notes that the type of zav-dmrorpos is confined 
‘almost wholly’ to Q, and names only zavadjArxa in X [490] as an exception. 
Since X is very early and Q is very late, it seems necessary to recognize the 
interpolation.* The use made on p. 95 of X [498] is merely neutral. 

There remain three lengthy passages which I have classed as interpolations, 
but only after the expression of grave misgivings. 

I mention first = [39-49], the Catalog of the Nereids. There were manuscripts 
without the passage; but owing to the repetition in 2 38 and = [49] of xara 
BévOos adds Nupnties Foav, the ‘omissions’ may have resulted merely from a haplo- 
graphic blunder. The question then becomes: which is the earlier, this catalog 
or that in Hesiod’s Theogony? That has been debated on non-linguistic grounds 
with varying results; I regret that I cannot regard Leumann’s argument (148-54) 
as settling the debate one way or the other, even tho it starts with a convincing 


% To the instances of such picking up of an initial consonant could have been added 
others of earlier date. In them the wrong analysis was made while the text was still psi- 
lotic, and so prevented the usual atticizing. Moderns have detected the fault, but un- 
fortunately they have then done the atticizing themselves. In A 125, 6349 = p 140 ad\\arapev 
(4X4 7’ & wév) > Vulgate adda 7a wey > Monro 4d 0’ & pév. In M 75 ayerws (&yer’ ds) was 
read by Zenodotus, and the scholiast who reports it could get out of it only an absurd 
&ye tHs. This time the atticizing (&ye6’ os) was done before Aristarchus. It gives the key 
to I 167, where ayerous (a&yer’ ods) has become &ye rods. In = 249 addoren(t) (&ddor’ ef) > 
Aristurchus &\\o re} > Brugmann 4ddo6’ é. Compare CP 41.232-3 (1946); 42.56 (1947). 

® Tn passing I may suggest that déu¢ibadys does not here mean ‘a boy with both parents 
alive’. With this meaning its formation (cf. Bechtel, Lex. 41) would be unintelligible. 
I take it to mean ‘a man with a son (@4\0s) on each side’. That suits the context: the man’s 
large interest leads him to object to any non-contributor getting a share of the food. 
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explanation of yAavxés, and ends with an admirable tracing of the ramifications 
of the use of the word in later times. 

In the beginning there was no adjective yAavxds in the spoken language. It 
was created by an epic poet through a faulty analysis of yAavxémis ‘owl-eye’ or 
‘owl-face’ as containing an adjective for its first constituent. In Homer this 
adjective underlies yAavxidwv (T 172, of a raging lion), and furnishes the names 
TAadxos (unless this is short for *TAavewy) and TAatkn (a Nereid, 2 [39]). The 
adjective itself is found only in II 34, where Patroclus in his indignation tells 
Achilles that not Thetis but the yAavx} 04\acca gave him birth. The passage 
is most impressive, but I cannot follow Leumann (150 n.) in holding that the 
catalog with T'Aatxy in the first place must be older than that in which she is 
ranked lower. The question will have to be referred back to the philologians 
for investigation and report. 

Next comes the speech of Achilles, A [225-33], which was marked by Zenod- 
otus to signify that he knew one or more manuscripts without it. The difficulty 
about following them is that the passage was known to Douris of Samos and 
to Plato, and that it is hard to believe an interpolator could compose nine lines 
without including some linguistic mark of lateness. Leumann (147 n.) mentions 
kuvds Supar’ éxwv A [225] as equivalent to xvvéma; and he brings A [233] into his 
very interesting discussion (79-92) of éziopxos because éwi wéyay dpxov duoduar 
is an expansion of émi 5’ dpxov d5u0ccev. This leaves my problem just as doubtful 
as before. 

There remains 2 463-609, the description of the decoration on the Shield of 
Achilles. The flaw in the attestation of the lines is Zenodotus’ marking of the 
passage; to which may be added, for whatever it is worth, the lack of pre- 
Alexandrian quotations in spite of the length and beauty of the passage. 

Leumann (190 n.) makes K 352 depend on a misinterpretation of 2 [547}— 
but only by taking, in opposition to Monro 143, a view of the syntax which I 
cannot share. 

Far more important is his belief (141) that the verse on the Dipylon vase: 
bs viv épxnoTav mravrwv aradwrara waiter, which he dates in the 8th century, 
probably in its first half, is directly dependent on 2 [567]. For this view it is 
necessary that a4radés be a word that originates from a misinterpretation of 
some epic form. Leumann (139) finds the crucial passage in Z 400: (the nurse 
follows Andromache) até’ éi xd\tw exovoaradadpova, variov atrws. The usual 
analysis divides as ara\d-dpova ‘with childish thoughts’. The morphology of 
this form needs to be explained’ thus: *araX\odpwy > *aradodpovewy > aradra 
dpovewy > aradrddpwv. That is not very satisfactory—apart from Leumann’s 
objection to the psychology of ascribing ‘thoughts’ to a babe in arms. His 
analysis is 4-ra\d@pova ‘angstlich’, from a misunderstanding of which, then, 
aranés gets its start. Morphologically this is perfect; but it seems unsatisfying 
semantically. The context runs: ‘bearing on her bosom a ... boy, no more than 
a babe, the beloved son of Hector, like to a beauteous star. Him Hector called 
Skamandrios, but the others [called him] Defender-of-the-City, for Hector alone 


7 Cf. Leumann 112-21 on ¢povéw etc. Stars are of course placed without regard for late 
a&radrddpwr, ’"Aradrddpwr. 
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defended Ilios.’ It seems to me that not ‘timid’, but some heroie epithet is 
what is wanted in the gap. Leumann justifies his ‘angstlich’ by calling it a 
splendid preparation for the following scene (466-70), in which Astyanax is 
affrighted at the sight of his father accoutered for war. But the scaring of a 
‘timid’ child is no topic for treatment in an epos. The point is, rather, that his 
shrinking back to his nurse is NoT in keeping with his known disposition. That 
is why his parents are not displeased but amused by his action—why his father 
can pray with no misgivings that he may grow into a warrior greater than 
his father. 

I analyze éxovga radddpova, and translate by ‘high-spirited’ or the like.® 
I note that the only other example of ra\d¢pwyr is in a line that calls attention 
to the fact that even a brave man may break: @édBos ... ds 7’ EpdByoe radadpovd 
mep Todeucornv N 300; and that of the two occurrences? of the alternant radacidpwr, 
one does the same: (at the clang of Diomedes’ arms) ié xev radacidpovd rep 
déos et\ev A 421. That is the sort of effect that the sight of Hector should pro- 
duce—not the frightening of a ‘timid’ child. 

There is then no reason to connect = [567] with the Dipylon vase. More trou- 
blesome is Z [519], whose iz’ éd\ifoves Leumann thinks (72) gave rise to idjoowv 
in [Hesiod] Sc. 258. The assumption of a common source—say the Little Iliad— 
would be one way in which this difficulty could be met. 

To sum up, my misgivings about these three passages have been neither 
increased nor removed. I see no reason to change my mind about any other 
of the lines that I regard as interpolations. 

Leumann’s investigations frequently lead to results that are incompatible 
with a hypothesis of unity of authorship. Since no competent linguist holds 
such a hypothesis, to point out its impossibility may be a work of supereroga- 
tion. Be that as it may, the next forward step is clear: we must try to arrange 
the various parts of the Iliad and the Odyssey in chronologic order. As an aid 
to this end I value Leumann’s investigation highly. He himself speaks (339) 
of such results from them as unsought byproducts—as too few, too scattered, 
too varying in importance, at times too disputable to serve as the basis for a 
new analysis of the Iliad. I agree that the time for this is not yet ripe; but in 
my opinion the desirable procedure at the start is to compare the knowledge 
gained by Leumann, not with analyses made on philological grounds, but rather 
with beliefs previously held as warranted by linguistic reasoning. 

Bechtel’s work is the first to invite comparison. It has been criticized, and I 
differ from him on some questions;! but I believe that he has shown (VC vii-—xi) 
a perceptible difference of language between parts of A and the whole:of Q. 
Furthermore his following up of this idea has brought about the identification 
of something over 2200 lines as the earliest stratum of Homer. An earlier pub- 
lication of his views in Robert’s Studien has led to misunderstanding: Bechtel 


8 The reason that this has not been done must be a feeling that radadpwy is ‘too grown-up’ 
for a babe. It is no more so than ’Aorbavat. 

* The other is as an epithet of Odysseus that becomes a favorite in the Odyssey. 

10 Especially his acceptance (VC ix n.) of Solmsen’s theory about -¢-; cf. Lg. 13.806-12 
(1937) for my latest discussion of his work. 
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does not depend on Robert in the way that Meister depends on Wilamowitz." 
The 2200 lines can and should be regarded simply as fragments of Old Epic. 
How far their recognition may mesh with views reached by Robert on non- 
linguistic grounds is another question, about which I need express no opinion.” 
If my acceptance of Bechtel’s views needs to be modified or abandoned, I shall 
be grateful for any information that leads to this result. I shall therefore seek 
to determine how far Leumann’s investigations may have caused this. 

Leumann has a brilliant discussion (178-87) of \aumerdwvre A 104 and similar 
forms. The form starts from a misunderstanding of a pre-Homeric passage, and 
so there can be no objection on this ground to its inclusion in the earliest Homeric 
stratum. Equally without bearing on the question of chronology are the re- 
marks on dvrdgévov A 136 (93), avaOnrAnoer A 236 (218), and éxOodorfoar A 518 
(158 n.). In opposition to Bechtel’s classification would be—were it acceptable— 
the explanation (166, 333, 339) of aiva rexoica A 414 as imitated from aiva 
rafotca X 341. The argument is that aiva in A is an adverb. I regard it as a sub- 
stantivized neuter in both passages. The wretchedness of the Mater Dolorosa 
is the fruit of her womb; and in a very bold phrase Thetis says that she has 
‘birthed woe’. No mortal mother could feel like that (she would lack the fore- 
knowledge), and so a more commonplace phrase has been put in Hecuba’s 
mouth. 

In B there is one serious difficulty which I shall postpone. The mention of 
é£oxos (134) has no bearing on the chronology of B 480-3. 

On kopiocerar A 424, 442, Leumann’s remarks (210, 337) are in line with 
Bechtel’s chronology. 

Precedence is rightly given to H 239 in Leumann’s excellent description 
(196-202) of radraipwov. To this there is reference in X 267, from a misunder- 
standing of which come E 289 and T 78. This is all in order, except that Leumann 
unnecessarily considers (333) the first two passages ‘wohl auf gleicher Ebene’, 
and conjectures (332) that they are by the same author. Bechtel (VC 9) holds 
‘dass das Buch [X] unméglich zum dltesten Bestand des Epos gehéren kann’, 
I shall return to that later. In H there is no other contact between Leumann 
and an Old Epic fragment. 

In 6 the only early fragment mentioned is &fovro © 545 (25). No chronological 
difficulty is caused. In I there is no contact with the Old Epic fragments, of 
which none is found in K. In A there is mention, which does not affect the pres- 
ent question, of xarerdA\puevos A 94 (61), éyxara A 176, 488 (158 n.), edngevéos 
A 427 (117 n.), domidas A 534 (60), and péBov A 544 (13-4). 

In M there is no Old Epic fragment, and of the quite numerous ones in N, 
=, and O, only 0 645 comes under discussion (60-4), because of é& domidos &vrvyt 
wé\ro. Following Frankel, Leumann explains 7é\ro as stemming from a faulty 


11 Cf. CP 18.266-73 (1923). My statements were based on a tracking down of passages 
in which forms or lines are dated as early, late, etc. without more ado. Had Meister de- 
scribed his procedure explicitly, there would of course have been no need for this work. 

12 Unfortunately Bechtel’s VC contains no Stellenregister; recourse to Robert’s work 
is the easiest way to fill the gap. 

18 From now on I depend on Leumann’s Stellenregister. 
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analysis é-madro of ér-adro (: é-dAAouar). A sure example is éxradro T 483; 
probable is av-é-zaAro © 85, T 424, W 694. To this there is made a present (ava)- 
madd\eobar X 452, 461, YW 692. All of these passages are according to Bechtel 
late, and the only thing to notice is the early date at which the misunderstand- 
ing began. 

In II a number of Old Epic fragments are discussed. The only example of 
the adjective yAavxés (< yAavxGmis 149-54) is in Il 34—another example then 
of early misunderstanding. Leumann shows (211, 333) that 4\a\nr@ would be 
expected to mean ‘a wide sweep’ or the like. He rightly recognizes this mean- 
ing in . 

ovdé rw ’Arpeidew dmds ExAvov abdnoavros 

éxOpijs éx xebadfs’ GAN’ “ Exropos avipoddvoro 
II 78 Tpwoi xeXebovros meprayvurat, of 5’ adadnre 

wav wediov Karéxouct, waxy viKavres ’Axarods. 


Here the context renders a misunderstanding ‘outcry’ very easy. Robert (95) 
and Bechtel (VC 112, 202) regard II 71-9 as a late addition in a long early con- 
text. Their linguistic objections, however, are insufficient: ’Arpeldew is ’Arpetéa’ 
modernized; the contraction in vixévres is forced by the meter. The only valid 
objection is to Tvdeidew Acoundeos in Il 74, which is probably a substitution for 
’Odvocfjos radacidpovos.4* The passage then is to be classed as an Old Epic 
fragment. 

The shifted meaning is not, in my opinion, to be recognized in oi dé tivicay 
peyadw ddadn7o = 393, tho the author of the following simile so understood it." 
The silence of the Achaean advance is ordinarily stressed. I would class the 
passage as early, and render ‘joined battle on a broad front’ or the like. The 
meaning ‘outcry, clamor’ suits M 138, where a wall or gate is under attack; B 149, 
where there is a rush from the assembly to the ships; and 2 149 and ® 10, con- 
cerning fugitives. All these are late passages; but the clearest shift is in an early 
context, where a simile of bleating ewes is summed up és Tpwwy ddaAnros ... 
dpwpec A 436. Leumann calls attention to the fact that this is the only time a 
form other than 4é\a\n76 is used, and that in such situations the metrically 
equivalent édpuvyayédes is usually found. To substitute it here would be one solu- 
tion; another would be to believe, as I have suggested for other reasons, that 
it was an error to include A 433-8 in the earliest stratum. One or the other of 
these things, in my opinion, must be done. 

The mention (39-40) of Zed ava II 233 calls for no comment, nor does that 
(224) of wapnépOn 5¢ xapn Il 341. From a misunderstanding (59) of woAda be 
xepuadia peyadaomridas éorupeAckav was abstracted a neuter *(a)oridas, of which 
the genitive is found in A 754. This shows (337) that Nestor’s tale in A is later 
than this part of II—an agreement with Bechtel to which I shall return. 

The meaning of xarampnvjs ‘niederfahrend’, found only in xerpi xarampnve? 


14 In the oldest stratum of A is found the wounding of Odysseus, not that of Diomedes. 
Bechtel would have agreed in principle to my objection. 

15 Robert’s objections (121 n.) to the simile are merely stylistic. Leumann has now given 
us a good linguistic reason: the man responsible for 394 ff. did not understand 393. 
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II 792 and xepoi xarampynvécor O 114 and 398, is correctly defined by Leumann, 
and the origin of the curious structure is brilliantly explained by him (77-9). 
He rightly picks II 792 as the earliest example, tho on insufficient grounds, 
namely the impressiveness of the scene. It is the only one that occurs in Old 
Epic. Bechtel (VC 55) should not have followed Fick in rejecting the verse. 
In Old Epic mute and liquid normally ‘make position’, tho a poet will depart 
from this custom under metrical pressure. Consequently xararpnvé: was normally 

; that was unusable, and of the two ways out the poet chose contraction. 

From the discussion (219-22) of peféwy it results that II 856 (an early frag- 
ment, borrowed in X 362) is older than X 68. 

After this there is no contact between Leumann’s investigations and the Old 
Epic fragments. The latter practically end with 2 129. This distribution seems 
significant: 2200 lines in (roughly) two-thirds of the poem, fewer than 50 in 
the remaining third. Unless the selection of the early passages was right in 
principle, such a lack of balance could not have resulted. It suggests that a 
new ending for the story has replaced an earlier one. That is why X, tho essential 
to the story and wonderfully beautiful, bears marks of lateness in its language. 

To sum up, there is no important conflict between Bechtel’s views and Leu- 
mann’s investigations, tho I have been compelled to differ with the latter about 
A 414 and H 239, and to correct Bechtel at A 436 (already suspect), II 71-9, 
and II 792. There remains, however, a difficult problem. 

B opens in language of the early type with a natural continuation of the 
story in A; there follows the Acazecpa in language that is clearly late (Bechtel, 
VC 12) with what Leaf calls a ‘wonderful medley of inconsistent and self-con- 
tradictory motives’. Leumann (190-1, 337, 339) believes that the phrase @wpjétat 
... | ravovdin B 11 = 28 rests on a misunderstanding of éOev ravoviin ody rebxeot 
Owpnxbevres | évdtoe ixduerOa ... A 725 in Nestor’s tale of a youthful exploit. This 
tale is shown by Leumann (58-60) to be later than the end of II, and we shall 
find (under déxy7v) that its setting is judged later than O 720. Both are described 
by Bechtel (VC 98) as ‘ausgesprochen jung’. All this tends to throw doubt on 
the explanation given for ravovéin. 

Leumann stresses the fact that the Dream appears in the form of Nestor. 
That is true of the present text (which shows some signs of having been re- 
worked); but Zeus does not bid the Dream take that shape, and such inde- 
pendence on the part of a messenger is surprising. Most probably Nestor has 
been intruded to prepare for the great part he will take in the Acdze:pa. 

Leumann translates ravovdin < obdnv (: cebw) ‘mit aller Kile’, and argues 
that a word with such meaning is to be expected with a verb of motion such as 
HAGov A 709, ixouecOa A 725. To extend it to Owpféac is less precise. The reason 
for the extension is a misconstruing of ravovdin ... Owpnxbevres | ... ixdueoda, 
which combines zavovdin with the participle and not with the finite verb. The 
argument—whatever we think of the rest of it—breaks down if Risch’s render- 
ing (114) ‘mit aller Macht’ is to be preferred. The etymology supports both 
translations, and either one is suited to the context in A. The passage in B 
seems somewhat better suited by the meaning ‘in full force’;!* and, to judge 


16 Zeus wants a commitment of all Achaean troops. 
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by Liddell-Scott-Jones s.vv. ravovdi, ravovdig, it was so understood by later 
imitators. 

There is then no occasion to assign an early date to the Nestor Idyll; and 
the difference in language between the Old Epic and the rest of the poems 
remains valid. 

Leumann’s work offers us the best chance to arrange this mass of later poetry 
in chronological order on the basis of linguistic reasoning. The problem is ex- 
tremely difficult, because we have in the Iliad not neatly separated strata but 
strata disturbed by later reworkings. I start with an example in which Leu- 
mann recognizes this situation. 

Leumann (127-31) gives a most ingenious and convincing explanation for 
iérns: it comes from a faulty analysis of «i 5¢ od Snrornros apegear ‘if you are going 
to keep out of the fighting’ M 248. Originally this was meant as dnorfros,” 
but there are factors that make its recognition difficult. Its position is unusual, 
for in the Iliad this word is almost always (25 times out of 27) found at the 
end of the verse. Shortly before (M 233) in this same speech, 67 was used with 
the ironic force that is so suited here. The two combined led someone to analyze 
5) iérnros, and he put it into the mouth of Ares: 


alei rou piytora Oeol rerAnores eluev 
E 874 d\dAnrwy lornre, xapw adviperor dépovres 


‘We gods have always got our worst sufferings by fighting one another while 
favoring men’—an excellent summary of his recent experience and his knowledge 
of more remote events. Imitators (in 2 396, T 9, O 41), who know the word 
from no other source, feel that it can be used only of the gods, but shift the 
meaning (‘fighting’ > ‘ill-will’ > ‘will’) in a way that could be paralleled from 
natural languages. Leumann’s efforts to pin down the precise meaning in each 
passage are debatable, but the development is established by another discovery 
of his. He sees (251-4) that, altho 6edv dexdvrwy is not found in Homer, its exist- 
ence may be assumed because of parallel constructions dexévros éueto A 301, 
éued Géxovros T 273. Contamination of this with iérnri ‘will’ produced Oedy aéxnre 
O 720 and M 8, and, with extension beyond the divine sphere, ’Apyeiwy déxnre 
A 667. 

Some might fancy that finding M 248 at the beginning and M 8 at the end of 
the development is an objection to the procedure employed; Leumann (336) 
rightly points out that it shows, at the most, how difficult the analysis of the 
poem is. He takes the introduction to M to be later than the body of the book. 
Fifty years ago Leaf could say: ‘We are met at the threshold by a passage so 
patently late that it has not escaped the remarks of the most careless critics.’ 
Leumann has now given a valid reason for refusing to ‘limit the latest addition 
to the lines 10-33’, as Leaf wished. 


17 Morphologically an abstract ‘Feindseligkeit’, but shifted to ‘feindliche Handlung’, 
‘fighting’, ‘battle’. 

18 The use in the Odyssey is traced: Oedv déxyre is still prominent, but the extension to 
human beings has gained; énr: is created and limited to gods. There follows (254-8) a 
fascinating description of the use of the later language. 
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I feel a different difficulty: it seems to me surprising that M 248 is earlier 
than E 874. I have no explanation, and suspend judgment in the hope that 
linguistics may throw further light upon the problem. 

Leumann says (339): ‘Ohne Zeichen der Abhingigkeit, aber reich an Nach- 
wirkungen ist das I, die Mauerschau mit dem Zweikampf Paris—Menelaos.’ 
Some may scoff at the first part of this statement as an argument ex silentio, 
but to me it seems a very valuable observation. From the second part I must 
make some deductions, but what is left is very important. In H 131 is found 
(221) an ‘almost grotesque’ combination of N 671-2 with I 322; the judgment 
is correct, but I should class the passage simply as an instance of awkward 
borrowing. From the treatment of avr:Biov (206-7, 338) I must dissent for rea- 
sons that I hope to publish elsewhere. Nor can I sympathize with distinguishing 
éwemwXeiro orixas avipav ‘he ranged along the ranks’ according as the ranks are 
friendly or hostile. The ‘usual’ meaning is the same; the different ‘occasional’ 
meanings arise in different situations.'® Leumann (210) refuses to decide which 
use is the earlier, but later (337) gives precedence to the friendly situation 
(f' 196) over the hostile one (A 264). I see no reason to believe that one depends 
on the other; for other reasons, I regard A 264 (Old Epic) as earlier than I. 
I have reported above the treatment of ayyeAins by which Leumann has shown 
that T 206 is older than A 140; unfortunately he later (836) generalizes this as 
older than the (whole) ‘Agamemnon-Aristie’. The argument can date, at most, 
only the section 101-54. 

One of Leumann’s great achievements is his explanation (191-4) of a familiar 
puzzle in the semantics of vareraw. This and the underlying word vaiw*” are used 
exactly alike, except that some active forms—the participle especially—of 
vareraw are used where a passive meaning is required, and where a passive form 
of vatw would be employed; compare ef vaidpevov rrodleOpov with wodrw ... 
vaeraovoay.2! The key to this oddity is given by I 387, where Aphrodite ap- 
pears to Helen in the guise of an old woman # of Aaxedaiyovi vaeraoton | foxeuw 
elpta kaa ‘who worked wool for her when she lived in Lacedaemon’. This could, 
however, be easily misunderstood, with the participle taken as an epitheton 
ornans: ‘who worked wool for her in Lacedaemon abode-of-men’. The passage 
so understood was imitated in wédu ... eb vacerdovoay Z 415, odes eb vareraovoas 
B 648, dduous ef varerdovras Z 370, 497, A [769]; and the use was once extended 
to the indicative: at yap im’ ferly ... varerdovor rodnes A 45. That is all for the 
Iliad, and here there is no need to go farther. Leumann’s conclusion is fully 
justified: ‘Die Mauerschau-stelle gehért also einem andern, und zwar 4lteren 
Dichter als alle iibrigen Stellen dieses Sprachgebrauches.’ 

The indicated consequences affect the analysis of the poem to a considerable 
extent. Evidence about the close of A cannot be given by A [769] of course; 
nor will the lateness of a passage (B 648) in the Catalog be much of a novelty. 
The Parting of Hector and Andromache in Z has, however, often been placed 
too early because of its great beauty. It is good to have clear proof that it is 


19 Cf. apple used either of raw apples or of roast apples. 
20 The derivation is explained 182-7. 
21 The evidence is presented in detail. 
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later than I’. The separation of I and A is, perhaps, even more interesting: 
it is now necessary to believe either that I was a separate lay ending with an 
impasse, or, if it was part of a longer poem, that its continuation was not the 
one presented to us in A. 

At this point I break off an overlong review. But I must mention that Leu- 
mann’s treatment (esp. 11-35, 262-320) of other problems leads to exceedingly 
interesting views about the relations of the spoken and the literary language 
in post-Homeric times. The book is thus essential not merely for Homericists 
but for all Hellenists. I regret that I did not have it while working on my Ilias 
Atheniensium, and am glad that it has appeared in time for the revision of Ebe- 
ling’s Lexicon now being undertaken at Hamburg under the leadership of Snell. 

GrorGE MELVILLE Bo.iine, Ohio State University 


Indogermanisches etymologisches Worterbuch. By Junius Pokorny. Fasc. 4 
(edh- to ger-) pp. 289-384. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1950. 


A good dictionary is good reading. There is edification in following a chrono- 
logical sequence of meanings, each one established by unequivocal evidence 
drawn from actual usage. It is the knowledge that there is no such thing as 
Indo-European usage that gives an Indo-European dictionary, especially an 
etymological one, an air of unreality, which even the etymological dictionaries 
of recorded languages escape in some measure, and historical or descriptive 
dictionaries altogether. Walde—Pokorny, which Pokorny follows closely, like 
Fick, was entitled an etymological dictionary of the Indo-European languages; 
likewise Buck, in his recent dictionary of synonyms, employs the same formula 
IE languages. But an Indo-European etymological dictionary? Actually it re- 
mains a listing of Indo-European ‘roots’, with the cognate words from Indo- 
European languages listed under each. Nevertheless, the change of wording in 
the title makes every question-begging item in WP seem to beg the more loudly 
in Pokorny’s abridged revision, which now bids fair to reach its end, with four of 
the expected ten parts already completed, by 1951 or 1952. For example (851), 
‘gan(dh)- ‘‘Gefiss’”’? Nur kelt. (?) und germ.’ In what sense can an item so un- 
certain be called Indo-European? Comparing WP 1.535, I observe in Pokorny 
only the omission of a few references (and of two highly conjectural etymolo- 
gies); and the expression of new doubt about middle Irish gann ‘sehr unsicher 
belegt’. The form canna is still described as late Latin, and as having been 
borrowed from a Germanic source. Actually it occurs in Aquitania at Montans 
(cf. TLL s.v., but correct the provenance of CIL 13.10017.46) and at La Grau- 
fesenque, both of which began production of terra sigillata about a.p. 15 or 20, 
and both of which ceased production about a.p. 90. Its etymology is completely 
unknown; a plausible guess would make it pre-Indo-European (cf. Sicel xav6és 
‘pot, vessel’), and it is more likely to have passed from Aquitania to East Gaul 
and to Germania Superior together with the transfer of the manufacture of terra 
sigillata, which is active there more thay a century later than in Aquitania. 
The work is known, and by that is meant known, from such a restricted area 
that it cannot be rightly described as Indo-European, but only as found in 
certain Indo-European languages, and the alleged *gan(dh)- is almost certainly 
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a figment. Be that as it may, there is no justification for reprinting in 1950 
what was already out of date when the title-page of WP I was printed twenty 
years ago. But how many of Pokorny’s readers now are likely to know the facts? 
Or to ask what is the relation (if any) to panna ‘pan’, which is commonly sup- 
posed, without good reason, to come from patina? 

Pokorny’s well-known preoccupation with Keltic and Illyrian proper names 
is reflected in the comparative frequency with which these items appear, doubt- 
ful as they are unless again the evidence is unequivocal. The history of a modern 
name such as Deutsch is clear; but ancient names seldom can be compared with 
still older forms, as Deutsch with diutisk (and this with piuda), which in turn is 
convincingly connected with cognate words the meaning of which is certain 
(e.g. Oscan touta- ‘ciuitas’). Compared with such clarity, the darkness that 
covers the etymology of Germani (perhaps this will turn up in the next part) 
is dense. But is Galli (351) in better case? The word is indeed glossed ‘inimici, 
alieni’; but if Germans are ‘enemies’, what does that tell us about their name? 
Not that Pokorny mentions the gloss, any more than (307) in his citation of the 
river name Elauer (now the Allier) beside é\dw, é\abvw ‘drive’ he mentions the 
dubious assertion by Gregory of Tours (even his text is open to question) that 
the people called the river ‘alacrem’ (v.l1. Elacrem). There must be a Swift River 
somewhere, but I might call the Niagara ‘swift’ without implying that Niagara 
means ‘swift’ (I should be wrong if I did) or giving any clue to its etymology. 
Roget does actually list Niagara under the caption ‘river,’ a trap for (shall we 
say) a modern Chinese Gregory, who almost certainly would go on to compare 
Niger. 

On the other hand, the gloss (316) inter ambes ‘inter riuos’, while acceptable, 
conceals a proper name (see IF 42.145 [1924]) *Intrambensis or the like. This 
fact weakens its testimony as a gloss. 

And if, here and there, reference to recent Cisatlantic publications is wanting 
(for example Ward’s discussion of évvéa 318 or Messing’s of detva 320, both of 
which appeared in LaNnGuaGs), still the war ended five years ago. But Ben- 
veniste’s explanation of éd0bs (289) appeared fourteen years earlier still, and in 
in BSL (82.78 [1931]) at that. For a recent account of Alisia see EC 4.202 
(1948); cf. REA 42.111 (1940). 

Now it is only the accident that in recent years such matters as these have 
claimed my attention that I find myself critical of Pokorny’s presentation of 
them; the number of such examples runs to many times these four. Nor does 
my criticism impair the high opinion that I hold of the book as a work of refer- 


ence when its author stays, as he must, most of the time, on solid ground. 
JosHuaA WuHatmouGH, Harvard University 


La posicién del latin en el dominio indoeuropeo. By MicHE.t LEJEUNE, trans- 
lated with a preface by Cantos ALBERTO Roncui Marca. (Universidad de 
Buenos Aires, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras; Instituto de Filologia: Seccién 
Clasica, Serie B, Vol. 3.) Pp. xi, 63. Buenos Aires: Imprenta y Casa Editora 
“Coni”, 1949. 


The course of events that has caused Russian—or, for example, English— 
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to loom so large, would, if antecedent historical data were obliterated, queer 
the pitch entirely for anyone who sought to determine its linguistic position 
vis & vis related Slavonic tongues on the one hand, or the more distantly related 
Baltic on the other, not to mention (shall we say), Germanic or Indo-European. 
The state of affairs & propos republican Latin is quite comparable. Is Latin just 
an Italic dialect? Do Italic and Keltic go together, like Indo-Iranian, to make 
a true Italo-Keltic subdivision of Indo-European? How does Latin compare 
with Greek? Or Germanic? 

These are questions that have been debated back and forth somewhat vigor- 
ously for the last three decades. Lejeune, now professor at the University of 
Paris, gave a judicious summary of the discussion in the Mémorial des études 
latines published in 1943 (Paris: Les Belles Lettres). It now re-appears, brought 
up to date, and with the addition of an organized bibliography and full indexes, 
from Buenos Aires, one of numerous monographs, original or translations, that 
testify to the great interest in linguistics that has arisen in South America since 
1939 or thereabouts. 

Lejeune is impartial and Laodicean. For myself, I prefer the role of advocate. 
Put, I ask you, Latin in perspective—it shrinks to a minor dialect on the banks 
of the Tiber, some few miles from its mouth. Now take a look at its linguistic 
features, as we know the language in inscriptions and literary documents older 
than Cicero. Compare these features with corresponding ones in Oscan and 
Umbrian. Read the few paragraphs on the conjugation of the verb, and on syn- 
tax, in Buck’s Osco-Umbrian grammar; and structural analysis would tell the 
same tale. It is incredible that Latin is to be divorced from Osco-Umbrian and 
wedded to Germanic or to Greek; or to suppose that mutual contact had so 
assimilated the verbal system, and the syntax, of Latin on the one hand, and of 
Osco-Umbrian on the other, to produce the facts that we observe, independently 
of a common Italic foundation. The whole discussion reminds me most vividly 
of a spider, spinning threads out of its belly—or wherever spiders spin threads 
from. Nor can I reject the clear evidence that bears eloquent witness to close 
kinship in the linguistic ancestry of the Keltic languages (see my Keltika 19 n. 
24 [1944]). Nor am I impressed by the mania that sees Illyrian under every bed. 
So far as factual evidence goes, the conclusions are as I have stated them. If 
ever these conclusions are overturned, they will be overturned not by specula- 
tion or by the spinning of preposterous theories, but by new evidence. In the 
meantime the less said the better. It is only fair to add that neither Lejeune 
himself, nor his translator, is responsible for any of the theories—they have 
been merely too kind in giving them house-room. 

JosHuA WuatmouaH, Harvard University 


Russian and the Slavonic ianguages. By W. J. ENTwHIsTLE and W. A. Mor- 
RISON. Pp. 407, with three maps. London: Faber and Faber Limited, [1949]. 


The purpose of this work is ‘to offer a rationale of the Russian tongue’ by 
accounting ‘for its present form by the process of development from what was 
the speech of our own remotest ancestors’ (13). It is intended, one gathers, for 
those who know at least the Russian alphabet, who need no translation of Latin 
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and Greek quotations, who have some idea of the Indo-European hypothesis, 
but who need elaborate explanations of phonetics and grammatical meaning. 
Written ‘under great stress’, when the authors often were ‘unable to consult 
essential works’, the book ‘cannot but show many faults’, as they warn us (14). 

The plan of the book is indicated by the chapter-headings: I. The Slavs 
(17-49); II. Balto-Slavonic and Proto-Slavonic (50-9); III. The Alphabet (60- 
70); IV. Common Slavonic and Old Bulgarian (71-170), A. Sounds, B. Forms 
and their Uses, C. Words; V. Russian (171-290)—Proto-Russian (to about 
1100)—Old Russian (1100-1500), A. Sounds, B. Forms, C. Words, D. Style— 
Middle Russian (1500-1700)—Modern Russian (from 1700)—Dialects [includes 
White Russian, Ruthenian (Ukrainian or Little Russian), Great Russian (a) 
South, (b) North]; VI. West Slavonic (Polish, Wendish, Czechoslovak) (291- 
355), A. Sounds, B. Forms, C. Words; VII. South Slavonic (Slovene, Serbocroat, 
Bulgarian) (356-396), A. Sounds, B. Forms, C. Words. 

The straight Junggrammatiker approach of the authors allows no admixture 
of structuralism, and the only reasonably complete descriptive statements refer 
to Indo-European and to Old Bulgarian. The rest of the presentation takes the 
form of isolated facts arranged in relation to these original statements. This 
means that although one might be able to elaborate a phonemic statement 
about OB from the data presented, it would be impossible to separate out the 
significant elements of modern Russian, not to mention the other languages. 
There are not, for instance, enough unambiguous data to show that Serbocroat 
has basically a 5-vowel system (6 in some dialects) as opposed to the 8-vowel 
system of Slovene (not including vocalic r in either case). There is indeed refer- 
ence to ‘the closed e of Slovene’ (364) and to its a (365), but there is no hint that 
these phonetic facts are any more significant than similar ones reported for 
Russian (180). Tables showing the vowels and consonants of the modern lan- 
guages would have been extremely valuable, even if they did not mention pho- 
nemes as such. Plenty of space could have been found for such tables and for 
other omitted information if the book had been edited with normal care. 

For instance, the Slavic vowel y could have been described once and for all 
in an opening chapter, with a note in the appropriate place or places as to its 
representation in different writing systems. But we find three separate descrip- 
tions (80, 192, 299), twice quoting Jan Hus’s Latin, and three meaningless 
references to Germanic spellings which the authors wish to connect with this 
non-Germanic sound.! 

The discussion of Iranian loanwords is for some reason partly on page 24 
and partly on 161-2, but it would have been far clearer had the two been con- 


1 The spelling ui for y in old mss. using Latin letters is asserted to be ‘in accordance 
with OHG. ui = MHG. 1’ (69), ‘based on the equation ui = Germ. a’ (364), or ‘adopted 
from the Old High German ui = i’ (80). 

List of abbreviations used: B, Bulgarian; BR = WR, Byelorussian or ‘White Russian’; 
CSI., Common Slavic or Urslavisch; ChSI., Church Slavic; Cz., Czech; ESl., East Slavic; 
IE, Indo-European; M, Modern; 0, Old; OB, Old Bulgarian = Old Church Slavic; P, Pol- 
ish; R, Russian; Ruth. = Ukr., Ukrainian; SC, Serbocroat; SI., Slavic; Slk., Slovak 
Slov., Slovene; SSI., South Slavic; WSI., West Slavic. 
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solidated, and much space would have been saved.? One wonders what use is 
the confrontation of Slavic and Lithuanian gospel texts (55). 

Certain statements should be omitted, for they are meaningless without inter- 
pretation. E.g. ‘A peculiar feature of some forms of Serbocroat is the unvoicing 
of final vowels under certain conditions’ (369). Wherein peculiar? What forms 
of Serbocroat? Some forms of Slovene have masses of unvoiced vowels, and 
Russian also has unvoiced vowels ‘under certain conditions’. Above all, is this 
unvoicing significant, phonemic?‘ 

On the other hand, one wonders why certain details have been included. What 
is the significance, for Slavic students, of the fact that the Turks copied certain 
features of the Rumanian alphabet (67)? Or that ‘from the Ossetic come various 
Magyar terms for commerce, communications and war’ (173)? Attention is 
called to the Czech ‘compound -dr-na (P. -iarnia) expressing “place where” ... 
in which connexion it is important to note that pis4rna means “‘office’’, a place 
where writing (psdt7) is done’ (355). Why important? 

Occasionally the data are frighteningly misinterpreted. ‘The affricated OCz. 
dz dz were like P. dz dz: OCz. przyrodzenye/MCz. pfirozent “nature” zrodzent 
“birth” 1466. They have become fricatives.’ Dz existed in OCz. only at morpheme 
boundaries and was doubtless biphonemic. The two examples cited are well 
known and highly controversial, for they are, among thousands of cases attested 
from the 10th-century Kiev Fragments onwards, the ONLY EXCEPTIONS to the 


2 The discussions themselves are not satisfactory. Although it would seem to be pertinent 
to the plan of the book, the cultural significance of the loans is not mentioned; almost all 
are of religious character. And there are many more, all in the same category: Zrott ‘sacrifice’, 
vepiti ‘invoke’, *raj> ‘paradise’, srame ‘shame’, etc. Further, why should R sektra ‘ax’ be 
classed as an Iranian loan? Except for the suffix it is exactly parallel to Lat. sec#ris. 

In connection with this word, it is misleading to say (184) that the pre-1917 spelling 
sékira was ‘non-etymological’. SC sjékira shows an old contamination from the root sék- 
‘cut’, and there is no reason to rule out the same for R. The é in the spelling was actually 
non-etymological in the strict sense, but was correct historically. 

? In the OB text there is a misprint (supe3temt for siipestemé) and an error in the re- 
solving of an abbreviation (c7stvie = césartstvie, not césarestvie). 

4 As a matter of fact, voiceless vowels are not unusual in most types of Sto-SC and are 
extremely common in Belgrade. According to my own observation, there is great individual 
variation in usage. The vowels most subject to devoicing or to total reduction are final be- 
fore pause, particularly after a voiceless consonant. But intonation (‘musical accent’) 
seems to play no part, with the possible qualification that reduction is more likely after ris- 
ing intonation. Even careful speakers usually say [réci] (gen. pl. ‘words’): I heard it from 
the lecture platform. The common phrase u rédu ‘in order, OK’ rarely has a final voiced 
vowel. One hears [u rédy, u réd], and even [u rét]. These last are not in accord with the 
normal phonemic system, for the rising intonation remains on the final syllable, and more- 
over a final consonant is devoiced. But these variations are still optional and cannot be con- 
sidered phonemic. The matter is worth studying closely, for the extreme reduction in the 
speech of some individuals may be the forerunner of phonemic changes. I have noted many 
cases of the devoicing or loss of internal vowels, particularly between voiceless consonants 
or in the imperative (e.g. [fonétika] ‘phonetics’, [ndrocito] ‘especially’, [ré¢iéemo] ‘we shall 
say’; [pazite, paste] ‘look out!’, [vidte, vidite, vitte] ‘see!’), and some cases of the devoicing 
of vowels in two successive syllables (e.g. [kako se kAzZe] ‘how does one say’, [tréziéu] ‘I 
shall look’, [dalm4ecjju] acc. ‘Dalmatia’). The high vowels 7 and u reduce more often than 
the others, but in Belgrade voiceless e, 0, and a are heard on all sides. 
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rule that in all Czech (and some western Slovak) dialects *dj > z, in striking con- 
trast to Central Slk. and Polish where *dj > dz.® As for dz, insofar as it is not bi- 
phonemic, it represents an older ¢ before a voiced consonant, and in most in- 
stances remains an affricate (cban > Standard Cz. dzban, dial. Zban ‘jug’). 
Polish ‘l becomes # before dentals or palatals: iza ‘‘tear’’ OP. siza (*sliza)’ (309). 
Again a puzzling exception has been selected to illustrate an alleged regular 
change: originally palatalized or palatal / normally remains ‘soft’ (palatalized) 
in Polish.® 

While for the most part the facts in the book are correct, minor inaccuracies 
in interpretations put these facts in a false light. For instance we find reference 
to ‘OB oka ucha’ (127) as plurals. These forms are not attested in the manuscripts 
usually called OB, although they occur in various later texts and modern di- 
alects. A casual reference (126) says OB mésect (R mésjac) ‘moon’ has ‘suffix 
*iko’. But the suffix can have been only *-ko (*mén-en-ko). ‘A supine exists in 
Lower Wendish (but not in Upper Wendish) and in Czech as a complement to 
verbs of motion: Cz. jiti spat ‘“‘to go to bed”’’ (319). But this particular idiom 
is the sole survival of the supine in Czech,’ while the category is still productive 
in Lower Wendish. ‘In sto-Serbocroat there are only relics of the dual apart 
from its use (an apparent Gen. sg.) after numbers 2-4 ...’ (883). The form after 
the numbers mentioned Is gen. sg. and nothing else, as is evidenced by all ac- 
centual features and particularly by the feminines (dve zéne / NA pl. Zéne: the 
long -é can be only gen. sg.). The 7 in the Sl. words for ‘Rome’ is explained (100) 
by an umlaut in the loc. sg. which was generalized: *riim- > *rymé > rimé, 
whence nom. rim. But this is one of several Latin roots where the u unexpectedly 
appears as 7 (cf. Cz. kz ‘cross’ < crucem) through the influence of a Romance 
dialect where the vowel was wi. Among lexical differences cited between Sl. and 
Lithuanian are listed (161) Sl. s[ntce / Lith. sdule ‘sun’; Sl. prijatelé / Lith. 
dratigas. But the first pair represent reflexes of different grades of a single root 
(*su-l-/*sdu-l-)§ and the second pair is a false equation. The old Sl. word for 
friend was an exact correspondent of the Lith. form cited: OB drugs / R SC 
drug. Examples of this sort of inaccuracy are unfortunately to be found in every 
section of the book. 

A fuzziness of linguistic definition® is often accompanied by a fuzziness of logic: 


5 Cf. F. Trévni¢ek, Historick&é mluvnice cesk& 144 (Praha, 1935). 

6 E.g. len/Inu, sita/silny. Cf. A. Briickner, Dzieje jezyka polskiego 89 (Warsaw, 1925); 
R. Nahtigal, Slovanski jeziki 164-5 (Ljubljana, 1938). 

7 Trévnicek 384. 

8 Cf. St. Mladenov, Etimologiéeski i pravopisen re¢nik na b’’lgarskija kniZoven ezik 
8.v. slénce. 

9 ‘A verb’, we read (101), ‘is that part of a sentence which is grammatically equipped to 
express phenomena. The sentence itself expresses phenomena, i.e., the changes and states 
of experience as our minds rest upon them, but it does so with full circumstantiality in each 
case. From the sentence it is possible to abstract concepts which can serve to denote circum- 
stances of other phenomena: the names of parties to the events (nouns) or substitutes for 
those names (pronouns), terms denoting their qualities (adjectives) or qualities of the ac- 
tivity or state (adverbs). There remains, however, the essentially phenomenal element, 
which is the verb. The verb must be equipped grammatically for the purpose, and it is from 
the ancient Greek (preferably Homeric) conjugation that we get the best idea of how the 
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The nominative is strongly indicated in a sentence as the source of all that follows. In 
Old Bulgarian, in consequence, it was often accompanied by a suffixed demonstrative st 
‘this’ / tu ‘that’: OB dintst ‘this day, today’, rabitt ‘this slave’ (with % opened in strong 
position to o: rabott). Hence the suffixed article in North Great Russian and perhaps in 
Modern Bulgarian. (135) 


The first sentence, I make free to interpret, says that the nominative form has 
an almost emphatic grammatical meaning. But why should it ‘in consequence’ 
need a demonstrative, and why need it be a suffixed demonstrative? And if this 
is a general rule, why did only a few dialects develop a true article? And why 
does this logic apply to North Great Russian but only ‘perhaps’ to Bulgarian? 
Moreover, the examples chosen are not altogether felicitous. OB dinist, like its 
modern equivalents (Bg. Cz. dnes, SC danas, Slov. danes), was purely a temporal 
adverb meaning ‘today’. It was originally of course an accusative and not at all 
‘the source of all that follows’.!° These examples appear again in a discussion of 
the definite article in Russian (247). The line of thought is perhaps presented 
more clearly here, but still remains unconvincing. 

There is no discussion of dialect as opposed to language, but it appears that 
although the authors have some unnamed measure of the number of ‘formal 
differences’ which distinguish one speech from another sufficiently to define a 
language, they prefer to take ‘cultural tradition’ as decisive." On the other hand, 
one suspects that in reality languages exist for them only as objects of study.” 
The fact that Slovaks, Ukrainians, Macedonians, and other groups have been 
willing to fight and die for the right to use their own language in public life is 
passed over in silence. 

The book constantly confuses sound and letter, orthographic variants and 
phonetic nuances. This comes out clearly in such a remark as, ‘This change [of 
front vowel to back] does not take place before letters now hardened, which 
were soft in Mediaeval Russian’ (285). A LETTER has nothing to do with phonetic 
change. Peter the Great’s new ‘civil alphabet’ ‘retained the two jers [# »] which 
had no longer an alphabetical value’ (66). But their onLY value was alphabetical: 





Indo-European language equipped its verbs.’ Later we discover that ‘the accusative com- 
pletes the action of the verb’ (135). ‘Case’, it seems, ‘is the term for all methods of deter- 
mining the relation between parties to an action and the action itself’ (380). 

10 In the extant OB texts we find only once don» te (Lk. 21.34) ‘that day’ as a nominative, 
but the one case of ‘this day’ appears as 8 don» (Ps. 154.1; quoted in Euch. 95b16). 

11 ‘Independence has been claimed for Slovak on the basis of certain formal differences 
[from Czech], such as the first sing. pres. indic. in -m, but the argument is defective. Slovaks 
have only of late come to possess a cultural tradition capable of supporting a language ...’ 
(46 f.). ‘Independence has been claimed for both White Russian and Ruthenian. In the 
first case there seems little justification either in the structure of the dialect or in its cultural 
history’ (45). “The claim of Ruthenian to be regarded as an independent language, not a 
mere dialect, is considerably stronger than that of White Russian. It is not one based on 
ancient dissociation from Russian; nothing is to be gained by putting it on the same footing 
as Serbocroat or Czech’ (282). ‘Viewed as a local speech, Great Russian is on the same foot- 
ing as White Russian and Ruthenian ...’ (288). 

12 Cf. the reference (365) to ‘the function of Slovene to serve as a bridge between the 
Balkans and West Slavonic’. 
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® had no phonetic value, while 5 functioned as a diacritic belonging to the pre- 
ceding consonant symbol.” 

It is misleading to speak of a distinction in the I-participle in the Czech and 
Slovak past tense (319) without the specific note that it is purely orthographical." 
To read that ‘a spelling-mistake common in Modern Polish is the confusion of 
h and ch’ (304) makes one think of a confusion of phonemes. But there is only 
one phoneme (x) in the standard language, and the orthographical distinction is 
artificial.15 

The visual aspect of the printed page explains the characterization of the 
Russian prefix raz [< CSI. *ofz-] as a borrowing from Church Slavic (258). It 
is correctly pointed out elsewhere that ‘many examples of raz- in Russian are 
undoubtedly due to Church Slavonic’ (182): rdzum ‘understanding’ might have 
been cited as the least ambiguous example. But, although this passage is a part 
of a discussion of akavje (pronunciation of unstressed o as a), the authors do not 
see that ‘the almost complete absence of roz’ in literary Russian is orthographic. 
The normal ESI. (not only R) roz- is well attested in Ukrainian and North Great 
Russian dialects where unstressed 0 remains unchanged, and this evidence is 
supported by the handful of cases where standard Russian has rdz- under stress. 
The modern spelling is largely due to the visual influence of the SSI. raz-, rein- 
forced by the fact that the Russians pronounced a here. However, to sift out 
which of the words now spelled with raz- are true borrowings and which represent 
an older native roz- would entail a historical study of texts and careful collation 
with dialects which preserve roz-.!* A clearer case of this confusion is the contrast 
rost ‘stature’ / rasté ‘grow’, where ‘the intervention of Russo-Slavonic in the 


second’ (259) is without question purely orthographical, cf. Ukr. and North 
Great R rostt.” 

Faith in the phonetic value of each letter in a manuscript leads to misinterpre- 
tations. In OB, we are told (83), ‘o is found for g in the work of a scribe who 
pronounced nasals lightly.’ This type of statement demonstrates a lack of under- 
standing of the relationship of a phonemic system to a graphic system. If the 


18 The statement on p. 187 that in modern R orthography »# represents ‘a sort of glottal 
stop’ is fantasy. It represents not ‘where a hard consonant occurs before a soft vowel’, but 
where a non-palatalized consonant occurs before the CONSONANT j: ssedatd = [sjidat’]. The 
old term ‘soft vowel’ has obscured the problem completely. 

14 Cf, 299, ‘The sounds of y and 7 are now identical.’ How can this be reconciled with 
the note (308) on the ‘phonetic character of Czech orthography’? The historical character 
of the spelling system causes trouble even to Czech university students. 

15 Cf. Z. M. Arend-Choitiski, A Polish Phonetic Reader 23 (London, 1934). 

16 The additional examples cited as puzzling (182), rabéta ‘dawn’ and zarjé ‘dawn’, are 
indeed unlikely to be ‘words of literary origin’, and in the first, the a for ESI. 0 is certainly 
purely orthographic. But OR had two words zarjé and zorjd, with different meanings: zarjé 
(Acc. zarju%) ‘sunset, evening twilight’ / zorjé (Acc. z6rju) ‘dawn, first light’. Polish and SSI. 
doublets suggest that this distinction was CSI. (pre-Sl. *zor/*zdr). In contemporary literary 
Russian, the two forms and their meanings have become confused, and it is pointless to 
worry about which the spelling represents. 

17 A further confusion must be noted here: this root is not *érz as the statement would 
have it, but a CSI. *ofst-, perhaps from an earlier *ord-to-. Cf. Mladenov s.v. rasié. 
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scribe has a phonemic contrast between an oral vowel and the nasal vowel of 
the same type, and if the writing system has two symbols for the two phonemes, 
then any spelling mistake is almost undoubtedly of a mechanical nature. But 
if the scribe is faced with a traditional system of orthography which has two 
symbols corresponding to a single phoneme in his own pronunciation—natural 
or ‘literary’—he then may confuse the two symbols. Thus the symbol o written 
where we expect the symbo! ¢ may indicate either a mechanical error (e.g. in a 
glagolitic manuscript, the failure to finish writing the compound symbol; in a 
ceyrillic or glagolitic manuscript, repetition of a vowel in a previous syllable or 
anticipation of a vowel in a subsequent syllable) or a phonemic coalescence of 
o and 9g. Since a is the normal reflex of CSI. g in various Macedonian dialects, this 
latter explanation is perfectly satisfactory for OB manuscripts when the former 
seems inapplicable. But there is the opposite case: a phonemic distinction in the 
language of the scribe sometimes cannot be written because one symbol is made 
to serve for two phonemes. Thus it is with the CSI. distinction é/ja: the single 
symbol ¢ in glagolitic indicates that the dialect of the inventor(s) of that alphabet 
had but one phoneme for the two historical entities, not that he or they ‘obviously 
recognized an a-quality in the vowel é’ (65). This identification of two historical 
reflexes in one phoneme tells us only about the dialect of the inventor(s), but 
the use of the single glagolitic symbol cannot tell us anything about the pronunci- 
ation of the scribes of the manuscripts in which we find it. The scribes simply 
had no means to write a distinction if one existed. Further, the force of glagolitic 
tradition was so strong that scribes using the newer cyrillic ja-symbol were often 
inconsistent, so that even the new written distinction é/7a does not exactly reveal 
the phonemic oppositions.® 

Although aware that the scribes are somewhat bound by tradition in their 
writings, the authors overlook the fact that traditions change. They remark for 
instance of early Russian manuscripts that ‘it is only by faults reflecting the 
local speech-habits that these works give evidence of the Russian tongue of their 
writers, but such signs grow more numerous as the centuries pass and ChSIl. is 
more Russianized’ (171). Some of the ‘Russian’ characteristics are not faults, 
but, to quote Jagié,” based ‘on definite orthographical rules, purposely and 
consciously carried through.’ Thus, for instance, the symbols for the old nasal 
vowels are consistently discarded and/or revaluated by Russian scribes even in 
the 11th century, the unpronounceable (for the Russian) Bulgarian consonant 
group 2d (< *dj) is replaced by the Russian equivalent 2, and the jers (& 5) are 
restored to their etymological positions with an accuracy not found in any sur- 
viving South Slavic manuscript. The fact that a few scribes tried with a great 
measure of success to reproduce exactly the SSI. manuscripts they were copying 
does not mean that the Bulgarisms found in their work have any relation to their 
native pronunciation. For this reason it is misleading to analyse the usage in the 
Ostromir Codex (175, 200) as typical of Russian, for it is the most South Slavic 
of all the early manuscripts believed to have been written in the Russian area. 

18 Cf. H. G. Lunt, The orthography of eleventh century Russian manuscripts 47 ff. (Uni- 


versity Microfilms; Ann Arbor, 1950). 
19 Archiv fiir slavische Philologie 6.232 (1882). 
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The insistence (82) that in Russian the jers (# ») had disappeared in weak posi- 
tion and had become o/e in strong ones ‘before records began to be made’ (170) 
is simply contrary to the evidence. A manuscript like the Archangel Gospel 
(1096) contains an orthography almost completely Russianized. It omits the 
weak jers only in certain statable categories and writes o/e for strong o/» only 
in Greek words whose Bulgarian forms have been copied unchanged. Although 
it is highly probable that some of the weak jers were not always pronounced, 
their loss AS PHONEMES did not begin before the middle of the 12th century. The 
change, moving from south to north, was not complete in all Russia until well 
into the 13th century.”° 

In support of the contention that the jers had been lost in Russia before the 
10th century, the few names recorded by the Byzantine Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetus are cited (173-4). Here again the authors are looking for a phonetic 
transcription of Slavic names, forgetting those deficiencies of the Greek alphabet 
for writing Slavic languages which they treat at confused length in the chapter 
The Alphabet (60 ff.). Lack of a final vowel in two words and one internal omis- 
sion most certainly do not prove that the weak jers had been dropped, but simply 
that they did not impress the foreigner. The fact that some kind of vowel appears 
in all other cases where we expect a jer indicates that there was indeed some 
vocalic phoneme in such positions. The use of epsilon for » does not show that the 
vowel was e, but merely that it sounded to the Greek closer to his e than, say, to 
his 2. Omicron plus upsilon for @ indicates strongly that the vowel was not 0, but 
sounded to the foreigner something like uw. This fragmentary evidence merely 
backs up the overwhelming testimony of the early Russian manuscripts that the 
jers were still separate vowel phonemes.”! 

Incidentally, one is puzzled by the interpretation of AepBdAenvoi (174) for 
R derevijane as ‘evidence of full vocalism’ (polnoglasie). It is usually cited as 
proof that in 949 the CSI. form *derv- had not yet changed. 

Confusion of spelling and sound, combined with omission of pertinent facts, 
leads to the statement (176), ‘To standard R 2d corresponds Kievite 2¢, MRuth. 
$é in dozéo, MRuth. dosé “rain”, WR 2é (which appears as 2d¢ in 1588): dazcéévyme 
(1296), and 2g in Novgorod and Pskov, and probably also in Polock and 
Smolensk: dozgo (1095).’ First, the important information that the particular 
sound group under discussion is the reflex of CSI. *zdj is omitted. ‘Standard R 
2d’ refers to the spelling IN THIS PARTICULAR ROOT: there is no one spelling for the 
modern phoneme which occurs here (a long palatal 2 in Muscovite, a 23, hard or 
soft, in other dialects). The Ukr. doSé represents an exceptional case where the 
devoicing of the final consonant group has been generalized from the nominative 
throughout the paradigm. In Russian the nominative dozd» [dog] or [dogg] has 
a genitive dozdja [da%'4] or [daé%4]. The medieval variants are conventional make- 
shifts used by scribes who distinguish in their own speech between the reflexes 


20 Cf. N. Durnovo, Oéerk istorii russkogo jazyka 156 ff. (Moscow, 1924); A. Nikulin, 
Istoriceskaja grammatika russkogo jazyka 28 (Leningrad, 1941). This change began earlier 
in the Balkans (10th-11th century), and is reflected in the so-called OB manuscripts. 

21 No attempt is made to reconcile the several cases (cited specifically, 174) where Por- 
phyrogennetus wrote some kind of vowel for a weak jer, with the assertion (82) that his trans- 
scriptions show the loss of the jers. 
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of *dj (> 2) and *zdj (> 2), and are confused by the fact that SSI. orthography 
uses the letters 2d for both.” 

The occasional syntactical remarks often are incorrect. ‘Unique in Slavonic is 
the Russian use of the imperative in the sense of the conditional ... and with 
the sense of a perfective past ...’ (215-16). Both usages are however Common 
Slavic and well represented in widely separated modern dialects.” Similarly, the 
‘curious Russian usage’ emi ne Citdetsja ‘he doesn’t feel like reading’ (207) is a 
normal type of Slavic sentence.*4 On the other hand, there is no mention of the 
Serbocroat conditional used to express an habitual action in past time, a usage 
unique in Slavic” and of interest to English-speaking readers: on bi césto k méni 
dolazio ‘he would visit me often’. 

Among other significant omissions one might point out the failure to explain 
the development of negative verbs in the various languages, particularly such 
irregular forms as Cz. nent, ekavski-Serbocroat nije. It would seem in accord 
with the plan of the book to explain R net/netu rather than simply mention 
them (211). 

The terminology employed in the book is sometimes puzzling because of in- 
novations and inconsistencies. For instance, a ‘palatalized consonant’ is some- 
times (e.g. 196, 304) expressly contrasted to a ‘soft consonant’; this turns out 
to mean the contrast usually called palatal/palatalized. On other occasions 
(e.g. 95) ‘soft’ is used for both types. The ‘palatalization of the soft vowels’ and 
‘the full palatalization of the soft dentals’ on the same page (805) refer respec- 
tively to the effect. of front vowels on preceding dental consonants and to the 
change of a palatalized dental to a palatal affricate. The change of IE k g (here 
called ‘postpalatals’) to fricative s z in Slavic is called ‘satem-palatalization’, a 
lamentable misnomer. Thus these already abused terms so important in Slavic 
linguistics (palatal, palatalized, palatalization, soft) receive new meanings and lose 
all precision. 

On p. 303 there is an account of ‘velar fricative h’, by which the Czech phoneme 
[A] (a voiced laryngal fricative) is meant. But there are also references to ‘fricative 
g (voiced h)’ (282) and to ‘fricative g (y)’ (288). And on p. 91 the ‘velar sibilant 


22 For an explanation of the dialect significance of the particular choice of letters (2é in 
the south, 2g in the north), see Roman Jakobson, Spornyj vopros dervnerusskogo pravopi- 
sanija (dpZgb, dbzcp), Beli¢ev Zbornik 39-45 (Belgrade, 1937). 

238 The standard work on comparative Slavic grammar and almost the only one treating 
syntax, V. Vondrék’s Vergleichende slavische Grammatik II (1928), is apparently among 
the works the authors were unable to consult. Vondrdék quotes examples of the conditional 
or concessive use of the imperative from R, P, Slov., SC, Bg., and notes that this use pre- 
serves the pre-Slavic optative sense of this form (396). He states that imperative for preterit 
exists ‘in almost all Sl. languages’ (395). One wonders how the authors could have missed 
such examples in their studies. 

% Cf. e.g. SC ne jédé mi se ‘1 don’t feel like eating’. For similar examples from other 
dialects and periods see Vondrdk, 426-7. 

26 Cf. Vondrdk 398. 

26 In connection with these sounds we find again blind faith in spelling. The old statement 
is repeated that CSI. *g became a fricative in Czech in historic times (with the implication 
that [4] was the immediate result, cf. 59), since g is written till the mid-13th century (303). 
But this spelling must be taken as part of the system in which it functions: in those same 
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ch’ crops up. The treatment of the sounds involved is no more precise than the 
terminology. 

As to the names of peoples and languages, the book chooses not to follow estab- 
lished practise. ‘Wendish Slovene’ introduces a new ambiguity in place of clarity. 
Wendish normally (and in this work) refers to the Lusatian Sorbs of Eastern 
Germany (Ger. Wenden), while the Slovenes are the southern neighbors of the 
Austrians, who call them Winden. Since the now extinct group of Slavs normally 
known as Slovincians (Ger. Slovinzen, R slovinci) had little connection with the 
Wends and none with the Slovenes, it is particularly unfortunate to label them 
‘Wendish Slovenes’. Byelorussian and Ukrainian are recognized terms in the 
United Nations, and the use of the ambiguous epithet White Russian and the 
imperial Austrian term Ruthenian is to be deplored. 

The excursions into cultural history are not dependable. One is surprised to 
find (266 ff.) such an uncritical acceptance of Mazon’s allegations that the OR 
Tale of Igor (Slovo o polku Igoreve) is a forgery, in the face of all modern in- 
formed opinion to the contrary. The section called ‘Middle Russian’, i.e.. the 
period 1500-1700, offers a series of misinterpretations and errors. The language 
of the Domosiroj is rightly characterized as ‘practically the same as that of the 
chancery’ (271). But then follows an ambiguous paragraph on the Description 
of Russia by Kotosixin (1666). He ‘adopted the style appropriate to a formal 
composition on a mundane subject. He draws on the bank of Russo-Slavonic for 
such obvious archaisms as the imperfect tense ... The a-flexions had not over- 
flowed into the o-declension in his time: doméxa/MR domdz “(in) houses”. He 
even had a style of a sort ...’ The proper statement is that KotoSixin wrote in 
the conventional archaic type of language except in certain passages when he 
employed the official chancery style. It is precisely the fact that he used this style 
for literary purposes which ensures him a place in a history of the Russian lan- 
guage: he marks the beginning of a trend towards a new national literary lan- 
guage. The remark about the declensional mixture is inaccurate as well 
as irrevelant. Both the archaic and the chancery styles tried to maintain the old 
distinctions, but abundant errors demonstrate that domdx was probably the 
normal type in the spoken language, for the change is well documented more 
than a century earlier and its beginnings reach even farther back.” 

The next paragraph is shocking. We read, ‘A third writer is hardly more than 
an ejaculator on paper. It is the archpriest Avakkum Petrovié (1610-81), a 
bigoted opponent of Peter the Great’s decree concerning the cutting of beards ... 
His taste and his profession encourage him to retain more Church Slavonic ele- 
ments than the courtly Kotogichin ... But the use that he puts these things to is 
more vernacular than his contemporary’s manner.’ With regard to the first state- 
ment, I, as a linguist, defer to the judgment of the literary historians, who unan- 
imously place Avakkum among the greatest of the known Russian authors 





texts h = [x]. As soon as the digraph ch came into use for [x], h was written for CSI. *g, and 
g is only for non-Cz. words. External evidence indicates [y] for the earliest Czech, and prob- 
ably this is what the symbol g in the oldest texts means. 

27 Cf. B. Unbegaun, La langue russe au XVIF siécle (1500-1550) 1.194 ff. (Paris, 1935). 
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before the 18th century.* Peter came to the throne in 1689. Avakkum opposed 
the dogmatic innovations of the Patriarch Nikon, starting in the 1660’s. As to 
linguistic style, Avakkum’s works are the earliest example of the sPOKEN lan- 
guage used in literature. The Church Slavic elements are found only in his quo- 
tations—frequent to be sure—from Scripture and church literature. 

One misses accounts of the salient features of the development of the non- 
Russian cultures, though this would seem to fall within the plan of the book. 
References to ‘Skorpina’s [sic] Bible’ (200, 205) are meaningless without the 
information that Frantisek Skorina (no p) made a Byelorussian translation of 
the Bible in the early 16th century. No effort is made to indicate the relationship 
of the literary languages to the spoken dialects. This obscures the fact that 
spoken Czech differs sharply from the written language. Features attributed to 
‘the Czech of Prague’ (183, 297, 299, 316) are common to the speech of all Bo- 
hemians.2? Similarly, a Slovene spelling pronunciation used only by certain 
individuals when making formal speeches is treated as normal usage.*° 

Perhaps the most irritating feature of the book is its haphazard arrangement. 
For instance, a basic assumption affecting the interpretation of a major portion 
of all Slavic consonantism is buried in an aside in the last chapter.*! The chapter- 
headings are misleading: the section headed ‘Old Russian (1100-1500)’ includes 
the development of all the phonetic and morphological features of modern Rus- 
sian, while the sections dealing with Middle Russian and Modern Russian are 


*% Cf. D. S. Mirsky, A history of Russian literature from the earliest times to the death 
of Dostoyevsky 38-43 (New York, 1934); Istorija russkoj literatury 2.2.302-22 (Akademija 
Nauk SSSR, 1948). 

29 In general, the term ‘Czech’ in this book means the literary language as described 
in the normative handbooks of 30 years ago. It is, for instance, out of date to call the analogi- 
cal verbal endings in pt8-u, pt8-ou (for pt&-i, pt’-4) ‘Prague’ (316) or even colloquial, since 
writers like K. Capek have long since used them, and they have been accepted by the peda- 
gogical lawgivers of the literary canon. More serious is the omission of the normal infinitive 
ending -t, which is universal in speech and nearly so in literature. Moreover, the contrast to 
Morav. dial. and SIk. -t’ is of historical significance. The book passes by without notice 
such features common to all social levels of the spoken language in nearly all dialects as the 
infinitives in -ct (Fict, pect for lit. Féc[i], pécli]) or the ending -ma (-ama/-ima) for ALL types 
of noun, adjective, and pronoun in the instr. pl. On the other hand, in at least one instance a 
feature attributed to ‘standard Czech’ (296) is only west Bohemian: east Bohemian and 
Moravian dialects have no initial glottal stop, so that the standard pronunciation advocated 
in the numerous works of Tr4vnicek for v Americe ‘in America’ is [vamerice], not the Prague 
and western [f?americe]. 

80 ‘The Slovene prepositions z ...andv... are not linked as in other languages to a following 
word but are pronounced 2°, v°’ (393). It is an important fact that although the Slovenes 
have achieved a homogeneous written language, they are far from a standard pronunciation 
in spite of valiant efforts in that direction. The recommended pronunciation of final and pre- 
consonantal v is always bilabial w (or y%), and it is so pronounced by most people. The prepo- 
sition v is however a special case, and in formal speech (but extremely rarely in conversa- 
tion) many individuals say va for clarity. za for z is heard chiefly before vowels and rarely 
before consonants, in the same type of formal speech. Ordinarily both are ‘linked’. 

31 The authors assume that ‘softness before front vowels was a Common Slavic feature 
which has been preserved e.g. in Polish and Russian, partly preserved e.g. in Czech and 
largely lost in South Slav’ (362). This assumption is that of many Russian scholars, but 
convincing alternatives have been advanced by van Wijk, among others. 
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subsumed under the heading ‘Style’. Matters really pertaining to style, however, 
are often neglected; thus no mention is made of the stylistic use of the SSI]. and R 
doublets in OR.” The chapter ‘Common Slavic and Old Bulgarian’ actually 
attempts to sketch quickly the development of all the languages, so that much 
of the material has to be repeated again elsewhere. 

In general, all the discussions lack precision and consistency, as many of the 
instances already quoted indicate. The same paragraph may confuse several 
languages and historical levels and touch upon problems of phonetics and syntax 
all at once. For example, a paragraph on the Common Slavic / Old Bulgarian 
l-participle (119) starts with the IE endings, proceeds to a definition of the IE 
meaning (with an excursion into Armenian), notes various Slavic periphrastic 
usages of this participle, then suddenly discourses on the presence or omission 
of the auxiliary verb in different dialects, and ends up with what happens to 
the final -/ in Byelorussian, Ukr., and SC. This last bit of purely phonetic informa- 
tion is of course not peculiar to the /-participle but pertains to all final and pre- 
consonantal /’s, and therefore has to be mentioned in several other places. It is 
a pity that classifying and arranging the material, if necessary with a system of 
cross-references, received less care than went into the printing of the book.® 

Understandably there are almost no footnotes in this handbook, but one 
wonders at the haphazard choice of listings ‘For Further Study’ (898-400). 
Such a heading would seem to imply a guide, but in fact there is merely a list of 
some books in non-Slavic languages followed by an enumeration of the surnames 
of scholars writing in Slavic languages. Surely the student desires to know which 
of the works of, say, Saxmatov or Belié to begin with. The selection of titles given 
is as uncritical and random as that of other material in the book. K. H. Meyer’s 
Historische Grammatik der russischen Sprache, a highly unreliable general in- 

troduction, is next to Unbegaun’s La langue russe au XVIF siécle, an exhaustive, 
definitive treatise on the inflection of substantives in Russian in the period 1500- 
1550. The basic Vergleichende slavische Grammatik by Vondrak is cited in the 
1906-8 edition instead of the readily available 1924-8 revision, which is es- 
sentially a new work. No mention is made of the encyclopedic and most modern 
grammar of Old Church Slavic (P. Diels’ Altkirchenslavische Grammatik I-II, 
Heidelberg 1932-4) or of Kul’bakin’s standard Le vieux slave (Paris, 1929).* 
It seems arbitrary to list only K. Mayer’s Slavische und indogermanische In- 
tonation (1920) and not van Wijk’s Die baltischen und slavischen Akzent- und 


32 It is meaningless to state of the Slovo o polku Igoreve that ‘Russian and Slavonic 
forms are found side by side, with some preference for the Slavonic equivalents’ (272) with- 
out a stylistic analysis of the usage. Such an analysis is suggested in a book quoted by the 
authors: S. Obnorskij, Ocerki po istorii russkogo literaturnogo jazyka 192 (Akademija 
Nauk SSSR, 1946). 

83 In spite of a complex system of abbreviations and numerous diacritics, the number of 
misprints is minimal. Of the dozen I noted, only one is serious (392): SC jako unexpectedly 
means ‘now’, not ‘how’, although the latter might seem normal to one familiar with WSI. 

84 The latest Manuel du vieux slave by A. Vaillant (I-II; Paris, 1948) presumably ap- 
peared after this bibliography was prepared. Part II (1942) of Mikkola’s Urslavische Gram- 
matik was probably not known to the authors, and part III (1950) has only recently become 


available. 
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Intonationssysteme (1923) or Ekblom’s Zur Entstehung und Entwicklung der 
slavobaltischen und der nordischen Akzentarten (1930). 

In this first major work on Slavic linguistics in English, a tremendous number 
of details have been assembled. But because they are never related according 
to a consistent plan and because the book lacks precision on every level of pres- 
entation, no coherent picture of any part of the history of the Slavic languages 
emerges. The work can scarcely contribute anything to the equipment of the 
specialist, and it is positively dangerous in the hands of the unsuspecting student. 

Horace G. Lunt II, Harvard University 


Baltu valodu skanas un formas. By J. Enpzeins. Pp. 260. Riga: Latvijas 
Valsts Izdevnieciba, 1948. 


Endzelin’s name needs no introduction. In his present work—Sounds and 
forms of the Baltic languages—the emphasis is laid on the relationship of the 
Baltic languages among themselves, rather than on their relationship to the 
other IE languages. The author has no intention here of building an IE structure 
by mez ns of Baltic linguistic material, or of illustrating IE structure with Baltic 
evidence; but he provides the reader with excellent linguistic material for that 


purpose. 
As the author tells us in the preface, the book contains simply a course of lec- 
tures given to students of Baltic languages at the University of Latvia—students 


who came from two sections: (1) the linguistic section, where they were expected 
to have learned Latin, Greek, Old Bulgarian, some Sanskrit, and some IE com- 
parative grammar before they enrolled in this course; and (2) the literature sec- 
tion, where these courses were not part of the program. Hence the scope and 
methodological structure of Endzelin’s lectures as we find them in his book: 
since the literature students would not have been able to digest extensive dis- 
cussions on the IE level, the lectures are confined to specifically Baltic problems; 
whereas the linguistic students were provided with hints for broadening their 
horizons. Being based on a university lecture course, the present book is rather 
condensed and laconic: details and disputable problems—even those of the Baltic 
languages—are omitted or referred to his Lettische Grammatik or to other works. 
To be read profitably and appreciated fully, the book, like any linguistic work 
in a special field, requires a fair knowledge of IE comparative linguistics. 

In the introduction, Endzelin gives a short survey of the Baltic dialects and 
their peculiarities, their relations to non-Baltic languages, and their mutual 
influences. He also includes an account of the oldest written documents. 

The chapter on phonology begins with short notes on word stress and syllabic 
intonations and their shifts in the Baltic languages as compared with Greek and 
Slavic. About the accent shift in Lithuanian, Endzelin says even less than Hirt 
in his Idg. Gr. 5.§86; later on, however, in the chapters on inflection, he gives 
a practical survey of these changes of accent in the Lithuanian paradigms. In 
the survey of Baltic vowels and consonants, enough attention is paid to the 
sound correspondences in other IE languages to provide a basis for a comparative 
chart of sounds. There follow an analysis of sound changes which took place 
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during the existence of the separate Baltic languages, and a comparison of these 
changes on the purely Baltic level; specific treatment is given to the effects of 
retraction of the word stress to the first syllable in Latvian. 

The section on morphology begins with a survey of compounds in Baltic. 
Compounds are analyzed from the point of view of their formal parts and of their 
meanings. The terms that Endzelin uses are iterative, copulative, determinative, 
and eccentric; no mention is made of the familiar Sanskrit classification. A rela- 
tively large portion of the book is devoted to the derivation of nouns and the 
classification of suffixes, but almost exclusively on the Baltic level; the discussion 
is characterized by a thorough account of semantic variations. This chapter is 
pragmatic; theoretically it does not offer much. Verbal formants are treated 
together with verbs in the survey of verbal stems; verbal prefixes are treated 
with prepositions. 

The chapters on the inflections of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns can be 
read with delight by a comparativist; and even a layman with enough patience 
to study them carefully should be able to get a clear picture of the changes of 
inflectional forms. Sample paradigms of Latvian, of Lithuanian, and (as far as 
corresponding forms are preserved) of Old Prussian are given, with notes on the 
Lithuanian accentuation. 

The discussion of verbs begins with an account of certain difficult Baltic 
peculiarities in verb endings. Although final and pre-final s and ¢ are generally 
preserved in the Baltic languages, in the ‘thematic’ 2d sing. pres. ind. act. we 
find in Latvian and Lithuanian ze < ez, in OPrussian az; and 3d-person endings 
are lost altogether in all tenses and both numbers. (An elaborate discussion of this 
problem will be found in Endzelin’s Lettische Grammatik §596 and §597.) The 
verb classification is made on the Baltic level alone; not even with Slavic are 
systematic parallels drawn, although the Slavic picture is much like the Baltic. 
Endzelin connects the peculiar Baltic sto-stems of the present with sko-stems 
in other languages on the basis of the alternation st/sk. Mode forms, of which 
practically nothing is left in Baltic (or in Slavic) receive a short treatment of four 
pages, with IE references concerning the imperative mood (< opt.). Baltic 
participles are abundant, and this morphological category shows a strong parallel 
with the corresponding category in Sanskrit. Anyone who wants to understand 
Slavic participles better should study Baltic participles in Endzelin’s thorough 
discussion in this book. 

Those who are interested in comparative grammar of the Baltic languages and 
to whom the present edition of Endzelin’s work is not available, or who cannot 
read Latvian, might be well satisfied with Endzelin’s Lettische Grammatik, 
although the comparative Baltic material there is not so rich as in the present 
book; moreover, the Lett. Gr., with its specific emphasis on the Latvian language 
and its dialects, might appear somewhat inconvenient for comparativists. There- 
fore there is still need for a comparative grammar of the Baltic languages ex- 
clusively for comparativists in IE languages. Hardly anyone is so well qualified 
for the task as Endzelin himself. 

At the end of Endzelin’s book, we find a critical article of five pages written 
by B. A. Larin, a corresponding member of the Academy of Science of the Ukrain- 
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ian Soviet Socialist Republic. To complete our characterization of the book we 
quote some characteristic passages from this article: 


... The Sounds and forms of the Baltic languages of Academy Member Endzelin is a con- 
tinuation and conclusion of a series of researches. ... This book will become an indispensible 
aid for the preparation of specialists in Baltic languages in Latvia as well as in other re- 
publics, because it is the first attempt at a comparative phonetics and a comparative 
morphology of the Baltic languages, and because it is written by the greatest scholar and 
unquestionably recognized authority in the field. ... Yet, if the author had not been so 
faithful to the rules of ‘classical’ IE linguistics, he would have been able to separate the 
weak points in the IE conception, he would have been able to initiate a series of indispens- 
able tasks to revise the traditional views, and to make it possible to overcome the errors and 
blunders of the epoch before the Revolution. ... In the rather multiple—in all aspects— 
Lithuanian and Latvian dialects we find many obscure differences also in the field of ac- 
centology. Academy Member J. Endzelin, in this book as well as in many of his previous 
works, gives rather abundant facts concerning the place of accent and intonational varieties 
in his discussion of the phonetic system as well as in the survey of the morphology. He often 
suggests to the reader pertinent literature, abstaining from comments on this rather varie- 
gated picture of the Baltic accentology, although the contradictions in the investigations 
of accentology, where unsuccessful efforts are made to reconstruct the intonational system 
of the Prim. IE, clearly indicate that the theory lacks foundation. ... The composition of 
the book would have gained much if the organic mutual relations between morphology and 
phonetics as well as lexicology had been taken into consideration. The mechanical separa- 
tion of phonetics from the morphology and a consequent ignoring of syntactical comments 
give the book a rather episodic character. The survey of word derivation is based on the 
classification of the suffixal elements considering their consonantal feature only. It clearly 
indicates that the author tends in the direction of the formal school. Such a method of dis- 
cussion has deprived the author of the possibility of fixing even the closest historical per- 
spective in the elaborating of this important part of linguistics. .. 


JosEPH DauGMaNn, University of Wisconsin 


Dizionario etimologico italiano. By CarLo Battisti and G1iovaNNni ALESSIO. 
Vol. 1, A-Ca; pp. xxxi, 818. Firenze: G. Barbéra editore, 1950. 


Prontuario etimologico della lingua italiana. By BRuNo MiGtiorIni and ALDo 
Douro. Pp. xxiii, 628. Torino etc.: G. B. Paravia & C., 1950. 

Dizionario moderno. By ALFREDO PANZINI. 9% edizione (con un proemio di 
A. Schiaffini e un appendice di B. Migliorini). Pp. xviii, 997. Milano: Ulrico 
Hoepli, 1950. 


For many years it has been a commonplace to remark that Italian has had 
no adequate etymological dictionary. Earlier efforts along this line were not lack- 
ing,' but all previous etymological dictionaries have been very poor.? To date, 
the most reliable sources for Italian etymologies—outside of Meyer-Liibke’s 
Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch and the data scattered through the 
handbooks of historical grammar—have been the etymological notes appended 
to the entries in two descriptive-normative dictionaries: the Vocabolario della 


1F. Zambaldi, Vocabolario etimologico italiano (1889; 2d ed., 1913); O. Pianigiani, 
Vocabolario etimologico della lingua italiana (1907); E. Levi, Vocabolario etimologico della 
lingua italiana (1914). 

2 Cf. the reviews of these dictionaries listed in R. A. Hall Jr., Bibliography of Italian 
linguistics 128-9 (Baltimore, 1941). 
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R. Accademia d’Italia* and the Cappuccini dictionary as revised by Migliorini.‘ 
Several projects were initiated in the 1930’s and 1940’s, to meet the need for a 
reliable, scientifically sound Italian etymological dictionary; the first two books 
reviewed here represent the first fruits of two of these projects.* 

The Battisti—Alessio Dizionario etimologico italiano (DEI) is conceived on a 
grandiose scale; the first volume, of over 800 pages, brings us only through the 
entry caudisono. The introduction sets forth the principles on which the work is 
conducted ;° it is particularly noteworthy for its liberal attitude towards technical 
terms and foreign and dialectal loans, which have traditionally been banned from 
Italian dictionaries. Control of secondary reactions to standard Italian is passing 
from the hands of an ultra-conservative élite into those of a wider segment of 
the speech-community, and the old, narrow purism formerly represented by the 
Accademia della Crusca is becoming old-fashioned and giving way to a better- 
informed, more inclusive, and more tolerant attitude. The main body of the 
dictionary consists of double-column pages, with entries in alphabetical order; 
in each entry the key word is followed by indication of grammatical form-class, 
semantic grouping (medical, botanical, etc.), century of earliest attestation 
(for some but not all entries), definition, and etymology. No scholarly references 
are given, nor are divergent interpretations mentioned; these are promised for a 
future supplement which will also include discussion of criticisms of the DEI. 

In view of the underlying principles and the scale of the DEI, it might be ex- 
pected to prove a work of extremely great value, and its appearance ought to be 
a milestone, perhaps the most important milestone, in the history of Italian 
linguistics. But although it is far superior to its predecessors, the DEI does not 
live up to expectations.’ Its catholicity is, if anything, exaggerated, to the extent 
of listing an enormous number of learnéd words like acrocefalosindattilia and 
calomobio, whose formation is transparent and whose inclusion is hardly justi- 
fiable in an etymological dictionary. The definitions given, especially for tech- 
nical terms, are very interesting and enlightening; but they tend to occupy more 
than their proper share of space. It is also unfortunate that the plan of the dic- 
tionary (as stated specifically on p. xxi) calls for such a bald, dogmatic presenta- 
tion of the etymologies. This procedure greatly diminishes the value of the book 
as a scholarly reference work for specialists, and is definitely misleading and 
harmful to non-specialists, for whom the DEI is in large part intended (v). It 


3 Roma, 1941; only the first volume has been published. The etymologies for this work 
were prepared by C. Merlo, essentially on the basis of Meyer-Liibke’s REW. 

4G. Cappuccini and B. Migliorini, Vocabolario della lingua italiana (Torino, 1945). 

5 Other etymological dictionaries by D. Olivieri and by A. Prati are announced as ready 
for publication, but have not yet appeared. 

6 Cf. also C. Battisti, Presentazione del Dizionario etimologico italiano, Romance Phil- 
logy 3.227-38 (1950). 

7 Cf. the criticisms directed at the DEI by G. Rohlfs, HA 187.180-2 (1950). 

8 Though very desirable in a descriptive dictionary, since such learnéd and technical 
words are far more common in everyday usage than scholars customarily realize; as the 
editors of the DEI say (xiii): ‘E proprio una caratteristica dei vocaboli tecnici, e special- 
mente di quelli sportivi, |’inserirsi nell’uso comune con una sorprendente rapidita.’ This 
is a point which is especially significant for the study of derivation; cf. Karl G. Bottke, 
Symposium 3.355-6 (1949); John van Horne, Lg. 26.101 (1950). 
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is always bad when a work of this kind presents conclusions to the lay public 
as if there were no doubt, no discussion possible, thus strengthening the non- 
technical reader’s already strong tendency to accept without question the ipse 
dixit of a linguistic ‘authority’. 

The Migliorini-Duro book is far less ambitious than the DEI, but may perhaps ‘ 
be said to have succeeded more fully within the limitations set by its authors. 
Based essentially on the etymologies prepared by Migliorini for the new edition 
of Cappuccini’s dictionary (cf. fn. 4), it covers the main elements of the Italian 
lexicon, without the immense accretion of learnéd words and foreignisms found 
in the DEI. Its modesty of scope is implied in the title Prontuario; like the DEI, 
it gives no bibliographical references, but this is more easily excusable in a rela- 
tively short handbook. No definitions are given for the key words; derivatives 
are listed under their bases, with very few cross-references. Both the DEI and 
Migliorini-Duro draw the line carefully between popular and learned develop- 
ments, a distinction which is of capital importance in Italian (with its conserva- 
tive phonology) and which has in general been neglected by Italian dictionaries. 

Panzini’s Dizionario moderno, now in its ninth edition,® to a certain extent 
complements the Migliorini-Duro Prontuario by furnishing the Italian public 
with etymological and semantic explanations of (as the subtitle puts it) ‘le parole 
che non si trovano nei dizionari comuni’. Panzini’s dictionary has been very 
popular and widely used in Italy; for each of its successive editions until his death 
in 1939 he reworked the book almost completely, and the present volume (the 
second posthumous edition) has had the benefit of etymological revision by 
Schiaffini and of an extensive appendix of new (post-1939) words compiled by 
Migliorini. The Dizionario moderno has no exact parallel in English lexicography; 
it may best be compared, perhaps, to Fowler’s Dictionary of modern English 
usage, except insofar as it is restricted to neologisms and foreign borrowings. 
Panzini was one of the leading Italian novelists of his time, and brought to his 
lexicographical work all the attractive qualities of his polished, easily-flowing 
style and of his gentle sense of humor, coupled with a moderate purism which was 
in tune with the general outlook of the Italian intellectual classes. As a result, 
even where Panzini is not strictly scientific and objective—and he let his per- 
sonal likes and dislikes enter into his discussion as much as Johnson or Littré 
did—his judgments are always interesting and valuable at least as a reflex of his 
own personality and the biases of his culture and times. 

It is good to have these works available; the modern scholar, with the DEI 
or with Migliorini-Duro and Panzini at his disposition, is in a far better position 
to do further research on Italian word history than were his predecessors. And yet 
none of the works that have appeared so far is wholly satisfactory. Perhaps we 
should distinguish between an ETYMOLOGICAL dictionary (one of the classical 
type, like Meyer-Liibke’s REW, Gamillscheg’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der 
franzésischen Sprache, or von Wartburg’s Franzésisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch, that gives full details of word-history, disputed views, and scholarly refer- 
ences) on the one hand, and an ETYMOLOGY dictionary (listing nothing but 
etymologies, without further paraphernalia) on the other. In terms of this dis- 


® The first edition appeared in 1905. 
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tinction, we now have two good etymology dictionaries for Italian; but a good, 


complete etymological dictionary is still to come. 
Rosert A. Hatt Jr., Cornell University 


Die steirische Reimchronik Ottokars und ihre Sprache. By EsrRHARD KRANz- 
mayer. (Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften: Philosophisch-his- 
torische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 226. Band, 4. Abhandlung.) Pp. 138. 
Wien: Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1950. 


Kranzmayer deals with the work of the Styrian chronicler who called himself 
Otacher ouz der Geul, i.e. Ottokar ‘from the Gaal’ in the region of the upper 
Muhr valley in Styria (Steiermark). He probably lived from 1260 to 1321; be- 
tween the years 1301 and 1319 he composed a rimed chronicle of one hundred 
thousand lines dealing with the history of Austria from 1254 to 1309. The chron- 
icle has been edited, with a glossary and introduction, by Joseph Seemiiller in 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica 5, Parts 1 (1890) and 2 (1893). The first 
chapter of Kranzmayer’s monograph, Die steirische Chronik und ihr Dichter 
(5-22), treats briefly Ottokar’s biography, other contemporary Austrian writers, 
and the composition of the chronicle. The second chapter, Die Wesensziige der 
Ottokarschen Sprache (23-108), constitutes the main part of the study, a critical 
analysis of Ottokar’s vocabulary and of the phonology of his rimes in the light 
of modern dialects and Middle High German conventions with respect to 
orthography and riming. The third and final chapter, Sprachliche Zasuren in 
der Reimchronik (108-25), uses formal statistics to establish three main passages 
with an unusual number of new rime-words and new forms, which mark pauses 
in the composition of the chronicle and thus divide the work into four stylistically 
distinct parts. The first of these pauses coincides with Ottokar’s second journey 
to Prague (1304), the third with his diplomatic mission to Spain (1314). Kranz- 
mayer’s statistics reveal after the first caesura an increase in certain Middle 
German features taken to be typical of the dialect of Prague, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in features typical of the Middle Bavarian speech of Vienna; after 
the last caesura Ottokar’s own South Bavarian dialect seems to prevail more 
strongly than at any other time in his life. The monograph ends with a useful 
Sach- und Wortweiser (127-38). 

It was through the work of Zwierzina, published in ZfdA 44 et seq., that the 
riming-practice of MHG writers was first shown to be our best source of informa- 
tion concerning the authors’ phonemic systems, rather than the varying orthog- 
raphy of the scribes as reflected in different manuscripts. The presence of lit- 
erary rimes imported from other dialects, traditional rimes, occasional impure 
rimes, and eye-rimes necessitates considerable caution in evaluating a poet’s 
riming-practice; but on the whole his use or disuse of particular forms as rimes 
to each other is assumed to reveal identity or difference of the phonemes which 
occur in them in the poet’s dialect, even though they do not indicate specific 
sound-values. Kranzmayer, who has the advantage of thirty summers of field- 
work in the Austrian Alps, and of the huge material collected (though not yet 
published) by the Bairisch-Osterreichische Wérterbuchkommission of the Aus- 
trian Academy of Sciences, rightly maintains that Zwierzina and his followers 
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were somewhat handicapped in their identifications of MHG dialects by their 
inadequate knowledge of modern dialect conditions. Accordingly, Kranzmayer 
evaluates Ottokar’s rimes in the light of present-day distributions, besides 
taking account of such secondary factors as the rimes of other poets of the same 
period, the orthography of the chancelleries, and the form of German loanwords 
in foreign languages, especially the Slovenian of Carinthia and the Ladin dialect 
of Gréden in South Tyrol. The modern dialects of Bavarian colonial settlements 
(‘Aussendialekte’) established in the Middle Ages—e.g. of the South Bavarian 
settlements in Gottschee, the seven ‘Cimbrian’ communities near Vicenza, the 
Fersen Valley near Trento, and Zarz in Yugoslavia, and of the Middle Bavarian 
settlements near Briinn (Brno) and Wischau—Kranzmayer regards as particu- 
larly important for the light they throw on Bavarian dialectal conditions in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, since they often preserve phonemic contrasts no 
longer present in the dialects of the mother country (‘Binnendialekte’). 

In Ottokar’s vocabulary Kranzmayer finds both dialectal words (pfinztag 
‘Thursday’, mite ‘toll’, kémen ‘come’, tenke ‘left’) and literary words (kleid 
‘clothing’, knabe ‘boy’), both modern terms (biz ‘until’; ez, enk, and enker with 
plural meaning) and obsolescent terms (ellen ‘strength’, barn ‘child’, michel 
‘big’, tougen ‘secret’). Usually no clear distinction can be made between South 
and Middle Bavarian words, but sometimes the modern dialectal distribution 
throws light on Ottokar’s vocabulary. Thus, the surprising present-day occur- 
rence of non-Bavarian Kirchwethe ‘kermess’ and Knoblauch ‘garlic’ in the upper 
Muhr valley (including the Gaal), instead of Bavarian Kirchtag and Knoflauch 
(Knofel), establishes Ottokar’s kirchwithe and knobelouch as genuine dialect forms. 
Kranzmayer finds that Ottokar’s rimes reflect certain exclusively South Bavarian 
features, even some that are peculiar to the upper Muhr valley, as well as gen- 
eral Bavarian characteristics (the rimes ér—ér, él—él, éh-éh, d-x, a-d, an—on, Gn-on) 
and Middle Bavarian influence due to the great cultural influence of Vienna, 
the capital (the rimes é-e, ar—or, ur—uor, tir-iier, un—uon, oum-tim, tif-ouf, be- 
sides those of syllables containing -t-, -ck-, -s with syllables containing -d-, 
-gg-, -2 respectively). However, non-Bavarian rimes borrowed as literary imports 
from Hartmann von Aue and Wolfram von Eschenbach (tu-iii, iu-dii, é-e7, 
éi—é1) and rimes based on the usage of Prague (6-0, d-é, x-e) are not infrequent. 
Kranzmayer criticizes and corrects the customary normalization of MHG manu- 
script orthography to convey a complete picture of historical derivation; thus, 
he differentiates é2 (OHG egi), é& (OHG agi), ec (OHG ez), tw (OHG iu), tt 
(umlaut of OHG iu), and wi (umlaut of OHG @), and writes -b, -d, -g in final 
position. 

Ottokar uses such dialectal rimes as ou-x (e.g. geloube-gebe) and éi-x (e.g. 
léit-tzt), which all reflect the 13th-century Bavarian pronunciation [a°]. He 
does not use many exclusively South Bavarian rimes: there is no case of ei-6 
like Oswald von Wolkenstein’s prazt-rét, no case of ein—uon like Suchenwirt’s 
stein—tuon; but at the same time he refrains from such Middle Bavarian rimes 
as th-teh, in-ien, éi-7 which other South Bavarian poets use. Kranzmayer points 
out that such rimes as Ottokar’s schaffen-slafen, Walachen-brdchen reveal length- 
ening of the vowel before a consonant in the first word of each pair, and calls 
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them a clear indication of ‘Karnter Dehnung’, which is also a feature of the upper 
Muhr valley and the Gaal. He finds the modern change, in parts of the upper 
Munhr valley, including the Gaal, of medial r before labials and velars to I reflected 
in the isolated rime Stirmarch-empfalh; Seemiiller (cxiv) calls this ‘blosse Asso- 
nanz’. But Kranzmayer hesitates to link up the rime triu-Lungéu with an old 
local coalescence of MHG tuw (> ai) and MHG éuw (> general Bavarian az), 
because of parallel coalescences in the dialects of Hartmann and Wolfram and 
the possibility that this feature was imported with their rimes by Austrian 
writers. This example illustrates Kranzmayer’s continual effort to separate 
literary from dialectal features. The rime tumber—sumer seems genuinely dialectal 
to him, but umb-krumb he takes as literary, because the upper Muhr valley 
today has wm and tumm ‘stupid’ but khrump ‘crooked’. Modern dialect condi- 
tions cause him to assume a number of Middle Bavarian features beside the 
South Bavarian in the ‘Verkehrsmundart’ and the ‘Stadtmundart’ of Ottokar’s 
native district, so that the rimes é-e, ar—-or, and owm—tim may not be literary 
importations after all. 

Kranzmayer’s monograph contains a truly impressive wealth of information 
about the Bavarian dialects of Austria. It can only be regretted that he is so 
sparing in his references to the work of other students; thus, it is not clear 
whether certain of his dialectal forms and examples of ‘Urkundensprache’ come 
from the files of the Bairisch-Osterreichisches Worterbuch, some other publica- 
tion, his own field notes, or his unsupported memory. Fuller and less haphazard 
documentation and more frequent bibliographical references would have im- 
proved the work very considerably, and would certainly not have detracted 
from our appreciation of Kranzmayer’s original research. Contrasting with the 
clarity of the author’s historical statements, the occasional phonetic descriptions 
are vague and imprecise (e.g. ‘Laute, die zwischen s und § liegen’ 27); this 
impression is enhanced by the dialectal transcription used, which purposely 
departs very little from conventional German orthography. Kranzmayer no- 
where deals with individual phonemes as parts of a system, though his concern 
with rimes of necessity calls into play such important concepts of historical 
phonemics as the coalescence and splitting of phonemes. His treatment of the 
distribution of sounds in Austrian dialects (e.g. of the e sounds 95 ff.) would 
have been far clearer and sounder if he were more familiar with the phonemic 
principle and its implications. 

But these flaws hardly affect the basic importance of the monograph as a 
linguistic study—an importance which derives from its methodology and its 
material. Kranzmayer’s book is a worthy continuation of the fine tradition of 
Austrian dialectal research carried on by such men as J. Seemiiller, P. Lessiak, 


W. Steinhauser, and A. Pfalz. 
HERBERT PENzL, University of Michigan 


Altmarkische Studien: I. Zum Vokalismus der Tonsilben der Mundart von 
Arendsee in der Altmark. By Nits Térnovist. (Lunds Universitets Ars- 
skrift, N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 45, Nr. 3.) Pp. 70. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1949. 


This study is based on fieldwork done by the author in the summer of 1936 
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in and near the town of Arendsee in the Altmark (22 km east of Salzwedel, 
40 km northwest of Stendal); the Low German material collected there was 
later supplemented by correspondence. A short introduction (14-8) is followed 
by a very brief and superficial description of the symbols used in the book 
(19-21); Térnqvist uses the phonetic alphabet of the journal Teuthonista. 
The ‘beschreibender Teil’ (22-39) discusses the vocabulary of the Arendsee 
dialect, with ample reference to the occurrence of words elsewhere; the words 
are listed in groups according to the syllabic phoneme of their Middle Low 
German prototypes. The ‘erlauternder Teil (mit Nachtragen)’ (40-51) contains 
some additional words, some additional comments on words listed in the first 
part, and some spellings found in fifteen deeds written between 1329 and 1425 
in the monastery of Arendsee and published in A. F. Riedel’s Codex diplomaticus 
Brandenburgensis (Berlin, 1839 et seq.). The ‘Sprachproben in der altmirkischen 
Mundart’ (52-5) consist of two Arendsee versions of the venerable forty sen- 
tences of Wenker’s atlas; they were supplied after the completion of this study 
and are not used in it anywhere. A word index (56-67) and some further ‘Nach- 
triage’ (67-70) complete the monograph. 

Térnqvist’s study was inspired by the excellent research in Low German car- 
ried on by E. Rooth and his followers at the University of Lund. He is under no 
illusions as to the completeness or importance of his own work on Arendsee. His 
main interest seems to be the etymology of the dialect vocabulary, and he 
promises to publish more in that field soon.! For a dialect word study, the area 
covered in this monograph is extremely small—much smaller than Térnqvist 
had originally intended. He states, therefore, that (14) his material ‘kann 
demnach keinen Anspruch darauf erheben, als reprasentativ fiir das ganze 
nordaltmarkische Gebiet zu gelten.’ 

The phonetic data that the author supplies are merely a key to his transcrip- 
tion; he gives no phonemic data. He arranges his incomplete phonology 
historically, but makes no attempt to link up the old spellings that he lists with 
the forms of the modern dialect—though he does promise a later treatment of 
‘altmarkische Urkundensprache’. Unfortunately he does not even so much as 
comment on his dialect specimens, which seem to reveal certain phonetic fea- 
tures and certain regional and social variations in the dialect to which there is 
no reference at all in the monograph, although one of the three informants used 
for the specimens was among the six informants from whom Térnqvist originally 
collected his material. The crude, partly conventional transcription of the speci- 
mens makes it hard for the reader to draw any conclusions of his own; but some 
of the spellings obviously indicate diphthongal beside monophthongal values 
. for the reflexes of MLG 6 and @, and values with lip-rounding for the reflex of 
MLG 7 in certain words (e.g. Bréd and Braud ‘bread’, grét and graut ‘big’, 
Seep and Seip ‘soap’, kén and kein ‘no’, siinn ‘are’, biin ‘am’). These features 
are too important for the dialects of Low German to be so lightheartedly ignored 
in a dialectal study of a specific area. 

HERBERT PENZL, University of Michigan 


1 Térnqvist’s discussion of the word Sahne ‘cream’ (Arendsee zdn) was carried further in 
an article, Ist nhd. Sahne ein urspriinglich romanisches Lehnwort der flimischen Siedler?, 
Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen 5.178-97 (1949). 
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Philologica: The Malone anniversary studies. Edited by THomas A. Ktrsy 
and Henry Bostey Woo tr. Pp. x, 382. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1949. 


A volume in honor of Kemp Malone on his sixtieth birthday naturally reflects 
his remarkable versatility as a scholar. The forty-three contributions cover a 
wide field, the English language in all periods, Icelandic and Old Irish, and me- 
dieval literature and legend; but they achieve a certain coherence through the 
exclusion of purely literary comment and by their relation to the research of 
the medievalist and linguist to whom they are presented. It is impossible in a 
brief review to list all the articles on archeology, folklore, romance, and Chaucer, 
or even all the textual and etymological notes. Two papers of broad scope and 
general interest may be mentioned: Archer Taylor’s analysis of The Varieties 
of Riddles, and Stith Thompson’s Story-Writers and Story-Tellers. The second 
emphasizes the difference between the devices used by a narrator of oral litera- 
ture and by the composer who writes, and discusses the problems this difference 
presents to the folklorist. 

My comment will be restricted to the articles on Old English and on language, 
in which the readers of this journal will presumably be most interested. The 
field in which Malone has done his finest work, the Germanic Heroic Legends 
and Beowulf, is sparsely represented in the volume. The only paper that deals 
directly with either is F. P. Magoun’s brief but interesting Danes, North, South, 
East, and West, in Beowulf. On other aspects of Old English there are several 
substantial papers: Erika von Erhardt-Siebold’s The Old English Loom Riddles, 
in which the author applies her unparalleled knowledge of Sachen to the solution 
(Shuttle) of the difficult riddle 70, and provides illustrations and diagrams of 
looms and methods of weaving; Rudolph Willard’s The Blickling-Junius Tithing 
Homily and Caesarius of Arles, in which the Old English and Latin are printed 
side by side with valuable introductory matter on the history of the tithing- 
homily; and B. J. Whiting’s careful study of emerging rime in The Rime of 
King William, which appears in the Peterborough Chronicle of 1087. Though it 
does not concern the vernacular, Dorothy Bethurum’s attribution to Wulfstan 
the Homilist of A Letter of Protest from the English Bishops to the Pope lends 
further support to the view that Wulfstan was an influential adviser of Cnut. 

To turn now to linguistic studies, G. W. Cobb analyses The Subjunctive 
Mood in Old English Poetry by devising names such as morative, volitive, puta- 
tive, and ideal judicative, with many subdivisions, and reaches the conclusion 
that ‘the subjunctive is the expression of the mental state of the writer or other 
interested person.’ The psychological method here presented seems too personal 
and subjective for other scholars to use. A morphological study of the subjunc- 
tive is A. H. Marckwardt’s Verb Inflections in Late Old English, which is based 
on 5595 forms in late Old English texts. Marckwardt finds not only that -on 
(-an) tends to be substituted for -en in the preterit plural subjunctive, where 
analogy or confusion with the indicative might be responsible, but that -on (-an) 
appears just as often in the present subjunctive, where the indicative plural has 
-ap or -iap. He attributes the leveling in the present to the earlier leveling in 
the preterit. This is only one of many new facts and suggestions in an admirably 
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clear and concise paper. P. G. Goepp II’s contribution on Verstegan’s ‘Most 
Ancient Saxon Words’ is of historical interest as revealing the knowledge that a 
famous antiquary had of Old English in 1605. Verstegan distinguished well 
between the Romance and the Germanic elements in English, despite his fan- 
tastic etymologies, and records 615 Old English words culled from unidentified 
sources. Some of the words Goepp considers ‘mysteries’ are really not so: lysan 
‘fame’ is simply the oblique case of hltsa, and onrope, onroop ‘a calling on, or urging 
by crying’ is onhrép ‘importunity’. A generally disregarded Old English con- 
struction, the absolute participle in the nominative or accusative, is traced by 
Else von Schaubert (Zur Erklarung Schwierigkeiten bietender altenglischer 
Textstellen) in several poetic passages, to the improvement of the sense. In 
Middle English, Ekwall shows that Northern ME fon ‘few’, variant of quon, is 
really derived from OE hwén ‘a little, few’, with some influence from few, and 
suggests that the obscure ME sen ‘to happen’ of Genesis and Exodus is a spelling 
of shen from OE (ge)scéon ‘to happen’. A paper by D. D. Griffith, On Word- 
Studies in Chaucer, is of pedagogical rather than scholarly interest. 

Studies of Modern English are numerous. In John Hart and Early Standard 
English, Helge Kokeritz explains why Jespersen and others failed in their 
attempt to use Hart’s Orthographie (1565) to determine the sounds of Early 
‘Standard’ English. By a skilful combination of historical research and dialect 
study he demonstrates that Hart came from Devonshire and that his pronuncia- 
tion bore traces of the local dialect. R. W. Zandvoort has a good paper on Two 
Collective Functions of the Nominal S-Suffix, by which he means the ‘organiza- 
tional’ -s, as in Woolworths, and the ‘familial’ -s as in Joads and Wilsons climbed 
into the truck. Allen Walker Read writes on English Words with Constituent 
Elements having Independent Semantic Value, as in denizen with den; but most 
of the associations he lists seem to me personal and variable. H. L. Mencken 
writes on The Birth of New Verbs, such as contact, process, style, decision. He 
defends the right to use them, but confesses that he shares the priggish loathing 
for contact and never uses it himself. American interest in linguistics is illustrated 
by unpublished letters of the aged Jefferson to the Americanist Pickering in the 
contribution of T. A. Kirby, one of the editors of the volume. His fellow-editor, 
H. B. Woolf, writes on a similar subject, Longfellow’s Interest in Old English, 
attested by an essay in the North American Review and by the translation of 
three poems. Apart from English there are several linguistic articles of impor- 
tance. Bjérn Gudfinnsson contributes a good study, illustrated with a map, of 
An Icelandic Dialect Feature: The Pronunciation of Hv- and Kv-. H. B. Meroney, 
in Full Name and Address in Early Irish, shows that the method of citing ainm 
7 uss 7 domnus ‘name and origin and residence’ is of great antiquity and has 
parallels in Greek and Latin. Finally, W. A. Read, in Various Words from 
the Antilles and South America, deals with Indian names of animals and birds 
or the names applied to them by travelers. 

The editors of a Festschrift have no easy task. If they invite contributions it 
is hard to turn them down when they are too long or too light. If they insist on 
brief studies they cannot expect them all to be searching. The editors have 
avoided the worst pitfalls and have produced a valuable book, which seems to 
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fall short of distinction only because a Festschrift must be regarded as an act of 
homage and friendship as well as a collection of scholarly investigations, and 
because the standards set by Malone himself are so high. It may seem invidious 
to add that the editors have succumbed in their foreword to the new fashion in 
commemorative volumes, a semi-jocular and effusive tribute, heavily burdened 
with quotations, better suited to an after-dinner speech than to a serious book. 
The reviewer prefers the British reserve that is found, for example, in the recent 
Chadwick volume. 

Malone’s distinction as a scholar is illustrated by the 411 items in the appended 
list of his writings. He was mature enough as a young man to prepare for his 
career by sojourns in Iceland, Denmark, Holland, and Germany for the closer 
study of the Germanic languages and literatures. The knowledge thus gained, 
as precise as it is wide, he has applied to the interpretation of legend and text 
with the inexhaustible fertility and the bold originality that are the marks of 
the great philologist. 

Rosert J. Menner, Yale .University 
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CULTURAL IMPLICATIONS OF SOME NAVAHO LINGUISTIC 
CATEGORIES 


Harry Homer 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Some years ago,! in an article called The status of linguistics as a science 
(Lg. 5.207-14 [1929]), Edward Sapir made an interesting statement describing 
language in part as ‘a guide to “social reality” ’. The statement goes on to say 


(209): 


Though language is not ordinarily thought of as of essential interest to the students of social 
science, it powerfully conditions all our thinking about social problems and processes. 
Human beings do not live in the objective world alone, nor alone in the world of social 
activity as ordinarily understood, but are very much at the mercy of the particular language 
which has become the medium of expression for their society. It is quite an illusion to imag- 
ine that one adjusts to reality essentially without the use of language and that language is 
merely an incidental means of solving specific problems of communication or reflection. 
The fact of the matter is that the ‘real world’ is to a large extent unconsciously built up on 
the language habits of the group. No two languages are ever sufficiently similar to be con- 
sidered as representing the same social reality. The worlds in which different societies live 
are distinct worlds, not merely the same world with different labels attached. 


One of Sapir’s students, Benjamin L. Whorf, followed this lead in a series of 
brilliant papers, recently re-issued in a pamphlet published by the Foreign 
Service Institute of the Department of State under the title Four articles on 
metalinguistics. In the longest and most important of these, The relation of 
habitual thought and behavior to language, Whorf compares the language 
patterns of Hopi, an Indian tongue spoken in Arizona, with those of modern 
European languages, mainly English, French, and German.’ His purpose is 
stated as follows (Sapir memorial volume 78): 


The portion of the whole investigation here to be reported may be summed up in two 
questions: (1) Are our own concepts of “‘time,’’ “‘space,’’ and “‘matter’’ given in substan- 
tially the same form by experience to all men, or are they in part conditioned by the struc- 
ture of particular languages? (2) Are there traceable affinities between (a) cultural and be- 


havioral norms and (b) large-scale linguistic patterns? 


Incidentally, and to avoid possible misunderstanding, Whorf explicitly denies 
(ibid.) ‘that there is anything so definite as ‘‘a correlation” between culture and 
language, and especially between ethnological rubrics such as “agricultural,” 
“hunting,” etc., and linguistic ones like “inflected,” “synthetic,” or “isolating.” ’ 

We need not summarize Whorf’s discussion of the problems he sets, but I 
should like to quote from his conclusions (92-3): 


Concepts of “‘time’’ and ‘‘matter’’ are not given in substantially the same form by experi- 
ence to all men but depend on the nature of the language or languages through the use of 





1 This paper was presented as a forum lecture at the Linguistic Institute in Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, 20 July 1950. 
* Originally published in the Sapir memorial volume, ed. by Leslie Spier: Language, cul- 


ture, and personality 75-93 (Menasha, Wis., 1941). 
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which they have been developed. They do not depend so much upon any one system (e.g., 
tense, or nouns) within the grammar as upon the ways of analyzing and reporting experience 
which have become fixed in the language as integrated ‘‘fashions of speaking” and which 
cut across the typical grammatical classifications, so that such a ‘‘fashion’’ may include 
lexical, morphological, syntactic, and otherwise systemically diverse means coordinated 
in a certain frame of consistency. ... 

As for our second question ... There are connections but not correlations or diagnostic 
correspondences between cultural norms and linguistic patterns. Although it would be im- 
possible to infer the existence of Crier Chiefs from the lack of tenses in Hopi, or vice versa, 
there is a relation between a language and the rest of the culture of the society which uses 
it. 

It seems likely that Whorf is understating the significance of the ‘connec- 
tions’ he elucidates between language and other aspects of culture. It is alto- 
gether probable that there may be ‘diagnostic correspondences’, not in the spe- 
cific fashion of Whorf’s example, but in a more abstract or remote sense. If a 
study of a language, a set of patterns of speaking, uncovers a certain framework 
for reality characteristic of its speakers, and if a study of non-linguistic cultural 
patterns lays bare similar fundamental concepts, there is more than just a non- 
diagnostic connection between the several aspects of a culture. But this is a 
problem as yet uninvestigated; Whorf’s analysis does no more than suggest 
certain lines of research. 

My purpose in this paper is to apply Whorf’s technique of analysis to a quite 
different culture, that of the Navaho Indians of New Mexico and Arizona. In 
passing, it is not without interest that the Navaho, though they lived as neigh- 
bors of the Hopi for more than 400 years and have taken over many of the overt 
patterns of Hopi culture, are nevertheless very different from them in their basic 
cultural assumptions and outlook. The world of social reality characteristic of 
the Navaho, and reflected in their language, is no more like that of the Hopi 
than it is like our own. 

Before we investigate the Navaho fashions of speech germane to our purpose, 
it is necessary to outline briefly the major structural characteristics of the Nav- 
aho language, and in particular of the verb.* Navaho morphological construc- 
tions, however they may be subdivided, are fundamentally much alike in struc- 
ture. Each consists of a theme—composed of a stem or set of stems with or 
without a thematic prefix—which may occur either alone or with one or more 
non-thematic prefixes. Many constructions also include one or more proclitics 
and enclitics, semi-independent elements which usually have syntactic function. 

Three major form classes may be recognized: particles, nouns, and verbs. 
These differ mainly in the amount and kind of grammatical inflection they un- 
dergo. Particles—e.g. pronouns, numerals, modifiers, conjunctions—are not in- 
flected, though they often take one or more proclitics or enclitics. Ncuns occur 
as free themes (i.e. in absolute constructions), preceded by a possessive pronoun 
prefix (i.e. in possessive constructions), and in compounds or complex phrase- 
like constructions which function as nouns. A small number of noun themes, 


3 Details will be found in my papers on the Apachean verb, IJAL 11.193-203 (1945); 
12.1-13, 51-9 (1946); 14.247-59 (1948); 15.12-22 (1949). 
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together with all independent postpositions, appear only in possessive construc- 
tions or in compounds; these have no free forms. Another but very small set of 
themes appears both as nouns and as verbs: thus, the theme ndédh in absolute 
and possessive noun constructions has the meaning ‘tobacco’ and, in verb con- 
structions, the meaning ‘to smoke [a cigar or cigarette]’.! 

Verb themes never occur as free forms and are usually provided with from 
three to seven or more distinctive stems, with or without a thematic prefix. 
Non-thematic verb prefixes are of two kinds, derivational and paradigmatic. 
The former are mainly adverbial in function, while the latter denote concepts 
of aspect, mode, tense, number, and the pronouns for the subject, object, and 
indirect object. 

Some verb themes can be made into verb constructions solely by the addition 
of one or more appropriate paradigmatic prefixes to one of its stem forms. 
Most verb themes, however, require one or another set of derivational prefixes 
in addition to the appropriate paradigmatic elements. Such derivations (i.e. 
verb themes plus derivational prefixes) are called verb bases. Many themes 
appear in several bases and some, like the theme ‘one round object moves’, in 
more than a hundred bases.’ The term ‘verb base’ applies, however, to any verb 
segment to which paradigmatic prefixes may be added to form a free verb con- 
struction, whether this consists of a theme alone or of a theme plus derivational 
prefixes. 

Verb bases fall into two major categories, neuter and active. Neuter bases 
are conjugated for person and number in only one paradigm (the stem is invar- 
iable throughout the paradigm), but active bases have seven required para- 
digms: imperfective, perfective, progressive, future, iterative, customary, and 
optative. Active bases may have as many as five distinctive stems (e.g. one each 
for imperfective, perfective, progressive and future, iterative and customary, 
and optative), but some have fewer (i.e. where a single stem appears in more 
than one paradigm), and, in a few instances, one stem may occur in all seven 
paradigms. 

Verb bases built on the same theme occasionally employ different though 
related sets of stems. Compare, for example, the bases di-...-bd-h, -ba-?, -bah 
‘begin to go on a raid’ and na-...-ba-h, -ba-?, -bah, -bd:h ‘go about raiding’. Con- 
trasts such as these testify that particular stem configurations denote specific 
aspects, cutting across the division into the categories listed above. Thus. 
di-...-bé-h, -ba:?, -bah is a base defining momentaneous action as contrasted with 
na-...-bah, -bd:?, -badh, -bd-h, which defines continuative action. The numerous 
verb bases employing the theme ‘a round object moves’ are divided into no less 
than seven aspectival categories, each with a distinctive set of stems.® 

Turning our attention now to the meanings of these verbal categories, we find 
that neuter verbs in general report states or conditions. Neuter verbs contain 


‘For further details, see The structure of the noun in the Apachean languages, Actes 
du 28° Congrés international des Américanistes 174 (Paris, 1948). 

© For illustrations, see IJAL 15.17-21. 

6 TJAL 15.13-7. 
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no morpheme denoting tense, mode, or aspect, but simply report a state of being 
(an absence of movement or action) like ‘being at rest’, ‘standing’, or ‘sitting’. 
Some neuter verbs define qualities: to be ‘blue’, ‘white’, ‘thin’, ‘fat’, or ‘tall’. 

Active verbs, on the other hand, report events, 1.ovements, and actions. 
These are reported, not necessarily in relation to tense categories, but mainly 
in respect to aspect and mode. In an imperfective active verb, the event is mov- 
ing toward fulfillment; the third person imperfective nindah, for example, 
means ‘he moves to a sitting position’. Note that the emphasis lies not on the 
present tense (unavoidable in the English translation) but on the uncompleted 
nature of the movement. The same verb in the third person perfective, niidd, 
means ‘he has moved to a sitting position’, that is, the movement to a sitting 
position has been completed or achieved. Both these expressions can be given 
tense by adding appropriate but optional enclitics: ninda-h-do- (-dd-, future 
tense enclitic) ‘he will be moving to a sitting position’ and niidd-do- ‘he will 
have moved to a sitting position’. But although such tense enclitics as -dd: 
may or may not be used, the active verb cannot avoid aspectival or modal de- 
notation, for it must be expressed in one or another of the seven required para- 
digms. 

In the progressive aspect—e.g. nd-da‘t ‘he goes along moving to a sitting 
position’—events are reported in continuous process without reference to a 
beginning or end. A better example is found in y0:?d:t, roughly ‘he is carrying 
a round object’, which, upon analysis, turns out to mean ‘he moves along han- 
dling a round object’. Again note the emphasis on the state rather than the time 
of the action; compare y0-?d-t-ni? (-ni?, past tense enclitic) ‘he was moving 
along handling a round object’. 

Iterative forms of the active verb have clearly aspectival denotation; the 
third person iterative of ‘one moves to a sitting position’ (the verb base cited 
above) is nndda:h ‘he moves to a sitting position repeatedly’. Emphasis here lies 
solely on the repetition of the event, a repetition which has no end. The custom- 
ary, a paradigm made up by combining the imperfective prefix complex with 
the iterative stem, while it also emphasizes repetition, carries the further deno- 
tation that such repetition is a matter of habit or custom. Such forms are par- 
ticularly numerous in reports of customs, habitual modes of group behavior, 
where, for example, the Navaho will say (NT 404)? nd-ddq-? (‘corn’) déiyis (‘they 
customarily gather it’) ?d:dé- (‘and’) déi\d? (‘they customarily husk it’). 

The optative is purely a modal category. For example (NT 20), Coyote, 
because the weather is hot, says: kés (‘clouds’) hdlé? (‘let there bel’), 2°ddzot 
(‘let it sprinkle [with rain]!’); and when the water from the rain is high, St#d6?ét 
(‘let [the water] begin to float with me!’). 

Only the future paradigm expresses tense in Navaho (e.g. nidd-da‘t ‘he will 
move to a sitting position’), and even here there is some evidence, too tentative 
to introduce in this paper, that the future, so-called, is better interpreted as an 
inceptive progressive—that is, as an aspect rather than a tense category. 

While at first sight the Navaho division of verb bases into neuters and actives 


7 Edward Sapir and Harry Hoijer, Navaho texts (Iowa City, 1942). The number in paren- 
theses refers to the page on which the citation appears. 
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appears to represent a sharp dichotomy, further analysis reveals both a struc- 
tural and a semantic relation between them. Neuter verb bases, though never 
conjugated in more than one paradigm, are not all conjugated in the same para- 
digm. There are, in fact, five neuter paradigms, each with its own meaning, as 
follows: 

(1) The s-neuter, structurally identical with the s-perfective of active verb 
bases, which reports a position at a point in space or time, (an object) in a 
given position. Thus, 322 (‘mountain’) si? (‘a round solid object lies at rest’) = 
‘a mountain lies at rest’. 

(2) The n-neuter, structurally identical with the n-perfective of active verb 
bases, which reports a position extending in a line from one point to another. 
Thus, 322 (‘mountain’) %?¢ (‘round solid objects lie in a row’) = ‘a range of 
mountains lies extending from one point to another’. 

(3) The y-neuter, structurally identical with the y-perfective of active verb 
bases, which reports a position extending indefinitely from a fixed point. Thus, 
cé (‘rock, stone’) yt?d (‘a rigid object has extension from a fixed point’) = ‘a 
[slender pinnacle of] stone extends [upward]’. This phrase is also a noun, refer- 
ring to the slender, phallus-like rocks so common in the Navaho country. 

(4) The imperfective neuter, structurally identical with the imperfective of 
active verb bases, which reports qualities similar to those denoted by adjectives 
in English. Thus, figdz ‘it is white’. | 

(5) The progressive neuter, structurally identical with the progressive of ac- 
tive verb bases. We find only one example: y6°?4 ‘he has him in view, he sees 
him’. 

These several forms of the neuter category strongly suggest that the neuter 
represents semantically a phase of events characterized by the withdrawal of 
motion: the state of being that remains when movement of a particular kind 
ends. 

To summarize this phase of our investigation, it would appear that Navaho 
verb categories center very largely about the reporting of events, or better, 
‘eventings’. These eventings are divided into neuters, eventings solidified, as it 
were, into states of being by virtue of the withdrawal of motion, and actives, 
eventings in motion. The latter are further subdivided into imperfectives, 
eventings in process of completion; perfectives, eventings completed; progres- 
sives, eventings moving along; and iteratives, eventings repeated over and over 
again. The customary reports eventings repeated by force of habit or custom; 
the optative, a desire that an eventing take place; and the future, the expecta- 
tion that an eventing will occur. 

But this is not all. A careful analysis of the meanings of Navaho verb bases, 
neuter and active, reveals that eventings themselves are conceived, not abstractly 
for the most part, but very concretely in terms of the movements of corporeal 
bodies, or of entities metaphorically linked with corporeal bodies. Movement 
itself is reported in painstaking detail, even to the extent of classifying as seman- 
tically different the movements of one, two, or several bodies, and sometimes 
distinguishing as well between movements of bodies differentiated by their shape 
and distribution in space. 
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To illustrate, there are four basic and different verb themes which report the 
unspecified movement of human beings, other animate beings, and certain 
natural objects classed as animate. Of these, -hd°h means ‘one (member of this 
class) moves’, -?a°§ means ‘two or a few move’, -kd:h means ‘several move’, and 
-zé-h means ‘a group moves en masse’. If movement is more precisely specified, 
still other themes must be employed: -A\6°s ‘move on all fours, trot’, -yé:d ‘move 
at arun’, -id-h ‘move by flying’, -?é-t ‘move by floating on water’, -ba's ‘move 
by rolling [as a hoop or wheel]’. In the five themes last cited, the number moving 
is not specified; the theme is the same for one, two, or more. 

An especially vivid example of the Navaho pattern of reporting movement 
in terms of an object or objects moving is revealed by a literal analysis of the 
meaning ‘he picks something up’ or ‘he chooses or selects something’. Twelve 
verbs express this meaning. All have the same prefix complex: ndidi:- ‘third per- 
son causes it [to move] upward’, but each has a different theme, depending on 
the nature of the referent of ‘it’. If ‘it’ refers to a round solid object, the theme 
(in its imperfective form) is -?a°h; thus, ndézdi:?a°h ‘third person causes a round 
solid object to move upward’. Long slender objects require the theme -tj-h, 
one animate object the theme -ié*h, a set of objects the theme -né-t, a rigid con- 
tainer with contents the theme -kd-h, a fabric-like object the theme -cé's, a 
bulky object the theme -z0-d, a set of parallel objects the theme -26°8, an unspeci- 
fied mass the theme -3d*h, a wool-like mass the theme -0:l, a rope-like object 
the theme -lé, and a mud-like mass the theme -Xéh. 

As I have indicated previously, the meaning of a verb base may be denoted 
by a theme alone or by a theme with one or more derivational prefixes. Prefixes 
and prefix combinations, like the themes we have just cited, also refer in large 
part to movement. To illustrate, let us cite a few of the more than one hundred 
verb bases formed on the theme -hd:h ‘one animate object moves [in an unspeci- 
fied fashion]’. I quote only the prefix complexes plus the meanings of the com- 
pleted verb bases: Qd:-di-...°* ‘one moves away from, outwalks’, Od--na-... ‘one 
comes back to’, Od°-... ‘one comes or goes to’, Od°-nd'-... ‘one again comes or goes 
to’, ?a-... ‘one moves away, out of sight’, ?a-hé:-... ‘one moves in a circle back to 
the starting point’, dah-di-... ‘one starts off on a journey’, éd-di-... ‘one moves to 
one place after another’, td*h-... ‘one moves into the water’, na-... ‘one moves 
across’, ha-... ‘one moves out of an enclosed space’, hd-di... ‘one starts off to 
fetch’, yah-?a-... ‘one goes inside [e.g. a house]’, 0-¢d-... ‘one moves away from’, 
0-é4:h-?a-... ‘one moves in between’, ¢4-... ‘one moves outside [e.g. of a house]’.® 

But this high degree of specificity in the reporting of movement is not con- 
fined in Navaho to verbs having particular reference to motion of one sort or 
another. On the contrary, it permeates the Navaho lexicon in the sense that 
many verbs, not at first sight expressive of movement, prove to be so on more 
detailed analysis. For example, the theme -hd-h ‘one animate object moves [in 
an unspecified fashion]’ is easily recognized in a large number of bases, the mean- 
ings of which appear to be far distant from any concept of movement. The fol- 


8 TJAL 11.13-23. 
«0 represents any pronominal prefix. 
*See also IJAL 15.12-22, esp. 18-21. 
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lowing examples are typical: Od:-nd-...-hé ‘be busy, preoccupied’, literally ‘one 
moves continuously about with reference to it’; ?éh-...-hd-h ‘one dresses’, lit. 
‘one moves into clothing’; ho-...-hd-h ‘a ceremony begins’, lit. ‘a happening 
moves’; nd-...-hd ‘one lives’, lit. ‘one moves about here and there’; ?énj-nd-...-hd 
‘one is young’, lit. ‘one moves about newly’; yisdd-...-hd-h ‘one is rescued, saved’, 
lit. ‘one moves to safety’. 

Similar examples follow, based on the theme -?d°h ‘a round object moves’: 
0-ddh-...-?a"h ‘greet someone with a message’, lit. ‘move a round solid object 
to meet someone’; nd-ho-...-?¢ ‘make plans’, lit. ‘move happenings about here 
and there’; 0é:-ni-ho-...-?a°h ‘decide upon, make a rule about’, lit. ‘move a rule 
down to rest by means of [it]’; ha-di-...-?a°h ‘sing’, lit. ‘move words out of an 
enclosed space’; &-ho-...-?dh ‘make [it] known’, lit. ‘move an event outside’. 

A third Navaho speech pattern further emphasizes movement; this is the tech- 
nique of reporting substantive concepts in terms of some characteristic action 
or movement of an object or set of objects. Structurally, this means that finite 
verb forms or larger expressions containing finite verb forms may have two 
grammatical functions—nominal and verbal.’ Thus, hdané-bd-z ‘full moon’ or 
‘a hoop-like object has rolled out’ (act. pf.), ?dditdit ‘stave game’ or ‘several ob- 
jects move repeatedly through space’ (act. ipf.), nd-Icd:s ‘a paper, letter’ or ‘a 
fabric-like object is moved about’ (pass. ipf.), cind-ba:s ‘wagon’ or ‘wood rolls 
about hoop-like’ (cin ‘wood’ + na-bd:s ‘it rolls about hoop-like’, act. prog.). 

Neuter verb bases parallel those in the active category, for states or condi- 
tions, like eventings, are often reported only in reference to specified classes of 
objects. For each of the twelve active verb themes earlier cited in translating ‘he 
picks it up’ we have a corresponding neuter theme which denotes the same class 
of object at rest. Thus, si?¢ ‘a round solid object is at rest’, stéd ‘a long slender 
object is at rest’, sié{ ‘an animate object lies’, sinil ‘a set of objects lie’, sik ‘a 
rigid container with contents is at rest’, sitcd:z ‘a fabric-like object is at rest’, 
sizo-d ‘a bulky object is at rest’, sizé-Z ‘a set of parallel objects is at rest’, s?3a° 
‘an unspecified mass is at rest’, s230°l ‘a wool-like mass is at rest’, sild ‘a rope- 
like object is at rest’, and siXé:? ‘a mud-like mass is at rest’. 

To summarize: in three broad speech patterns, illustrated by the conjugation 
of active verbs, the reporting of actions and events, and the framing of substan- 
tive concepts, Navaho emphasizes movement and specifies the nature, direction, 
and status of such movement in considerable detail. Even the neuter category 
is relatable to the dominant conception of a universe in motion; for, just as 
someone is reported to have described architecture as frozen music, so the Nav- 
aho define position as a resultant of the withdrawal of motion. 

Parallels to this semantic theme may be found in almost every aspect of 
Navaho culture taken as a whole. Even today the Navaho are fundamentally 
a wandering, nomadic folk, following their flocks from one pasturage to another. 
Myths and legends reflect this emphasis most markedly, for both gods and culture 
heroes move restlessly from one holy place to the next, seeking by their motion 
to perfect and repair the dynamic flux which is the universe. As illustration, the 
reader may consult any of the tales recorded in Navaho Texts, especially per- 


10 See the paper cited in fn. 4, pp. 183-4. 
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haps that entitled The Origin of Horses, the tale of Turquoise Boy as he seeks 
out a mode of transport for man (NT 108-25). 

To turn now to another aspect of verb structure: what is the precise relation- 
ship, in semantic terms, between the subjects and goals of a Navaho verb on 
the one hand and the verb base on the other? We have already noted that the 
finite verb form, active and neuter, is a syntactic construction in microcosm, 
for inevitably included in such forms are anaphoric pronouns referring to words 
or phrases outside the verb which define its subject, object, and indirect object. 

In neuter intransitive verbs the subject pronoun prefix refers to an object 
which (a) belongs to the class of objects defined by the verb theme and (b) is 
characterized by the state or condition denoted by the verb base. An example: 
from -if ‘one animate object lies’ we may form sfé{ ‘I lie’, st/t{ ‘you lie’, and 
sitf ‘he lies’. si- is a prefix used with neuters, and the pronoun prefixes (é- first 
person, 7- second person, and zero third person) refer to single beings charac- 
terized by the condition of lying. 

In neuter transitives, however, the subject pronoun prefix denotes, not a 
member of the class defined by the verb theme, but some thing or being outside 
this class. It is the direct-object prefix that refers to an object in the class defined 
by the verb theme and characterized by the state or condition denoted by the 
verb base. Furthermore, the subject pronoun prefix refers to an agency conceived 
as responsible for the object denoted by the goal pronoun. Thus, if we transiti- 
vize the forms quoted above, and add to them respectively the goal pronouns 
h- second person, %- first person, and yi- third person, we obtain: nsilt{ ‘I have 
you lying’, Sisintt{ ‘you have me lying’, and yist{ (< yi-si-t-tj) ‘he has him lying’. 

A more concrete illustration of this contrast comes from the following two 
phrases: Xé? 34 8294 ‘the Night Way [a ceremony] is in progress’ (KE? 56 ‘Night 
Way’ plus si?¢ ‘a round solid object is in position’; ceremonials are included in 
the category of round solid objects) and he? 3t yis?¢ ‘he is responsible for [this] 
performance of the Night Way’ (yis?4 < yi-si-l-?q). In the first phrase KE? 56 
is the subject of the verb si?q, but in the second it is the goal of yis?q, and the 
subject, an agency referred to by the third-person subject prefix, is conceived 
in a state of responsibility for the ceremony. 

In active intransitive verbs, the subject pronoun prefix refers to an object 
which (a) belongs to the class of objects defined bs the verb theme and (b) par- 
ticipates as actor in the action denoted by the verb base. Note this significant 
detail: that the object denoted by the subject pronoun does not perform the 
action; it is, rather, included in the action of a set of objects to which it belongs. 
An example: from the base nz-...-té-h ‘one animate object moves to a lying posi- 
tion (i.e. lies down)’, we may form the imperfectives nisté-h ‘I lie down’, ntié-h 
‘you lie down’, and nité-h ‘he lies down’. ni- is a derivational prefix (the prefix 
for the imperfective is zero), and the subject pronouns (- first person, high tone 
second person, and zero third person) refer to actors included by virtue of their 
animateness in the meaning of the verb base. 

Active transitive verbs introduce the notion of agency. Here the subject pro- 
noun prefix refers to an agent who initiates the action denoted by the verb 
base in reference to a specified object, symbolized by the goal pronoun, included 
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in the class of objects defined by the verb theme. An example: from the causative 
base dt-...-d-té-h ‘begin to cause an animate object to move (i.e. begin to carry 
an animate object)’, we may form the following imperfectives: ndisteh (< 
ni-di-8-4-té-h) ‘I begin to carry you’, Siditté-h ‘you begin to carry me’, and yidilté-h 
‘he begins to carry him’. di- is a derivational prefix ‘begin to ...’ and ¢- functions 
as a causative prefix. The subject pronouns (8- first person, high tone second per- 
son, and zero third person) denote agents who initiate the movement of the ob- 
jects referred to by the goal pronouns (n?- second person, %- first person, and yi- 
third person). These objects, being animate, are of course included in the mean- 
ing of the verb theme, ‘an animate object moves’. 

This analysis of the relation of subject to verb and verb to goal illustrates a 
second basic theme of Navaho culture, one that is clearly related to the Navaho 
division of objective reality into a number of sharply defined object classes 
in motion or at rest. Both movement and position, in terms of Navaho semantic 
and grammatical categories, are inherent in and specific to an object class; they 
are not extraneously produced by an actor, nor imposed as a force upon a goal. 
Accordingly, in Navaho intransitive verbs, the subject is not reported as per- 
forming an action, but as a person or other entity associated with an action or 
position. The third-person neuter verb sidd, roughly ‘he sits’, means literally 
that the entity symbolized by the third-person subject pronoun, by virtue of its 
membership in the object class ‘one animate being’ assumes the kind of sitting 
position characteristic of this class. Similarly, in the third-person active intransi- 
tive verb nd-yd, roughly ‘he wanders about’, the third person referred to by the 
subject pronoun, again by reason of its membership in the object class ‘one ani- 
mate being’, participates in the action ‘wander about’ as specified for this class. 
In forms like these, the events are reported as if object-class positions and 
actions existed independently and the so-called ‘actors’ merely hitched a ride 
on them. 

But if men and other beings may not, in the Navaho world of reality, produce 
or perform actions, they can and do relate themselves as agents to object classes 
in position or in motion. In a construction previously cited, Xé?5¢ yis?4 ‘he is 
responsible for [this] performance of the Night Way’, the agency referred to by 
the subject pronoun sponsors a performance of the Night Way as a specific 
instance of a round solid object in position. He does not perform it nor cause 
others to do so; he simply, as it were, ties a particular performance of the Night 
Way to a round object position already in the universe. Similarly, in active 
transitive verb expressions, as in cé yidi?a°h, roughly ‘he begins to carry a stone’ 
the agency referred to by the subject pronoun of yidi?d:h makes cé ‘stone’ a 
particular member of the round object class in this kind of motion. Again the 
agency does not of itself produce the motion, nor act upon the goal; it simply 
links a given round object with a movement of round objects already extant. 

In conclusion, it is of interest to note that this relationship of subject, action, 
and goal, and its implications for the world view of the Navaho, are strikingly 
paralleled by a conclusion drawn by Kluckhohn, mainly from non-linguistic 
data. Kluckhohn abstracts from his studies of Navaho culture a number of basic 
cultural premises, covert assumptions or postulates underlying Navaho be- 
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havior. One of these postulates is: ‘Nature is more powerful than man’; it is 
amplified by Kluckhohn in the following words:” 


Navahos accept nature and adapt themselves to her demands as best they can, but they 
are not utterly passive, not completely the pawns of nature. They do a great many things 
that are designed to control nature physically and to repair damage caused by the elements. 
But they do not even hope to master nature. For the most part The People [i.e. the Navaho] 
try to influence her with songs and rituals, but they feel that the forces of nature, rather 
than anything that man does, determine success or failure ... 

Many white people have the opposite view; namely, that nature is a malignant force 
with useful aspects that must be harnessed, and useless, harmful ones that must be shorn 
of their power. ... Their premise is that nature will destroy them unless they prevent it; 
the Navahos’ is that nature will take care of them if they behave as they should and do 
as she directs. 


Again we note a cultural premise which may be illustrated in both the lan- 
guage and the non-linguistic aspects of culture. It is my suggestion that this 
phenomenon connotes a functional interrelationship between socially patterned 
habits of speaking and thinking and other socially patterned habits, of the ut- 
most importance for the student of language who proposes to do more than 
merely describe linguistic structures. Contrastive analyses of habits of speaking 
yield much understanding of many wholly subconscious aspects of human be- 
havior, undetectable by any other means. But more important, it is by reason 
of such correlations between language and non-linguistic culture that we shall 
come to understand how and why linguistic structures change, and to under- 
stand, moreover, the still unexplained relationships between overt behavior 
and the numerous symbolic systems that men set up as a screen between them- 
selves and the objective universe in which they live. 


11 Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton, The Navaho 227-8 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1946). 





THE ORIGIN OF THE GERMANIC DENTAL PRETERIT 


Gustav Must 
South Woodstock, Connecticut 


The weak preterit presents one of the most difficult problems in Germanic 
linguistics.* Many investigators have applied themselves to the solution of the 
problem, and the number of publications occupied with this question is so 
great that a perspective can hardly be gained. The varied attempts at a solution, 
many quite recent, are proof that the much-discussed question has lost none of 
its appeal. The problem offers a recurring challenge to research, since it cannot 
yet be considered finally solved. 

We need not occupy ourselves with the older literature; the bibliographical 
references in the monograph of H. Collitz' afford a complete summary of the 
literature extant at the time of its publication. It is, however, necessary to refer 
briefly to the results of more recent research. 

Previous investigations belong to two opposing camps, representing funda- 
mentally divergent views: on the one hand the so-called composition theory, 
which finds the origin of the weak preterit in a periphrastic construction con- 
sisting of the word stem in combination with the IE root *dhé- ‘make, do’; on 
the other hand the view that the class-sign of the weak preterit contains an 
IE element -i-, upon which the entire construction in Germanic is based. 

The first hypothesis is the older; it originated with D. v. Stade in 1710, was 
supported by Fr. Bopp,? and found a zealous protagonist in R. Loewe.’ In his 
view, the weak preterit is descended from a periphrastic tense whose component 
parts, the verb stem and the verb ‘to do’, were originally independent. In the 
course of the development into one word, the short reduplication syllable of the 
second component, e.g. PGme. *-ded6" (1st sg.), was lost by haplology. H. Hirt* 
has touched upon this problem in several of his works. He, too, holds fast to 
the theory of composition. It is worthy of note that he regards the first com- 
ponent as an indefinite case form (casus indefinitus). 

J. Sverdrup® rendered particular service to the cause of the composition the- 
ory. He was convinced that no theory would succeed which took its point of 
departure from the primary dental preterits and attempted to explain the 
whole weak preterit on this basis. The correct approach, according to him, would 
be to separate the secondary verbs (denominative and causative), which had 
originally only present forms and whose preterit forms were descended from the 
periphrastic construction, from the primary verbs, whose dental in the preterit 


* This paper was translated from the author’s German original by Roy F. Fallis Jr., a 
graduate student in the Department of Linguistics at Yale University. 

1H. Collitz, Das schwache Prateritum und seine Vorgeschichte (Géttingen, 1912); here- 
after abbreviated Schw. 

2 Cf. Schw. 1; E. Hermann, KZ 69.31 (1948). 

7R. Loewe, IF 4.365-78 (1894); KZ 45.334-8 (1913). 

*H. Hirt, IF 17.40-84 (1904-5); Idg. Gr. 4.98 (Heidelberg, 1928). 

‘J. Sverdrup, review of Schw., IFA 35.15-7 (1915); NTS 2.5-96 (1929). 
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does not go back to IE dh in the majority of examples.* In WGme. and Norse 
the weak preterit of the secondary verbs arose, according to his view, by means 
of composition with an unreduplicated aorist, as did the indicative singular in 
Gothic, while the other forms originated from the perfect. The dental of the 
preterit of primary verbs could be an original ¢ or th, but ‘it will never be pos- 
sible to establish anything certain about this’.’ 

Similarly O. v. Friesen*® thought to discover the origin of the weak preterit in 
the secondary verbs, which, in his opinion, formed their preterits by periphrasis. 
Those preterits without a union-vowel are said to be formed with a t#- or tu- 
suffix. Thus he reconstructs for Proto-Germanic such forms as *bdnhti-déda’, 
*wissi-déda*, which are said to have yielded respectively Goth. Pbahta, *wista 
(reformed by analogy to wissa [sic]).? In my opinion the constructions here con- 
sidered are not in accord with actual linguistic development. 

E. Hermann” in his recent article also presents the composition theory. He 
arrives at the result that the weak preterit of Germanic, like the Greek @nv- 
aorist, is compounded from forms of *dhé. The prior member was not, in his 
opinion, an indefinite case form but rather the bare stem, which is still found 
occasionally as a case form in individual languages. The period of IE flexional 
endings was preceded by a time in which there were no case endings.” The pre- 
ceding noun must then have been the object of the verb ‘to do’. The Gothic 
endings in -d... may then be derived from the corresponding forms of the root- 
aorist of *dhé along with the WGme. singular forms -da, -dés, -da. The plural 
forms (e.g OHG neritum) on the other hand are said to contain an inheritance 
from the IE reduplicated perfect.! 

The composition theory has been repeatedly attacked and efforts have been 
made to replace it with other theories. This was first attempted by W. Bege- 
mann. He started with the preterit-presents and attempted to derive the weak 
preterit from the past participle in -to-. The failure of his theory was due to his 
inability to explain the inflectional endings. According to the hypothesis of 
Behaghel and Wackernagel," the Germanic weak preterit could be explained 
as descended from the 2d sg. mid. of the IE athematic aorist *-thés (Skt. -thds). 
This explanation is held to be unsatisfactory by adherents of both theories.15 
Recently E. H. Sehrt has defended this view in a noteworthy article.!* The chief 
opponent of the composition theory was Collitz, who in his monograph discussed 
the inadequacies of all preceding theories. However, his own explanation—that 


6 Ibid. 15, 17. 

7 Ibid. 17. 

8 OQ. v. Friesen, Om det svaga preteritum i germansk spr&k (1925). 

® Ibid. 16. 

10 Hermann, KZ 69.31-75. 

11 Thid. 74 f. 

12 Thid. 54-5. 

18 W. Begemann, Das schwache Prateritum der germanischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1873). 
This was the first major work on the problem; cf. Schw. 9. 

144Q, Behaghel and J. Wackernagel, KZ 30.302 ff. (1890). 

18 .g. Hermann, KZ 69.34; Schw. 19. 

16. H. Sehrt, The origin of the Germanic weak preterite, Lg. 20.238-40 (1944). 
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the dental of the weak preterit was derived from the ending of the 1st and 3d 
sg. of the IE perf. mid. *-tai—found no agreement. It was convincingly dis- 
proved by Sverdrup” in a penetrating criticism. Hirt also characterized it as 
‘so ungliicklich wie méglich’." 

K. Brugmann” offered a noteworthy suggestion: he regarded the ¢-preterit as a 
re-formation of a Pre-Germanic preterit in *-to-m, *-te-s, *-te-t, etc., belonging 
to the class of IE -to- presents (e.g. OHG flehtan, spaltan; Goth. haldan, waldan). 
This opinion, too, was unable to maintain itself: Sverdrup” proposed the objec- 
tion that such a generalization of the t-element would only be conceivable if it 
could be proved that the same roots could have presents both with and without 
the t-formant. 

With regard to criticism of the composition theory we are indebted to L. L. 
Hammerich?! for a series of valuable observations. He showed, for example, 
that there were, among the old weak preterits without participles in -to, a number 
whose dental must be derived from Pre-Germanic ¢ (such as ON olla and several 
preterit-presents), but none whose dental must go back to Pre-Germanic dh. 
He himself presents a novel explanation of the weak preterit, deriving the dental 
from the nominative form of an agent-noun in *-ié/-t6 combined with the pres- 
ent forms of the root *es ‘to be’; but his reconstructions find little support in 
the other IE languages and none in Germanic. The suggestion of Chr. Rogge” 
that the weak preterit was an analogical formation to deda has received almost 
no attention. An unusual explanation was offered by A. W. M. Odé.” In his 
opinion the weak preterit developed from old finite forms in -to, in which the 
pronominal base -to represents ‘den in der Verbalform gedachten und gefiihlten 
Agens, der die héheren Machte impliziert, welche die primitive Mentalitat 
an der Arbeit fiihlt’.*4 

These attempts to derive the Germanic dental preterit from an IE ¢ have not 
been productive of any satisfactory conclusion. With reference to these efforts 
H. Hirt has offered the following comment: ‘Wenn man die unendliche Literatur 
iiber unsere Frage iiberblickt, so muss man erstaunen, welche Wege der mensch- 
liche Geist gegangen ist und was man an Scharfsinn aufgewendet hat. Aller- 
dings vermisst man vielfach etwas, was dringend nétig ist, némlich den gesun- 
den Menschenverstand.”* For Hirt it must have seemed a challenge to common 
sense to follow the old trail blazed by Fr. Bopp. But does not common sense 
show us other paths to the solution of this problem, now that the undeniable 
weaknesses of the composition theory are so painfully obvious? 


17 Sverdrup, IFA 35.5 ff. 

18 Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen (HU) 2.154 (Heidelberg, 1932). 

19K, Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.3.369, 513; PBB 39.84 ff. (1913-4). 

20 Sverdrup, IFA 35.15. 

21 J,, L. Hammerich, Arkiv for nordisk filologi 38.21-50; Bull. Cercle ling. de Copenhague 
6.24 ff. (Copenhague, 1941). 

22 Chr. Rogge, PBB 50.321 ff. 

23 A. W. M. Odé, Das schwache Prateritum in den germanischen Sprachen, Mededeelin- 
gen der k. Akademie van Wetenschappen (Amsterdam, 1926). 

24 Tbid. 39, 45. 

25 Hirt, HU 2.156. 
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It has been pointed out that such a collocation of a verbal base and a verb 
is not to be found anywhere in IE. Proceeding from such an assumption, at- 
tempts have been made to locate parallel cases in individual languages; but 
these are usually as difficult to explain with certainty as the weak preterit it- 
self.2° The same may be said of the belief that the forms of the weak preterit 
were compounded of an indefinite case form or an accusative object and the 
verb ‘to do’. The term ‘indefinite case form’ is, as Sverdrup?’ remarked, inge- 
nious but really only an invention born of uncertainty. If one explains the first 
component as an accusative object, then problems arise, such as the absence of 
the accusative case-ending. Hermann (see footnote 10) purports to find in the 
prior member the bare stem, but it is certainly erroneous to assume lack of flex- 
ional endings in the relatively recent period in which the weak preterit must 
have arisen. 

The composition theory, further, raises phonological problems which have 
not yet been solved and which constitute the most serious objection that can 
be raised against it. The dental of the following preterits: Goth. kunba, ON 
kunna, OF cide, OHG konda from *kunba; ON unna, OE ade, OHG onda 
from *unba; ON olla from *wulba; East Norse skulla from *skulba, goes back 
to » and cannot be related to IE dh. Every attempt to derive the forms from 
PGme. d instead of ) has failed.”* Such a critical adherent of the composition 
theory as Sverdrup has confessed that these preterits are difficult because of 
the ). He even provides additional examples, such as Goth. pazirfta, athta, . 
éhia, wissa, daursta, bavhia, brihta, pihta, paéhta, wairhta, OHG muosa, in 
which IE dh cannot be considered.?® He thinks it not impossible that, in the 
case of the ¢-preterits of primary verbs, several constructions have fallen to- 
gether. There is, however, no sufficient ground for separating the primary and 
secondary verbs. He assumes that the preterits Goth. kunba, ON unna, olla 
received their } from the to-participle, which in PGmce. had varying accents; 
but this assumption is unsatisfactory, as was shown by Hammerich.*® 

The difficulties inherent in the composition theory are sufficiently great to 
show that it will not afford a final solution to the problem. The assumption of 
W. P. Lehmann,* by which an IE dh-determinent is made responsible for the 
dental of the weak preterit, does not seem to bring us any nearer to a solution, 
since the same phonological difficulty is present here as in the composition the- 
ory, and since furthermore no such suffix is provable in Germanic. Thus we must 
acknowledge the fact that no certain explanation has yet been brought forth. 


Tue Cuass SIGN OF THE WEAK PRETERIT 


In this section an attempt will be made to explain the whole problem in what 
seems to me a simple way. Since the formation of the weak preterit is unique 


26 See for example E. Kieckers, Handbuch der vergleichenden gotischen Grammatik 
(Handb.) 253-4 (Miinchen, 1928). 

27 Sverdrup, NTS 2.43. 

*% See W. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik (UG) 340 (Heidelberg, 1896). 

29 Sverdrup, IFA 35.17. 

30 See fn. 21 above. 

31 W. P. Lehmann, Lg. 19.19-26 (1943). 
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among the IE languages, and constitutes one of the most important distinguish- 
ing features of Germanic as against the other IE languages, we can take as our 
starting point the assumption that we are dealing here with a new formation 
in Germanic. The composition theory also takes this position as its point of de- 
parture and asserts that the dental preterit originated among the secondary 
verbs. I wish, contrariwise, to start from the strong verbs and the primary 
weak verbs. So far as possible I will confine myself in my explanation to the 
verbal system of Germanic, not resorting to IE’ forms which are not extant in 
Germanic. It is naturally important in this connection to place the origin of this 
construction in correct chronological perspective. 

The Germanic preterit has as its basis the IE perfect, which had three separate 
distinctive marks: ablaut, reduplication, and special personal endings (e.g. Gk. 
hé-Aorr-a ‘I have left’, pres. Aeirw). The Germanic preterit made use of two of 
these marks, ablaut and reduplication. The importance, however, of the per- 
sonal endings should not be overlooked. 

The IE personal endings of the perfect (-a, -tha, -e, etc.) went over into Ger- 
manic and were still maintained in the early stages of Proto-Germanic, e.g.: 


*was-a ‘(I) was’ 
*was-ta ‘(you) were’ 
*was-e ‘(he) was’ 


For our special purpose, however, another verb seems better suited. The Early 
Proto-Germanic preterit of a strong verb of the 3d class ‘to bring’ (Goth. brig- 
gan, OHG bringan, etc.) had the following forms in the singular: Ist sg. *brayg-a, 
3d sg. *brayg-e, and 2d sg. *brayg-ta, which developed regularly to *brayxta and 


later to *brdxta. Our attention falls immediately on the result of the regular de- 
velopment of the 2d person singular. This form is strongly divergent from the 
rest. We find the same situation, where the guttural of the 2d person singular 
suffers a development to x in opposition to the other persons, remaining in only one 
verb, the preterit-present OHG, OS Ist and 3d sg. mag, 2d sg. maht; OE Ist 
and 3d sg. mxg, 2d sg. meaht. In other circumstances this differentiated situa- 
tion could not maintain itself for very long; levelling would be expected to occur 
in favor of one or the other form. As a result of the general tendency to analog- 
ical levelling, the newly arisen form could be generalized, or it could be conserva- 
tively levelled in favor of the majority (as, for example, Goth. 2d sg. magt 
analogously to Ist and 3d sg. mag). It could also be lost entirely and replaced 
by a new form. This last is the case in West Germanic. The possibility of a 
divergent 2d-person-singular form as a consequence of the alteration by regular 
sound-change of the stem-final consonant before the personal ending is present 
in other stems besides those with a final guttural, e.g. Goth. 2d sg. pret. gast 
‘you spoke’ (by the side of Ist and 3d sg. gap) to qiban; warst ‘you became’ to 
watrban; ana-baust ‘you ordered’ to ana-biudan.® It was for this reason that the 
2d person singular of the strong preterit in West Germanic, as is generally 
assumed, was replaced by a form of the aorist, e.g. OHG, OS stzgi, OE stage 
‘you climbed’, OHG, OS kurt, OE cure ‘you chose’, OHG bunti, OS bundi, OF 


32 See Kieckers, Handb. 195. 
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bunde ‘you bound’.* In this way the old perfect ending -tha, by reason of the 
regular alteration of the perfect stem which it caused in a number of verbs, 
destroyed the unity of the paradigm in the perfect. There was an evident ten- 
dency to wipe out this asymmetry in the paradigm by analogical levelling in 
favor of the unaltered forms. 

As the old Germanic dialects show us, however, in the case of the strong verb 
‘to bring’ it was the aberrant form in the 2d person singular which won out 
(Goth. brahta, OE bréhte, OHG, OS braéhia). This form spread first to the other 
forms of the singular and then to the dual and plural. With this development, 
the strong verb ‘to bring’ became one of the first weak verbs. Therefore the his- 
torical view of the Germanic weak preterit must begin from this case, instead 
of regarding it as an isolated irregularity with which nothing can be done. It has 
frequently been asked why this single strong verb formed a weak preterit. 
Gauthiot,* for example, tried to explain the phenomenon by suppletion, which 
is generally encountered in verbs for carrying in the IE languages (e.g. Lat. 
tult to ferd; Gk. qveyxov to dépw, etc.). One can, however, hardly speak of supple- 
tion in the case of bringen : brachte, since both forms belong to the same stem. 

Brugmann*® attempted to solve the problem by means of the assumption 
that the Gothic verb briggan was a contamination of the two IE roots *bher- 
and *enek+. But, as we have shown above, the weak preterit of this word origi- 
nated in the 2d person singular by regular development. With this established, 
we have achieved a simple and natural explanation of the problem. 

The question can be raised why in just this one verb the form of the 2d person 
singular was taken over by the other forms, while the many other strong verbs 
in which the same condition was present gave up the phonologically regular 
form of the 2d person singular in favor of an analogical one (e.g. ON laugt ‘you 
lied’, gekkt ‘you went’) or replaced it with a new form (OHG, OS stig, OE stige 
‘you climbed’). Although a direct answer is hard to give, there is an excellent 
parallel for the assumption that in the verb bringan the ¢ of the preterit could 
come from the 2d person singular: in the modern Scandinavian languages, the 
ending of the 2d sg. (-r from -st) has been carried over into all persons of the 
present: Swed. jag talar, du talar, han talar, vi talar, ni talar, de talar (in the lit- 
erary dialect the -r has not been taken over into the plural); Norw. jeg elsker, 
du elsker, han elsker, vi elsker, etc. 

Of the Germanic weak verbs the primary ones are to be regarded, according 
to F. Kluge,** as originally strong verbs with j-presents (e.g. Goth. hafjan 
‘ift’). Accordingly, they must have had a strong preterit. The fact that they 
exhibit no ablaut in the preterit does not speak against their being strong verbs, 
since already in IE there were verbs without ablaut (Lat. curré : cucurri, mando : 
mandi; Goth. haldan : hathald; maitan : matmait).*" Since, further, no reduplica- 


38 Streitberg, UG 325. 

4 R. Gauthiot, Mélanges de linguistique offerts 4 M. Ferdinand de Saussure (Paris, 
1908). 

35 TF 12.155-6 (1901). 

36 F, Kluge, Elemente des Gotischen 85 (Strassburg, 1911). 

37 See Hirt, Idg. Gr. 4.276. 
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tion seems to have been present in the primary weak verbs, the characteristic 
personal endings of the perfect (-a, -tha, -e, etc.) had to serve for the formation.* 
Because of its greater weight, the ending of the 2d person singular played the 
important role in the development of the preterit of primary weak verbs. Thus 
the 2d sg. pret. of the verbs Goth. bagkjan ‘think’, bugkjan ‘seem’, waurkjan 
‘effect’, bugjan ‘buy’, sdkjan ‘seek’ must be reconstructed in the following way 
for Early Proto-Germanic: *bayk-ta > *baynxta > *baxta, *buyk-ta > *buynxta 
> *bixta, *wurk-ta > *wurxta, *bug-ta > *buxta, *sdk-ta > *sdxta. There 
arose here, just as in the case of the verb ‘to bring’, an aberrant form in the 2d 
person singular. Precisely as in that verb, the new form was carried over into 
the other persons. In the verbs just enumerated the conditions were favorable 
for such a generalization, since here ablaut was not present as a formative ele- 
ment, and the need for a clear class sign was pressing. In this way the formation 
of the weak preterit was accomplished for the verbs given as examples above: 
e.g. Ist sg. Goth. bahia (to bagkjan), ON pdtta (poetic, to bekkia ‘to become con- 
scious of’), OE pdhte (to penclelan), OS thahta (to thenkian), OHG dahta (to 
denken); Goth. pihta (to pugkjan), ON pdtta (to bykkia ‘to seem’), OE pihte 
(to bynclelan), OS thithta (to thunkian), OHG dithte (to dunchen); Goth. warirhia 
(to watirkjan), PN worahtd, ON orta (to yrkia), OE worhte (to wyrclelan), OS 
war(a)hia (to wirkian, another formation), OHG worhta, worahta (to wurchen 
‘effect, do’); Goth. bavihia (to bugjan), OE bohte (to bycglelan), OS bohta (to 
buggian); ON sétta ‘I attacked’ (to sékia), OE sdhte (to sécan, sécan ‘seek, in- 
vestigate, etc.’), OS sdhia (to sdkian), OHG suohta (to suohhen).*® Goth. sdkida 
(to sdkjan) is a re-formation according to the normal type.“ 

It is to be seen from these examples that the dental consonant of the 2d-per- 
son-singular ending brought about, by regular phonetic change, radical altera- 
tions in stems with a final guttural. The ending became so closely connected 
with the stem that the original boundary between the two was lost; and the 
new form, which arose through fusion of stem and ending, came to be recog- 
nized as the word stem. This kind of stem alteration, which came into being 
first in the 2d person singular, was taken over by the entire preterit. New para- 
digms arose in which presents without -¢ and preterits with the ¢-formant stood 
side by side. Consequently the dental element was felt to be the tense formant 
of the preterit. 

Starting from the guttural stems the new formation then went over into 
other verbs. There were many secondary verbs in Early Proto-Germanic (in 
the main -jan, -6n, -én, and -nan formations) in which there was an urgent neces- 


38 Weak preterit forms without a ¢-formant are to be found in Old Norse, e.g. West Norse 
pret. ind. 3d sg. horfe (beside horfde) ‘turned’, ODan. (Jutish) have (hafthe), OSw. (rare) 
havi, OIcel. hafe ‘had’, Olcel. mis-gere (-gerbe), Runic kiari ‘made’, OSw. laght, ODan. 
laghz (laghthz) ‘laid’, OIcel. huge (hugpe) ‘thought’, OIcel. 2d pl. sogop ‘you said’. It is not 
clear to me whether these are to be taken as original forms or as later developments; the 
latter interpretation is adopted by A. Noreen, Altislindische und altnorwegische Gram- 
matik 303 (Halle, 1903) and Geschichte der nordischen Sprachen, Pauls Grundriss* 1.635 
(Strassburg, 1913); cf. Loewe, IF 4.365 ff. 

39 See Kieckers, Handb. 252, 257. 

40M. H. Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache 155 (Berlin, 1926). 
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sity for a clear preterit class sign. At the same time the preterit-presents, whose 
perfect forms had present meanings, needed a new preterit formation. The wide 
spread of the ¢-preterit in Germanic is understandable in view of these favorable 
conditioning factors. 

The formation of the weak preterit shows some very old characteristics, e.g. 
the sound change of -¢ + ¢t(h)- or -d + t(h)- to -ss-, as in Goth. wissa ‘knew’, 
ON vissa, OE wisse, OS wissa, OHG wissa; OHG muosa ‘had to’. Since the sound 
change had already begun in IE times,“ we may assume that the new formation 
was already complete in Early Proto-Germanic. Furthermore, since the dental 
shows the effects of the IE accent according to Verner’s Law, the formation must 
have arisen in a period before the changes described in that law took place. 
Subsequent difficulties in the understanding of this form may be referred to 
this phenomenon. The -i- remained only after the voiceless spirants s, f, h, for 
example in Goth. kaupasta ‘buffeted’, badrfta ‘needed’, brithta ‘used’. In forms 
where the original -t- was immediately preceded by a sonant bearing the IE 
accent, the ¢ was shifted to ), as in Goth. kunba, ON kunna, OE cide, OHG 
konda (from *kunba); ON unna, OE ade, OHG onda (from *unpa); ON olla 
(from *wulba); East Norse skulla (from *skulba). When the immediately pre- 
ceding sonant did not have the IE accent, the ) was further voiced to d, as in 
PN tawidé ‘I did’, hlaaiwidé ‘I buried’, fazhidé ‘TT painted’. Since these cases 
were in the majority, the cases of } have been mostly wiped out in favor of 
forms with 3, e.g. Goth. munda, ON munpa, OE munde ‘had in mind’; Goth. 
skulda, ON skylda (opt. form), OE sc(e)olde, OS skolda, OHG skolta ‘should’ 
(by the side of East Norse skulla, see above); ON selda, OE sealde, OHG salta 
‘sold’; OE wolde, OS wolda, OHG wolta ‘wanted to’ (by the side of ON olla); 
Goth. wilda ‘wanted to’ (by the side of East Norse villa); East Norse kunda 
(by the side of Goth. kunpa etc.). Thus d (Goth. d, ON 3, OE d, OS d, OHG ?) 
became the class sign of the weak preterit. 

I regard it as proved that the formation of the weak preterit originated among 
the guttural stems. The other stems then followed in the same course. 


Concerning the question whether the connecting vowel -i- in verbs of the 1st 
weak class (Goth. hausida, OHG nerita, etc.) must be regarded as original or 
not, the grammars show a divergence of opinion and give no unambiguous an- 
swer. On the basis of the explanation given above there is no doubt that the 
forms without connecting vowel are the original ones. The guttural stems, in 
which the dental preterit arose, for the most part have kept, in all the Germanic 
languages, the old forms: they add the t-element directly to the stem-final con- 
sonant, e.g. PN worahtd ‘I made’, Goth. brithta (to brikjan ‘use’), OE peahte 
(to pecclelan ‘cover’), OHG dahta (to decken), OE tahte (to t&clelan ‘teach’), 
OE réhte (to reccle]an ‘care for’), OHG ruohia (to ruochen), OE weahte (to wecclelan 
‘wake’). The same formation without a connecting vowel has been maintained 
almost completely in the preterit-presents, e.g. Goth. aihta, ON dtia, OE ahte, 

S ehia ‘had’; OE dohte, OHG tohta ‘was good for’; Goth. batrfta, ON purfta, 
OE hporfte, OS thorfta, OHG dorfta ‘needed’; Goth. ga-datrsta, OE dorste, OS 


41See Kieckers, Handb. 71. 
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gi-dorsta, OHG gi-torsta ‘dared’; Goth. skulda, ON skylda, OE sc(e)olde, OS 
skolda, OHG scolta ‘should’; Goth. munda, ON muna, OE munde ‘had in mind’; 
Goth. mahta, ON mdtia, OE meahte, OHG, OS mahte, mohte ‘could’; ON mynda 
‘should, would’; ON kndtta ‘could’; OE be-nohte ‘sufficed’; Goth. dhia ‘feared’; 
Goth. kunpa etc.; ON unna etc.; Goth. wissa etc. 

Whether the formation without a connecting vowel could originally occur 
in other verbs of the jan-class, and whether we may assume such forms there, 
cannot be conclusively proved. Nevertheless it seems probable that the vowel 
~i- was introduced analogically into the preterit of jan-verbs from the present 
as early as Proto-Germanic times. In the later development of the individual 
languages these forms won the upper hand and became the normal type e.g. 
Goth. nasida, OK nerede, OHG nerita; PN tawid6, Goth. tawida ‘made’; Goth. 
salidédun ‘they sacrificed’, OHG selita (by the side of salta); Goth. hausida 
‘heard’, fullida ‘filled’; OF fremede, OHG frumita ‘effected’; OF cnysede ‘dashed 
against’, swefede ‘lulled to sleep, killed’; OHG zelita (by the side of zalia). These 
analogical forms even encroached on a small part of the guttural stems: Goth. 
sdkida, hugida, OE wegede (to wecglejan) ‘moved’, OS wekida (by the side of 
wahta) ‘waked’. In the individual languages new developments arose to govern 
the forms: after a long stem-syllable the connecting vowel is syncopated; after 
a short vowel it remains.” 

In the remaining classes of the weak verbs, where the stem ended in a long 
vowel, there was probably no form without a connecting vowel. The dental was 
simply added after the long vowel, for example: Goth. salbdda, OE sealfode, 
OS salboda, OHG salbita; ON kallada; Goth. fullnéda; Goth. labida, ON ladada, 
OE ladode, OS ladeda, OHG ladéta (to Goth. lapén ete. ‘invite’); Goth. bulaida, 
OHG doléta ‘endured’; OHG wonéia ete. 

Some é-verbs, however, seem to vary from this rule, in that the connecting 
vowel is lacking from three verbs of this class: OE hefde ‘had’, lifde ‘lived’, 
segde ‘said’; OS habda habda, libda, sagda; OHG hapta; ON hafda, lifda, sagda. 
On the basis of these cases it has been conjectured by Sievers* that the é-verbs 
originally had no connecting vowel in the preterit. This conjecture depends on 
the assumption that these é-verbs formed their preterit in exactly the same way 
as did the other é-verbs. I, on the other hand, wish to defend the view that 
these é-verbs formed their preterits in the same way as the jan-verbs, e.g. ON 
talSa ‘counted’, OE tealde, OS talda, OHG zalia. The é-verbs very early became 
mixed with the jan-verbs: in OE, OS, and ON the present of these verbs is in- 
flected after the paradigm of the lst weak class (e.g. 1st sg. OE hebbe, OS hebbiu, 
ON hef). Gothic and Old High German, on the other hand, show forms without 
any such mixture (e.g. Goth. haba, habais, habaib, etc., OHG habém, habés 
habét; pret. Goth. habaida, libaida, OHG habéta, lebéta, sagéta.). These preterit 
forms are therefore not new formations, as has been generally maintained,“ 
but rather regular preterits of the é-class. Of later origin are the forms in OHG 


See E. Sievers, PBB 5.23 ff. (1878), 7.141 f. (1880). 


48 PBB 8.90 ff. (1881). 
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which follow the conjugation of the lst weak class: hebis(t), hebit, lubit, segis, 
segit, etc., along with the preterits hebiia, libita, segita.** 

It is very doubtful whether OS hadda, lida, sagda may be viewed as Proto- 
Germanic formations. First, this type is not known in Gothic or in Old High 
German (with the exception of hapta); ON hafda, lifoa, saga seem clearly to 
be of later origin. Secondly, the combinations -dd-, -gd- cannot be definitely es- 
tablished as Proto-Germanic. The postulation of a sound law on the basis of 
five West Germanic preterit forms (habda, libda, sagda, hogda, lagda), as pro- 
posed by Collitz,“* deriving these from IE -bh-t- and -gh-t-, seems to be impos- 
sible. 


The investigation of the problem of new tense-stems formed on the 2d person 
singular in the other IE languages will be left to others. It is sufficient here to 
mention only a few examples. 

According to the theory of Wackernagel,‘” the Greek aorist passive in -@ny 
arose from the IE 2d sg. aor. mid. ending *-thés. To date no more satisfactory 
explanation has been found for this formation. 

Many specialists believe that the Irish f-future represents a form compounded 
with *bha.* R. Thurneysen,** however, made out a very good case fifty years 
ago for the phonological impossibility of the assumption. The f which alternates 
with b in the Irish future forms cannot be explained on the basis of IE bh. The 
medial f can only go back to an older -sy-; and the f so derived can later change 
to b. The Brithonic dialects lack the f-future, the future there being represented 
by the subjunctive. In Cymric this subjunctive has a striking ending in the 2d 
person singular: -ych, whose ch can be derived from an older -sy-. Thurneysen 
remarks cautiously, ‘Aber ob ein Zusammenhang zwischen dieser Endung und 
dem irischen f-Futurum besteht, ist sehr zweifelhaft.’® If we keep in mind what 
has been said above concerning the origin of the ¢-preterit in Germanic, there 
can be no doubt of the relationship between the sy-element of the 2d person 
singular and the f-future. 

In view of its formation, the Italic b/f-imperfect (Lat. laudabam, Umbrian 
fufans) seems to lie closest to our Germanic ¢-preterit. The origin of this forma- 
tion in the IE perfect is clearly seen in Oscan-Umbrian, where it appears as an 
f-perfect (e.g. Osc. perf. ind. Ist sg. manafum ‘mandavi’, 3d sg. atkdafed ‘decre- 
vit’, Umb. perf. pass. subj. 3d sg. herifi ‘oportuerit’).“! Since Latin shows no 
earlier stage of this construction—it has been almost entirely wiped out by anal- 
ogy—and since the number of extant forms in Oscan-Umbrian is small, we can 
come to no definite conclusion in this case. From a purely phonological point of 


46 Braune 296. 

46 Schw. 109 ff. 

47 Wackernagel, KZ 30.302 ff. 

“6 Hermann, KZ 69.73; H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen 
2.364 (Gottingen, 1913). 

49R. Thurneysen, IFA 9.47 (1898). 

50 Thurneysen, Handbuch des Altirischen 372 (Heidelberg, 1905). 

51C,. D. Buck, Elementarbuch der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte 100, 109 (Heidelberg, 
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view, it is definitely possible that Lat. b, Osc.-Umbr. f may be related to IE 
th through the medium of PItal. }. In such a case the th may have come from the 
IE 2d sg. perf. ending -tha. 


THE PERSONAL ENDINGS OF THE WEAK PRETERIT 


The problem of the origin of the dental preterit is not fully solved by the 
pre*eding discussion. The difficulty of explaining the personal endings which 
follow the dental in the weak preterit still lies before us. 

This question has previously proved to be a particularly trying test for those 
theories which did not assume composition. Many of these theories, though they 
otherwise seemed to solve the problem handily, failed utterly in the explanation 
of the personal endings. The attempt of Begemann has already been mentioned 
(see footnote 13). Collitz, who started from the IE middle ending -tai, became 
involved in difficulties in the explanation of the ending of the 1st person singular: 
Goth. -a can be explained easily from -ai, and so can OE -e; but OHG, OS -a 
and PN -6 (fawidd) are not amenable to this explanation. Brugmann, whose 
theory is otherwise to be taken seriously, found himself forced to assume analogy 
to deda (see footnote 19). But how can a single word—which has itself been 
influenced by other conjugation types (e.g. OHG dati, tatun, OS dadi, dadun, 
re-formed in vocalism in accordance with the 5th class of strong verbs)—serve 
as the prototype for such a widespread formation? 

From the point of view of the composition theory there seem to be no par- 
ticular difficulties in the way of an explanation, since the Germanic forms are 
very easily demonstrated to be in agreement with the personal endings of the 
aorist and the perfect of the IE root *dhé-, to which the class sign of the weak 
preterit is referred. The IE endings, it is true, are not established with cer- 
tainty; but the main difficulties of the composition theory, as we have seen 
above, lie in another quarter. Therefore I shall dispense with this explanation 
and seek an answer elsewhere. 

The endings of the singular are of an individual character and of rather uni- 
form structure: Goth. -a, -és, -a; ON -a, -er, -e; OE -e, -es, -e; OS -a, -es (-0s, -as), 
-a; OHG -a, -ds, -a (e.g. Goth. nasida, nasidés, nasida; ON talpa, talber, tale; 
OE nerede, neredes, nerede; OS nerida, nerides, nerida; OHG nertta, neritos, nerita). 
For the 1st and 3d persons the endings are fortunately known for PN also: Ist 
sg. -0 (worahts, tawidd, fathid6, hlaaiwidd), 3d sg. -x, later -e (wrta = wurte).® 
The endings of the plural and of the Gothic dual, on the other hand, are for the 
most part the same in weak and in strong verbs, and show the Germanic de- 
velopment of the IE perfect endings; e.g. ON tglbom, tolbop, telbo and bgrom, 
bérop, béro; OE fremedon and béron; OS fremidun (-on) and barun (-on); OHG 
frumitum, frumitut, frumitun and baérum, barut, bérun; and Goth. (with a peculiar 
syllable -dé-) pl. nasidédum, nasidédub, nasidédun, du. nasidédu, nasidéduts 
and bérum, bérup, bérun, béru, béruts. In some cases, however, the endings of the 
weak verb do differ from those of the strong verb; e.g. OHG (Alem.) -dm, -dt, 


52 See Kieckers, Handb. 255. 
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-On as against -um, -ut, -un (neritom, neritot, neritin but namum, namut, ndmun). 
The syllable -dé-, finally, appears only in the plural of Gothic weak verbs. 

Because the singular endings seem to offer the most difficulties, investigators 
of the weak preterit have imputed great importance to them in seeking the solu- 
tion of the problem. We can best follow the development of these endings if we 
cast a glance back to the oldest stages of this formation. The final short vowel 
of the newly formed ¢-preterit disappeared as early as Proto-Germanic; e.g. 
*brdxia must have become *bréxt. With the disappearance of the final vowel 
disappeared also the distinction between the various persons. One has reason 
therefore to assume that endings to express this distinction would be taken over 
from other tense or mode forms; a similar transfer of formal elements is fre- 
quently met with in the development of various languages. Thus, in the 2d 
singular preterit in West Germanic a form of completely different origin came 
into the paradigm. Similarly, in OHG the indicative endings of the 1st and 3d 
pl., -més and -nt, were replaced by the subjunctive endings -m (-n) and -n.%# 

It is not clear from which form of the Germanic conjugation system the end- 
ings of the ¢-preterit were taken over; but in the individual languages a certain 
similarity to the optative endings is noticeable. This circumstance caused Gis- 
lason, and after him Collitz, to see an optative ending in the Ist sg. PN -d,°5 
an assumption which forced Collitz to separate the Primitive Norse form from 
the rest of the Germanic forms. We have, however, no right to proceed in such a 
way: the forms require a unified explanation, and a comparison with the opta- 
tive endings leads to no result. It seems to me that the solution is to be reached 
only through comparison with the other IE languages. 

It is worthy of note that to the class sign of the newly formed Latin b-imper- 
fect the same endings were added which otherwise occur in the subjunctive. 
Compare, for example, agébam, agébdas, agébat, etc., and agam, agdas, agat, etc. 
Lat. -am, -ds, -at, etc. are old subjunctive endings, which were also used in the 
preterit.5*° (Compare further eram, eras, erat, etc.) 

Old subjunctive endings seem to have been added also to the class sign of the 
Germanic ¢-preterit. 

In general, in the Germanic languages, the forms of the subjunctive are re- 
placed by those of the optative. Only in a few isolated instances can original 
subjunctive forms perhaps be found; thus, the optative forms Goth. salbé, OHG, 
OS salbo, etc. are explained as old subjunctives. In the same way, the ending of 
the Goth. ist sg. opt. -au in gibaw and ON -a in bera probably goes back to an 
IE subjunctive.” 

For the Germanic f-preterit two kinds of IE subjunctive come into considera- 
tion, namely the é-subjunctive (e.g. Gk. dépw, dépns, dépn, etc.) and the d-sub- 
junctive, which is found only in Italic and Celtic (e.g. Lat. feram, ferds, ferat; 
Olr. -ber < *bheraim, bere < *bherdsi [or -bere < *bherd-ei], -bera < *bherat).® 


54 Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 464-5 (Strassburg, 1916). 
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The old subjunctive elements é, d, with secondary personal endings -m, -s, -t, 
were attached to the Germanic ¢ (> ), d) without a connecting vowel. 

With regard to the endings which appear after the dental, Old High German 
and in part Old Saxon diverge from the other Germanic languages. It is interest- 
ing that in Old High German all persons of the singular are formed from the 
IE d-subjunctive, which is otherwise found only in Italic and Celtic. The Pre- 
Germanic terminations -dm, -ds, -dt become PGme. -d(n), -ds, -6()), which de- 
velop regularly to OHG -a, -és, -a, since in the Ist and 3d person singular the 
PGme. bimoric -6- (originally non-final) results in -a,®® e.g. nerita, nerités, nerita. 
The OS forms in -a, -os, -a (nerida, neridos, nerida) have as their basis the same 
PGmce. forms as the OHG. These forms have been previously explained in 
another way. The 3d person singular was derived from an earlier form -dé(p); 
and, since this could hardly be equated with OHG -ta and OS -da, it was as- 
sumed that the lst person singular was employed for the 3d person. The ending 
of the 2d sg. (OHG -és, OS -os) was treated by Collitz® as an analogical forma- 
tion based on the present. According to this theory salbotés was re-formed on the 
basis of salbés, and the ending -ds was then taken over by the other dental pret- 
erits. 

If, on the other hand, we take the d-subjunctive as our point of departure, 
the OHG forms can be explained without difficulties. In the plural endings of the 
preterit there was originally, according to Behaghel,® a distinction between the 
strong and the weak verbs: -dm, -dt, -dn in the weak verbs and -um, -ut, -un 
in the strong. This distinction was early levelled out in favor of the strong forms; 
it was maintained only in Alemannic and in the Franconian Isidor translation, 
as well as in the Low Franconian Psalms. This shows that in High and Low 
German the forms of the d-subjunctive had gone over into the plural, and that 
thus the distinction between strong and weak verbs was maintained in the plural 
also. 

For the other Germanic languages we must start from the forms of the IE 
é-subjunctive as we see it in Gk. ayw, éyns, ayy and in the Lat. future agam, 
agés, aget. (In Latin the 1st person singular is formed from the d-subjunctive; we 
should expect the form agé, still maintained in sentences such as quid agé?.*) 
This alternation between é and 6 in the formation of the é-subjunctive is shown 
also by the personal endings of the Germanic weak preterit, with the reservation 
that the 1st person singular had already in Pre-Germanic taken on the secondary 
ending -m (or, as in Latin, a form of the d-subjunctive had come in). The Pre- 
Germanic endings -ém (-dm), -és, -€t would become PGme. -6(n), -és/z, -é(p). 
In the Ist sg., Goth. -a, PN -6 (becoming ON -a), and OE -e can all be regularly 
derived from PGme. -6(n). In the 2d sg., ON -er and probably also Goth. -és 
are to be derived from PGme. -é; OE -es, OS -es, and the form -és which is found 
once in OHG (chiminnerodes Is. 23.9) stem rather from PGme. -és. The 3d sg. 
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PGmce. -é(}) results in Goth. -a, PN -x (ON -e), and OE -e. The parallel forms 
in the 2d sg., OHG -ds, -és (once) and OS -es, -os, together with the circumstance 
that OHG and OS for the most part use the forms of the d-subjunctive, are ap- 
parently to be explained by the assumption that in the Pre-Germanic and Proto- 
Germanic periods the forms of the é- and the d-subjunctive stood side by side 
as they do in Latin.® 

In the Gothic plural, dual, and optative endings (-dédum, -dédup, etc.) we 
meet a problem whose solution is very troublesome. There is no lack of attempted 
explanations, but most of them will not stand up under criticism. For the ex- 
ponents of the composition theory the Gothic plural forms are important as 
genuine, unchanged compositions with *dédum etc. (i.e. with the reduplicated 
perfect of the IE stem *dhé). For the reasons given above I must deny the pos- 
sibility of such composition. And in any case it remains unclear how the first 
syllable, with its long é, can represent a reduplication (OHG tatum, OS dadum, 
OE dédun are more recent analogical formations, cf. the short vowel in OS 
dedun, OE dydon). I am therefore forced to regard these formations in another 
light. 

One cannot compare the Gothic endings -dédum, -dédup, -dédun, -dédi, etc. 
with the corresponding endings of the other Germanic languages (ON -pon, 
-bop, -bo; OE -don, -de; OS -dun, -di; OHG -tum, -tut, -tun, -tt), since the syl- 
lable with the long vowel é could not have been syncopated as one is often 
tempted to assume. There must have been a change in one of these groups, or 
separately in both. According to Brugmann,®* the Norse and West Germanic 
forms are the original ones and the Gothic forms originated analogically: *mun- 
dum was extended to mundédum, influenced by sétum and *dédum. The question 
arises why the Goths should have altered the forms of the weak preterit in 
accordance with sétum. A form *mundum would have been more in accord with 
such forms as bundum, and would presumably have remained unchanged. 
Furthermore, a form *mundum cannot be established with any certainty. 

As we have seen, the OHG plural forms in -tém, -tét, -tén must be regarded as 
more original than -tum, -tut, -tun, since they show forms of the d-subjunctive 
(agreeing with the singular). In the Gothic singular forms, as I have shown, we 
have the formative element of the é-subjunctive. One is led to the assumption 
that the syllable -dé- of the Gothic ending -dédum again contains the sign of the 
é-subjunctive. Thus the forms of the subjunctive did not limit themselves in 
Gothic to the singular, but spread also into the plural, the difference between 
strong and weak endings being carried through in the plural as well as in the 
singular, just as in Old High German. By this assumption, Goth. *nasidém, 
*nasidéb, *nasidén (or such forms as *mundém etc., *salbddém etc.) would cor- 
respond to OHG neritim, neritot, neritin. 

On what basis the Goths then altered these forms to nasidédum, mundédum, 
salbidédum, and the like it is hard to say. Perhaps the change took place in the 
following way. In the preterit plural of strong verbs of the 4th and 5th classes 
there is an @; e.g. sétum, étum, stélum, némum, *trédum (to trudan), bédum (to 
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bidjan). The speakers may have confused the different functions of the é-sounds 
in -dém on the one hand and in sétum and so forth on the other. Under the in- 
fluence of the strong verbs, the é of the weak verbs may have been taken as be- 
longing to the stem rather than to the ending. To this é as part of the stem, then, 
an ending was added analogous to the ending in sétwm and the like. Since the 
preceding d now no longer formed part of the ending, the d which was clearly 
present in the singular (salbéda etc.) was added again, and was followed by the 
strong endings—still by analogy with sétum and the like. Thus, in the ending 
-dédum the class sign of the weak preterit, Goth. d, was used twice. In the course 
of this development, the weak plural endings were not replaced by strong endings 
as in Old High German; rather, weak and strong endings together combined to 
form a new ending, in which -dé- represents the old weak ending and -dum the 
new strong ending. 

From what has been said here it becomes apparent that a difference between 
weak and strong plural endings existed in a part of the Germanic family, namely 
in Old High German and Gothic. We may assume that this difference was al- 
ready present in Proto-Germanic times. Later on, the weak endings were re- 
placed by the strong. The same is true of Old Saxon, and probably also of Old 
Norse and Old English. 

That the personal endings of the weak preterit played a role equal in impor- 
tance to that played by the dental consonant is proved by forms of totally 
different origin which have become attached to the weak conjugation (e.g. 
Goth. iddja : iddjédum etc., perhaps also OE éode) and by verbs which contain 
no dental: ON rera, rerer, rere, rérom, rérop, réro (to réa), grera (to gréa), sera 
(to sd), and the like (cf. talba, talber, talbe, tolbom, tolbop, tolpo). 


CoNCLUSION 


The investigation of the IE languages has shown that the so-called tenses ex- 
pressed not so much temporal relations as aspect relations.®* To this situation 
may be attributed the fact that the past-tense forms in the various IE languages 
are formed in different ways. By the side of preterit forms of IE origin, for ex- 
ample the perfect in Germanic, Italic, and Sanskrit, one finds in almost all the 
IE languages past-tense forms of later, secondary origin. Concerning the pro- 
venience and spread of such forms Germanic offers some especially useful con- 
clusions bearing on the whole complex: among the verbs in which the form 
system of the old perfect was not sufficiently clear, a new formation was es- 
tablished. It arose by regular phonetic change in the perfect stem of a particular 
group of verbs, and indeed from a single personal form which had become an 
anomaly in the perfect system and was in most cases analogically levelled. In 
this way, from the 2d person singular perfect ending -tha developed the dental 
which functioned as the class sign of the weak preterit. In the personal endings 
which appear after this class sign, the element of the IE é- and d-subjunctives 
is to be seen. This formation did not limit itself originally to the singular, but 
occurred also in the plural (and dual). The fact is proved by the plural endings 
partially maintained in OHG and Old Low Franconian (-tém, -tdt, -tén) and 
further by the syllable -dé- which occurs in the Gothic plural and dual endings. 


65 See Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.3.713. 





THE ROMANCE CONJUGATION IN -éscO (-tscd) -tre 
ITS ORIGIN IN VULGAR LATIN 
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[Almost every Romance language has a number of verbs in -ir(e), in which some 
endings are taken from the Latin inchoatives. This conjugation had its origin in a 
blending of the old inchoative verbs in -éscd with certain denominative verbs of the 
4th conjugation (not with verbs of state in -ére). The éscd-forms came to be regarded 
as personal endings of denominative verbs. Hence -iscé, a collateral form of -éscé, was 
preferred by a large section of the Latin-speaking territory, giving rise to a type -7scd 
-ire in some of the Romance languages.] 


In nearly all the Romance languages, most verbs of the ire-conjugation show 
a striking peculiarity.! In the three persons of the singular and in the 3d person 
plural of the present indicative and present subjunctive, as well as in the 2d 
person singular of the imperative (i.e. in those forms which would otherwise 
be rhizotonic),? these verbs have, in place of endings regularly derived from the 
Latin 4th conjugation, a set of endings that involve the suffix -éscé or -iscé. 
Thus we have in the present indicative Rum. énfioresc infioresti infioreste infiorem 
infioriti infioresc (inf. infiori); It. fiorisco fiorisci fiorisce fioriamo fiorite fioriscono 
(inf. fiorire); Prov. florisc florisses floris florem floretz floriscon (inf. florir). 

Instead of this mixed type, some of the languages, namely Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, have a large class of verbs in which the suffix -éscd has been generalized 
in all tenses and moods; e.g. Ptg. floresco floresces floresce florescemos floresceis 
florescem, etc. 

Verbs of this class represent, moreover, one of the most vital processes of 
derivation in the Romance languages. The class includes a great number of 
verbs derived from adjectives, as well as a smaller number derived from nouns. 
Verbs of the former type, when intransitive, usually denote the act of acquiring 
the quality denoted by the underlying adjective (e.g. Fr. grandir ‘become 
large’); when transitive, they have a causative meaning (e.g. Fr. agrandir 
‘make large’). Some verbs have only one of these two meanings, but many of 
them have both, being used as both transitive and intransitive. 

Before discussing the Vulgar Latin origin of this type, I shall list a few ex- 
amples out of the countless verbs present in all the Romance languages: Fr. 
agrandir, grandir, amaigrir tr. and intr., maigrir intr., amincir tr., épaissir tr., 
engourdir and dégourdir tr., enhardir, ennoblir, avilir, amortir, raidir, blanchir, 
rougir, endurir (archaic), amollir, mérir tr. and intr., chérir, verdir, tiédir, embellir, 
assourdir, laidir (archaic), enlaidir, appauvrir, affaiblir, grossir, jaunir, appro- 
fondir, rajeunir, faiblir, vieillir, établir, s’enorgueillir; It. arricchire, indebolire, 


! The writing of this article is handicapped by the very limited bibliographical resources 
available to me in Séo Paulo. My best thanks are due to the Editor of LaANauace for 
rewriting the article so as to improve its organization and English style. 

2 Some languages, as French, extend these endings to other forms; e.g. je fleuris, tu 
fleuris, il fleurit, nous fleurissons, vous fleurissez, ils fleurissent. See below. 
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intiemdire, smagrire, intenerire, ammortire, dolcire (archaic), indolcire, grandire, 
aggrandire, insignorire, impadronirst; Rum. albi ‘whiten’, amdri ‘make bitter’, 
amorti ‘harden’, ingalbeni ‘make yellow’, incalzi ‘make warm’, umili ‘humiliate’, 
indoi ‘double’ (lit. ‘make two’), slabi ‘weaken’, immulfi ‘multiply’, adevert ‘con- 
firm’ (lit. ‘make true’, from adevdr ‘truth’), intdri ‘strengthen’, ferici ‘make 
happy’, nimici ‘annihilate’ (from nimic ‘nothing’); Prov. durir, brunir, franquir, 
jovenir, grandir, enardir, enantir, encortezir, enioglarir, enriquir. 

In the two peninsular languages, as already stated, such derivative verbs 
have the suffix -éscé -éscere; e.g. Ptg. embranquecer, enegrecer, amortecer, amolecer, 
escurecer, emagrecer, engrandecer, rejuvenecer, empalidecer, envelhecer, apodrecer, 
emudecer, enverdecer, endurecer, enfraquecer, ensurdecer, envilecer, amadurecer, 
empobrecer, amarelecer, enaltecer, enobrecer, envaidecer, estabelecer; Sp. amarillecer, 
amortecer, ennegrecer, ennoblecer, empobrecer, empodrecer, ensombrecer, entenebre- 
cer, enternecer, envejecer. 

As many of the preceding examples show, such verbs are very commonly 
parasynthetic, taking one of the prefixes ad-, ex-, in-. The prefix reinforces the 
causative or inchoative meaning of the formation. 


It is obvious that the verbs here considered must have arisen in Vulgar Latin; 
this origin is proved by the perfect agreement of Rumanian, as regards both the 
form and the meaning of such verbs, with the western Romance languages. But 
the formation of the type in Vulgar Latin seems not yet to have been satisfac- 
torily explained. So far as I know, the theories so far advanced to account for 
the origin of these verbs fail to account for their distribution and further 


development in Romance. 

Grandgent’ states that there was a tendency to confuse -éscd and -iscé in the 
popular use of Latin, and observes that ‘the ending -iscé finally entered into the 
formation of the present tense in verbs of the 4th conjugation’, giving rise to a 
type *finiscéd *finisci(s) *finisce(t) *finimu(s) *finiti(s) *finiscun(t). In his later 
work (From Latin to Italian 148) he says: ‘For some reason, the Italian (while 
keeping the word cognosco) utilized of these four types of formation only the 
-isco, which it vastly extended, making it a regular element in the inflection of 
most verbs of the fourth conjugation: fino finisco.’ So far as I know, Grandgent 
here voices the consensus of Romanists, though some scholars hold this opinion 
with considerable uncertainty and hesitation. Bourciez,* for example, speaks of 
a primitive confusion between the inchoatives in -éscé (e.g. fldréscd) and the cor- 
responding verbs of state (e.g. fléred), whence a mixed type would first be formed, 
running as follows in the present indicative: flér-ésc6 -éscis -éscit -€mus -€lts 
-€scunt. Verbal forms in -%scd (such as concupiscé), which agreed better with the 
infinitive in -ire, soon entered into competition with the -éscé type. 

It is hard to believe that this blend of conjugations should have first appeared 
in verbs of the Latin 2d conjugation, as Bourciez suggests; nor does it seem 
probable that the forms of the old inchoatives were used simply to replace the 


3 Charles H. Grandgent, An introduction to Vulgar Latin §415. Unfortunately I have 
been able to consult only the Spanish translation of this work. 
4Edouard Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane* §85. 
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obsolete rhizotonic forms of the Latin -ire conjugation, as is implied by the 
common view of the mixed inflection. The alleged repugnance of the -ire con- 
jugation to unaccented endings simply did not exist, in this conjugation any 
more than in others. Vulgar Latin had no difficulty in keeping such forms as 
*audé audis audit *audunt and so on, just as it kept amé amds amat amant and 
dicd dicis dicit dicunt (or *dicent). 

As I see the whole development, the shaping of this remarkable group of 
Romance verbs took place in three main steps: (1) first there was a blending of 
inchoative verbs in -éscd with certain denominative verbs, mainly derived 
from adjectives, in -tre; (2) later, in a large section of the Latin-speaking terri- 
tory, the earlier -éscd endings were replaced by -iscd endings, giving rise to a 
type -%scd -ire; (3) finally, certain additional and equally striking innovations 
affecting the mixed conjugation occurred in several of the Romance languages. 


(1) First there was a blending of inchoative verbs in -ésco with certain de- 
nominative verbs, mainly derived from adjectives, in -ire. Latin inchoatives in 
-€scd originally denoted the beginning of a state, or sometimes of an action. 
They were usually derived from other verbs; thus, fluéscé ‘begin to flow’, lan- 
guéscd ‘grow faint’, and palléscé ‘grow pale’ were derived respectively from 
flué ‘flow’, langueé ‘am faint’, and palled ‘am pale’. Soon, however, such verbs— 
since they denoted, after all, the act of acquiring a particular quality—came 
naturally to be associated with adjectives instead; and in time the inchoative 
class came to include a great number of verbs derived from adjectives to denote 
the act of acquiring the qualities expressed by them. So we find senéscéd ‘grow 
old’, matiiréscé ‘ripen’, molléscé ‘grow soft’, and grandéscé ‘grow large’, which 
easily recall the adjectives (or nouns) senex, matirus, mollis, and grandis. Other 
examples are these: diréscd ‘grow hard’ (dirus), albéscd ‘grow white’ (albus), 
rubéscé ‘grow red’ (ruber), claréscé ‘grow bright’ (cldrus), putréscd ‘grow rotten’ 
(puter), nigréscé ‘grow black’ (niger), grauéscé ‘grow heavy’ (grauis), and fldréscd 
‘begin to blossom’ (flés). This association of the inchoative verbs with adjectives 
was greatly strengthened by the fact that the old verbs of state in -ére, from 
which they were mainly derived (albére, rubére, clarére, florére, etc.), were rapidly 
becoming obsolete. 

In the 4th conjugation, as in the 2d, there are a number of denominative verbs. 
But whereas those in the 2d conjugation are (at least in their original use and 
usually later also) intransitive verbs denoting a state or quality—as albed ‘am 
white’, rubed ‘am red’, etc.—those in the 4th conjugation include several verbs 
derived from adjectives and even from nouns which denote a CHANGE of state, 
and which often though not always have a causative meaning. In other words, 
they have a meaning which is very close to that of the inchoatives considered 
above. Such verbs are mollié mollire ‘make soft’ from mollis ‘soft’, lénié lénire 
‘make mild’ from lénis ‘mild’, aniéd ainire ‘unite’ (lit. ‘make one’) from anus 
‘one’, stabilid stabilire ‘make firm’ from stabilis ‘firm’, grandiéd grandire ‘make 
large’ from grandis ‘large’ (also intransitive with the meaning ‘grow large’), 
dentié dentire ‘get teeth’ from déns ‘tooth’, potior potirt ‘become master of’ from 
potis ‘master’, insignid insignire ‘make remarkable’ from insignis ‘remarkable’ 
(though the infinitive of this verb is attested from a later date than the par- 
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ticiple tnsignitus, and may be a back-formation from this), bullid bullire ‘boil’ 
(lit. form bubbles’) from bulla ‘bubble’, érudi6 érudire ‘polish’ (lit. ‘unroughen’) 
from ex- (é-) and rudis ‘rough’; and further, with a slightly different meaning, 
saepi6 saepire ‘hedge in, surround with a hedge’ from saepés ‘hedge’, and piniéd 
punire (earlier poenid poenire) ‘punish’ from poena ‘punishment’. 

These denominative verbs in -26 -ire, though somewhat rare in classical litera- 
ture, certainly were common in popular speech. No doubt this fact accounts for 
their survival and even further spread in the Romance languages, in the east 
(Rumanian) as well as in the west. We may therefore be sure that such verbs 
as the following were current in the speech of ancient Rome: putrid putrire 
‘make rotten’, *dulcid dulcire ‘sweeten’, grauid grauire ‘make heavy’, florié 
flérire ‘blossom’ (attested by Arnobius and probably confirmed by the floritio 
of Jerome), albié albire ‘whiten’, *admorti6 admortire ‘deaden’, *(in)caldi6 (in)- 
caldire ‘warm’, and *(in)diri6 (in)dirire ‘harden’. 

Thus it happened that two closely related types coexisted in Latin: verbs in 
-€sc6 -éscere and verbs in -26 -ire. A number of adjectives and nouns gave rise to 
derivatives in both classes; and it must not be forgotten that the two classes 
had very similar meanings, even though the old inchoatives in -éscéd were intran- 
sitive and the newer verbs in -tre were mainly though not exclusively transitive.5 

It is possible that the inchoatives in -éscd, despite the great vitality evidenced 
by their wide diffusion and their frequent occurrence, came to be limited in their 
use almost entirely to the present tense. Moreover, many of them, such as 
fléréscd, albéscé, rudéscd, nigréscd, would be chiefly employed in forms of the 
third person. This gradual restriction of the old inchoatives to a few present- 
tense forms—a restriction which did not, however, affect their abundance or 
their continued currency—may have caused the paradigm to be supplemented 
by forms of the corresponding verbs in -tre, which had the invaluable advantage 
of belonging to a complete and vigorous conjugation. 

The result of such a blending would be a paradigm of the following type: 
present indicative grandéscé grandéscis grandéscit grandimus granditis grandéscunt, 
subjunctive grandéscam grandéscaés grandéscat grand(i)émus grand(i)dtis gran- 
déscant, and imperative grandésce grandite. In the other tenses and moods, since 
there the original inchoative forms were by this time more or less obsolete,® 
the 4th conjugation supplied all forms: grandi(é)bam, grandirem, grandi(u)i, 
grandi(u)eram, and so on. 


In my opinion there are three advantages in this way of explaining the mixed 
conjugations of the Romance languages. 

(a) The assumption that the verbs in -éscd were originally blended with cer- 
tain verbs of the 4th conjugation provides the only satisfactory explanation for 
the important fact that it is always the 4th conjugation (verbs in -tre) and not 
the 2d (verbs in -ére) that shows the old inchoative suffix in the present tense of 
the indicative, subjunctive, and imperative: in all the Romance languages 
where this type was developed and maintained, it is peculiar to verbs in -ire. 


5 This use of the same verb as both transitive and intransitive can be paralleled in Eng- 


lish, e.g. whiten, deaden, harden. 
6 A remarkable exception to this restriction will be discussed later. 
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If instead we start, as many scholars do, from an original blending of inchoatives 
with 2d-conjugation verbs denoting a state or quality (as fléréscd flérémus), 
it is hard to understand the shift from the -ére forms to forms in -ire, or to see 
how the place of obsolete inchoative forms could have been taken by forms of 
the 4th conjugation, the primitive type -éscd -€émus having been lost entirely. 
The true explanation for this result must be that there never was any blending 
of inchoatives with verbs of the 2d conjugation. 

It has often been said that many verbs in -ére passed over into the 4th con- 
jugation as a result of a phonetic change, in which both e and 7, when followed 
by another vowel, were reduced to y. Thus, in the Ist person singular of the 
present indicative, the endings -ed and -76 both became -yé, while in the present 
subjunctive all the endings showed a similar falling together (-eam and -iam 
both > -yam, etc.). The resulting similarity of endings in forms like *fléryé 
*foryam and *audyd *audyam, it is believed, might have led to the confusion 
of the remaining verb forms, yielding *fléris *flérit *flérimus on the pattern of 
audis, audit, audimus. But how many verbs of the 2d conjugation did in fact 
pass over into the 4th? They are few; and what is worse, they belong mainly 
to the class that had adopted the inchoative endings precisely in those forms in 
which, according to the usual view, the shift from the 2d conjugation to the 4th 
should have had its starting-point. Forms like fléred and fléream, having been 
already replaced by fléréscé and fléréscam, could not possibly have played any 
part in the shift (for instance by being reduced to *fléryé and *floryam). More 
probably the popular language shaped new verbs in -ire, such as flérire, *pu- 
trire, *languire, *marcire, which were not alterations of the earlier florére, putrére, 
languére, marcére but new formations, different verbs with different meanings. 
Besides the verbs just mentioned there are a few others that show a shift from 
the 2d conjugation to the 4th; but very few of them are attested in all the Ro- 
mance languages—a fact which would seem to point to their exceptional charac- 
ter in Vulgar Latin. Furthermore, even of these there are some that may be new 
creations of the denominative type in -ire discussed in the present article, or 
analogical formations based on this type. Rum. luci, Prov. and Ptg. luzir, Sp. 
lucir, etc. (beside OIt. lucere, Logud. lugere) derive from *lictre ‘make light’ 
(cf. lax) ;7 Logud. umpire, Engad. implir, Prov. and Fr. emplir point to *implire 
‘fill up’, but zmplére survives in Rum. umpled, Ptg. encher, and no doubt also 
It. empiere; *sorbire ‘suck in, etc.’ yields Rum sorbi, It. sorbire, Prov. and Cat. 
sorbir, while sorbére lives on in Sp. sorber, Ptg. sorver, and Engad. siierver; Fr. 
jouir, Prov. gauzir, and OPtg. goir presuppose *gaudire, but It. godere and Engad. 
giodair continue gaudére. 

If the confusion of -ed and -26, both reduced to -yé, played any part in the 
shift of many verbs from the 2d conjugation to the 4th, the same cause ought to 
have produced at least some instances of the opposite shift. But there is no 
evidence that any verb of the 4th conjugation was ever transferred to the 2d, 
though several verbs of the 3d conjugation were so transferred (e.g. *sapére 
‘taste of’, *cadére ‘fall’, *capére ‘take’, earlier sapére, cadére, capére). Furthermore, 
most verbs of the 2d conjugation remained there—e.g. habére, widére, débére, 


7A Latin form like liciscé beside licéscé naturally suggests *licid beside laced. 
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tacére, sedére, manére, nocére, parére, tacére, timére (not always), and usually 
olére, the last an old verb of state, a fact which indicates that this class could 
not have been the origin of the Romance verbs in -éscé -ire; or else, rather fre- 
quently, they passed into the 3d conjugation—e.g. *mordére, *ridére, *mouére, 
*torquére, *ardére, *miscére, *respondére, *mulgére. 

To sum up this first point. In view of the exceedingly small number of cases 
in which we can be sure that a verb of the 2d conjugation passed over into the 
4th, the wholesale shift of a 2d-conjugation type—the class of verbs with inchoa- 
tive endings in the singular and the 3d person plural of the present tense—is an 
assumption which it is very difficult to accept, the more so when one remembers 
that the supposed confusion between certain endings of the two conjugations 
could hardly have occurred in verbs of this type. 


(b) There is a second advantage in assuming that the inchoatives in -éscd 
were blended with a limited group of verbs in -ire, namely the denominative- 
causative formations: we are enabled thereby to account for the fact that these 
formations constitute only a small part of the 4th conjugation, and that most 
of the old verbs in that conjugation do not belong to the mixed type here con- 
sidered. 

It seems frequently to be accepted that the -éscd endings were carried into 
most verbs of the 4th conjugation (see for instance the passage quoted above 
from Grandgent); but this is not generally true of the old verbs in -ire. On the 
contrary, the verbs of the old Latin -ire conjugation that take inchoative endings 
are exceptional, at least in Vulgar Latin; the most widely attested of them seems 
to be finire (Ist sg. pres. ind. *finéscé or *finiscd), which, as a denominative 
verb meaning literally ‘put an end to’, could easily be drawn into the mixed 
class. Most verbs of the 4th conjugation keep their old endings, though some of 
them show a late passage into the mixed class in one or more of the Romance 
languages. Thus, audire, seruire, aperire, partire, mentire, sentire, salire, uenire, 
dormire, ferire, bullire, uestire, soritre, extre, tusstre, and many others remain 
unchanged.’ We should therefore not speak of a blending, in Latin times, of 
inchoatives with the 4th conjugation as a whole. The few old verbs in -?re that 
acquired inchoative endings did so later, on the analogy of the new mixed class, 
which by then had come to possess great vitality. Indeed, most Romance verbs 
of the mixed class have no corresponding forms at all in the Latin 4th conjuga- 
tion—nor, if I am not mistaken, in the 2d.° 

Most commonly, the Latin form corresponding to a mixed verb in Romance 
is an inchoative verb of the 3d conjugation, in -éscd -éscere, though very often 
it is impossible to cite any Latin form at all, since every Romance language 
contains a large number of entirely new creations of this type. Among the many 
examples of Romance verbs in -éscé -ire corresponding to Latin verbs in -éscéd 


8 Cf. Meyer-Liibke’s remark, Grammaire des langues romanes 2.§201: ‘The infix is also 
far from being universally introduced into all verbs of II. Its use, in fact, is perfectly reg- 
ular only in new formations and in derivative verbs. On the other hand, primitive verbs 
avoid it.’ 

9 Of course I do not mean to suggest that verbs like Fr. fleurir, (en)durir, and OFr. marcir 
are direct continuations of Lat. fldrére, dirére, marcére. 
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-éscere are the following: ORum. and Maced. incdri : Lat. incaléscere; Venet. in- 
kandir, Ferr. inkandt : incandéscere; OF r. esvanir, It. svanire, Ptg. esvair : *exudn- 
éscere; Rum. amart : amaréscere; It. sparire : *expdaréscere; OF r. and Prov. esperir : 
*expergiscere; Prov. and Cat. estremir etc. : extreméscere; Fr. maigrir, Prov. mag- 
rir : macréscere; Rum. mufi, Prov. mudir, OFr. (a)muir : mitéscere; Rum. asurzi, 
It. assordire, Fr. assourdir : adsurdéscere (certainly not obsurdéscere or absurdés- 
cere, as Meyer-Liibke has it, REW* §6024); OFr. (a)serir : séréscere. Some of 
these verbs, to be sure, have a transitive use beside or instead of the intransi- 
tive in Latin. 

The rare occurrence of Latin 4th-conjugation verbs in the new mixed type 
(-€scd -tre) and the great frequency with which old inchoatives passed into this 
type lead unavoidably to the conclusion that the old Latin verbs in -ire, except 
for the denominative-causative verbs considered earlier, had little or nothing 
to do with the development of the mixed conjugation. This had its starting- 
point, rather, in the denominative formations in -tre (more common in popular 
speech than in the literature, as already observed), which came to be blended 
with a number of inchoatives in -éscd. The other verbs of the Latin 4th con- 
jugation continue as a separate class to this day, though with a much reduced 
vitality. 


(c) This view of the origin of the mixed type also accounts completely for the 
double semantic value of the type in all the Romance languages, from Rumanian 
to Portuguese. As pointed out earlier, verbs of this type usually, though not 
always, admit of both a transitive and an intransitive use: when intransitive 
they simply denote a change of state; when transitive they have a causative or 
factitive meaning. Examples are Fr. amaigrir ‘grow thin’ and ‘make thin’, Ptg. 
amolecer ‘grow soft’ and ‘make soft’, It. indolcire ‘grow sweet’ and ‘make sweet’, 
Sp. ensordecer ‘grow deaf’ and ‘make deaf’, Rum. amufi ‘grow silent’ and ‘make 
silent’. 

Now in this double use of the Romance mixed conjugation we find a perfect 
blending of the inceptive meaning of Latin inchoatives in -éscé -éscere (‘to be- 
come so-and-so’) with the causative meaning of Latin denominative verbs in 
-ire (‘to render so-and-so’). But, as I have mentioned, even the denominative 
verbs occasionally admitted of an intransitive use. The assertion of some Ro- 
mance linguists that the inchoatives in -éscé lost their original inceptive meaning 
in Romance,” or even in Vulgar Latin, seems to me an overstatement. It should 
not be forgotten that in their intransitive use the Romance verbs are close 
enough to the old Latin inchoatives to furnish quite acceptable translations of 
them; thus, nigréscere = It. annerire, Fr. noircir (archaic notrir); obsurdéscere = 
It. assordire; pigréscere = It. (im)pigrire; albéscere = Fr. blanchir, and so on. 


(2) Later, in a large section of the Latin-speaking territory, the earlier -ésco 
endings were replaced by -isco endings, giving rise to a type -isco -ire. After the 
initial blending of the inchoatives in -éscé -éscere with the denominative-causa- 


10 See Bourciez, Eléments §85; Grandgent, From Latin to Italian §192; K. M. Pope, 
From Latin to modern French §880. Pope says that the infix -sc- ‘lost all significance and 
became a simple flexional element’. 
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tive verbs in -ire, or perhaps at the same time, the suffix -ésc(6) began to suffer 
competition from -isc(6), another form of the same ending. The original inchoa- 
tive suffix was simply -sc(6); it was added to the vowel 4, é, 7, or even 6 of the 
radical; e.g. trd-scor, uiré-scd (cf. uiré-re), (con)cupt-scd, obliut-scor, (co) gnd-scd. 
Of these stem vowels, the most common was @, since inchoative verbs were most 
frequently derived from verbs of state in -ed -ére; and so this é came in time to 
be taken as an integral part of the suffix. Hence -ésc(6). 

The conglomerate -7-sc(6) also shows some extension of its use. This is partly 
due to its use in derivatives from verbs in -tre, where it was often preferred in 
spite of the greater vitality of -ésc(d). But the chief cause for the spread of 
-iscd is the association of inchoative endings with endings of the regular 4th 
conjugation in the blended type discussed above. In a paradigm where the 
overwhelming majority of endings were characterized by the vowel f, the vowel 
é of -éscd must have sounded strange. As a result, the more harmonious form 
-iscé replaced the earlier form in many verbs, and at last became the only form 
of the suffix in a large section of the Romance territory. The original form 
-ésc6 survives chiefly in regions distant from the center: in Iberia, in Dacia, in 
Rhaetia," in Gascony, and even in some spots of the Rhone basin. Even in Latin 
itself we find frequently attested forms like caliscé, clariscé, piitiscd, and liciscé, 
in which -iscé has taken the place of an earlier -éscé; cf. such Vulgar Latin forms 
as *hicire and *piitire, required by existing words in various Romance languages. 

A new paradigm thus arose in Vulgar Latin beside the older one: present 
indicative grandiscé grandiscis grandiscit grandimus granditis grandiscunt, sub- 
junctive grandiscam grandiscds grandiscat grand(i)démus grand(i)atis grandiscant, 
and imperative grandisce grandite. In this new paradigm a certain regularity 
was restored to the conjugation. But the innovation must have taken place 
late in the Vulgar Latin period, for it is not found in all of the Romance territory. 
For this reason the Romance languages exhibit, as mentioned earlier, two dif- 
ferent forms of the same suffix: -iscd in It. finisco finisci finisce, Fr. (je) finis 
(tu) finis (il) finit, and Prov. fenisc fenisses fenis; -éscd in Rum. albesc albegti 
albeste, Cat. servesco (archaic servesc) serveizxes serveix, Engad. finesch fineschast 
finescha, Sp. florezco floreces florece, Ptg. feneco feneces fenece. 

(3) Finally, certain additional and equally striking innovations affecting the 
mixed conjugation occurred in several of the Romance languages. I shall speak 
of three such innovations. 

(a) The new type, having been once created, grew in vitality and productive- 
ness until it overshadowed altogether the old Latin 4th conjugation. It is nat- 
ural that this vigorous new class should have attracted a number of verbs which 
did not originally belong to it—especially verbs with infinitives in -tre that arose 
in post-Latin times. Many verbs of Germanic origin are treated in this way, 
though there are exceptions (chiefly medieval); e.g. Fr. guérir ‘heal’, garnir 
‘adorn’, fournir ‘furnish’, bannir ‘banish’, rétir ‘roast’; It. guarire, guarnire, 
fornire, bandire, forbire ‘burnish’, smarrire ‘misplace’. A similar treatment was 


11TIn Low Engadinian (Grisons), -iscd (> -isch) is found also. 
12 Some Catalan dialects, as Valencian and Tortosan, have -iscé (serviz etc.). See Pom- 
peu Fabra, Grammaire catalane (Paris, 1946). 
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adopted in Rumanian for many verbs of Slavic origin; e.g. a croi ‘to cut’, a 
goni ‘to break’, a opri ‘to forbid’, a osteni ‘to tire’, a trdi ‘to live’, a vest? ‘to an- 
nounce’, a pldti ‘to pay’. 

It is hardly necessary to recall that verbs of the old Latin 4th conjugation, 
though they generally kept their original inflection, reveal everywhere, especially 
in the recent period, a tendency to pass over into the more vigorous mixed type. 
Examples are Cat. serveix and Prov. servisc (also ser) ‘I serve’, Prov. sufrisc 
(beside suefri) ‘I suffer’, It. nutrisco (beside nutro) and Fr. (je) nourris ‘I nour- 
ish’. 

(b) As mentioned above, the -éscé and -iscé endings were at first restricted to 
the singular and the 3d person plural of the indicative and subjunctive and the 
2d person singular of the imperative. In several Romance languages, however, 
these endings were extended to other verb forms, replacing there the correspond- 
ing endings of the original 4th conjugation. Thus, in Provengal, Catalan, and 
Rhaetic (Engadine), the whole present subjunctive has -tscd endings; e.g. Prov. 
florisca floriscas florisca floriscam floriscatz floriscan. 

French goes still further and extends the -iscd endings to the whole present 
system with the exception of the infinitive. So we find 1st and 2d pl. pres. ind. 
nous fleurissons, vous fleurissez; imperf. ind. je fleurissais, tu fleurissats, il fleuris- 
sait, etc.; Ist and 2d pl. subj. que nous fleurissions, que vous fleurissiez; 2d pl. 
imperat. fleurissez; and pres. ppl. fleurissant. The infinitive (fleurir) and all 
forms of the perfect system (je fleuris etc.) keep the old endings appropriate 
to the -ire conjugation. 

Spanish and Portuguese extend the -éscéd endings to all forms of the verb, elimi- 
nating entirely the original endings of the old 4th conjugation; the inchoative 
suffix appears in these languages even in the perfect system, where Latin never 
used it (e.g. Sp. florect, Ptg. floresct). Scholars are generally agreed, it is true, 
that this verbal class did not belong to the Iberian peninsula; but it seems prob- 
able that it may have existed in the early stages of peninsular Vulgar Latin, 
and perhaps even in medieval Romance. One should bear in mind that Spanish 
and Portuguese verbs in -ecer go back to Latin verbs in -éscé -éscere, not to the 
mixed verbs in -éscé (-iscd) -ire found in the other Romance languages. These 
verbs in -ecer are mainly derived from adjectives, and have the same double 
use, transitive and intransitive, as the mixed type of the other languages (cf. 
Sp. and Ptg. enriquecer ‘grow rich’ and ‘make rich’). As stated above, the transi- 
tive-causative use of such verbs is best explained by the influence of denomina- 
tive verbs in -?re. 

On the other hand, both the peninsular languages, especially in their oldest 
stages, have certain verbs in -ir (< -ire), with a defective conjugation in the 
finite tenses, beside corresponding verbs in -ecer (< -éscere); e.g. Sp. and Ptg. 
florir ‘blossom’, Sp. podrir ‘grow rotten’ and ‘make rotten’ (cf. Ptg. podrido). 
The examples are few, but I think they must be remnants from a time when 
forms in -éscd and in -ire coexisted even here. Note, from the archaic period of 
these languages, guarir and guarecer ‘heal’, guarnir and guarnecer ‘adorn’, 


18 For more examples of double inflexion in Old French see Pope §882. 
14 So Bourciez, Eléments §207a. 
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escarnir and escarnecer ‘scoff’, bastir and (a)bastecer ‘supply’, Sp. gradir and (a)- 
gradecer ‘thank’, all existing side by side. To be sure, most of these verbs are 
taken from Germanic; but it is by no means unimportant that from the begin- 
ning they were inflected exclusively with the accent on the ending, exactly like 
the -ire forms of the mixed class in Vulgar Latin." 

But though it is probable that the mixed conjugation was once current in the 
Iberian peninsula as in other parts of the Roman Empire, it never achieved full 
development; for the old -éscé endings retained their vitality in this region, not 
only in verbs derived from adjectives but also (in agreement with their original 
Latin use) in a number of verbs derived from other verbs—though in such for- 
mations they sometimes lose their inceptive meaning entirely. So we have 
*adcadéscere > OPtg. and Sp. acaecer ‘happen’, *excadéscere > Ptg. esquecer 
‘forget’, caléscere > Ptg. (a)quecer and Sp. calecer ‘heat’; and further, *ez- 
moréscere > Ptg. esmorecer ‘be discouraged’, *adrefrigéscere > Ptg. arrefecer 
‘cool, dampen’, *impedéscere > Ptg. and Sp. empecer ‘stop’, *exudnéscere > 
Ptg. esvaecer ‘dissipate’, *addorméscere > Ptg. and Sp. adormecer ‘lull, fall 
asleep’, *addoléscere > Ptg. adoecer and Sp. adolecer ‘fall sick’, *meréscere > 
Ptg. and Sp. merecer ‘deserve’ (cf. Cat. mereixer, Logud. mereskere), *pdréscere 
> Ptg. and Sp. parecer ‘seem’ (cf. Fr. parattre), *exterréscere > Ptg. estarrecer 
‘frighten, be frightened’, *caréscere > Ptg. and Sp. carecer ‘need’; and still 
more recently Ptg. and Sp. fenecer ‘end’, obedecer ‘obey’, perecer ‘perish’, per- 
manecer ‘remain’, Ptg. oferecer and Sp. ofrecer ‘offer’. All these are derived from 
verbs like *adcadere, *excadere, calére, *exmori, *adfrigére, impedire, (ad)dormire, 
(ad)dolére, meréri, pdarére, ‘exterrére, carére, finire, oboedire, perire, permanére, 
offerre. 

(c) Finally, in some of the smaller dialects the inchoative endings are carried 
over into other conjugations. The most remarkable example of this extension is 
that of Rhaetic, where Engadinian, for instance, uses such endings in a large 
number of verbs of the 1st conjugation (in -dre). Thus the paradigm of the verb 
dubiter ‘doubt’ (Low Engad. dubitar) runs as follows: eau dubitesch, ti duli- 
teschaxt, el dubitescha, nus dubitains, vus dubitais, els dubiteschan. 


15 Qn the interchange of these forms in the Cid see my article O Catalao, o Ibero-Ro- 
mance e o Provengal, in the journal Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras 12.11-41, esp. 32 (1949). 





SOME PROBLEMS OF CELTIC VOCABULARY 


Rosert A. FowKeEs 
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1. WELSH GHOST WORDS 


In his valuable article on the Indo-European vowels in Albanian (Lg. 26.379- 
88), Stuart A. Mann recommends a principle of etymological method that is 
characterized by admirable, not to say utopian, rigor. He considers ‘complete 
correspondence of whole words’ (379) to be the only sure evidence on which to 
base etymology, and regards this as an improvement upon ‘continental neo- 
grammarian practice’ (379 fn. 2). As an antidote to the reckless overworking of 
the theory of Wurzelerweiterung, Mann’s principle is certainly to be hailed. 
It would, of course, result in wholesale pruning of our etymological dictionaries, 
which may or may not be desirable. Would, for instance, Welsh ebol ‘colt’? < 
*eqo-l- have to be rejected as a cognate of OLat. equos ‘horse’, since complete 
correspondence is lacking and a simplex *eb < *eg*o-s cannot be attested? Or 
would Mann apply his principle in its strictest form only to such procedures as 
the reconstruction of the original vocalic system of a language, such as he at- 
tempts in his article? In the latter event, his conservatism doubtless guarantees 
a certain dependability of results. But once the principle of whole-word cor- 
respondence is imposed, it goes without saying that the words used in establish- 
ing correspondences must themselves be verified philologically and not merely 
lexicographically. The bane of Celtic linguistics has been a flair, at certain 
periods, for creative lexicography. The Welsh Dictionary (1803) of the notorious 
William Owen Pughe, for instance, contains—not the extant Welsh vocabulary 
of his day, although some of that was inevitably incorporated in the work— 
but, in large measure, fictitious words which are the author’s contribution to 
his mother tongue. Continental scholarship! and even native authorities,” rely- 
ing on the work of Pughe and his followers, proceeded to draw etymological and 
phonological conclusions that had no basis in linguistic fact, being derived from 
Pughe’s ghost words. Recent Welsh lexicographical practice* has fortunately 
succeeded in getting rid of most of these phantoms. As a matter of fact, prede- 


1 Cf. the remarks by J. Bodvan Anwy] (ed.), Spurrell’s Welsh-English dictionary® iv-v 
(Carmarthen, 1934). 

* Cf. J. Morris-Jones, A Welsh grammar, historical and comparative iii (Oxford, 1913). 

*In addition to Spurrell, mentioned above, cf. D. Silvan Evans, A dictionary of the 
Welsh language (Carmarthen, 1888-1906), a-en, all published; J. Lloyd-Jones, Geirfa Bar- 
ddoniaeth Gynnar Gymraeg (Cardiff, 1931-), a monumental collection of the vocabulary of 
early Welsh poetry, appearing in fascicles, of which so far 1-6 (A-Gorwac) have been issued; 
R. J. Thomas, H. Jones, et al., Geiriadur Prifysgol Cymru (Cardiff, 1950-), just beginning 
to appear, prepared under the auspices of the Board of Celtic Studies of the University of 
Wales, and aiming to do for Welsh, though on a smaller scale, what the NED did for Eng- 
lish; T. Gwynn Jones and Arthur ap Gwynn, Geiradur Cymraeg-Saesneg a Saesneg-Cym- 
raeg (Cardiff, 1950), perhaps the best small dictionary of Welsh next to Spurrell, and the 
only one of its kind now available. 
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cessors of Pughe were often far less fantastic than he; as early as 1632 John 
Davies provided an extremely reliable work (except for its etymologies), based 
on a careful analysis of the vocabulary of Welsh literature.‘ 

It is somewhat alarming, then, to see that several dubious or fictitious forms 
designated as Welsh have made their way into Mann’s otherwise exemplary 
study. For example, I am unable to find the alleged word *oeth ‘pungent’ (381) 
in any Welsh dictionary except that of Pughe, where it is cited s.v. as meaning 
‘that is intense, pungent or harsh’. There is an early New Welsh word oeth 
‘easy’, but for obvious semantic reasons it cannot be equated with *oeth ‘pun- 
gent’. And even if oeth were found in an unambiguous text with the meaning 
cited by Mann, following Pughe or his disciples, it could not possibly be de- 
rived from the IE form *azdhastis (which would become *oedd or *oes) unless 
it is to be considered as having the same base plus a different suffix, a glaring 
violation of Mann’s principle. 

Another such word is *saw ‘stop’ (also 381). There is some slight justification 
for considering this to be a real Welsh word, for it is found in Davies; but the 
latter authority (s.v.) affixes an asterisk to the form to indicate his doubt con- 
cerning its authenticity. He apparently finds but one occurrence of it in Welsh 
literature and states, ‘Videtur idem esse quod séf statio’. It seems actually to be 
a mere orthographic variant for séf, w being a possible alternate for f in some 
manuscripts. But sdf, despite its long @ (the result of secondary lengthening in a 
monosyllable), cannot answer Mann’s purpose and serve as a substitute for 
*saw as a reflex of IE *sthdjos. It implies, rather, IE *st(h)a-bh- or the like and 
is therefore of only indirect value in demonstrating IE d, which means of no 
value whatever from Mann’s point of view. 

Similarly, the form *llof (3886) ‘growth, polypus’ seems to be a fictitious word. 
I can find it nowhere but in Pughe, who associates it with Ulo ‘calf’ and attempts 
to support the assumed relationship by means of a bizarre semantic explanation: 
‘calf’ is ‘that which is thrown out’. He may be thinking of the expression bwrw 
llo ‘to calve’, where bwrw is the verb ‘throw’, and he apparently connects ‘throw 
out’ with ‘excrescence’; but even a plausible semantic parallel could not have 
defended Pughe’s inclusion of the word *llof, for it is not found in the language. 

The word *duch ‘sigh, groan’ (387) is also non-existent in Welsh. At first glance, 
it may seem to have some corroboration in D. Silvan Evans,> who gives duch 
‘sigh, groan’. But he later on (p. 1733) refers to Pughe as the source of this word 
and of a supposed synonym *dych, which Pughe associated with dychan ‘satire’; 
as Evans points out, the simple words are not known to occur in the language, 
and if they did they could have no connection with dychan (which is from *to- 
plus infix plus *kan- ‘sing’). Pughe evidently confused an actual word tuchan 
‘grumbling, murmuring’, possibly in its lenited form duchan, with dychan ‘satire’ 
and then proceeded to derive the non-existent forms *duch, *dych, although it 
is difficult to follow his semantic reasoning. The form tuchan cannot, unfor- 


‘Joan. Davies, Antiquae britannicae, nunc vulgo dictae cambro-britannicae ... et 
linguae latinae dictionarium duplex (London, 1632). 
5 Op.cit. s.v. 
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tunately, be substituted for Mann’s *duch, since its initial ¢- renders association 
with OCS duxti, dusa virtually impossible. 

It should be said, in fairness to Mann, that none of these spurious forms 
vitiates his argument in any instance, since he always has sufficient evidence 
from other sources. No ghost words seem to occur among his Latin or Slavic 
words. But it seems desirable, nevertheless, to call attention to these minor 
flaws in the edifice of his method. They may even serve as a warning against too 
great reliance on the evidence of dictionaries when unsupported by philological 
verification. What is true of Pughe could be just as true of Hesychius or the 
Sanskrit lexicographers. And though these sources may not contain any consider- 
able number of spurious forms, the paucity of words upon which we build up 
phonological systems makes it imperative that they be attested beyond reason- 
able doubt. 


2. WELSH pyd : CoRNISH pyit? 


J. Vendryes in Etudes celt. 4.327-29 (1948) neatly disposes of J. Morris- 
Jones’ etymology (Welsh gramm. 269) ‘of Middle Welsh and Early New Welsh 
pyd ‘danger, pitfall, snare’. Morris-Jones derived the word from a theoretical 
base *gzt-, supposedly from earlier *goyéi-, and then designated it as cognate 
with Lat. caved cavére ‘beware’, Gk. koéé ‘notice, perceive, comprehend’, which 
is obviously phonologically untenable and semantically dubious. Vendryes there- 
upon demonstrates convincingly that Welsh pyd is actually a loanword from 
Latin puteus ‘pit, well’ (not necessarily from the nominative case, of course). 
He establishes the phonological process undergone by the loanword, showing 
with the aid of ample illustrations that it got into Welsh through the language 
of the church, being used to signify especially ‘the pit of hell’. But he then cites 
Cornish pytt as being of the same origin, and in this I am forced to disagree with 
him. For the Cornish word is almost certainly from English pit. It occurs in 
such expressions as the pytt efarn, ow cheif place ‘to the pit of hell, my chief 
place’. Now, although the capricious orthography of Cornish can rarely be in- 
voked to prove anything, it does seem to furnish evidence in this instance, 
when one recalls that in Old English the form is precisely pytt. It is almost 
superfluous to note that in English such expressions as the pit of hell, the bottom- 
less pit, or simply the pit are just as common as in Welsh or Cornish and stem 
from the same tradition. The English word itself, as is well known, is also from 
Latin puteus, and Cornish pytt is therefore, in one sense, from Latin; but it does 
not belong to the same stratum of loanwords as Welsh pyd and is not the direct 
borrowing that Vendryes assumes it to be. 

There is also a phonological objection to regarding Cornish pytt as a loanword 
from Latin. In such words, in Cornish, neo-final postvocalic t becomes s, cf. 
Corn. parys ‘ready’ from Lat. pardtu- (W parod), Corn. pynys ‘penitence, pen- 
ance’ from VL paenitu- (W penyd), Corn. trensys ‘trinity’ from Lat. trinitat-em 
(W trindod), Corn. sperys ‘spirit’ from Lat. spiritu- (W ysbryd). Hence the 
Cornish word cannot possibly be from Lat. puteus. (The correspondence of 
Welsh -d with Cornish -s is parallel to the situation in native Celtic words in 
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those languages, cf. W byd ‘world’ : Corn. bys; W tad ‘father’ : Corn. tas; Welsh 
troed ‘foot’ : Corn. troys.) 


3. WELSH cafnio, cafnu ‘TO SCOOP, HOLLOW OUT, GOUGE’ 


Other Welsh words closely related to cafnio, cafnu are cafndra ‘hollow, con- 
cavity’ and cafn ‘trough’; the latter word also had in earlier Welsh the meaning 
‘canoe, boat’ (‘dugout’). The IE base seems to be *(s)kab- or *(s)kabh-, from 
which are derived Russ. skobel’ ‘plane, adze, scraping knife’, po-skoblit’ ‘to 
plane, scrape, file’, OCS skoblt ‘scraping iron’, Lith. skabu ‘cut’, skabus ‘sharp’, 
also Lat. scabé ‘scratch, rub’, which is apparently further related to scobis 
‘shavings, chips, filings’ and to scobina ‘rasp, file’. In Germanic there are found 
such cognate forms as Goth. skaban ‘to shear’, Olcel. skafa, OE scafan, NE 
shave, OHG scaban, NHG schaben. An additional group of Germanic words 
(having *skab-, rather than *skabh- as the original base) includes Goth. ga- 
skapjan ‘create’, NE shape, NHG schaffen. For an attempt at connecting the 
two Gme. groups, see Feist, Vgl. Wb. d. got. Spr.* 200-1. 

Greek cognates present an almost embarrassing multiplicity of choices, but 
it is not impossible to reconcile the forms involved. There are skaphton ‘a bowl 
shaped like a boat’, skdphé ‘small boat, skiff’ (cf. W cafn ‘canoe, boat’ supra), 
sképhos ‘something hollowed, hull of a ship’, which could all be from *skabh-. 
There is also skdépté ‘I hollow’, implying *skap-. Boisacq (Dict. ét. de la langue 
gr.2 872) recognizes three related forms: *sgabh- (for Goth. skaban), *sqaph- 
(for Gk. skdphos; but, as suggested above, this could just as well be from a form 
in -bh-, and IE *ph is of notoriously dubious occurrence) and *sgap- (for Gk. 
skdpto), all of these representing extensions of an IE base *seqg- ‘cut’ in Lat. 
secd secadre. In view of the cognates cited, it may be possible to accept Boisacq’s 
analysis in principle, but with the assumption of extensions in p, b, bh (eliminat- 
ing ph). And the Welsh words cafnio, cafn, etc. can also be associated with the 
other groups, provided a form without initial s- is assumed as well. Evidence 
for this seems to exist in Slavic, cf. OCS kopati ‘to hollow’, which thus adds 
both semantic and phonological support for the inclusion of the Welsh forms. 
One thing that is conspicuously absent from the above discussion is supporting 
evidence in other Celtic languages. Perhaps Breton kevia ‘to hollow’ belongs here 
as an umlauted form. Goidelic forms seem to be lacking. 


4. WELSH esgor ‘BE DELIVERED; BRING FORTH’, MW escor ‘DELIVERANCE’ 


MW escor occurs in the Mabinogi with the meaning ‘deliverance, relief’; 
ef. Ifor Williams® 26: oed escor uym pryder im, pei gwir hynny ‘I should be de- 
livered of my trouble (lit. it would be deliverance of my trouble), were that 
true.’ In a note on this passage’ Williams mentions other occurrences of the 
word in Middle Welsh and regards it as related to cor-, represented in kyuer-gyr 


6 Ifor Williams, Pedeir Keine y Mabinogi allan o Lyfr Gwyn Rhydderch (Cardiff, 1930). 
7 Ibid. 157. 
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‘throw’, the Welsh forms being cognate with Irish ascur ‘remission’ (as in cen 
ascur sattha ‘sine intermissione tribulationis’ = W heb escor lludet with the 
same meaning), also OIr. ascuirim ‘I throw down’. Vendryes, in his review of 
Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi,’ asserts that Williams apparently confuses two 
separate roots: one is that represented by Irish scor-, scaraim ‘separate’, and 
one that represented by Ir. cor-, cuirtur ‘throw, cast’. It is, according to Ven- 
dryes, Ir. scor- ‘separate’ with which Welsh escor (*ex-scor-) is related, as well as 
Ir. ascor (*ad-scor-). As pointed out by Vendryes, Loth analyzed the forms thus 
in Rev. celt. 40.372. 

There is no doubt that Williams merges two ‘roots’ (Vendryes: racines) that 
are distinct in Celtic. But he may be doing this intentionally, since they are 
not. necessarily separate frem the IE point of view. The IE base from which 
scor- is derived is *sger-/sgor-. Its reflexes include Lith. sktrti ‘separate’, OHG 
sceran ‘shear, cut off’, Lat. cernd cernere ‘separate, sift, distinguish’, excernd 
‘separate, sift’? (and from this excrémentum; cf. semantically NHG scheiden : 
ausscheiden), also Welsh ysgarthu ‘purge, excrete’, MIr. diu-scartaim ‘remove’. 

For cor-, cuirtur, on the other hand, there seems to be no certain etymology. 
Pedersen, KG 2.567, compared Russ. ceredit’ ‘alternate’, which was subsequently 
discredited.? But some of the Welsh words accepted by Pedersen (2.501) as 
belonging with cor- could just as well be cognates of scor-. Perhaps the most 
striking of these is W hep-gor ‘to put aside, do without, dispense with’. One 
cannot help thinking of the parallel situation in Sanskrit muc-, mujicati, which 
has not only the meanings of scor- and cor- but also several intermediate seman- 
tic shadings: thus, muc- means ‘release’ (cf. W escor, Ir. ascur), ‘put aside’ 
(cf. W hep-gor), ‘separate’ (cf. Ir, scor-), ‘discharge phlegm, urine, ordure’ (cf. 
W ysgarthu ‘excrete’), ‘shoot a weapon’ (cf. Ir. cor- ‘throw’). 

Ifor Williams (op.cit. 157) evidently had some such association of the two 
groups in mind when he pointed to the semantic parallel in Welsh bwrw ‘throw’, 
which has the additional meaning ‘get rid of’ (as in bwrw hiraeth ‘get rid of 
homesickness, longing’, bwrw annwyd ‘get rid of cold, keep warm’) and also ‘be 
delivered of’ (cf. bwrw llo ‘give birth to a calf’, parallel to NW esgor ‘be delivered 
of, give birth’). Hence it is suggested here that both groups of Celtic words may 
be derived from IE *sger-/sgor-. 


§ Revue celtique 48.406 (1931). 
® Walde-Pokorny 2.567. 
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THE PHONEMIC INTERPRETATION OF LATE LATIN ORTHOGRAPHY 
ROBERT L. POLITZER, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Robert A. Hall Jr. is to be thanked for his interesting programmatic state- 
ment on the reconstruction of Proto-Romance.' I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with many of the points set forth in Hall’s article, especially with his in- 
sistence on the necessity for reintegrating synchronic analysis into historical 
linguistics and his proposal that all available linguistic methods be used for the 
reconstruction of past linguistic stages. I should like, however, to take excep- 
tion to one point which appears very minor in the overall representation of 
Hall’s arguments, but which, if consistently maintained, may defeat precisely 
that program of a combined use of all linguistic methods on which Hall is in- 
sistent. Hall refers to the written material available from the Late Latin period 
as ‘so confused and untrustworthy that it would be unrealistic to interpret 
it literalistically and consider it a faithful reflection of popular speech’.2 As a 
result, he concludes that this material cannot be used in his program of recon- 
structing Romance speech. 

Now it is of course perfectly true that Late Latin documents appear confused 
at first glance, and it is also true that they should not be interpreted literalis- 
tically. But this does not mean that the existing confusion, especially in the 
orthography of these documents, cannot be analyzed and reduced to principles. 
Unfortunately, in the United States those linguists who are most interested in a 
phonemic approach have shown little concern for Late Latin documents, while 
those who have studied these documents—myself* included—have often failed 
to make their findings convincing and meaningful for lack of a statement of the 
linguistic principles underlying their analysis. In this article I shall attempt to 
bridge the gap between the two groups by formulating the main principles with 
which to interpret the apparently confused orthography of the Late Latin period. 

I. The first and most obvious principle governing the orthographic practice 
of the Late Latin scribes is that of susstrruTIon. If a Classical Latin phoneme a 
in certain of its occurrences (in certain positions) has been replaced in Late 
Latin by a different phoneme b, such that b was already a phoneme in Classi- 
cal Latin, the new occurrences of b are written with the symbol used for b in Clas- 
sical Latin. Thus, when Classical Latin voiceless stops become voiced, they 
come to be written with letters denoting voiced stops: marcadus (T 44),* vigo 
(T 67), elidigatas (T 43). 

1 Lg. 26.6-27 (1950). 


2 Lg. 26.21. 
3 Robert L. Politzer, The language of the eighth century Lombardic documents (New 


York, 1949). 

4 Examples are taken from Jules Tardif, Monuments historiques (Paris, 1866), and L. 
Schiaparelli, Codice diplomatico longobardo (2 vols.; Rome, 1929 and 1933). The abbrevia- 
tions T and S refer to the works by Tardif and Schiaparelli respectively. Some of Tardif’s 
examples are quoted from Mario A. Pei, The language of the eighth century texts in north- 
ern France (New York, 1932). 
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II. The second principle I should like to call the principle of mercmr. If a 
Late Latin phoneme results from the merger of two or more Classical Latin 
phonemes, any of the Classical Latin symbols for those phonemes can be used 
to represent the Late Latin phoneme. I give some well-known examples. 

In accented positions, Classical Latin /i/ (written 7) and /é/ (written e) merge 
in Late Latin /e/; Classical Latin /i/ (written u) and /6/ (written 0) merge 
in Late Latin /o/. The new /e/ is written either 7 or e: rignt (T 42), pareclo (T 
40); the new /o/ is written either u or 0: negucia (T 44), stodeat (T 40). 

In unaccented positions, Classical Latin /i/ and /é/ (as above) merge with 
/é/ in Late Latin /e/; Classical Latin /i/ and /6/ (as above) merge with /6/ 
in Late Latin /o/. In such positions, the reflexes of Classical Latin /é/ and /5/ 
are written with either 7 or e and with either u or o respectively: habit (S 129), 
impidimento (T 50), genitur (S 29), corpure (T 46). On the other hand, the use of 
7 for Classical Latin /é/ or of u for Classical Latin /5/ in accented positions is 
very rare, and can usually be accounted for by special circumstances; e.g. mun- 
tem patterned on muns, where u stands for the reflex of Classical Latin /6/. 

III. The third main principle covers the so-called REVERSE PHENOMENA, 
which, as Muller and Taylor put it,> are ‘due to the uncertainty in the scribe’s 
mind caused by the confusion in the current pronunciation.’ Several different 
types should be distinguished under this head. 

(1) If a Classical Latin phoneme is lost in some positions or (like /h/) in all 
positions, the symbol for that phoneme will alternate with zero, not only in 
forms where the phoneme once occurred but in other forms as well. Thus, the 
loss of /h/, of /s/ and /t/ in final position in central Italy, and of /n/ in the 
cluster /ns/ results in spellings such as these: onurem (S 95), hedernam (S 234), 
quaesierimu (S 44), dunares (infinitive! S 66), consta (S 263), complevi et dedit 
(S 252), tensaurum (S 157). 

(2) If a given phonemic opposition plays no part (is neutralized) in a par- 
ticular position, the orthographic symbols for the members of the neutralized 
opposition will alternate with each other in that position. Thus, since there is 
no contrast between voiced and voiceless sounds before a voiceless consonant, 
we find the spellings optulit (T 41), obtatis (T 47), and the like; since there was 
also no contrast between such sounds after a vowel and before a liquid, we find 
intecro (S 150), sagravit (S 159), neclixerint (S 204), eglesia (S 128). 

Examples given under the principle of merger can be mentioned here also; 
for a merger that occurs in only certain positions can be regarded, from the syn- 
chronic point of view, as a neutralization. Thus, the use of 7 for /é/ and of u 
for /5/ in unaccented positions is explained diachronically by the merger of 
long and short vowels, but can also be treated synchronically as neutralization 
of the oppositions /e/ : /e/ and /o/ :/Q/. 

(3) If an opposition still current in Late Latin becomes defective in a par- 
ticular position, the orthographic symbols for the members of the defective 
opposition may be confused. This phenomenon, though rare, must be distin- 
guished from neutralizetion. In neufralization, the phoneme which appears in 


5 Henri F. Muller and Pauline Taylor, Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin 45 (New York, 
1932). 
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the neutralized position is the representative of both phonemes; in defective dis- 
tribution one of the members of the opposition does not appear in the position 
at all.* In late-7th-century French documents of the Tardif collection, for in- 
stance, we find that voicing of intervocalic stops occurs frequently, while sim- 
plification of double consonants is practically absent. In the documents from 
650 to 700 the figure for instances of voicing is 19, as against only 2 occurrences 
of simplification. We can deduce that during this period the Latin phonemic 
oppositions of intervocalic stops had changed from double : voiceless : voiced 
to double : voiced : spirant. Since an opposition of voiced vs. voiceless does not 
exist during this period in intervocalic position, the symbols for voiced and 
unvoiced stops appear interchangeably: congrecatio (T 34), vindegatas (T 32), 
noncobantis (T 28), opidiencia (T 21). It is of interest to note that in the 8th- 
century documents in which simplification of double consonants begins to 
appear in impressive numbers (30 in the documents from 700 to 717), the ‘re- 
verse’ phenomenon ceases: a phonemic opposition of voiced vs. voiceless is re- 
established by the simplification of the Latin geminates. 

The examples given are of course not exhaustive, but they illustrate how 
most of the confused and irregular spellings of Late Latin can be analyzed by 
the principles mentioned here. Instances of real misspelling or attempts to imi- 
tate Classical Latin, which cannot be accounted for by the scribe’s phonemic 
system, are rare and easy to recognize once the phonemic system is recon- 
structed. 

Obviously I do not suggest that the entire reconstruction of the Romance of 
the 8th or 7th century can or should be undertaken on the basis of Vulgar Latin 
documents alone. Here we must keep in mind one important fact: a Late Latin 
scribe who was not conscious of speaking or writing any language other than 
Latin would not attempt to represent phonemes for which there was no suitable 
character in the Latin alphabet. It is at this point that structural analysis must 
be brought into play. To give an easy example, as soon as we find a substitution 
of voiced for voiceless intervocalic stop, e.g. d for ¢, in a northern French text, 
we must assume that an opposition /t/ : /d/ has been replaced by an opposition 
/d/ : /5/, and that therefore the symbol d, in a word in which it appears in 
Classical Latin orthography, represents no longer a stop but a spirant. 

On the other hand, if textual analysis of northern French 8th-century texts 
reveals no interchange between au and 0, while central Italian texts show forms 
like aulivas (S 227) and nofrancantes (S 36), attesting the monophthongization 
of /au/, we can conclude that the change /au/ > /o/ was not completed in 
France during the 8th century as it most certainly was in central Italy. It is 
from details like this that structuralism and synchronic analysis can carry us 
on to further conclusions. It has been proposed in a recent study that the change 
/a/ > /e/ in northern French is an effort to restore symmetry to the vocalic 
system, which was pushed off balance by the incorporation of /au/.’ The lack 


6 See N.S. Trubetzkoy, Principes de phonologie 80 (Paris, 1949). 
7A.G. Juilland and A. G. Haudricourt, Essai pour une histoire structurale du phoné- 


tisme francais 41-5 (Paris, 1949). 
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of any interchange of au and o in 8th-century French documents has furnished 
us thus with a terminus a quo for the shift from /a/ to /e/ in northern French. 

No single method can claim to get at the whole truth. The analysis of Late 
Latin texts is only one of many avenues open to us in the reconstruction of the 
Romance language. If we exclude it completely, we may very well lay ourselves 
open to serious error, especially in matters of relative or absolute chronology. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF CHINESE ‘liu ‘POMEGRANATE’ 


ROY ANDREW MILLER, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


In! the fifth section of his monumental Sino-Iranica,? Berthold Laufer studied 
four words for the pomegranate (Punica granatum) appearing in Chinese botan- 
ical and literary texts. In the third (“an-'shih-liu < *?dn-édk-igu [26, 5813, 
4084], var. ‘shih-'liu) and fourth (‘jo-’liu < *néjak-cligu [3126, 4084]*), Laufer 
was able to distinguish two elements, the first transcribing, with varying degrees 
of success, ‘Arsak’,4 a Chinese *-n for foreign -r being regular in Han transcrip- 
tions.’ Of the last element common to these two terms, Laufer wrote, ‘It is 
manifest that ... the plant-name liu ... presents the transcription of an Iranian 
word, and that the name in its entirety was adopted by the Chinese from an 
Iranian community outside of Parthia, which had received the tree or shrub 
from a Parthian region, and therefore styled it “Parthian pomegranate”’.’ 
He went on to postulate ‘an ancient *riu, *ru, of some Iranian dialect’. The 


1 Abbreviations: AD = Bernhard Karlgren, Analytic dictionary of Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese (Paris, 1923); WF = id., Word families in Chinese, BMFEA 5.9-120 (1933); GS = 
id., Grammata serica, BMFEA 12.1-471 (1940). The four tones of modern Pekinese are in- 
dicated in order ~’ ~ ‘. Numbers in square brackets are those under which the Chinese 
character may be found in R. H. Mathews, A Chinese-English dictionary (Cambridge, 
1944). Forms with one asterisk are Karlgren’s Ancient Chinese (ca. a.p. 600)—the recon- 
struction after GS, the tones after AD; forms with two asterisks correspond in time roughly 
to Karlgren’s Archaic Chinese, but may differ from his readings. 

2 Sino-Iranica: Chinese contributions to the history of civilization in ancient Iran with 
special reference to the history of cultivated plants and products, Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History Publication 201, Anthropological Series, Vol. 15, No. 3 (1919). 

’ Japanese zakuro ‘pomegranate’ derives from this form. The vocalization of the last 
element in the loanword in Japanese is quite archaic; the regular dictionary readings of 
[4084] in Japanese are ry@ (kan-on) and ru (go-on). 

4 On Chinese knowledge of Parthia see W. W. Tarn, Parthia, in The Cambridge ancient 
history, Vol. 9 (Cambridge, 1932). In passing it should be noted that Tarn’s proposed iden- 
tification of the ‘Ho-'tu [2115, 6516] of ‘Hou ‘Han-’shu 88 with Hatra is unlikely, since the 
former goes back to *.T'ud-d‘uk. 

5’ Cf. W. B. Henning, Argi and the Tokharians, BSOS 9.571 (1938); Robert Shafer, Lin- 
guistics in history, JAOS 67.302 (1947). The most common transcription of Arsak in Chinese 
texts was ~An-’hsi < *?dn-sqak [26, 2495]. 

6 Laufer, op.cit. 284.5. The following may now be added to the information on Sanskrit 
forms quoted by Laufer (283). A Chinese-Sanskrit glossary of T‘ang times, not available 
to Laufer, the ’T‘ang-‘Fan “Liang-‘yii ~Shuang-‘tui-’chi (Taishé shinshi daizékyd 54.2136, 
1243* [Tokyo, 1928]), composed before a.p. 865 by two Indian monks from Bodhgaya, *Ta- 
thigatapala and *Gunavisesa, has the following entry under ‘shih-'liu: ‘no-“nien- “ma < 
*cnd-niep-‘mud; to which the manuscript (Ist half of the 11th century) reprinted in the 
TSD appends, in devanagari, datima. 
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present note is concerned with a re-investigation of the phonology and etymol- 
ogy of this element ‘liu [4084] ‘pomegranate.’ 

The written character for the word ‘liu ‘pomegranate’ is a combination of 
Key 75, ‘tree’, with a phonetic element ‘liu < *djgu [4083] ‘stop, stay, keep, 
detain’; the phonetic element can itself be analyzed as Key 102, ‘field’, plus 
“mao < *‘mau [4369] ‘fourth of the twelve horary characters’, as phonetic.” 
As this graph serves as the phonetic element in a large series of words cur- 
rently pronounced lin < *ligu, liao < *lieu, etc., and also as phonetic in a 
graph [4372] with the double readings “mao <* ‘mau and ‘liu < *ligu,® the 
presence of an initial consonant cluster in Archaic Chinese is indicated for the 
series, and we may reconstruct ‘liu ‘pomegranate’ as < **mlég.° It is with this 
form, then, that we are to compare the Semitic words for the pomegranate, 
i.e. Hebrew rimmén, Arabic rummdn, Amharic rimdn, Syriac riméné, Ara- 
maic rummdna,” and, from the Semitic, the Egyptian loanword dnhmen 
(var. dnrhamaa, dnhamaa, dnhmani), Coptic erman, herman." (Cf. the Septua- 
gint place name Peupwy [Josh. 15.32, 19.7], var. Epwuw8, Epeuuwy [Codex Vati- 
canus, loc.cit.], and Hvpeupwy [I Chr. 4.32].) The metathesis in transcription 
displayed by the initial **ml- of the Chinese word is not without parallel; there 
is, for example, the well-known transcription *7aybaé¢ for Tabyaé, the name of 
the Northern Wei (T‘o-pa) dynasty, and metathesis of an initial consonantal 
complex in Archaic Chinese itself has been noted for at least one primary root.” 
It must be added that in the case of an initial cluster postulated solely by graph- 
ical methods, the order of its elements is the least secure feature of the recon- 
struction, and thus a form **/m- is also quite possible. 


7 Karlgren’s original position on the identity of the phonetic in this series (AD 254, 565, 
601) is modified in GS 1114. 

8Cf. GS 1114 f. 

® Although it must be admitted that the evidence for this cluster is at present purely 
graphic, and its existence is not supported by the few independent materials available. Cf. 
Li Fang-kuei, Some old Chinese loan words in the Tai languages, HJAS 8.338-9 (1945). 

10 Laufer, op.cit. 285. 

11 Charles E. Moldenke, Ueber die in altagyptischen Texten erwihnten Baume und deren 
Verwerthung 114 (Leipzig, 1886). 

12 Louis Bazin, Recherches sur les parlers T‘o-pa (5° siécle aprés J.C.), TP 39.236, 280, 
294 (1950); Peter A. Boodberg, Some proleptical remarks on the evolution of Archaic Chi- 
nese, HJAS 2.358 n. 58 (1939). 

18 The small amount of comparative evidence bearing on the order of the elements in 
these clusters which can at present be gathered from well-established Chinese transcrip- 
tions is not conclusive. In ~Wu-‘yi-~shan-'li < *.?Uo-jak-csan-cljig ‘Alexandria’, the last 
element [3902] has ch‘ih <*i ‘ig as phonetic, and may be reconstructed as **tlia (GS 23f 
**]{q). But in ‘Lou-'lan < *-Lgu-cldn ‘Kroraimna’ (in the Kharosthi documents; cf. BMFEA 
5.57 [1933]), Karlgren would reconstruct **Glu-glan (GS 123k, 185n); if Kroraimna shows 
that ‘lgu was Han glu’, what of the *J4n? Would not a form **lgdn be more likely for a 
foreign -raimna, if a cluster is indicated for this element, as indeed it is? ‘Lu ‘Chih-’wei, 
“Shuo-’wén “Chieh-‘tzti 'Tu-‘jo ~Yin-‘ting (English title: A phonographical study of the 
Tu-juo notations in the Shuo Wen), YCHP 30.146 (1946), suggests for this last problem that 
in the Western Han dialects certain of these clusters survived longer than others—a plau- 
sible theory, but one which requires documentation. Comparative studies in related lan- 
guages are all that will ever clarify this situation; until these are accomplished it is more 
than rash to regard the order of the clusters as a matter of fact. 
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But few if any transcriptions of foreign words into Chinese, especially in this 
early period, were transcriptions pure and simple; that same flair for ‘explain- 
ing names’ which produced so many volumes of popular etymology in Han 
times also found rich expression in foreign transcriptions and loanwords. Lau- 
fer has noted the attempt of “Li ‘Shih-~chén, author of the “Pén-"tsao ~Kang-‘mu 
(completed in 1578") to explain ‘liu [4084] as equivalent to ‘lin < *djgu [4086] 
‘a tumor’. ‘This, of course,’ he added,!® ‘is not to be taken seriously.’ I feel 
rather that we have here the clue to the actual etymology of our first ‘zw Spome- 
granate’, which was originally a Chinese word meaning a peculiar kind of tumor, 
for which also we may reconstruct **mlég; it was this Chinese word which was 
used as a popular etymology for the similar-sounding foreign word for ‘pome- 
granate’, whatever that may have been. Now written with Key 75 and the 
‘liu [4083] phonetic element, it is actually (etymologically) the same word as 
that whose present graph is written with Key 104 plus the same phonetic. 

Fortunately, we have a Han-period definition of this ‘léu [4086] ‘tumor’ which 
describes in considerable if unpleasant detail the particular kind of disorder to 
which the word then had reference. The ‘Shih-’Ming, a 3d-century dictionary 
of paronomastic etymology, defines it as follows:'® “léw [4086] means ‘liu < 
*liau [4080] ‘‘to flow”. A ‘liu is a swelling which is produced when a flow (‘liu) 
of blood collects together.’ ‘Liu [4086] thus seems to have meant in Han times a 
kind of swelling or tumor characterized by a bloody congestion.” Its own ety- 
mology, like that of a good many words whose graphs are found in modern 
dictionaries under Key 104, is quite transparent: it is surely cognate with ‘law < 


*liau [4083] ‘obstruct, stop’. Similar examples of relationship in the general 
class of words denoting illnesses which may be cited here as parallels to this 
derivation are “chiu < *ckigu [1188] ‘long, a long time’ : ‘chiu < *kjgu? [1190] 
‘chronic disease’;!® ‘chiat < *kdi? [629] ‘scales (of an animal)’ : ‘chiat < *kdi? 
[633] ‘itch, itching’; ’yw < *<jzigu [7511] ‘excess, excelling’ :’yu < *<jigu [7512] ‘a 


14 Cf. E. Bretschneider, Botanicon Sinicum, JNCBRAS 16.54 (1881). 

15 Laufer, op.cit. 284 n. 2. 

16 ‘Shih-’Ming ‘Shu-‘chéng, 'Ts‘ung-“shu ‘Chi-’ch‘éng ed. 8.257 (Shanghai, 1936). 

17 Other definitions of [4086] from early lexicographical works cited s.v. in the “K‘ang- 
“hsi ’Tz‘i- “tien (104/12 str.) are:— the “Shuo-’wén “Chieh-‘tzti (a.p. 100): ‘It is a swelling’; 
the ‘Yii-~p‘ien (a.p. 548, but except for fragments it is known today only from a much al- 
tered recension of 1013): ‘It is a bulging of the flesh’; the “Kuang-‘yiin (a.p. 1011, a revision 
of a 751 version of the ~Ch‘ieh-‘yiin, a.p. 601): ‘It is an ailment in which the flesh rises 
up’. In its entry under [4084], the KHTT (75/12 str.) gives a ‘quotation’ from the “Kuang- 
“ya by “Chang “I, active a.p. 227-33, which appears to point up our case very nicely: ‘The 
‘jo-'liu is [the same as] the ‘shih-'liu. [It is] a cinnabar-[colored] fruit and hangs down like 
a tumor [‘chui-'liu (1472, 4086)].’ But the difficulty is that this quotation is not entirely 
from the KY. The last eight characters do not appear in the KY text at all, and are appar- 
ently a contribution of the KHTT editors (ef. KY, 'Ts‘ung-"shu ‘Chi-’ch‘éng ed. 10.130 
[Shanghai, 1936]). Actually, even what little of the KHTT entry is from the KY is badly 
twisted; the original reads simply, ‘The ‘jo-'liu is a crab-apple (‘naz [4615])’, with a gloss 
‘shih-'liu inserted after the first two characters by 'Ts‘ao ‘Hsien, active 605-17. The KHTT 
editors, who quote the KY as the ‘Po- ‘ya, an alternative name for the work introduced to 
avoid the taboo name “Kuang of Emperor ‘Yang of the Sui, have thus taken the gloss as 
part of the text, dropped the word ‘naz, and added the extraneous material. 

18 Cf. AD 401, WF A 182-3; the words are equated in SM 8.246. 
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swelling, tumor’;!® “chia < *cka [580] ‘add, increase’ : “chia < *cka [585] ‘scab 
on a wound’; “pao < *cpau [4937] ‘wrap, contain’ : ‘p‘ao < *p‘au? [4968] ‘pus- 
tule’; “ku < *ckuo [3447] ‘ancient, old’ : ‘ku < *kuo? [3451] ‘chronic illness’ ;2° 
‘chitian < *dz‘{wdn [1666] ‘complete, preserve’ :’ch‘tian < *cs‘{wdn [1669] 
‘be cured’; “chang < *<tiang [213] ‘grow tall, increase’ : ‘chang < *tiang? [198] 
‘dropsical, to swell’ ;? ‘an < *?4m>? [38] ‘closed door’ : ‘an < *?dm? [36] ‘clouded 
sun, dark’: “yin < *?iam [7421] ‘dumb’. 

The SM equation of ‘liu ‘tumor’ with ‘liu ‘to flow’ is especially intriguing if 
we accept the above proposal that ‘Izu ‘tumor’ is cognate with ‘liu ‘to obstruct’. 
Now the phonetic series to which ‘liu ‘flow’ belongs shows no trace of an initial 
cluster, while that to which ‘liu ‘obstruct’ belongs shows an *ml-; thus, **liég 
‘flow’ : **mlijég ‘obstruct’. Maspero, studying clusters of this type, attempted 
to treat them as prefix + root, but wrote: ‘On s’apergoit alors qu’il est impos- 
sible d’attribuer 4 chaque préfixe une valeur spécifique: ils apportent simple- 
ment des modifications au sens, mais sans que |’on puisse discerner ni une action 
propre 4 chacun d’eux, ni méme une action propre au groupe entier des pré- 
fixes.’ Little has been accomplished in the morphemic analysis of these clusters 
since Maspero’s paper, for which we have to blame mainly the casual nature of 
our data on their existence, and our lack of information about the tones of Ar- 
chaic Chinese. Even so, in the present case it is at least possible to postulate 
provisionally the existence of a morpheme *m- (or *-m-, since an infix here is 
just as possible as a prefix) ‘not, un-, dis-’. This morpheme would then be 
the bound form common to the various members of the last two of Maspero’s 
three parallel series of negation words: ‘wu < *miu < **miwo [7180] ‘not 
have, not’; ‘wet < *mjwei? < **mjwoad [7114] ‘not yet’; ‘wu < *miuat < **miwat 
[7208] ‘do not’; and (‘& voyelle a dont l’allure est différente’) “mi < *mjwie 
< **mia [4455] ‘not, there is not’; ‘mo < *mdk < **mék [4557] ‘not, have not’; 
‘mieh < *miet < **miat [4485] ‘not have, not’. Most probably it is closely re- 
lated to the common element of the first series: “fou < *‘piau < **pitig [1902] 
‘not, no’; fer < *pjwei < **piwar [1819] ‘is not, wrong’; ‘fu < *piuat < **piwat 
[1981] ‘not’; ‘pu < *puat < **pwoat [5379] ‘not, no’.”” 

Other possible examples occur in ‘mou < *migu? < **mliég [4581] ‘bad eye- 
sight’ (cf. “liao < *lieu < **liog [3978] ‘bright eyes, clear of sight’); ‘lin < 
*lyén? < **mlian [4040] ‘stingy, to grudge’ (cf. ‘len < *dien < **lien [3996] 
‘pity, succor’); and also ‘miu < *migu < **mliég [4539] ‘lie, error’. The pres- 
ence of this m- element in expressions of negation suggests also that it would be 


19 Cf, AD 252. 

20 Cf. AD 422. 

21 Cf. AD 1124. 

2 Cf. WF B 190-7. 

2% Cf. AD 277, WF I 1-20. 

24 Henri Maspero, Préfixes et dérivation en chinois archaique, MSL 23.323 (1930). 

25K. Wulff, Chinesisch und Tai: Sprachvergleichende Untersuchungen (Copenhagen, 
1934), wrote in terms of infixes; but see the compte rendu by Maspero in BSL 36.183-7 
(1935). 

26 Maspero, Préfixes 326. 

27 Cf. AD 37, WF H 83-91, GS 999 a-d. 
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both more accurate and more fruitful, in discussing a word like ‘fu [1981] above— 
now generally regarded as a ‘fusion’ of ‘pu [5379] ‘not’ and “chth [935] ‘it’’—to 
speak of the prefixing of a morpheme than to deal in purely mechanical terms 
with a ‘fusion’ of two ‘words’. For this suggestion, incidentally, the author 
can claim no originality; in essence it was made in the 12th century by the 
Chinese philologist ‘Chéng ’Ch‘iao (1104-62), who wrote,” ‘Sanskrit [speakers] 
set great store on sounds, and therefore they have [in their language] words 
which are formed by joining two syllables, some formed by three, and some 
words formed by joining four syllables. Chinese [speakers] set great store on 
written characters, and [in their language] there are only compounds of two 
[syllables]. This is all discussed in the Sanskrit books.’ ‘Chéng then goes on to 
give a long list of what we today call ‘fusion words’. His justification of the 
varying methods of word derivation in Chinese and Sanskrit may strike us as 
quaint, but otherwise he has probably described the situation rather more 
accurately than many moderns have been able to do. 

But the above is not essential to the etymology proposed here, which may 
be restated thus: a Chinese word ‘liu < **mlég ‘tumor characterized by bloody 
congestion’, written with Key 75 instead of Key 104, was used as a popular 
etymology for a foreign loanword **mlég ‘pomegranate’, a choice as apt as it is 
unappetizing. 


28 Cf. Boodberg, op.cit. 337 n. 10. 
29 Dates after ‘Ku ‘Chieh-“kang, ‘Chéng ‘Ch‘iao ‘Chuan, KHCK 1.310 (1923). 
80 -T‘ung-‘chih 35, ‘Shih-“t‘ung ed. 508* (Shanghai, 1935). Some of ‘Chéng’s opinions 


were quoted by ‘Ku ’Yen- “wu (1613-82) in his ~Yin-‘lun (1667), and from this are noted in 
A. von Rosthorn, Ku Yen-wu’s Dissertation iiber das Lautwesen, WZKM 9.161 (1895). 
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Ilias Atheniensium: The Athenian Iliad of the sixth century B.c. Ed. by 
Grorce MELVILLE Bouuine. (Special publication of the American Philo- 
logical Association with the cooperation of the Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica.) Pp. x, 18, [496]. Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster Press; Oxford, England: 


B. H. Blackwell, 1950. 


George Melville Bolling has for many years devoted his best scholarly efforts— 
apart from his editing of the first fifteen volumes of LAnauacE—to the text 
of the Homeric poems, especially to identifying the pre-Alexandrian text of the 
Iliad. In the available bibliographies I note an article entitled The archetype of 
our Iliad and the papyri, AJP 35.125-48; this was published in 1914, and I 
doubt that it was his first study in the field. My own listing includes over thirty- 
five items which he has since then written on this subject, in addition to his 
three major volumes: The external evidence for interpolation in Homer (Oxford, 
1925), The athetized lines of the Iliad (Baltimore, 1944—a special publication 
of the Linguistic Society), and the volume under review. 

Bolling here presents the fruit of all his studies: the text which was codified 
by the Athenian scholars at the direction of Pisistratus in the second half of 
the 6th century B.c.; this, for convenience, he calls II. The Vulgate text of the 
Alexandrians, which is what we have in our usual editions on the testimony of 
later manuscripts, he calls A. This A-text contains about 15,600 lines found in 
all the manuscripts, to which F. A. Wolf, in his edition of 1795 (which essentially 
standardized the text for over a century), added about 85 lines found only in 
some manuscripts or only in quotations by other authors. Bolling has studied 
the combined testimony of the Alexandrians, especially Zenodotus and Aristar- 
chus, and of the papyrus manuscripts found, in fragmentary condition, in the 
last few decades, as well as that of the quotations in other authors, and has been 
led to the exclusion of over 1000 lines, giving a II-text of about 14,650 lines; he 
finds that from this there were virtually no losses in the variant manuscripts of 
later times, but that, on the contrary, any interpolations made therein tended 
to be repeated by the copyists. 

Bolling would have liked to print the restored II-text; but this was imprac- 
ticable. Such a text would appear in capital letters only, without division into 
books (the division was post-Alexandrian, but is essential to us for reference), 
without accents and breathings (which were introduced by the Alexandrians)— 
in short, in a form which nobody today could use efficiently. And though Bolling 
does not mention it, there would certainly be no division between the words in 
the line. Such a text would require a parallel conventional text facing it to make 
it intelligible, and this the added expense forbade. Bolling therefore decided to 
use a standard text, with alterations, and secured permission from the Clarendon 
Press to use the Oxford edition by Monro and Allen. Placing the later inter- 
polated lines at the bottom of the page, he gives above these the restored II-text, 
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making in this only such changes as he found to be required. He lists (15-6) the 
following types of changes, mainly demonstrated in his own studies: 

(1) For (Ionic) ev as a contraction of eo, a diphthongal eo of uncertain phonetic 
value is restored, since ev of this origin does not occur in Ionic inscriptions until 
the 4th century. 

(2) Dative plurals of the first and second declensions are printed with -yo’ 
and -oww’ if they stand before vowels, since they represented elided forms in 


“Cl. 

(3) The nu movable is generalized at the end of the line, as in the Ptolemaic 
papyri. 

(4) The reflexive possessive adjective és és is admitted as referring to ante- 
cedents of any person and number. 

(5) The second-declension genitive ending -oo is restored, but only where other 
evidence than mere metrical possibility indicates the need for it. 

(6) The dual of the first declension, being an Atticism, is replaced by the 
plural forms. 

(7) The augment was lacking in iteratives in -oxw; it was almost always pres- 
ent in the gnomic aorist; in other forms its use varied. 

(8) Adverbs ending in -y or -y are printed with -y, since they shortened the 
final before a vowel, whereas datives in -7 are never so shortened. 

His intention, Bolling says (15) ‘has been to take out all Hellenistic and later 
forms as well as such Atticisms as are clearly late’, which ‘raises the difficult 
question of how far II itself was Atticized, and how soon Atticisms were intro- 
duced. I have tried to change only where change was necessary.’ He then lists 
the eight classes of changes given above, and mentions other changes not so 
easily placed under rubrics. On the other hand, he says specifically that ‘even 
the Ionic forerunners of II were composed at a time when ¢ had long been lost’, 
and that therefore no violent attempt should be made to restore it. 

I start from this last point. In A 10 (ef. critical note) Bolling changes the 
conventional Ionic votcoy (= Attic vécov) to véccov, referring to Schwyzer, Gr. 
Gr. 308, and Wackernagel, SUH 86. But in the former work I find only an in- 
decisive discussion of etymological uncertainties; the latter is inaccessible to 
me. Why is there in this word anything but the usual Ionic-Attic correspondence, 
where ¢ has been lost after a single consonant (here reduced from a double or 
long consonant before the following consonant), with lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel in Ionic but not in Attic? The same is true of the adjective (Hom.) 
Ionic foos = Attic toos, which Bolling replaces by iogos; similarly Hom. éiaos 
is replaced by éiocos. All forms of both words are included in the change, except 
in A 72, where by an oversight icas survives. But it happens that fucfos is ex- 
tant in Boeotian, Arcadian, and Cretan inscriptions (Buck, Greek dialects? 
§54), while icoo- is found only in Aeolic ioaoGéo.1, an artificial form in an ar- 
chaizing inscription of Cyme (GDI 311.15; so Boisacq, Dict. ét. 383). I can 
therefore see no reason for replacing the Ionic forms by -oa- forms of these two 
words, which stand on an equal footing. 

My next point concerns the substitution of a diphthong eo for the ev of later 
Ionic. It is to be noted at once that older Ionic has eo in the inscriptions, while 
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older Attic has the contraction to a long vowel, written o until the 4th century, 
when ov comes in. Let us take the simplest example, éued ‘of me’, for which Bol- 
ling writes éued; its metrical value is short-long before consonant, short-short 
before vowel (in T 62, 273, fT 349 the final long before an initial vowel is excus- 
able because it stands as the antepenultimate of a long series of otherwise short 
syllables). But we find also an uncontracted éuéo K 124 before an initial conso- 
nant group, showing then an anapestic value for the word, and thus the pos- 
sibility that the finals have not been contracted except under metrical necessity. 
Possibly in this situation Bolling’s solution is the best, though the diphthong 
-eo looks very strange to us. But accepting it, we must accept the view that the 
TI-text has been only slightly changed toward Attic in the Pisistratid recension. 

At A 9 Bolling’s text begins with Anréos dyads vids. For Anroéos he cites Nauck, 
the consensus of manuscripts giving Ayrots; he then cites, apparently as his 
restored reading in the Attic alphabet, AETOL. But how can a writing with only 
two vowel letters stand for three syllables? The assumption is now often made 
(I think it originated in France) that a single vowel letter can stand for two 
successive vowel sounds of successive syllables; but I have yet to see or hear of 
an extant inscriptional instance. It is true that single consonant letters did in 
older times often stand in place of doubled letters; but these represented a 
single long consonant sound, not two separate consonants—quite unlike the 
situation with vowels. Any reading Anréos then must be based on a writing 
-TOOZ; not on -TOZ, which could stand only for Anvés = the later Attic writing 
Anrois (i.e. of the genitive variants of this word). 

In connection with the uncontracted genitive singular of the second declen- 
sion, listed above as the fifth type of change from the A-text, I note ‘I\ioo 
mpordpoev & 104, as required by the meter, but ‘I\lov (by an oversight) before 
the same adverb in X 6, in violation of the meter. I take just one other typicai 
form: xtxeiw of our conventional texts is properly changed to xcx#w in most places, 
but by an oversight retains its -e.- in T 291 and T 454. 

My feeling is that Bolling undertook an extremely difficult task; he himself 
mentions some of the limitations to which his work was subject, and they are 
quoted above. Another is the possibility that the Pisistratid recension was not 
written in the Attic alphabet at all, but in the much better Ionic alphabet, 
which had H and 0 to distinguish the original long vowels from the short, while 
the Attic alphabet had only E and 0 for both original lengths. This Ionic alphabet 
must have been familiar to most and perhaps to all literate Athenians even at 
that time; the Athenian inscriptions of the 5th century have a sprinkling of 
Ionic forms and letters, though the Ionic alphabet was not adopted at Athens 
for official use until the archonship of Euclides, 403-2. Except for metrical 
difficulties, it would not be an overwhelming task to turn a predominantly 
Tonic Iliad into an Attic Iliad, but the degree to which II was Atticized (as 
Bolling says, 15) is unknown to us; I am myself inclined to think that it was very 
slight (so that I accept Bolling’s eo for ev), for the text remained full of Aeolic 
and Ionic forms, and where we find definitely Attic forms we commonly suspect 
interpolation—or we restore Ionic forms. 

In the absence of definite information on many points, the II-text must re- 
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main linguistically uncertain in numerous respects. But Bolling has done a 
tremendous service to Homeric studies. He has succeeded in putting into our 
hands a purified complete text of the Pisistratid Iliad; the accretions to this we 
find at the foot of the page in his edition, followed by a few critical notes bearing 
on some of the changes which he has introduced into his text. For this text we 
are profoundly grateful. Bolling has gone far beyond the limits attainable before 
the discovery of the papyri; though he is modest and unassuming, he has in 
knowledge and appreciation of Homer certainly no superior and probably no 
equal among scholars at work today. 


Roxtanp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania 


Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 3d edition. By ALOIS WALDE, re- 
vised by J. B. Hormann. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 1. Abteilung, 2. 
Reihe: Worterbiicher, No. 1.) Vol. 2, pp. 353-432. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
Universitatsverlag, 1950. 


This is the sixteenth fascicle of Hofmann’s revision of Walde’s LEW, being 
the fifth fascicle of the second volume, and running from the article on praeda 
through that on rézr. The first four fascicles of the second volume were reviewed 
by me in Lg. 25.53-6 and 26.306-10; in the prior place a general background 
for the evaluation of the outstanding works on Latin etymology was given. 

As before, Hofmann has greatly increased and enriched the content of the 
work. The 80 pages of the present fascicle replace 46 pages of the second edition, 
and each of the pages of the third edition has slightly more material than a page 
of the second edition. A count of the modern references cited under two impor- 
tant words chosen at random—puté and quattuor—shows an increase to more 
than twice the old number. And now, as in preceding reviews, I shall turn to 
some individual words, locating the passages by page and line, or by page and 
caption. 

358 pravus ‘verkehrt’ is, with LEW?, taken as from a root prda- ‘biegen’, seen 
in pratum ‘meadow’, as a depression or sunken spot, whence the pejorative mean- 
ing; but I prefer development from *préyos (like octavus from *oktéyos, LEW* 
200), cf. the similar pejoration in one meaning of Eng. forward. 362 primoris 
is taken as an adjectival development from primé 6re; but I still prefer the other 
theory that plural primdrés was analogically developed from priérum : pri- 
morum = pridrés : x. 369 proelium, 373 proprius, 375 prosperus, and nu- 
merous other words are marked as of ‘uncertain etymology’, though the variant 
theories are given, and usually a preference is mildly expressed: a wise action, 
which should conduce to a sounder attitude on the part of those less versed in 
scientific linguistics and yet interested in etymologies. 

390 purus, 393 puteus, 393 putd, etc., from a root meaning (approximately) 
‘clean’, and 391 pis, 393 pited, piiter, etc., from a root of opposite meaning: 
it is interesting to see that though both groups have words with short wu and 
long u, they keep out of each other’s way and offer no identical homophones of 
conflicting meanings. 395.8 That the -dr- of quadru- and other derivatives 
of quattuor comes from -tur- seems to me highly unlikely. Since -dr- became 
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Latin -tr-, the -dr- of the numerical derivatives could come from -tyr- only if 
this difficult cluster, found nowhere else in Latin, persisted until after the change 
of -dr- to -tr- had ceased to take place. Now all the quadr- words go back either 
to quadrd- or to quadru- and forms derivable therefrom; the triconsonantal 
cluster -tyr- is entirely out of the Italic pattern, and would naturally become 
either -tur- or -tur-, the latter becoming -ty,r- (Hofmann’s writing) before 
vowels, but -tru- by metathesis before consonants. The first value may be in 
quadra-ginta, the prior part being a neuter plural (Ernout—Meillet, Dict. étym. 
de la langue latine? 836), probably (Italic) *quaturd, with syncope; the same 
value in Umb. peturpursus ‘quadrupedibus’. The value -tru- is clear in quadru- 
plex, quadru-plus, quadru-pés; the variations are what may be expected at the 
juncture of compounds, helped by sundry analogies. The change of the -ér- 
to -dr- can then not be a regular phonetic change, but must be formulated as a 
special process: if a guess may be hazarded, I should conjecture that in the clus- 
ter -tr- beginning a second syllable, the -t- was dissimilated to -d- if the word 
began with qu-, to avoid the two voiceless stops of which the second was followed 
by -r-. This formulation is for a single example, but so is that about -tyr-. 

398.12 quandéc, cited from Fest. 259 M. (where it occurs twice), might well 
be explained a trifle further; it may be for guanddque, like ac shortened for atque. 
401.33-7 The -ttu- of quattuor is here discussed, with several references to modern 
articles; I still prefer my own explanation, given in Lg. 3.12—4, which is not 
listed by Hofmann. 402 quercus: I see no reason to posit a u-stem, *perg*us, 
as its IE pre-form, rather than an o-stem, *perg*os. 408.4 Something is 
wrong with *Pompéit as preform of the Latin Pompez, pronounced Pompei-i7; 
the macron over the e makes no sense to me. 409 quirquir is taken as an 
adverb, ‘ubicumque’; consideration might have been given to the interpretation 
of Fay, AJP 35.253, as a rhotacized quisquis, cf. the note in my Loeb Library 
Varro LL 7.8. 

411 qué ‘whither’ is taken as an ablative, from earlier *quéd (not occurring 
in extant documents); but the meaning is entirely unsuitable for an ablative 
form, and it is better to take it as an instrumental (which never had the final 
-d). 412 quoque ‘also’ is taken as direct equivalent of Skt. kvaca; but I regard 

‘as better the view of Solmsen, that it is ablative qué with shortening before the 
fast enclitic, i.e. the enclitic which is not merely optionally attached, but has 
become an integral part of the word. 422 re-: I still have a liking for Brug- 
mann’s pre-form *yret, associated with the root of vertd. 

426 réfert: I can hardly accept Brugmann’s interpretation as from (ad) meds 
rés fert, but prefer (€) mea ré fert as its source, as much simpler phonetically: 
note that while quam ad rem istuc réfert (Plaut. Epid. 276) and the like occur, 
the phrase @ mea ré ‘in accord with my advantage’ is a regular idiom (cf. Plaut. 
Pseud. 336, 338). 

What I have remarked above constitutes only light blemishes, if blemishes 
they be; mostly they are mere differences of opinion, and the literature on both 
sides is almost invariably cited by Hofmann. I therefore repeat that Hofmann’s 
revision of Walde’s LEW is an absolutely indispensable tool for those working 
in Latin etymology, and for that matter in the wider field of general Indo-Euro- 
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pean etymology. But in the last two fascicles I note to my regret that the Old 
Germanic (OE, ON, MHG) ligature of a + e appears in five forms: two separate 
letters ae (262.27, 263.10 f.b., 263 last); the correct ligature x (270.20); the 
wrong ligature @ (369.20, 432.5 f.b.), which is o + e; and two forms of a + e 
(289.10, 391.14) which are so nearly identical with @ that a microscope is needed 
for certainty of differentiation. We expect something better from Winter of 
Heidelberg. (In the corresponding passages of LEW? the correct ligature is printed 
everywhere. ) 

Roxtanp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania 


Les inscriptions d’Asoka. Translated and annotated by Jutes Biocu. (Col- 
lection Emile Senart, publiée ... par l’Institut de Civilisation Indienne de 
l'Université de Paris sous le patronage de la Société Asiatique et de |’Asso- 
ciation Guillaume Budé, Vol. 8.) Pp. 219 with 1 map. Paris: Société d’Edi- 
tion ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1950. 


Asoka became ruler of virtually all India in 264 B.c., and began his reign by a 
series of atrocities; but four years later he was converted to Buddhism and there- 
aiter led an exemplary life. Such is the apparently legendary story in the Orien- 
tal writings; but the historicity of Asoka was demonstrated when on one of a 
series of inscriptions on stone, scattered over the whole territory of India, his 
name was found inscribed. The content of these inscriptions is not a record of 
facts, such as the Roman Emperor Augustus gives us in the Monumentum An- 


cyranum, or the Persian King Darius in his great inscription on the Rock at 
Behistan; Asoka’s inscriptions are a series of edicts on the proper behavior of 
himself and his fellow men, in accord with Buddhist principles. The nearest 
parallel that I know in inscriptional form is Darius’s account—perhaps unduly 
favorable—of his own character and principles of action, recorded on his tomb 
at Naq§-i-Rustam. 

The volume which Bloch has prepared for us is intended to be an introductory 
manual: a brief bibliography (9-11); the literary accounts of Asoka and his 
ancestors, the inscriptions and where they were found, their content and a 
general summary (13-42); a grammar of the language (438-88); the inscriptions 
themselves, with notes and translation (90-172; with the same page number on 
the translation page at the left as on the text page on the right); and an index 
of words, giving a concordance, references to the grammar, and references 
to the footnotes below the texts (173-216). 

The texts fall into four groups: Les quatorze édits sur rocher (90-135); Edits 
séparés du Kalinga (136-43); Inscriptions diverses (145-59); Les sept édits sur 
piliers (161-72). These are almost all in several copies, widely distributed geo- 
graphically, and are presented synoptically except where two or more versions 
are identical. Most of them are composed in a Prakrit dialect very similar to 
Magadhi, but there are among the copies of the same text numerous variations 
in phonology, morphology, and vocabulary, as well as in orthography. 

As this is, in the author’s own words, ‘a pedagogical edition’ intended ‘to 
enable philological students to consult with ease and critical power the works 
of the specialists, and to make accessible to historians an important document 
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while still warning them of its obscurities’, the texts are not given in the original 
scripts, but only in transcription (a brief account of the scripts is presented on 
pp. 86-8). With this procedure I am in hearty agreement; but I should have 
liked two added features: (1) a table of the abbreviations referring to the various 
copies, listing the place where each is described in the introduction; (2) in the 
index, the Sanskrit phonetic equivalent alongside each caption word. The user 
of the book can, however, provide these for himself with a certain amount of 
study. Bloch is to be congratulated on giving us an extremely useful and authori- 


tative handbook. 
Rotanp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania 


Urslavische Grammatik: Einfiihrung in das vergleichende Studium der sla- 
vischen Sprachen; III. Teil, Formenlehre. By J. J. Mrxxonaf. (Indoger- 
manische Bibliothek; erste Reihe: Lehr- und Handbiicher.) Pp. 108. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter, Universitiatsverlag, 1950. 


The first part of Mikkola’s Urslavische Grammatik, containing an introduc- 
tion, the vocalism, and the accent, appeared in 1913. The next instalment, 
with the consonantism and an ‘Ubersichtliche Darstellung der slavischen Laut- 
lehre’, came out 29 years later, in 1942, when Mikkola was 76 years old. The 
third part, the volume before us, appeared in 1950, four years after Mikkola’s 
death. It has been edited by Ernst Dickenmann of Bern, who, according to the 
preface, without changing the essentials of the doctrine, corrected minor mis- 
takes, added references to the literature, and smoothed the style. He also gives a 
systematic bibliography at the end of the work. The footnotes, which contain in 
part references, but in part reservations to the doctrine, are probably all due to 
the editor; the previous volumes had none. 

Mikkola directly presents the hypothetical ‘Proto-Slavic’: the paradigms 
and the forms given without special indication, although not ‘starred’, are meant 
as reconstructions. In general they practically coincide with those of Old Church 
Slavic. But sometimes, e.g. in the paradigm of ves» (20), they differ consider- 
ably; then we must remember that these are Mikkola’s forms. In the preceding 
parts, the hypothetical character of Mikkola’s material often appeared imme- 
diately from the fact that the original long vowels were written with a macron: 
d, i, i, 9, e.g. posatt. In our volume, on the other hand, vowel length is in gen- 
eral not noted, so e.g. (10) jaz ‘I’, nase, my, etc.; but sometimes it is, so (14) 
ona ‘she’, td; or (83) Zeny, Zenama, etc., but Zend—on the other hand, we have 
(37) pl. neuter pol’a. This inconsistency is perhaps due to the editor. 

A grammar of Proto-Slavic would fill a need. Meillet’s Le slave commun (2d 
ed., with A. Vaillant, 1934) is out of print; Leskien’s Grammatik der altbul- 
garischen Sprache (2d ed. 1919) is limited and, especially in the morphology, a 
little antiquated; Vondrék’s Vergleichende slavische Grammatik?, 2d vol. (mor- 
phology and syntax, by Griinenthal, 1928), offers, for the beginner, too little 
in prehistory and too much in the single modern languages. In fact we have no 
suitable aid to place in the hands of the student. But Mikkola’s book, I regret 


to say, does not help us, because it is not good. 
Mikkola’s views differ widely from those now commonly held. Often he keeps 
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to older ideas, which we should think had by now been abandoned. Not seldom 
also he sets forth new theories of his own, but most of these are ill-considered 
and unconvincing. In either case, the common views are usually mentioned only 
quite casually or not at all; sometimes they are supplied in footnotes by the 
editor. 

There are many simple mistakes and inaccuracies, even in the presentation 
of the facts. Arrangement and style are often awkward and confused; not sel- 
dom the text reads not like finished work, but like a preliminary draft. Of course 
German was not Mikkola’s native language; but this is not the main reason. 
Rather, the work has not been sufficiently well worked out. We would be in- 
clined to doubt whether Mikkola, had he lived, would have regarded this manu- 
script as ready for print--if the second part (1942) did not show largely the 
same deficiencies. 

To give, in 108 small-octavo pages, an idea of the problems of Proto-Slavic 
morphology, would not have been easy in any case. But of this little space, 
much is occupied by long word lists and etymological attempts, which are some- 
times not without interest but mostly unconvincing (clearly etymology in- 
terested Mikkola much more than morphology). Thus little room is left for 
real morphological discussion. 

The literature is in general not referred to (except in footnotes by the editor), 
and often apparently has not been considered. The great new treatments of 
Old Church Slavic by van Wijk (1931) and Diels (1932) seem hardly to have 
been noticed. And if Meillet’s Le slave commun has been used, it certainly has 


had little effect upon the author. In its whole tenor, the book is antiquated, and 
would have been so decades ago. Throughout the work, moreover, South Slavic 
is taken too little into account. 


I take up some single points. (The exposition begins with the pronoun and the 
first section is §206.) 

§210 (personal pronoun): For mene ‘of me’ the main equation (apart from 
Baltic) is Iran. mana. For tebé ‘to thee’ it is Umbr. tefe / Lat. tibt (IE *tebhez); 
a little farther off is Gath. Av. ta‘byad; Skt. tibhyam is secondary even within 
Indo-Iranian. 

§211: The original feminine of *is no doubt was not *yd, but *%, cf. Lith. 
ji, Skt. iy-dm. 

“Als Nominativ des Personalpronomens fungiert ...ona etc.”: This was in 
fact until recently the general belief. But we were deceived by the state of most 
of Modern Slavic. In Old Church Slavic, the nominative of the personal pro- 
noun of the 3d person normally is not expressed at all, but is implied in the verb; 
but if it is expressed, according to Diels (208, Anm. 8) the pronoun used is 
tw. This is probably the older state; and it is still preserved in modern Bulgarian, 
where ‘he’ is to7. So now also Vaillant, Manuel du vieux slave 142 and 337 (1948). 

“Das Altiranische kennt dasselbe Pronomen (*ono-) in der Bedeutung ‘er’ 
(Stamm ana-) ...”: The Olran. ‘stem’ ana- exists only in the instr. sg. masc. 
ana (with a secondary Gathic pl. andi§ beside a7%, and perhaps [in a var. lect.] 
a Young. Av. gen. du. anaya), and is definitely a demonstrative of the first 
person (hic-demonstrative); the anaphoric is ava-. In my opinion, anda is *a-nd, 
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the nd-instrumental (cf. Skt. té-na) of the stem a- (cf. gen. a-hyd etc.); ef. Bar- 
tholomae, Grundriss der iran. Phil. 238 and 139, note 2. The same applies to the 
Skt. ‘stem’ ana-, which exists only in the instrumentals sg. anéna and andyd 
and the gen. du. andyoh, arises only within Sanskrit (the older RV forms are 
end, aya, and ayéh, Wackernagel—Debrunner 3.§250), and also is originally a 
hic-demonstrative. But it has to be admitted that Mikkola is here in accord with 
the common opinion, cf. e.g. Brugmann, Grundr.? 2.2.339. 

§213 (demonstrative pronoun): For “got. is, ija, ita” read is, si, ita. 

§214: “... alle Flexionsformen vom Stamme je- und (o-... sind endbetont”’: 
This is of course not correct. In §217, Mikkola thinks differently: “j» und to 
sind endbetont im Singular und Dat.-Instr. des Duals.” This is better. Of the 
now dissyllabic forms (the only ones whose old accent directly appears), those 
of the singular are mostly end-accented, as e.g. the gen. masc. Russ. jegé, Cak 
nega, Slov. (older accent) njega; but the instr. fem. accents the stem: Russ. 
jéju (South Slavic contracts: SCr. njém, Cak. ruin, Slov. njé). 

In the plural, the only preserved dissyllabic form, the instrumental, has stem- 
accent: Russ. jimi (and témi), Cak. nimi, Slov. njtmi (’ long rise). Against what 
we should expect in an original short diphthong, *ez and *oi, this accent is an 
old rise (acute). This appears not only directly from Cakavian and Slovenian 
(an old fall would give Cak. */##mi and Slov. *njimé), but from the Proto-Slavic 
accent place itself: an old fall on the stem would have been attracted by the 
acute of the ending, cf. Russ. kostemt ‘by the bones’, Slov. kostmt (Cakavian 
has kostami), from old *késtomi. 

As for the dative dual jima, I think it is virtually certain that it had the same 
accent as the instr. pl. jimz, that is to say, a rise on the first syllable. This is in 
fact the accent of SCr. njima, which is now the dat.-instr.-loc. pl., but historically 
is the dual form. (That the dual form would originally have had a different ac- 
cent, and that the accent of njima would have been influenced by that of the 
preceding plural forms, is not likely.) In dual function, jima is now continued 
by two languages with free accent, Slovenian, with njima (Slovnica of 1947,? 
p. 95), and Pomoranian, with Slovinc. jimd, rimaé (Lorentz, Slovinz. Gramm. 
279). Sloven. njima probably corresponds to SCr. njima as Slov. njtmi does to 
Cak. nimi, that is to say, it has an old rise. From the intra-Slovenian standpoint, 
however, njéma might also be from *njima: the type Cak. zima ‘winter’ gives 
in Slovenian zima (probably also in all dialects, even those which preserve the 
type Zena). The accent of Slovinec. “imd (‘lang, dehnend’) is again the same as 
that of the instr. pl. rimi. As in Slovenian, however, this accent appears in the 
d-stems not only in the type rdbd ‘fish’ = Cak. riba (old acute), but also in zdmd 
‘winter’ = Cak. zimd. As the Slovenian accent, therefore, the Slovincian does 
not strictly prove the original accent place. 

The old accent of the forms with original jer-endings: jimo, jemv, and jix2, 
jim, is a difficult problem, which I hope to take up elsewhere; here too the 
singular seems to have had end-accent, but the plural stem-accent. 


1 The Cakavian material is taken from A. Belié’s important article Zametki po éakavskim 


govoram, Izvest. otdel. russk. jaz. 14.181-266 (1910). 
2 Slovenska slovnica, sestavil uredniski odbor (no author named); Ljubljana, 1947. 
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§214, line 5: For the relation of the nom. ¢a to Lith. tds, i.e. the Slavic de- 
velopment of final *-os, cf. the comment on §230. 

§215: In the gen. kogo etc. Mikkola sees a possessive pronoun *k”oiyos, com- 
paring Lat. cuzus. This is the theory of Johansson, BB 20.101 (1894). Phoneti- 
cally difficult. 

§216, 2d par.: Strangely, Mikkola is puzzled by the endings of the fem. gen. 
and dat. sg. toje and toji; but they are the regular soft endings as in zemlje and 
zemljt. 

§217.2: “ove ‘jener’ und one ‘dieser’ [in reality ‘jener’] ... haben Anfangsbeto- 
nung.” This would be surprising, for on ‘jener’ is of course identical with the 
(modern) personal pronoun of the 3d person, and this no doubt had original 
end-accent, cf. Russ. on, ond, ond = Cak. én (long rise), ona, ond; the same is 
true for the Lithuanian demonstrative avis (ands), and ‘ille’. Now as a matter of 
fact, in Serbo-Croatian the demonstratives ono- and ovo- have end-accent. We 
have: dndaj (pre-shift *ondj), dnogd (*ondgd), dnomii, dnijem, etc., fem. dnd, acc. 
oni; correspondingly dvaj ‘this’. The compounded forms, like éndj, 6nd, dni, etc., 
would not be an absolute proof, as an end-accented compounded adjective can 
also be from an originally root-accented base-word (type svétt ‘holy’ from [Ragus.] 
neuter svéto). But the simple forms like dnogé (as opposed to compounded 
svétéga) are conclusive, and so are Cak. acc. fem. ont and ovw, and dat. masc. 
(rarely) onomu etc. (the usual forms are innovations like onému, with the accent 
place and quantity of the compound adjective [novému], but different intona- 
tion; Belié §80). 

It is true that stem-accented forms of *ons (or forms which seem to imply 
former stem-accent) do exist, but their accent is probably always secondary. 
First there is Russ. ényj ‘ille’ (antiquated), probably the basis of Mikkola’s 
statement. It is a compound adjective, and its accent is the same as that of e.g. 
débryj ‘good’ from dobr, dobrd, dobré. Just so Slov. 6nt, 6na, 6no ‘ille’ has probably 
the accent of the compound-adjective type visgki ‘high’ (from visok = *vysoké), 
an innovation for older *vispki with novo-acute (cf. Cak. visdkt beside visdkt) 
after the analogy of stari ‘old’ from star. But I do not understand the 9 of 6nz 
(which implies Lower Crain. a); vis6ki has 9 (= Lower Crain. ua). Could Lower 
Crain. wo have become phonetically a before n? 

Another form with stem-accent is Russ. 6no in vo vrémja 6no ‘at that time’ 
(for v énoje vrémja). This éno is probably either the old simple pronoun *oné (as 
in OCS v2 ono vréme) with the accent of the (later) compounded énaje, or it is a 
dialectal contraction of dnoje. Such a contraction of the -oje of the compound 
adjective to -o (phonetically -d) is noted by Saxmatov from the dialect of Leka 
(district of Jegofevsk, government of Rjazafi), about 160 km. east-southeast, 
from Moscow (Izvest. otdel. russk. jaz. 18.4.206 [1913]). I do not think that the 
initial accent of this attributive Russ. éno can stem from the root-accented pre- 
dicative adjective (type cel, celd, célo ‘whole’), as it probably does in the Slov. 
anaphoric oné ‘id’ (back-projected *ono), on which see below. From partly 
accented Old Russian evangels of the museum of Pskov of the 16th century, 
Durnovo (Annales Acad. Fenn. B.27.8 and 10 [1932]) still notes va vreme wnd, 
where the sign “ probably designates an acute on the final. 
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Slovenian, as just mentioned, has the type *dno even in the anaphoric: ‘is, 
ea, id’ is here on, 6na, ond (that would be *ons, *ona, but *dno). Pletersnik still 
gives both oné and 6no (= *ond); but now oné is the norm (so Slovnica of 1947, 
p. 95). This oné is probably a secondary innovation to éna (= *ona) on the model 
of the old stem-accented type, e.g. bilé ‘it was’ beside bila (old *bgls, *byla, 
*bijlo). Conversely, bi/6 also has a variant bilo, seemingly a former *byléd (Brez- 
nik‘ 128).? (The present norm, according to Slovnica of 1947, p. 175, strangely 
enough is bil [short? Breznik bil], bila, bil.) All these transformations are prob- 
ably recent and do not presuppose older forms like *dno or *byld. 

Serbo-Croatian also has (in Stokavian) a form of *ons which seems at first 
to belong to the stem-accented type: én ‘he’ (beside dna, dno). This looks in fact 
like dém ‘house’, bég ‘god’, etc., whose 6 is due to an old fall on the stem. But 
Cakavian has regular 6n (beside ond, ond) from *on’, with the lengthening reg- 
ular before final n; and Slovenian has én. The long 6 of Stok. 6n, therefore, is 
probably secondary. Vondrak, Vergl. Gramm.? 291 ascribed it to the final n, 
but, contrary to Cakavian, Stokavian does not lengthen vowels before this 
final (unless they had an old fall); cf. zgdn ‘land between two border lines’, 
klén ‘maple’ (Leskien, Serb. §238), san ‘sleep’. Should én, dna, dno be analogical 
to the type bés, bdsa, bdso ‘barefoot’, with old stem accent? This is not likely, 
because this type is rare. Rather 6n may owe its length to ja, ti, mi, v7 ‘I, thou, 
we, you’ (whose quantity itself is irregular). 

One cannot say, therefore, that the demonstratives ove and ons had initial 
accent. 

§220 (indefinite pronoun): Mikkola’s explanation of the inflection of vese 
‘every’ is completely wrong. No wonder, for this inflection is entirely due to the 
progressive palatalization (palatalization aArrer front vowel): *visos > *voxe 
> veso, and Mikkola denies this development (cf. 2d part, §156). Instead, he 
adopts (2d part, §152)—for some of the instances, not for vsse—the theory of 
Knutsson, which posits an original sequence front vowel + guttural + 7 (ef. 
van Wijk 69, fn. 1). Hence Mikkola’s base-form *stegja (§237) instead of *stoga 
for stedza ‘path’. 

§221 (on the possessive pronouns) is a fairly exact repetition of §212, which 
has the same heading. 

§227 (suffixes in -o-), p. 27 (bottom): For ‘Komp. gofve (poln. gorze)”’ read 
“Komp. gofe (altpoln. gorze)’’. Polish has gorzej. — p. 28: The suffix -iSée (e.g. 
of Cz. ohnisté ‘fireplace’) is connected by Mikkola with the Lithuanian suffix 
-yk&Cia-, whose functions are different, and derived from ‘*-zk-stjo-’. But there 
is no doubt that it is *-¢sk-jo-, an extension of the coexisting -isko-, cf. Cz. oh- 
nisko ‘focus’ (Leskien, Gramm.? 77). 

§230 (o-declension): This is the worst section, and it is understandable that 
the editor, in a series of footnotes, takes exception to the doctrine of the text. 
Fundamentally, the error of Mikkola is that, instead of reconciling the real 
morphological correspondences, he posits imaginary base forms to satisfy pre- 
conceived ‘phonetic laws’. 

In the interpretation of the nom. and acc. masc. vleks ‘wolf’? and the nom.- 


3A. Breznik, Slovenska slovnica za srednje Sole, 4th ed.; Celje, 1934. 
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acc. neuter 7go ‘yoke’, Mikkola basically follows Leskien. The problem, as is 
well known, is this. In Proto-Indo-European, the nom. and acc. of the o-mascu- 
lines had respectively *-os and *-om (*w]k’os and *wlk”om), and the nom.-acc. 
of the o- and os-neuters had respectively *-om and *-os (*yugom ‘yoke’ and 
*klewos ‘call’). In the corresponding forms of Slavic, on the other hand, the end- 
ings are distributed by GENDER: in the o-masculines, both the nom. and the acc. 
have -2 (vloke), but in the neuter, both the o- and the os-stems have -o (igo and 
slovo). Both Slavic -s and -o, therefore, correspond to both IE *-os and *-om. 

According to Leskien, Gramm.” §49 and Handb.§ 25, the phonetic development 
of *-os is -o, and that of *-om is -%; phonetically regular, therefore, would be the 
neuter slovo and the acc. masc. vloke, while the nom. masc. vloks and the neuter 
igo would be analogical (for *vlsko and *ige), the nom. vleke being the extended 
accusative, and the neuter zgo being a transformation on the model of slovo. 

But in this theory the two less frequent categories, the acc. masc. and the 
os-neuter, would be phonetically regular, and the two more frequent ones, the 
nom. masc. and the o-neuter, would be analogical. I think, therefore, with For- 
tunatov, BB 22.164 fn. 1 (1897), and Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Gramm. 376 
fn. 1 and 380 (1902), that both final *-os and *-om phonetically became -e 
(through the intermediate stages *-us and *-wn): while the nom. and the acc. 
masc. vloks are both phonetically regular, the two neuter types igo and slovo, 
on the other hand, are both analogical, their -o being transferred from the pro- 
noun (where it is from *-od). 

Meillet, Le slave commun! 350-1 and 2 404-5,‘ takes an intermediate stand- 
point, which seems to me implausible. Mikkola differs from Leskien in that he 
regards the -o of igo not as analogical to slovo, but to the pronoun. But this ver- 
sion is still less likely than Leskien’s; for if the stronger type igo can be analogical 
to the pronoun, why not the weaker type slovo as well? 

The genitive in -a, equal to Lith. -o (i.e. -d) and Lett. -a (Old Prussian has 
-as), offers a real problem. Mikkola sees in these endings IE *-dd. This is the 
view (e.g.) of Mahlow, Die langen Vocale a, e, 0 131 (1879); Pedersen, IF 38.404 
(1902); Endzelin, Slav.-balt. atjudy 132-4 (1911, with comprehensive discussion 
and literature); the same, Lett. Gramm. 292 (1923); Vondr4k-Griinenthal 3 
(1928); and recently E. Fraenkel, Die baltischen Sprachen 78 (1950). Phoneti- 
cally, and from the intra-Slavic-Baltic standpoint, this interpretation is entirely 
justified. 

Yet it is difficult to separate the Slavic-Baltic forms from IE *-dd in Lat. 
Gnaivéd and Gk. Delph. foixw ‘domo’ (Brugmann, Grundriss? 2.2.165); Skt. 
-dt is ambiguous. Slavic -a could be *-dd as well as *-ad. But in Lithuanian- 
Lettish IE final *-d gives otherwise Lith. -ué and -u, Lett. -w; cf. Lith. n-stem 
nom. sg. akmué ‘stone’ (Lett., transformed, akmens), o-stem instr. vilku ‘by 
the wolf’ (Lett. -w), nom. dual vilkd (in Lettish abandoned), and, in the 
verb, ind. Ist sg. vez ‘I carry’ (Lett. -w). And to separate the Slavic ending 
from the Lithuanian-Lettish ones is impossible; this is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that the use of this form as genitive is exclusively Slavic and Lithuanian- 
Leittish. 


* Henceforward, these two books will be referred to as Meillet! and 2. 
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So the question comes to this: can Lith. -o, Lett. -a be from IE *-dd? Wiede- 
mann, Das litauische Prateritum 46-7 (1891), thought they could; in his view 
the difference between Lith. 0 / Lett. a in the gen.-abl. and Lith. wo, u / Lett. 
u in the other endings was due to the fact that in the gen.-abl. 6 was originally 
followed by a consonant, d or ¢; *-dd would have developed differently from 
*.6. This doctrine is rejected by Endzelin l.c., but is accepted by Brugmann, 
Grundr.? 1.152 (1897) and 2.2.165 (1911), implicitly by Leskien, Gramm.? 
109 (1919), and by Specht, Stand und Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft (Streit- 
berg Festschrift) 631 (1924); Meillet! 335 and 2 389 does not note the problem. 

I still think that Wiedemann’s theory is entirely possible; morphologically 
it is no doubt preferable. A comprehensive study of the problem would also 
have to consider the Baltic representation of radical IE 6: it is twofold, Lith. 
uo / Lett. wo, and Lith. o / Lett. 4. 

The genitive is probably the only problem of the o-declension which cannot 
yet be regarded as definitively settled; for the other cases there is, I think, today 
an almost general consensus, and Mikkola’s numerous deviations from this 
common opinion are mostly purely personal. 

The dative in -u is equated by Mikkola with Lat. -6 and dial. Lith. -wo, and 
interpreted as IE *-6. A pre-Slavic (and even Proto-IE) doublet *-6 beside 
*.61 would in itself be quite possible (cf. Sommer, Lat.? 342); but the assumption 
that IE final *-6 became Slav. -u (so Mikkola, 2d part, §169) is not well founded; 
Slav. wu, final as well as internal, is from the u-diphthong, *ou. The natural equa- 
tion for -u is of course that with IE *-62: Lith. -ui, Osc. -w%i, Gk. -w, Av. -di. So 
Wiedemann, Priteritum 47 (1891); Pedersen, KZ 38.324 (1902); and Meillet? 
353, ? 407 (Brugmann, Grundr.? 2.2.168, and Leskien, Gramm.? 109, still doubted) ; 
*.61 became *-du by assimilation (Pedersen), whence *-ou, -w. (The editor, in 
a footnote, accepts *-67.) 

In the -m» of the instrumental ‘scheint ...das Suffix des nomen instrumenti 
~men- in seiner Reduktionsstufe vorzuliegen.”’ (Editor’s footnote: ‘Unerweis- 
lich.””) This is an unconsidered remark. Was for instance ‘the car was drawn by 
the horse (konjem»)’ expressed by ‘the car was drawn, an instrument of *hors- 
ing’? On p. 48, Mikkola proposes a different explanation of -m», making it iden- 
tical with the *-min of the Skt. loc. tdésmin, that is to say, the pronominal loca- 
tive suffix of Slav. to-m». But this too is unacceptable: -m» is, as generally 
agreed, the m-doublet of Gk. -¢:(v), Armen. -b, -v; so Brugmann l.c. 187 and 
Meillet! 337, 2391. But Mikkola may be right in deriving -m» from a form with 
final n (cf. Gk. -¢w beside -¢:), and so explaining the instr. pl. -mi as *-mins 
(pp. 34 and 48). In fact, this seems better than Brugmann’s *-mi(s) (1.c. 263); 
Meillet! 341, 7395 quotes Av. -bis, but the Av. 7 does not count. 

“Der Lokativ auf -é kann nicht auf -oj beruhen, denn wir hatten daraus -7 
zu erwarten”’; rather, according to Mikkola, it is -o- plus -az, that is to say, what 
is commonly regarded as the dative ending. But the IE o-stem locative is *-o1 
(Skt. -e, Gk. otxoc ‘domi’, Lat. domz), and Slav. -é from IE *-oz has an immediate 
parallel in the dual neuter, where Mikkola again denies this origin (see below). 


The editor assumes *-o04. 
“Der Nom. pl. masc. auf -7 ist aus dem allgemein idg. -o; entstanden.” But 
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the original IE ending is *-ds (Skt. -ah, Osc. -vis, Goth. -ds); the *-o7 of Slav. 
-i, Lith. -ai, Gk. -o., Lat. -2, and OIr. 7-umlaut is a transfer from the pronoun. 

In the gen. pl. in -e Mikkola sees *-6m, supposedly the original ending of the 
consonant stems. This is the view e.g. of Brugmann, Grundr.! 2.689 (1890), 
based on Osthoff, and kept by Meillet' 340, 2393-4. However, both the IE 
correspondences and the Slavic accent phenomena clearly indicate *-dm; so 
e.g. Brugmann, Grundr.? 2.2.238, Leskien l.c. 111, Lewis—Pedersen, Concise 
compar. Celtic gramm. 66, 167 (1937). 

“Der Instrumental auf -y kann natiirlich nicht auf die idg. Endung -éjs 
zuriickgehen.’”’ Rather, according to Mikkola, it is originally a neuter and ad- 
verbial form (cf. maly ‘little’), and is from *-ds. These are the ideas of Brug- 
mann, Grundr.' and ?:! 2.718 (1890) he suspected -y to be originally only neuter 
and to have started from adverbs like maly;?2.2.268 (1911) he explained -y 
as *-ds, equating the rare and problematic Avestan u-stem instr. pl. in -d8, 
like pitus from pitu- ‘food’—an ending which Bartholomae, Altiran. Wb. 1284 
sub ydtav- (1904), had regarded as a graph for *-vi3; it could also be for *-uwis 
= Skt. -ubhih. 

But all this is entirely unlikely. The IE o-stem instr. pl. was in *-dis: Skt. 
-aih, (Gk. -ows,) Ose. -ois, Lat. -is, Lith. -ais (Brugmann, Grundr.? 2.2.267-8), 
and -y can be derived from this without difficulty: probably *-dis in early pre- 
Slavic became *-ds by reduction of the long diphthong in a closed final syllable 
(just as in Proto-Indo-European the nom. *réis ‘possession’ became *rés [Lat. 
rés, Skt. rah]), and *-ds then proceeded to *-as, *-a, and -y in the same way as 
the *-ds from *-ds of the d-stem gen. sg. (see below ad §233). The different de- 
velopment of *67 in the dat. sg. in *-67 and the instr. pl. in *-d7s is due to its 
different position: in a closed final syllable 67 was early reduced to 6, while in an 
open final syllable 7 survived longer and was assimilated to the 6, *-di becoming 
*pu.5 

-y is identified with *-dis by W. Schulze, KZ 27.421 (1885), with a develop- 
ment *-dis > *-yi > -y (a supposedly becoming y before a following 7); Wiede- 
mann, Priteritum 47 (1891); Pedersen, KZ 38.325 (1902), with a development 
-0is, -ttis, -tiys; and Meillet! 356, ? 410. Leskien, Gramm.” 113, doubts the equa- 
tion. (The editor, in a footnote, assumes *-dis.) 

In the dual neuter in -¢ Mikkola again sees *-dz (in part 2, §170, he had posited 
*-qi). That Sanskrit has -e (phdle ‘two fruits’), and that the ending is a contrac- 
tion of the stem final o + 7 (cf. Skt. dual mdnas-7 ‘two spirits’), did not matter 
to Mikkola; in his theory final -é was from *-da7i. (The editor is for -d7.) 

After this section, the reviewer can no longer believe that this is a book from 
which a student could learn the morphology of Proto-Slavic. 


§233 (d-declension): The gen. sg. hard -y / soft -¢ is regarded by Mikkola as 
*-ons or *-dns (he does not say which), supposedly a form of the n-stems, which 


5 The different result of di in the Lithuanian dat. sg. and instr. pl., respectively -uz and 
-ais, has probably the same reason. Here 67 in a closed final syllable was apparently early 
shortened, and *-ois became -ais, while in an open final syllable the long diphthong 6 
survived longer, its 6 shared the general development of 6, i.e. it was diphthongized, and 
*-uot became -ui. In my opinion, therefore, the dat. sg. in -wi—against Joh. Schmidt, KZ 
38.3 (1902)—does not hinder the derivation of the instr. pl. in -ais from *-dis. 
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in some words preceded, or correspond to, the Slavic d-stems; cf. vody ‘of 
the water’ : Goth. watins, Zeny ‘of the woman’: Goth. qginéns (in ‘water’ the 
n-stem [originally r/n-stem, and neuter] is probably the oldest in Indo-Euro- 
pean, but in ‘woman’ it is only Germanic). This theory, among whose founders 
was Mikkola himself (BB 22.249-50 [1897]), is held e.g. by Brugmann, IF 
22.192 (1907-8) and Grundr.? 2.2.155, and is the only one quoted (although with 
doubt) by Leskien, Gramm.? 109. It is motivated by the soft ending -¢, which 
cannot be reconciled phonetically with *-ds (= Lith. -os etc.); phonetically, 
the alternation -y/-¢ seems indeed to point to *-ons. Morphologically, however, 
the idea that the d-stems, one of the largest noun types, would in one case have 
preserved in single words, and then extended, a form of preceding n-stems, is 
entirely unlikely. The reason for this process, according to Brugmann, would 
have been that the old gen. in *-dés phonetically gave *-a, thus coinciding with 
the nominative; but this development is questionable. 

I think with Meillet! 344, 398 that -y is the phonetic outcome of *-ds (*-ds 
becoming *-ds, *-ds, *-%, and -y), and that -¢ is analogical: because in the hard 
stems the gen. sg. had the same form as the nom.-ace. pl., -y (in the latter form 
from *-dns, *-dns), the soft-stem nom.-acc. pl. in -¢ also took the value of the 
gen. sg. (The old soft gen. sg. was probably in *-2, homonymous with the dative 
and locative.) 

Of the two forms of the instr. sg., the normal -ojg and the rare -g, Mikkola 
regards -g as the older; so (on the basis of Lith. -q) also Brugmann, Grundr.' 
2.630, ? 2.2.190; Leskien, Gramm.” 110; and Meillet! 344, ? 398. But we now know 
from the textual distribution (van Wijk 179 [1931]) that the older form in Slavic 
is -oj@ (: Skt. -ayd), and that -g has arisen first by haplology (in words in -eja 
and -eja), and then simply by the later Slavic contraction (outside Russian). 
So -g is most frequent (also relatively) in the Suprasliensis, a later text; the 
common pre-text of Marianus and Zographensis, according to Kurz, Slavia 
11.387 (1932), had only *-o79; in the Psalter sin. -g is the form spoken by the 
scribes; because they already spoke -ojg as -9, they also wrote (Ps. 70.19) the 
acc. *silg *tvojg (so Bol.) ‘tiv duvacretay cov’ inversely silojg twojejg (von Arnim, 
Psalt. sin. 241-2 [1930]). 

In Sanskrit too, -ayé seems to be older, and -é@ only due to haplology and 
shortening: it is most frequent in -y@ and -té for -yayd and -tdta; how far the 
adverbs in -é@ are from d-stems and not from consonant stems, is hard to make 
out (cf. Wackernagel—Debrunner 3.§59, with different interpretation). Similar is 
the situation in Avestan (Bartholomae, Grundriss d. iran. Phil. 1.123). Can 
Baltic -¢ have arisen from contraction? 

The final nasal of Slavic-Baltic is now regarded as isolated; formerly it was 
connected with Sanskrit and Avestan adverbs in -a@m (-q) (so e.g. Bartholomae 
lic. 122) and similar Greek and Latin forms, but these forms are no longer 
taken as instrumentals (Brugmann, Grundr.? 2.2.190; Wackernagel—Debrunner 
3.35); yet cf. now Saka pdtco ‘afterwards’ (from *-dm) contrasting with Av. 
pasca. 

§240 (7-declension): The 7-stem dativ: in -¢ cannot be the extended locative, 
because the two forms, as is well known, differ in accent: of SCr. kést ‘bone’, 
the dative is késti, but the locative is kdsti (= Cak. kosti). 
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§251 (adjective): According to Mikkola, the original 7- and u-adjectives have 
been transferred into yo-stems (a process not known to me). In the positive, 
however, he adds, they appear as oke-, oke-adjectives. If not in the positive, 
where, then, was the transfer? The comparative never had *-i- or *-u-. Did 
Mikkola perhaps think of Baltic and Germanic, which really have (in part) 
this transfer, cf. Lith. skanids ‘tasty’, dat. skanidm, and Goth. hardus ‘hard’, 
acc. hardjana etc.? 

§253 (comparative): Slavic has no ‘mvij7’, but only mon” vi, and it is this form 
that Leskien (probably correctly) explains as that of the compound adjective. 
— The connection of the -é- of the comparative (novéj») with the é-verbs is 
without foundation. 


§254 (cardinals): The y, former *a, of éetyre ‘four’ cannot be from *we. — 
“soto ‘hundert’ steht fiir zu erwartendes *seto (idg. kmtom, lit. Simtas) infolge 
des Schnellsprechens.” If Mikkola means that the a of soto has developed from 
*im owing to special conditions (so Vondr4k, Vergl. Gramm.? 147), he would 
in my opinion be correct. Neither the explanation as a loan from Iranian nor the 
assumption of a direct change m > »® (Meillet 56, ? 63) is justified. — P. 58: The 
normal (and no doubt Proto-Slavic) dual of ‘ten’ is desgti; deseté is an isolated 
variant. 

§255 (ordinals): I think Mikkola is right in deriving vstors ‘second’ from 
*otors, identical with Lith. afitras, Goth. anpar, Skt. dniara-. The vs- for *g- 
is difficult (the reasons for dissimilatory loss of the nasal which existed in soto 
are lacking here), but it may be due to some special association. Meillet’s theory 
( 56, ? 63) that vetors is, with + from *n, equal to Gk. a&repos (supposedly *nteros 
with secondary h), and that Lith. afitras, Goth. anpar have ‘prothetic’ a (*a + 
nteros), is erroneous. But Mikkola’s accent *gtoré is wrong. The exact agreement 
of Lithuanian, Gothic (with )), and Sanskrit leaves no doubt that the simple 
adjective had initial accent, *$tors. Mikkola’s accent is apparently based on 
Russ. vtordéj, but this is the compound form, in which the accent has shifted 
owing to the composition, as in Russ. dorogéj ‘dear’ from dérog, neuter dérogo. 
A further shift, back to the middle syllable, appears in Bg. vééri and Pol. wtéry 
(with 6 = u due to the novo-acute). 

§256 (Betonung der Zahlworter): ““Die Kardinalia mit pronominaler Flexion 
haben Endbetonung; weiter dava, troje, cetyre (jedoch nicht im Nom., vgl. ai. 
catvdrah); ebenso die Zahlen auf -» mit Ausnahme des Nominativs von devet», 
deseto, ...”: This statement is unclear (dsva is itself pronominal; the clause 
“jedoch nicht im Nom.” may refer only to éetyre, or also to deva and ftroje), 
and is wrong in several respects. 

The nominatives of ‘2’, ‘8’, and ‘4’, dava, troje, and éetyre, were probably 
accented on the same syllables as Skt. d(u)vd, trdyah, and catvdrah. Outside the 
nom.-acc., Modern Slavic, it is true, has predominantly end-accent: cf. Russ. 
instr. (the only dissyllabic case) dvumjd, tremjd, cetyromjd, Ukr. dvomd, tromd, 
éetyrmd, SCr. dvdja (pre-shift *dvaji), fem. dvtja, dat. dujéma; triju, trima; 
cetirtja, but cétirma; Cakavian has stem-accent: dvimi, trimi, éetirih (Belié 
§85). But how far are these end-accents old? In ‘3’ the phenomenon is no doubt 
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Proto-Indo-European, cf. Skt. (RV) trindm, trisi, and Gk. rpdv, tpi. But 
‘2’ in Sanskrit has stem-accent: d(u)vd, d(u)vdbhydm, d(u)vdyoh. Of course, it 
would be possible that the Sanskrit accent is secondary, and that Proto-Indo- 
European had end-accent also in ‘2’; but in an o-stem this is not very likely. 
If, however, the oblique end-accentuation of dava is unoriginal (it stems of 
course from ¢ri-), then we do not know when it arose; considering that the trans- 
formation of the declension of ‘2’, ‘3’, and ‘4’ is predominantly only post-Old- 
Church-Slavic, the new accent may be so too. The phenomena of ‘4’ are still 
more complicated and cannot be dealt with here. 

In the numerals in -», the nominative-accusatives of ‘5’ and ‘6’ have (against 
Mikkola’s formulation) initial accent: *pét» and *ésto, cf. Slov. pé and Sést, 
Cak. pét and Sést (Belié §85), and only those of ‘7’ and ‘8’ have end-accent: cf. 
Slov. sédam and ¢sam (long rise), Cak. sédam and dsam (short fall from short 
rise), both representing novo-acute, and original *sedm% and *osm%. This accent 
difference between ‘5’ (‘6’ originally is monosyllabic) and ‘7’, ‘8’ is Proto-Indo- 
European: to Slav. *péte, but *sedmb, *osmd, there correspond Skt. pdiica, 
but sapid, astd, and Gk. révre, but érrd, dxrw. Outside the nom.-acc., on the other 
hand, both groups have end-accent, cf. gen. Russ. pjaté as semi. This accent 
contrast *péto/*pelt is original (morphological), not phonetic; the -7 of the 
genitive does not attract the accent, cf. Russ. késti ‘of the bone’. 

In the ordinals, Mikkola strangely overlooked entirely the fact that, owing to 
the compound-adjective character of these words, the Modern Slavic accents 
(the only ones we know) are all secondary (cf. Meillet—Vaillant 174), and there- 
fore cannot be compared directly with extra-Slavic accents at all. The unorigi- 
nality of these accents appears immediately from Cakavian: péti, devéti, deséti 
(by analogy also sésti, sédmi, dsmi beside older Sésti, sédmi, smi) have a long 
rise, the secondary accent (the corresponding cardinals are pét, dévet, déset 
[Sést, sedam, dsam]). The stem-accent, therefore, e.g. of Slav. *pétojo (Russ. 
pidtyj, Bg. péti, SCr. pétt, Cak. pétt, Slov. péti) is a novo-acute (as also appears 
from the q and d of Pol. piqty and Cz. pdty), and has nothing to do with the stem 
accents of Lith. peftktas and Gk. réurros. Rather it has been drawn back from 
the second syllable: *pétaj» is from *petaj» (cf. Russ. Sestdj ‘sixth’ beside Ukr. 
Séstyj, Cak. Séstt). And whether *petij» itself is (with advance of the accent in 
the compound) from older *péts-j7o—as *dorgaj» (Russ. dorogdj) is from *do?gs-7> 
(cf. Russ. dérog)—and the original simple ordinal was *pés = Lith. pefikias, 
Gk. réurros; or whether *petdj> had this accent from the outset, and its base 
was a *peta = RV pakthd- (Wackernagel—Debrunner 3.407): this cannot be 
made out. 

The numerals ‘60’ to ‘90’, peto desets etc., according to Mikkola accent the 
second word. That is true for SCr. pedését (pre-shift *pedesét), Sezdését, sedamde- 
sét, osamdését, devedését, and the corresponding Bulgarian forms, but not for 
Russian. Here ‘50’ and ‘60’ on the one hand, and ‘70’ and ‘80’ on the other 
(‘90’, devyjanésto, is a form apart) differ in accent: ‘50’ and ‘60’ are pjatedesjdt 
(piddts’dt) and Sestedesjdt (S#zddts'dt), with the accent on desjdt, but ‘70’ and 
‘80’ accent the first numeral: sémodesjat (s’émdis‘t) and vésemedesjat (vdés‘md's't). 
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No doubt the difference of Russian reflects something old. Its reason is appar- 
ently that pjate and Sesto had old falls (*péto, *Sesto), but séme and vdsemr, 
as stated above, from *sedms and *osmb, had novo-acutes.® 

Probably the oldest accent of all the tens was on the first numeral, the one 
that varies in counting. This accent is (except in Serbo-Croatian) still preserved 
in the lower tens, ‘20’ to ‘40’, which are formed with the nom. dual deseti and 
nom. pl. desete (later -i): Slov. and Bg. (respectively) dvdjset, trideset, Stirideset 
and dvdjset, trijset, cetiriset, Russ. and Ukr. dvddcate, tridcaty» and dvdjcjate, 
irtjcjato (‘40’ is here sérok); only Serbo-Croatian differs, with duddesét (= *dvade- 
sét), tridesét, and, with the accent of the upper tens, éetrdését; Cak. dvdjset and 
tréjset are not clear (Belié §28), cetrdesét goes with Stokavian. The accent of the 
nom. pl. desete was an initial short fall, that of the nom. dual is problematical, 
but was probably early leveled with that of the plural. 

In the upper tens, on the other hand, formed with the gen. pl. desets, this 
form, which had a long novo-acute (*deséto [ef. Cak. pe-desét ‘50’] from older 
*deseto), attracted the accent from the first numeral, if it was a fall (as in *péto, 
*Séstv), but did not (at least in Russian), if it was a novo-acute itself (so in 
*sédmbv, *dsmv): hence Russ. pjatedesjdt and Sestodesjdt, but sémedesjat and 
vésemodesjat. 

In Slovenian, strangely, the accent of the upper tens differs both from Russian 
(at least in part) and from Serbo-Croatian: it is throughout on the first numeral: 
pétdeset, Séstdeset, sédamdeset, Osamdeset, devétdeset. It would be possible that 
South Slavic had originally the same accent difference as Russian: *pétdesét 
and *%ésidesét (’ long rise), but *sédamdeset and *dsamdeset (‘ short rise), and 
that Slovenian leveled in the opposite direction from Serbo-Croatian. But 
perhaps West South-Slavic never had this dichotomy: as the novo-acutes of 
*sédam and *dsam were short, but that of *desét was long, and West South-Slavic 
preserved quantity, the long rise of *desét may here from the outset have at- 
tracted the short rises of ‘7’ and ‘8’ just like the falls of ‘5’ and ‘6’. The first- 
member accent of Slovenian could also have originated in another way: it may 
be extended from the lower tens, ‘20’ to ‘40’, where, as we have seen, it is in accord 
with Russian, Ukrainian, and Bulgarian (not with Serbo-Croatian). Perhaps the 
influence of German also played a role. 

A similar accent difference as in the upper tens (also neglected by Mikkola) 
is shown by Russian in the teens: the majority of them have the accent on 
-nddcato, so dvenddcat» ‘12’, trinddcat» ‘13’, pjatnddcats ‘15’, etc.; but two, ‘11’ 
and ‘14’, accent the first member: odinnadcato, cetyrnadcato. Again odin- and 
éetyr- had acutes (respectively novo-acute and old acute), while dve-, éri-, and 
pjat- had falls (ef. SCr. dva, tri, pét); but ‘17’ and ‘18’ here go—probably by 
leveling—with the fall-forms. That the special accent of ‘11’ and ‘14’ is not due 
to the dissyllabicity of the first numeral appears from devjatnddcath ‘19’: here 
the first member had a fall (SCr. dévét). 

In the upper hundreds, where the long novo-acute of the gen. pl. *séto (a 
form not continued in South Slavic) again attracted the accent, Russian shows 


6 So, as I see afterwards, also R. Nachtigall, Akzentbewegung in der russischen Formen- 
und Wortbildung 1.71 (Heidelberg, 1922). 
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no accent difference between the compounds with ‘5’ and ‘6’ and those with ‘7’ 
and ‘8’: we have semosdt like pjatosét. The hundreds are less conservative than 
the tens. 


From the chapter on the verb (pp. 62-103) I note only a few points. For 
Mikkola, the indicative 1st sg. in -g is from *-dm (66); the Ist pl. in -m2 is from 
*.mon (88; *-mos, in Mikkola’s theory, would give *-mo [so Ukr. and SCr.]); 
the imperfect (3d sg.) in -éaSe is from *-é-éSe, and *-éSe = Gk. Lesb. (?) foxe 
(96) (the form is quoted from Alkman [Schwyzer 677, 708], whose language is 
basically Doric, not from Alkaios); ‘das baltische Futur mit dem Formans 
-sjo/sje- [in reality -s7-] ist ...der Optativ des sigmatischen Aorists” (98); the 
-oxe-aorist belongs with the Homeric imperfects and aorists in -cxov (102), so 
this late innovation is not only regarded as old, but its x/s is separated from 
that of the s-aorist. 

The verb *duzati, duse- ‘to blow’ is confused with dusiti ‘to suffocate’ (78), 
léZ9 ‘I lie down’ is confused with lézg ‘I creep’ (79), the section-on the je-verbs 
“ohne zweiten Stamm auf -a@’’ (§268) contains mostly verbs wirH a second stem 
in -a-; etc. 

Finally, a remark on the accent of the simple e-presents of the type *neséto 
‘he carries’, Russ. nesét / Cak. nesé. Like Meillet! and ? §213, Mikkola (89) 
ascribes this accent basically to the IE subtype with accented -e/o- (Skt. tuddiz). 
To me (as to others, like van Wijk) the connection of the accent of the Slavic 
type *neséie with that of the Skt. type tuddii is entirely questionable. Even 
morphologically, the situation is different from what Meillet thought: the 
weak-root simple presents were not frequent in Slavic at all, for the presents 
which Meillet regarded as such are in reality mostly historical characterized 
presents. 

But there is one thing we know about this accent type, and this should be 
stated: the accent was a (secondary) short rise. This intonation is directly 
attested in Cakavian. Here the ind. sg. is (Belié 239) nesén (’ long rise), nesé&, 
nesé (‘‘ short fall). The 1st sg. nesén has, as Stok. nésém (formerly *nesém), 
replaced older *nesu. The final Cak. n is phonetically from m. Nesén is formed 
upon nesés and nesé on the model of sidin, sidt%, sidt ‘I sit etc.’ and kopan, 
kopas, kopa ‘I dig etc.’ The length of nesén, different from the short vowel of 
neséS and nesé, is due to the fact that Cakavian regularly lengthens vowels 
before final n. The risinG tone of this long e, however, presupposes that, BEFORE 
the lengthening, -en had a short rise. And as nesén is formed on nesé§ and 
nesé, the short fall of these forms also must formerly have been a short rise. 
This change is normal in Cakavian: a former short rise becomes a short fall; 
only a (secondary) long rise is preserved. The long rise of the 1st sg. nesén proves, 
therefore, that the whole singular had formerly a short rise on the thematic 
vowel; where the vowel remained short, this rise became a fall; but where it was 
lengthened, the rising intonation is preserved. 

This secondary rise (novo-acute) is also indicated by the ze of Slovak: neszem, 
nesieS, nesie (Travnitek, Hist. mluvn. §348.2, end). How this short rise on the 


old penult originated is a different question, into which we cannot enter here. 
P. Tepesco, Yale University 
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Bibliografia jazykovedy na Slovensku v rokoch 1939-1947. By VincENT 
BianAr. (Kniznica Linguistica Slovaca, Svaézok 6.) Pp. 210. Bratislava: 
Academia Scientiarum et Artium Slovaca, 1950. 


Néretie troch slovenskfch ostrovov v Mad’arsku. By Jozer Srotc. (Slovdci 
v Mad’arsku, Svazok 1.) Pp. 543, with folding map. Bratislava: Statne 
Nakladatel’stvo, 1949. 


These two works are here treated together as indicating the amount and the 
quality of present-day linguistic studies by Slovak scholars. 

Until after the first world war, there were almost no Slovak linguists. In the 
1860’s Martin Hattala wrote about Slovak, and in the early years of this cen- 
tury Samuel Czambel wrote an extensive grammar, but most of the studies in 
dialectology and history were produced by non-Slovaks, principally Czechs. 
Even in the early 1930’s it was a Czech, Vaclav V4zn¥, who possessed the great- 
est collection of dialectological and historical materials and was thus chosen to 
write the articles on the Slovak dialects and the Slovak literary language for 
the encyclopedic survey of Czech and Slovak culture, Ceskoslovensk4 Vlas- 
tivéda. With the founding of the first Czechoslovak Republic in 1918, Slovak 
students began to study their own language. They learned linguistics in Brati- 
slava, in Brno, in Prague, and in Vienna, and in all four places came under the 
influence of the Prague Linguistic Circle. By the time the Republic was torn 
apart and the Slovaks were given their own state, there was a cadre of Slovak 
linguists trained in modern methods. This Bibliography of Linguistics in Slo- 
vakia 1939-1947, published by the Slovak Academy, shows what kind of work 
they have been doing. 

The 1117 entries are arranged according to four major subdivisions: general 
linguistics; Indo-European and adjoining languages; Slavic linguistics; and 
bibliography (including statistics, the organization of scientific projects, and 
necrologies). Almost every entry is accompanied by a summary of the contents 
with an occasional critical comment, so that it is a useful handbook. There is a 
full set of indexes of names and subjects. 

The largest section is of course that devoted to Slavic linguistics. Subdivisions 
are Proto-Slavic and Common Slavic; Church Slavic and Slavic languages 
other than Slovak; and Slovak. The last is broken down into history, dialects, 
the literary language, stylistics, personal and place names, and sources. 

The two headings Literary Language and Stylistics deal with matters which 
American linguists touch upon but rarely. The gap between the literary language 
and the spoken dialects on the one hand, and the far-reaching differences among 
those dialects on the other, give rise to a series of problems. What phonemes 
shall be used in the standard language? What vocalic lengths in which categories 
of inflections? How shall foreign words be inflected? Should the orthography 
be reformed, and if so, on what basis? This bibliography indicates that Slovak 
linguists have gone into such problems in general and in detail, and that they 
have dealt with how the schools should approach the questions. A number of 
articles are devoted to the sphere of technical terminology—legal, economic, 
geographical, and other. 
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It has long been one of the tenets of Russian linguists that literary style is an 
important field for the scientific linguist. The poet and the author necessarily 
use purely linguistic means to achieve some of their artistic effects, so it is the 
linguist who is best able to analyze such use of phonemes, grammatical cate- 
gories, and lexical and morphological elements from different social or regional 
dialects. The Prague School made significant contributions to this type of study, 
and Slovak linguists are proving themselves apt pupils. The bibliography con- 
tains a large number of studies of metrics, the function of various types of lex- 
ical elements in belles lettres, and what appear to be animated discussions of 
translation techniques. 

From the section on organization, we find that the Matica Slovensk4 is in 
the process of compiling a Slovak dictionary and that there is an attempt to 
organize the study of dialects according to an over-all plan. The linguistic mate- 
rial of the widest interest appears to be concentrated in the journals Linguistica 
Slovaka (Bratislava, 1939-), Slovo a Tvar (Bratislava, 1947-), Sbornik Matice 
Slovenskej pre jazykospyt (Turéiansky Sv. Martin, 1922-), Jazykovedny sbor- 
nik (Turé. Sv. Martin, 1946-) and Slovenské reé (Turé. Sv. Martin, 1933-). 


Jozef Stole’s exhaustive monograph, The dialects of three Slovak islands in 
Hungary, is a welcome change from the usual description of Slavic dialects, 
for it is clear and up-to-date. The three areas treated are (1) a group of villages 
some 30 miles west of Budapest, (2) some villages about 20 miles southwest of 
Budapest, and (8) some villages lying in the mountains in the northeastern 
part of Hungary. 

Each section is preceded by a description of the geographical situation and 
the available data on the arrival of the Slovaks in the settlements. (Stole deals 
only with settlements which reach back at least 150 years, although there are 
Slovaks in Hungary whose arrival is as recent as 25 years ago.) Then follows the 
phonology. The system of vowel phonemes is given, with notes on variations 
within the system from one village to the next. Each phoneme is then taken up 
separately: its phonetic qualities and variants are described in detail, and its 
relation to the phonemes of other dialects and the literary language is deter- 
mined. The same treatment is accorded to the consonants. Stole clearly sepa- 
rates the different levels in his discussions, so that there is no confusion between 
phonetics and phonemics, between description and history. Full attention is 
paid to the function of Hungarian phonemes as foreign elements in the dialects. 
The material is so presented that the reader is able to follow the analysis in 
detail and can thus reach his own conclusions if he should not agree with Stole’s 
interpretations. 

Morphology is dealt with in the same careful way. Differences in detail be- 
_ tween the dialects of different villages are discussed, first descriptively, then 
from the historical point of view, and a classification is determined. Finally the 
attempt is made to connect linguistic and historical data so as to ascertain the 
origin of the immigrants and the extent of the original settlement area. 

The conclusions are that the western islands treated belong to the West Slo- 
vak dialect group, the middle island (southwest of Budapest) to Central Slovak, 
and the most northeasterly group to East Slovak. But the dialect of certain of 
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the villages in the Biikk mountains to the west of Miskole represents a new 
dialect type which is the result of a mixture of West and East Slovak dialects 
with certain Central elements. Actually the new consonantal system of this 
type is like Central Slovak, but the distribution of the phonemes shows its dif- 
ferent origin. 

The material on which this monograph was based was gathered during a 
five-week trip during which the author was a member of a team urging the Slo- 
vaks to migrate to Czechoslovakia. It is difficult to see how he was able to ob- 
serve so much in such a whirlwind tour, under the conditions he describes, but 
he backs up his statements with concrete forms and states explicitly when he is 
unable to draw a conclusion for lack of data. Perhaps the most serious drawback 
of the volume is the skimpy amount (less than 20 pages) of connected text. But 
in view of the excellent treatment accorded the material at hand, the consistent 
arrangement of sections, and the complete index, one can only congratulate the 
author on his work. There will probably be little further work on these dialects, 
since their speakers will either become completely magyarized (all of them already 
speak Hungarian) or will migrate to Slovakia and adapt their speech accord- 
ingly. Studies of the dialects of other Slovaks in Hungary are said to be in 
preparation. 


Horace G. Lunt II, Harvard University 


Makedonska gramatika. By Krume Keprsxi. Pp. 154. Skopje: DrZavno 
knigoizdatelstvo na NR Makedonija, 1950. 


In the years between the two world wars, a great deal was written about the 
Slavic dialects spoken in Macedonia. Some fairly extensive collections of con- 
temporary texts were published, along with some historical material, but most 
of the writings were devoted to demonstrating that these dialects were either 
Bulgarian or Serbian.! The official language of most of the area was Serbian, 
while Bulgarian and Greek were used in the parts of Macedonia outside of 
Yugoslavia. A few plays and some poems written in the Macedonian dialects 
were viewed by Serbian and Bulgarian critics merely as interesting little folk 
productions. 

But a large number of Macedonians felt otherwise. During the 19th century 
unsuccessful efforts had been made to create a Macedonian literary language by 


1 An excellent survey of these materials is to be found in the article by M. Malecki, 
Z zagadnien dialektologii macedoriskiej, Rocznik Slawistyezny 14.119-44 (1938). Gram- 
matical data on various dialects are most complete in L’Evangéliaire de Kulakia, un parler 
slave du Bas-Vardar (Paris, 1938), by A. Mazon and A. Vaillant. Extensive texts and useful 
lexicons are contained in Mazon’s Contes slaves du Macédoine sud-occidentale (Paris, 
1923), and Documents, contes et chansons slaves de l’Albanie du sud (Paris, 1936), par- 
ticularly in the latter, although these dialects differ in important particulars from stand- 
ard Macedonian. A. Belié’s thorough description of the western dialect of Galitnik (Gal- 
itki dijalekat = Srpski dijalektoloS8ki zbornik VII, Beograd-Srem. Karlovci, 1935) gives 
much information pertinent to standard Macedonian; but his theories on the history and 
affinities of Macedonian dialects have been rejected by most scholars. Materials from the 
central dialects are mostly in old Bulgarian periodicals. They are not reliable for phonetic 
studies but are valuable for syntax and vocabulary. Many of the texts have been reprinted 
by the Macedonians since 1945 as examples of the living folk-language. 
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using in the schools textbooks written in the local dialects. In the 20th century, 
a small group of educated Macedonians continued to write their own language 
despite the official opposition of Bulgarian, Greek, and Yugoslav authorities. 
When during the second world war partisans took to the hills to fight the Bulgar 
and German invaders, one of their dreams was cultural (including linguistic) 
autonomy. In 1944 the skeleton government of the Peoples Republic of Mace- 
donia adopted a resolution that the official language would be Macedonian. 
Shortly after, the Germans were driven out and the new state began to function 
within the framework of Federal Yugoslavia. 

From being the language of a few plays and poems, of underground news bulle- 
tins and political exhortations, Macedonian almost overnight became the official 
medium of communication in a state with over a million inhabitants. At present 
it serves in some 1500 elementary and secondary schools, a number of technical 
(agricultural, economic, industrial, and medical) schools, and a university with 
six faculties. Daily newspapers and other periodicals appear regularly in Mace- 
donian. The native of Skopje may see presentations of As You Like It and Tar- 
tuffe in his theater, hear Tosca and The Bartered Bride in his opera house, and 
read Tom Sawyer, selections from the Iliad, and stories by Gorki, all in his own 
language. Apart from a flood of translations from many languages, the body of 
Macedonian textbooks and learned publications in all fields is growing steadily. 
For the linguist, the practical problem of describing this living language takes 
precedence over the academic question of the historical affinities of the dialects 
to their neighbors. 

The norms of literary Macedonian had been partly worked out for the under- 
ground publications during the war years. It had been clear from the start that 
the basis must be the central dialects (Veles-Prilep-Bitola-Ki¢evo), since they 
are spoken by the largest section of the population, and the other dialects 
shade off from them to Serbian in the north and Bulgarian in the east. But 
even the central dialects are not entirely homogeneous; and moreover the edu- 
cated Macedonians had all attended Serbian or Bulgarian schools or both, and 
tended to write those languages. Thus there was a pressing need to establish a 
standard to guide people learning to write forms which they had been taught 
for years to reject. 

A linguistic commission hastily codified the major outlines of the orthography 
and morphology in a 20-page pamphlet (Makedonski pravopis; Skopje, 1945); 
and this was followed shortly by an outline grammar by Krume Kepeski. In 
view of the pressing need, the grammar was reprinted in 1947, with minor cor- 
rections, and an enlarged Orthography was issued in April 1948. Now we have an 
entirely new version of Kepeski’s Grammar, reflecting the collective experience 
of the first five years of the official Macedonian literary language. 

Kepeski has written a normative grammar, expressly intended for the second- 
ary schools, and therefore concerned with prescription rather than description. 
As is inevitably the case, many questions which the foreigner wants to ask 
cannot be answered from a school grammar. But by taking it together with other 
available materials, it is possible to get a fair picture of the language. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that the Macedonian linguistic authorities 
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are not insisting on rigid prescription for the new language. They are familiar 
with the history of the other Slavic literary languages and are aware of the 
futility of dogmatic dicta in the face of majority usage. The little journal Make- 
donski jazik (Macedonian language), published monthly since January 1950 
by the Yugoslav Languages department of Skopje University, makes no attempt 
to standardize the usage of its contributors, and presents criticisms and recom- 
mendations without polemics. At the same time it decries the tendency of the 
local press to use local dialect forms rather than the recommended standards, 
and insists on greater attention of all cultural workers to careful use of the lan- 
guage. Every effort is being made to steer a middle course between the extremes 
of puristic nationalism and indiscriminate borrowing from other languages. 
Analysis of the available texts in folk dialects is used to demonstrate the native 
means for word-formation, and the new terminology of modern life is being 
constructed as far as possible with native elements, although there is no hesita- 
tion to borrow useful international words. Questions of grammar, orthography, 
and terminology are frequently discussed in the daily press and in the leading 
cultural reviews (particularly Nov Den; Skopje, 1945-). 
The phonemes are as follows: 
ieu 
e a O 


p 
b 
f 
Vv 
m 


h 
| 
r 

The vowel system is that of nearly all Macedonian dialects? and also of the 
neighboring Serbian and Bulgarian dialects. a is however a marginal phoneme 
in the literary language, and occurs only when an otherwise initial r is followed 
by a consonant (/ar8/ ‘rye’) and in foreign words which have not been fully 
assimilated (/kesmet/ ‘good fortune’ < Turk. kismet). In the orthography it 
is represented by an apostrophe: ’rz, k’smet. r functions also as a vowel (as 
in Serbocroatian, not in Bulgarian): /prf/ ‘first’. Hiatus is frequent, and a suc- 
cessicn of two like vowels is often pronounced as a long vowel, although phone- 
mically and orthographically it is bisyllabic. 

The consonant system is that of Serbocroatian, with the exception of the 
voiced sibilant affricate 3,3 but the pronunciation of the palatals k, g, 7, and | 
is somewhat different. & and ¢ have less of a sibilant offglide than the corre- 
sponding SC é d. In some dialects (and in the literary pronunciation of many 
individuals) & and ¢ appear before all front vowels, k and g being restricted to 
position before back vowels or pause. % and [| are described as ‘semi-soft’, which 


2 The southwest Macedonian dialects of Albania and Greece, as well as the extreme south- 
eastern dialects near Salonika, seem to have another vowel, transcribed d and ‘4 by Mazon 
(Documents 35-8). From his descriptions, however, it seems to be identical with a sound I 
have heard on records, and is perhaps best interpreted as ja or a diphthong ia, which would 
mean that the vowel system of these dialects too is the same. 

3 3 is not found in all dialects, and an article in Makedonski jazik 1.92-3 complains of 
errors in its use in the daily press. 
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would seem to indicate that their general pitch is lower than SC ‘soft’ nj and 
lj. Sketches of the tongue-positions give 7 (19) but not n, J (21) but not J, so 
that we have no basis for direct comparison. The % is articulated farther for- 
ward than in Serbian, and one may suppose the same for |. The exact pronun- 
ciation must differ from dialect to dialect, for spelling usage varies considerably. 
The grammar indicates (not explicitly) a distinction between /, | and Jj (luge 
‘people’, [ubov ‘love’, iljada ‘1000’). The last is doubtless a biphonemic com- 
bination of ‘soft’ | and j.4 Unlike Serbian, there are no final voiced stops, frica- 
tives, or affricates. 

The orthography .is essentially phonemic, with some morphophonemic ele- 
ments and some inconsistencies. The alphabet is Serbian cyrillic, except that 
the Serbian é and d are replaced by k and g with acute accents, and the symbol 
S has been taken from Old Church Slavic for 3. The system is morphophonemic 
in failing to indicate the voicelessness of a final consonant (/grat/ ‘city’, spelled 
grad) which alternates with a voiced consonant in suffixed forms (gradot ‘the 
city’). The spelling of prefixes is inconsistent, for phonemic and morphophonemic 
principles are mixed, with no clear criterion as a guide. It seems strange to dis- 
tinguish between besmrten (for bez + s-) ‘deathless, immortal’ and bezzakonen 
‘lawless’ on the grounds that in the former the meaning of the prefix (‘without’) 
is not ‘underlined’ (17). The implication is that the pronunciation has a single 
consonant at the morpheme boundary in either case. No hint is given as to the 
pronunciation in other instances where a double consonant is written (pette 
‘the 5’, petti ‘the 5th’, Zivotta ‘the life’, oddelam ‘I separate’, ottamu ‘from there’); 
in all these cases the double consonant marks a morpheme boundary. A further 
inconsistency is the distaste for the letter f, which leads to the use of v except 
before a vowel (sakav ‘I wanted’, vpregnam ‘I hitch’). Diacritics may be used to 
make a visual distinction between homonyms (e.g. 7 ‘her’ / 7 ‘and’). 

Probably the thorniest problem to the Macedonian writer is the distribution 
of the three fricatives v, j and x. x is virtually unknown in native words, but 
appears in some recent borrowings from various sources. v has been completely 
lost in some dialects, 7 is very rare in others. Sometimes such loss results in 
hiatus, in others it is repaired by the addition.of v or 7. The grammar lays down 
specific rules and the prescribed orthography is apparently equally precise, 
but the dialect variety is so great that the daily press seems unable to conform 
to the recommended standard. 

Stress is fixed on the antepenult (or of course the penult of two-syllable words). 
This rule applies not only to the word but to some word groups, so that certain 
pronouns may function as enclitics and various other pronouns, prepositions, 
and auxiliaries as proclitics. From the evidence of Kepeski’s short accented text 
(27) and various accented texts from the central dialects published elsewhere, 
it is apparent that the antepenultimate accent of the word-group is not entirely 
rigid,’ and it is probable that such variables as lexical emphasis and sentence 


4 The problem cannot be studied satisfactorily from the texts, since some presses do not 
possess the letter / and use Jj as a makeshift equivalent. 

5 Examples from Kepeski (27): jéglenar ‘shepherd’, jaglénarot ‘the shepherd’; kéj nego 
‘to him’, pé glava ‘on (the) head’; 3#é6 saka ‘what he wishes’; dé pravi ‘that he do’ (but kako 
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rhythm play a part in its determination. Foreign words which ‘are felt as such’ 
(26) may have the stress on some other syllable than the antepenult (komunzké, 
literattira) but there is a tendency to assimilate them to the prevailing pattern. 

In spite of the simplicity of this accent system, Macedonian intellectuals 
sometimes deviate from it, mainly in formal speech; for they are still much under 
the influence of the Bulgarian and Serbian they learned in school. B. Koneski 
has connected this with an attempt to differentiate between styles of speech, 
and decries it (MJ 1.141-4). 

The accent system is one of the most typical features of Macedonian, setting 
it off from all other Slavic languages. The fixed antepenultimate stress is pecu- 
liar to the central and to most western dialects, i.e. to the largest and most 
populous area. In the southwest (in Albania and Greece) there is a fixed penulti- 
mate stress, while in a group of dialects to the east the stress may fall only on 
one of the last two syllables in some dialects, or on one of the last three in others. 
In the most easterly Macedonian dialects (mainly in Bulgaria) stress is free, 
as it is in Bulgarian. 

In morphology and syntax, Macedonian is clearly of the Bulgarian type. 
Special forms expressing case have been reduced to a minimum. Personal pro- 
nouns have, beside the nominative, a dative and a ‘general case’; masculine 
nouns have (or may have) the ‘general case’ in the singular; neuters, feminines, 
adjectives, and numerals are not declined. Masculine and feminine nouns have, 
however, a vocative singular form, and an adjective modifying a masculine 
vocative has a special ending. 

The verbal system is rich: present, aorist, imperfect, and imperative are ex- 
pressed by special forms, while future, perfect, pluperfect, and conditional 
tenses are made with the aid of auxiliaries. All these except the present may be 
of perfective or imperfective aspect, and further there seems to be a consistent 
contrast between witnessed and reported action (again excluding present tense). 
In general, the l-participle has acquired a meaning of irreality, and is used in 
various combinations to denote reported or conditional action. On the whole, 
Kepeski’s distinctions seem to be borne out by the evidence of the texts avail- 
able, but there are some cases where he has failed to indicate whether certain 
forms are contrasted in meaning or are merely formal alternates. 

However, his description of the verb is weak. He does not trace any one deb 
through all the possible forms and tenses, and his statements concerning stems 
are often unsatisfactory. The native can of course make the analogical forms to 
fill in the gaps, but even this is not entirely desirable for a prescriptive grammar. 
Kepeski fails to point out that the /-participle can be formed from either the 
imperfect stem (usually imperfective verbs) or the aorist stem (usually perfective 
verbs), a feature not found in all Macedonian dialects. The use of the ‘present’ 
and ‘imperfect’ forms of perfective verbs is not mentioned explicitly, although 
examples show that they occur in future and conditional clauses. The treatment 
of the conditional and concessive phrases (which, incidentally, belongs to syntax 





da sdéka ‘as if he wishes’); bolnaté noga ‘the sore foot’; éko ne gé storis ‘if you don’t do it’, 
but in the next line, go stéril ‘he did it’. 
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rather than morphology) does not make clear the relationship of the locutions 
with the particles ke and bi, and completely ignores the equally important da. 

Kepeski sensibly divides the verbs into an a-group, an 7-group, and an e-group, 
according to the characteristic vowel of the present tense. But he then obscures 
the grouping by using the Ist sg. as the name-form, and here aL verbs have 
-am. It would be far better to use the unambiguous 3d sg. forms (1st sg. vikam, 
nosam, idam ‘call, carry, go’; 3d sg. vika, nosi, ide). Since the e-verbs do not exist 
in certain dialects (having gone over to the 7-group), Kepeski prints a list of 
some 800 verbs which belong to this class. Surely it would be more helpful to the 
student if this list gave the form which he has to remember, rather than the 
ambiguous form which is the same as in his own dialect. 

Here it might be noted that Kepeski’s descriptions should be considerably 
tightened up. He states, for instance, that the masculine articles are -ot/-on/-ov. 
This does not account for the feminine-like forms in slugata ‘the servant’ and 
the like. The article is said to be added to the adjectival form in -2 (nov ‘new’, 
noviot), ‘the one-time form for the definite aspect’ (57). But descriptively this 
form novi can only be called a vocative. The statement of the formation of the 
aorists (90) gives the impression that present and aorist stems are always alike, 
and is entirely too vague to enable anyone to predict a form correctly. It is to 
be hoped that Macedonian linguists will take the opportunity offered by the lack 
of tradition in their own language to break away from the traditions of Bulgarian 
and Serbocroat grammarians. Kepeski has made only a few hesitating steps out 
of the old ruts. 

A Macedonian text is instantly recognizable as different from Bulgarian, 
although words and constructions are very similar. This is due to the frequent 
occurrence of the reflexes of old phonemes whose historical development has 
been different in the two languages. Chief among these is ‘strong «’, which be- 
came Mac. o (Bg. = a), appearing in the masculine definite article (gradot, 
Bg. gradét) and in numerous suffixes and roots. *9 > a only in Macedonian (pat 
‘road’, raka ‘hand’; Bg. pot, reka, SC piit, rika). *tj and *dj > kg asa rule, but 
echoes of Bg. St 2d are also found.® Of less frequent occurrence is ol < *] < 
*2l, *ol, *lo, *lo (volk ‘wolf’, solza ‘tear’; Bg. valk, selza; SC vik, siza). Complete 
loss of x or its replacement by v is unknown in literary Bulgarian, but is found 
in some instances in literary Serbocroatian. 

Macedonian is characterized by a threefold definite article. Besides the gen- 
eral -ot there is -on, which specifies that the known object referred to is at a 


6 This feature has caused the greatest amount of controversy, since these reflexes have 
been traditionally regarded as one of the significant criteria for classifying Slavic languages. 
The Serbian linguists claim £ g as a sign of the SC affinities of Macedonian; the Bulgars 
dismiss it as a late and minor borrowing during periods of Serbian hegemony in the area; 
while a third theory holds that it is original and pure Macedonian, not due to any outside 
influence. The historical data indicate considerable internal migration in Macedonia, and 
the confused distribution of these reflexes in different words in the various dialects is best 
explained by dialect mixture and borrowings, but the facts to clarify this complicated 
problem are not yet fully available. Literary Macedonian usage shows that variants are 
permitted still, e.g. pomok ‘help’ beside pomo’ and pomo%t. 
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distance but still in sight, while -ov specifies close proximity (maZot ‘the man’, 
mazon ‘the man over there’, mazov ‘the man here’; fem. Zena-ta, -na, -va ‘the 
woman’, neut. dete-to, -no, -vo ‘the child’; pl. -te, -ne, -ve).” 

A striking syntactical feature is the anticipation of an object (direct or in- 
direct) by the use of a pronoun: go vidov filmot ‘I saw (go = it) the film’; mu 
go dadov na éovekot ‘I gave it to (mu = him) the man’. A pronoun may also be 
doubled: mene mi go donesoa ‘they brought it to ME’, niv gi sretnav ‘I met THEM’ .® 
The syntax of Macedonian dialects is by no means uniform, and a Bulgarian 
sketch of the Prilep dialect lists 14 syntactical features different from standard 
Bulgarian.? The works of Macedonian authors show wide variation in syntac- 
tical usage, partly because of the habits left over from their school Bulgarian 
and Serbian. Discussions of a number of points of syntax have appeared in 
print, and undoubtedly in time most of the present differences will be ironed 
out. 

It is apparent at every step that there are many problems yet to be solved 
before Macedonian will present a homogeneous pattern. Kepeski’s grammar 
gives frequent doublets as permissible, some of them purely phonetic (pl. suffio 
-ovi or -ot, e.g. gradovi/gradot ‘cities’), some of them forms of different historical 
origin (voc. sine or sinu ‘son’). Lexical variants are frequent in all types of 
vocabulary. But already a unifying process is visible which rejects certain 
alternates. For instance, the present-tense suffix of one of the most common 
classes of verbs was changed in 1948 when it became apparent that the formerly 
recommended forms were not acceptable to most writers. For the northern and 
eastern pisue ‘writes’ and zborue ‘speaks’, the more widespread forms pisuva 
and zboruva were substituted. It is interesting that the alternative -ua is not 
recommended, although this is the form in Prilep and some other dialects, 
parallel to the -ovi/-oi mentioned above. Apparently the tendency is to write 
intervocalic v even where it is not always to be pronounced; for Koneski recom- 
mends -ovi as preferable to -oc (MJ 1.50). 

Macedonian linguists have been studying the dialects, history, and structure 
of Macedonian intensively. It is said (MJ 1.110) that some dialect studies are 
already completed, and that others will be finished soon. The bases are being laid 
for a thorough descriptive grammar of the literary language, based on actual 


7 This grammatical insistence on close definition seems to be carried out in other cases 
in certain Macedonian dialects, such as the formal distinction between witnessed and re- 
ported action in the verbal system. Further, Kepeski carefully prescribes (107) a distinc- 
tion in the preposition ‘in, into’ used with a definite or non-definite noun: v reka ‘in a river’ 
but vo rekata ‘in THE river’, vo Morava ‘in THE Morava (river)’. This usage is the subject 
of a special article by Koneski (MJ 1.51-9), illustrated by folk texts from Prilep. But liter- 
ary usage is not uniform, and it is probable that many dialects make no such fine distinc- 
tion, just as some have only a single definite article. 

® Although this usage is typically Macedonian, some Bulgarian dialects have something 
similar in certain cases, but without the scope or consistency of Macedonian. Parallels 
have been pointed out in Rumanian, Albanian, and Greek dialects; cf. Mazon and Vaillant, 
L’Evangéliaire de Kulakia 178. 

*D. Miréev, Belezki po prilepskija govor, Sbornik za narodni umotvorenija, nauka i 
kniZnina 20.32-4 (1904). 
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usage, and for a dictionary. It is to be hoped that the publication of these mate- 
rials will not be delayed. 


Horace G. Lunt II, Harvard University 


Constancy in Livy’s Latinity. By Konrap Griss. Pp. [vii], 176, lithoprinted. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. 


Little has been written in the last generation about Livy’s style and ‘Latin- 
ity’. Gries points out that for fifty years scholars have based their assumptions 
about it principally on one article and the influence that article has had. It was 
written by S. G. Stacey, a pupil of the great Eduard Wolfflin, and was published 
in the Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie 10.17-82 under the title Die Ent- 
wickelung des livianischen Stiles. 

It is the purpose of Gries’s thesis ‘to attempt to rectify’ Stacey’s ‘mistaken 
concept of linguistic development and of Augustan theory and practice.’ The 
picture of Livy’s style and method, as well as of the linguistic atmosphere of an 
important period in the history of the Latin language, is both ‘exaggerated and 
false’ as given by Stacey. He, and those who have followed him, have assumed 
(a) that in the first two decades of Livy’s work he consciously assumed ‘poetical’ 
style since he was dealing largely with legend; (b) that upon becoming aware 
that his style deviated from the Ciceronian prescriptions, he consciously made a 
change and modeled his writing on the Ciceronian ideal. The thesis clearly shows 
both these assumptions to be false; hence its title. It also brings out certain 
other facts worth considering. 

Livy wanted to write a history for his contemporaries; it is very doubtful 
that he would have copied Ciceronian Latin, already nearly a generation old. 
There was no need or reason for him to look to any one author of the past, any 
more than there is for us today. Language is, indeed, as Gries says, a living usage 
with varying levels of appropriateness (though I would object to the addition 
of the word ‘correctness’). As to how much ‘restraint’ on usage could have been 
exercised by ‘an educated upper class’ there is great doubt; it is reasonable to 
suppose that it was negligible, even as it is today in a society where a much higher 
percentage may be loosely described as ‘educated’. The fact is that Livy might 
well have been influenced here and there by the language of his sources, and an 
occasional reflection of them in his language is natural. 

Of basic important to Gries’s thesis (and to any other work of the same sort) 
is his exposition of the problem of determining ‘the precise sphere to which a 
given usage at a given time is to be assigned’. The problem is doubly difficult in 
Latin, and the false conclusions about Livy’s work are at least in part the result 
of ignoring it. If a word is first found in some author, that is no proof that it 
is his own invention. What seems archaic because it is found in Plautus and 
Terence, but not in Cicero and Caesar, may have been avoided by the latter 
(at least in their literary works) because it was still colloquial and not accepted 
as standard. Similarly, what observers have classed as ‘poetic’ in Livy just 
because it is found only ‘in poetry’ may not have struck Livy or his contem- 
poraries as anything but perfectly ordinary. Neologisms and other deviations 
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from ‘standard’ usage start somewhere (my belief is that it is almost always in 
conversation); it is somewhat a matter of chance who first happens to use them 
in writing, and Gries is entirely right in warning against jumping at any con- 
clusions on such a basis. 

Gries has plenty of evidence to refute Stacey and others. This is presented in 
two parts: Usages wrongly claimed as poetic or reminiscent of the poets, and 
Usages wrongly claimed as proof of stylistic development. There are fifty-five 
items in the former section and thirty-four in the latter. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting among the former is the discussion of the use of amnis vs. fliimen. 
The former is supposed to be more ‘poetic’, yet Livy shows no trace of a shift 
from it to flimen when he shifts from his earlier accounts of the legends to the 
later decades where he was supposed to have remodeled his style on Cicero. 
There are 107 occurrences of amnis to 104 of fluimen (Vergil’s score is 61 to 94). 
Among items in the latter section a typical one is the discussion of the use of 
coepisse and désinere with the infinitive. Here, as everywhere else, the evidence 
for constancy in Livy is conclusive. 

It is not necessary to cite more statistics; Gries has proved his thesis. He has 
done more than this: he has shown that an impressionistic approach to a linguis- 
tic problem has again produced false conclusions. One suspects that there are a 
good many more such fallacies, and not merely among classical scholars and 
their works. But classical scholars above all must resolve no longer to base 
conclusions on the projection of their private beliefs; and they must recognize 
how very limited is the material available for linguistic studies. Fancied features 
of style and usage in classical writings, inferred as they so often are from nothing 
but the absence of contrary evidence, must no longer be accepted as proved. 

| Joun F. Gummere, William Penn Charter School 


Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachrdume. By WALTHER VON WaRT- 
BURG. (Bibliotheca Romanica; Series prima: Manualia et commentationes, 
Vol. 8.) Pp. x, 158, with 18 folding maps. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 
1950. 


Since most linguists, especially Romanists, will be acquainted with Wart- 
burg’s article of the same title in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie 56.1- 
48 (1936), and since detailed reviews of it are easily accessible,! I shall, to begin 
with, simply list whatever revisions of detail and additions are new in the pres- 
ent book. The older article itself has been reprinted almost verbatim (it consti- 
tutes about one half of the volume) and the new material is interpolated in, or 
appended to, the original text. 

5-19: The pre-Latin substratum, and cases of regional conservatism within 
Latin, especially with regard to vowel development. 


1 See for example Gerhard Rohlfs, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen 169.310-1 (1936); Friedrich Schiirr, Romanische Forschungen 50.317-26 (1936) ; 
Benvenuto Terracini, Archivio Glottologico Italiano 28.71-3 (1936); Elise Richter, Litera- 
turblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie 58.259-64 (1937); G. Gougenheim, 
Bulletin de la Société de linguistique de Paris 38.3.78-9 (1937); M. Valkhoff, Museum 45.13- 
4 (1937); Iorgu Iordan, Buletinul Institutului de filologie romin% 4.250-2 (1937); Sextil 
Puscariu, Dacorumania 9.447 (1938). 
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24-6: The vocabulary of Sardinian Latin; the retention of final [s] in Sardinia, 
as opposed to its treatment in the rest of the eastern Romania, which seems to 
Wartburg to bear out his thesis that in Sardinia, as elsewhere, the social com- 
position of the colonizing groups determined what kind of Latin should prevail. 
Continued pronunciation of final [s] is due to the speech habits of the higher 
classes; where Latin-speaking colonists were primarily of the lower classes 
(Italy, Rumania), final [s] does not appear in Romance. 

38-45: The non-palatalization of [u] before [n] in the otherwise palatalizing 
Gallo-Roman territory where [u] > fy]. On the all-important question whether 
this change was due to Keltic influence, Wartburg is inclined to accept the sub- 
stratum theory despite geographical and chronological objections. 

47-8: Cases of [y] in the eastern part of northern Italy. 

58-9: The absence of palatalization of [k] and [g] before [a] in Normandy and 
Picardy, although [a] itself was palatalized to [ie]. Wartburg sees in this phenome- 
non the regression or checking of a palatalizing tendency under the influence 
of a Germanic (Frankish, Norman) superstratum. 

61-2: The eastward continuation of the very old Spezia—Rimini line, separat- 
ing western from eastern Romance: a difficult problem because of the sparsity 
of information. In view of Vegliotic and Dalmatian and of the Latin elements of 
Serbo-Croatian, the linguistic boundary is fixed to the north of Illyria. 

77-9: The diphthongization of [0] and [e] before palatals in the western Ro- 
mania. 

87-101: A major new chapter on Franco-Provencal, which had been promised 
in the article of 1936 (33-4) but had to wait for the completion of Gamillscheg’s 
Romania Germanica (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934-6). Wartburg finds superstratic 
Burgundian peculiarities in the phonemic structure of Franco-Provengal. Essen- 
tially the area is characterized by the treatment of Latin accented [a], but to 
the north and to the south are located intermediate territories furnishing transi- 
tions to French and Provencal respectively. The boundary of this Franco- 
Provengal area is difficult to fix linguistically; it depends on the isoglosses that 
one chooses to emphasize. The extent of the ancient Burgundian lands can be 
determined through local names. 

102-3: For northern Gaul a bilingual period is postulated lasting several 
hundred years, from Clovis to the 9th century. The length of the period and the 
strong ethnic amalgamation are propitious to linguistic (here superstratic) 
interaction. 

104-6: While diphthongization of Latin vowels in northern France was due to 
a lengthening of those vowels by Germanic articulatory habits, Old High Ger- 
man in turn, under the influence of the new Romance diphthongal phonemes in 
the northern French bilingual area, began also to diphthongize its [0] and [e]. 

110-6: The effects of the Germanic superstratum on French syntax (use of 
demonstrative pronouns, word order). 

117-31: The diphthongization of accented [o, e, 9, €] in northern and central 
Italy. Wartburg advances the theory of a general diphthongization in Italy, 
as in France, and claims that modern monophthongs in Italy are a secondary 
development. He makes a good case for interpreting existing diphthongs as 
remnants. 
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133, 134-7: The change of [a] to [e] in northern and parts of central Italy, and 
in the Gallo-Italian dialects of Sicily. 

139-42: Against the explanation of diphthongization in northern and central 
Italy on the basis of umlaut; on umlaut in Italian. 

144-6: The difference between French and Italian developments. Italian seems 
to have been less receptive to the Germanic (Langobard) superstratum than 
French; the reasons for this must have been socio-historical, not merely linguis- 
tic. Yet it was strong enough to reduce the depth of the dialectal cleavage de- 
veloping along the Spezia—Rimini line which the Langobards straddled. 

153: A treatment (unfortunately very brief) of Iberian developments. 

The article of 19386 was accompanied by seven maps, of which six are re- 
produced in the present book. (The indication of scale in four of them has not 
been changed, although the maps have been reduced in size!) One map (of the 
Italian vowels) was revised and redrawn in five separate maps. Seven, of which 
two have appeared in other publications by Wartburg, are new. (Map no. 9 
is lacking in my copy.) The new maps are as good as, and even better than, 
those of the older article. They are excellent examples of how the historian 
should use linguistic atlases. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail every argument advanced in this book. 
Each point is plausible enough if one accepts the method and the basic premises 
upon which it rests. In the vast majority of cases these premises concern the 
effectiveness of a linguistic substratum and/or superstratum. The argument is 
forced upon the reader discreetly, and always accompanied by sound evidence. 
The thesis of the strata (my avoidance of the term ‘hypothesis’ may forewarn 
the reader of my own position) holds that the major dialectal divisions, the 
Ausgliederung, of the Romania are due not only, indeed not even primarily, 
to an undisturbed development of Latin in the various areas, but rather to the 
effects of linguistic (not ethnic or racial) substrata and superstrata. The sense 
in which Wartburg employs these terms is fully explained on pp. 155-7, note 1. 
For some reason the superstratum has fared better among linguists than the 
substratum, possibly because in the Romania the former consists of more widely 
known languages (Germanic). But it will not do to accept it and to reject the 
substratum (Keltic, Italic, Etruscan, Iberian): the two are essentially the same. 
Hither one of them can explain shifts (in varying degrees) from an older feature 
(of pronunciation, syntax, vocabulary, or morphology) as due to the presence 
of a large number of non-native speakers, regardless of whether they constitute 
an older stock learning the idiom of newcomers (substratum: the Kelts of Gaul 
learning and modifying Latin), or come as invaders impressing their linguistic 
stamp upon the speech of the natives (superstratum: the Gallo-Romans ac- 
quiring some Frankish speech habits). Whereas, ordinarily, linguistic foreignness 
is for social and practical reasons avoided by a speaker and remedied to the 
best of his ability, or at least borne with resignation as a burden (more or less 
oppressive, depending on the attitude of the society in which he lives), it is pre- 
cisely the foreign accent which becomes the norm under special historical and 
linguistic conditions. Such conditions favorable to substratum and superstra- 
tum prevailed in the Romania; by contrast, they do not prevail, or at least not 
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to the same extent, with respect to the superstratic foreignness of European 
immigrants to the United States, or with respect to an Indian substratum in 
America. I can discern no implication in this book of Wartburg’s that such lin- 
guistic phenomena are in any manner connected with ethnic or racial superiority, 
or with cephalic measurements. 

- Wartburg’s substratum and superstratum do not simply blanket the Romania 
without leaving room for any other explanation of linguistic change. He chooses 
affected areas judiciously, and presents both historical and linguistic evidence 
to sustain his case. He even rejects the possibility of a substratum where others 
favor it (the quantity—quality change of Latin vowels, for which Lausberg cited 
an Oscan-Umbrian substratum; the retention of final [s] in the western Romania, 
for which Mohl made the Kelts responsible); and he repudiates a superstratum, 
even though the results may point to one, wherever it cannot be supported by 
historical, non-linguistic evidence (the diphthongization in Vegliotic and Dalma- 
tian). He also recognizes that substratum or superstratum may well not be 
effective even under favorable circumstances, and that the effectiveness (of the 
Keltic substratum, for example) need not be of the same degree over the whole 
of a vast area. On the other hand, although future finds may yet bear him out, 
Wartburg may have overshot the target in perhaps two instances where he 
claims to recognize evidence of a substratum (for the Tuscan aspiration, the 
gorgia Toscana, which he bases on Etruscan articulatory habits, and for the 
change from initial [f] to [h] in Spain, for which he alleges an Iberian substratum), 
since we do not really know enough of the substratic dialects involved. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that even such cases merit discussion, as does every part 
of this book, rather than simple rejection. 

- The absence of an index is regrettable in a reference book like this. Even more 
regrettable, although not characteristic of this work alone, is the manner of 
transcribing sounds, which is neither phonetic nor phonemic. Historical lin- 
guists, individually and collectively, should finally settle on a uniform and con- 
sistent manner for rendering pronunciation (so far as it is known). How is one 
to pronounce the x in spoux ‘sposo’, the cz in porcz ‘porco’ (131)? The ch in 
chian ‘cane’ (56) and in chiere < cara (52) is [t{], but so is elsewhere ¢S, for ex- 
ample in tSo ‘coda’ (55). What appears in the book in italics may be either 
traditional spelling (modern or old) or a transcription, but the two are nowhere 
distinguished. There are no brackets, no parentheses, no changes in font to guide 
the reader. To put down a word in its medieval spelling as illustration of a 
certain pronunciation is pointless, since it presupposes a knowledge of the 
phonetic facts which the example is supposed to illustrate or to teach. It is 
equally bad, I think, to add a diacritic mark to one letter of a word given in 
traditional spelling; for the reader never knows, unless he is already an expert, 
just what portion of the writing is transcriptional and what portion orthographic. 
Reading the examples of various phonetic phenomena is therefore, in this kind 
of book, a continuous stumbling and bungling; and the citations, instead of 
illustrating the text so as to clinch the author’s point, are mere puzzles and 
exercises in the application of the author’s theories, which in thefselves can 
have no value as evidence. In the works of a scholar like Wartburg, to be sure, 
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we may take the author’s word; but the practice here described is nevertheless 
annoying and frustrating. 

As I have said, most of Wartburg’s well-chosen (some might say too well 
chosen) examples from various periods and areas illustrate the effect of linguistic 
substrata and superstrata. The most important and attractive feature of this 
type of linguistic study is its humanistic view of language as expressing the 
totality of socio-historical and cultural currents and impacts to which the 
speakers are exposed. Courses are still being taught and books are still being 
written in which a list of phonetic, morphological, and syntactic changes is 
offered not simply as a collection of tools (admittedly indispensable) but as an 
end in itself. No scholar, least of all a humanist, should lose sight of the forest 
for the trees. 


Ernst Puteram, University of Michigan 


Phonemic analysis of the word in Turinese: An analysis of the phonemic 
structure of the word in Turinese, a Gallo-Italic dialect, by the acoustic 
approach, based on Jaberg and Jud’s Linguistic atlas of Italy and southern 
Switzerland. By James Perer Sorrtettt. Pp. [ix], 71. New York, 1949. 


Soffietti’s monograph is an attempt at a detailed and extensive phonemic 
analysis in terms of distinctive acoustic features, as suggested most recently 
in the theoretical and analytical work of Roman Jakobson, whose approach he 
follows consistently and expands in some useful directions. 

The data for the analysis are taken predominantly from the entries in the 
Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz (1928-40), where all forms 
appear in a narrow phonetic transcription. Where necessary, the author—a 
Turinese bilingual himself—draws on his own speech to supply forms not con- 
tained in the Atlas. The source of every cited form is indicated by a map num- 
ber or by the author’s initials. 

The monograph consists of three chapters: I. The Turinese vowel correlations, 
II. Identification of the phonemes of Turinese, III. The Turinese phoneme vari- 
ants. In chapter I, Soffietti gives a reasoned statement of the distinctive features 
of Turinese phonemes, and the correlational bundles formed by the latter in 
terms of the former. He uses copious tabular presentations to illustrate and 
clarify his arguments, and attempts to give an extensive rationale for his ap- 
proach, partly by referring to pertinent literature, partly by reinterpreting 
Visible Speech data in terms of the theory of distinctive features. 

Chapter II contains the evidence for the analysis presented in Chapter I; 
Soffietti attempts to isolate phonemes on the basis of minimum pairs rather 
than less rigorous distributional criteria. 

Chapter III is the most interesting from a more general viewpoint, as well as 
the most original. Here Soffietti not only presents his data on allophonic varia- 
tion, but also attempts to relate the ranges of variability of the several pho- 
nemes to other structural features of the dialect. Further, he offers pertinent 
observations on the interrelationship of functional load and range of variability 
of Turinese phonemes, especially vowels, that seem to have some general valid- 
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ity. From his data, it appears that functional load and range of variability are 
in an inverse ratio to each other: the greater the load, the smaller the variability, 
and conversely. Other factors affecting the range of variability are the number of 
distinctive features (the ratio is again inverse) and the degree of stress (also 
inverse: less variability under stress). Possibly these two factors could also be 
subsumed under functional load. 

Chapter III also contains data on phoneme distribution. Allophones are classi- 
fied in terms of clustering and distributional positions. As is customary in 
analyses of the Prague School, Soffietti describes distribution in terms of dif- 
ferent patterns in different positions, not in terms of limitations on the occur- 
rence of phonemes. 

_ According to Soffietti’s analysis (after Tables III and IV, p. 17), the Turinese 
phoneme pattern looks like this: 


VowELs: Grave Brpoutar AcuTE-GRAVE ACUTE 
Loud a 
Bipolar loudness Oo 6 
Non-loud u ii 


CONSONANTS: Non-Loup Loup 
Acute Grave AcuTE GRAVE 
Unvoiced p é k 
Stop Voiced b 
Unvoiced f 
Voiced Vv 
m 


Non-nasal J g 
‘Non sl Constrictive 
Nasal 


Non-intermittent 1 
Intermittent r 


Liquid 

On the whole, Soffietti competently applies and explains the methods sug- 
gested by Roman Jakobson and exemplified in several publications by Jakobson 
and John Lotz, e.g. Jakobson and Lotz, Notes on the French phonemic pattern, 
Word 5.151-8 (1949); Jakobson, On the identification of phonemic entities, 
Trav. du Cercle ling. de Copenhague 5.205-13 (1949). To this reviewer, however, 
it seemed that Soffietti could well have reduced the number of his tables (12 
in all) without impairing the cogency of his arguments; and also that some of his 
more polemic statements—found especially in Chapter I—could well have been 
left out, since the position of the Prague School is accepted today, at least as a 
valid alternative, by many of its former opponents. 

A serious shortcoming of Soffietti’s study is the continual use of the worp 
as a distributional frame of reference, without any proper definition of the word 
as a unit, either phonemic or morphological. Soffietti is not alone here, of course; 
but in dealing with any Romance language with free stress it is essential to give 
an opinion on the phonemic and morphological status, for instance, of the many 
enclitics. Such an opinion must depend largely upon a concise formulation of the 
word. For a recent discussion of this problem, see Kenneth L. Pike, A problem 
in morphology-syntax division, Acta linguistica 5.125-38 (1945-49). 

Whoever is interested in Turinese will do well to consult Soffietti’s monograph 
for a competent phonemic analysis. For an exposé of the Prague School view- 
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point, this reviewer would personally prefer to go to the original sources and 
the more recent papers by Jakobson and Lotz; but even in this part of his work 


Soffietti has acquitted himself quite creditably. 
Paut L. Garvin, University of Oklahoma 


Piispévky k déjiném fe¢i a literatury anglické (Prague studies in English), 
Vol. 6: Obecn¥ z4por v angliétiné a v éeStiné, by Joser VacHEeK; Some 
points on negation in colloquial English, by Ivan Potpavur. (Praéce z véd- 
eck¥ch tistavi 51.) Pp. 85. Prague: Philosophical Faculty of the Caro- 
line University, 1947. 


These twin studies represent some of the more recent contributions to English 
linguistics in the Prague school tradition. Of the two, Vachek’s on universal 
negation in English and Czech (5-64; English summary 65-72) is not only the 
more extensive but also the more interesting; Poldauf (77-84) limits himself to 
a critique of a set of criteria given by Jespersen for the use of the negative, as 
applied primarily to English. Both authors deal with standard English only, 
basing much of their argument on the contrast between the single negative in 
standard English and the double negative in Czech; the double negative in sub- 
standard English is not considered. As applied to the literary standards of the 
two languages, the arguments of both authors hold up rather well. 

Vachek’s study deserves a more detailed review. His primary interest is in a 
semantic analysis of the contrasting English sets no versus not any, and their 
comparison with the corresponding Czech sets. Having excerpted all the nega- 
tive phrases from three pieces of modern English literature (G. K. Chesterton, 
Club of queer trades; G. B. Shaw, Three unpleasant plays; J. Bailey, Dr. John- 
son and his circle), Vachek (1) tabulates the occurrences of no-type and not-any- 
type negations in descriptive and dialogue passages, representing the narrative 
and the colloquial style respectively; (2) selects contrastive examples among the 
excerpted phrases and analyzes the semantic differences; (3) attempts a state- 
ment of the semantic content of no-type expressions vs. not-any-type expres- 
sions, delimiting both from each other as well as from related types such as a, 
some, whatever; and (4) contrasts the English pattern with the Czech, partly 
by comparing idiomatic Czech translations with their English originals, partly 
by applying to the Czech pronominal and adverbial sets ni-, né-, -si, -kolt, 
vs-, used in both positive and negative phrases, a procedure similar to the first 
three steps outlined above. This ‘analytic comparison’ of English and Czech 
is concluded by a short historical survey. 

Vachek’s conclusions are the following. (1) Statistical: not-any-type construc- 
tions are in general much less frequent than no-type constructions, though the 
disparity is less pronounced in colloquial than in descriptive passages—1 : 4.3 
as against 1 : 13.18. (2) Semantic: ‘the no-type represents what may be called 
a simple universal negation, whereas the any-type expresses the so-called ‘‘con- 
sistent universal negation’’, which tries to stress more thoroughly the idea that 

-each and every case covered by a given universal negative proposition par- 
ticipates in it’ (67); Czech lacks a contrast corresponding to the English opposi- 
tion outlined above. (3) Concerning double (multiple) and single negatives: 
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since the Czech verb is either intrinsically negative or intrinsically affirmative, 
four types of constructions are possible: affirmative verb with affirmative or 
with negative pronoun or adverb, negative verb with affirmative or with nega- 
tive pronoun or adverb, each of these with its own semantic sphere; universal 
negation is expressed by an (intrinsically) negative verb construed with a nega- 
tive pronoun or adverb, with no differentiation comparable to that of English 
no vs. not any. By contrast, the English verb is neutral in regard to affirmation 
and negation; hence the fundamental difference in construction types and seman- 
tic spheres, and the absence of double negatives in standard English. 

Vachek’s procedure and conclusions are interesting, and to this reviewer ap- 
pear to be consistent and fairly valid. The two major techniques followed—that 
of semantic analysis of contrastive examples, and that of ‘analytic comparison’— 
though perhaps as yet imperfectly exemplified in Vachek’s and other Prague 
authors’ practice—point the way to the solution of two of the major problems 
of the field at present: linguistic meaning and linguistic typology. Though the 
validity of similar techniques is much debated in the literature at present, this 
reviewer is basically sympathetic to them. Vachek’s contrastive semantic analy- 
sis is essentially an extension of the tried-and-true technique of minimally dif- 
ferent pairs to a more complex aspect of linguistic structure; the major problem 
as yet unsolved (or perhaps not sufficiently well expounded in Vachek) is the 
size of the sample from which contrastive examples are to be taken. Vachek 
seems to have used the technique of typical cases rather than that of exhaustive 
sampling. If one accepts the basic assumption of patterning, then this alterna- 
tive is at least as valid as, say, the case history approach to medicine or clinical 
psychology. The technique of analytic comparison consists essentially in con- 
trasting the systems or parts of the systems (semantic or other) of two languages, 
in order to point out significant similarities and distinctive differences. The 
term, and Vachek’s particular application of the technique, were in essence 
originated by Vilém Mathesius and his co-workers in Prague; but a similar 
approach is of course familiar to American linguists in Whorf’s ethno-linguistic 
papers. More recently the technique has been applied to the typology of Amer- 
ican Indian languages by C. F. Voegelin. 

It would be interesting to see, incidentally, whether Vachek’s interpretation 
of the double negative in Czech (intrinsically negative verb plus intrinsically 
negative pronoun or adverb) could be applied to the analogous case in sub- 


standard English. 
Pau L. Garvin, University of Oklahoma 


Bibliographia gotica: A bibliography of writings on the Gothic language to the 
end of 1949. By Fernanp Moss. (= Mediaeval Studies 12.237-324.) 
Pp. [88]. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1950. 


Though printed as the final item in the journal Mediaeval Studies for 1950, 
this bibliography is properly a reference work and might have been published 
as a separate volume. The purpose of the compilation, as stated in the foreword, 
is to list ‘every article or book dealing primarily with Gothic philology and 
grammar from the discovery of the Codex Argenteus to the end of 1949.’ The 
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entries, numbered from 1 to 1485, are classified and subclassified according to 
subject matter in chapters dealing with the following topics: bibliographies, 
the history of Gothic philology, origins of Gothic philology, general surveys of 
the language and literature, the Goths, Wulfila, collective editions, the Codex 
Argenteus, the Biblical palimpsests, the Greek original of the Gothic Bible, the 
Skeireins, runic inscriptions, other remnants, textual studies, Crimean Gothic, 
general and comparative grammar, grammars and handbooks, collective articles 
on grammatical points, script and pronunciation, phonology, morphology, word 
formation, syntax, translation technique and style, dictionaries, etymology, 
vocabulary, and readers containing Gothic excerpts. Writings listed together in 
subdivisions are arranged in order of publication, thus making it convenient 
for an investigator to trace the history of a problem from the beginning or to 
bypass older treatments that are no longer useful. 

Though the work in general is intended to be exhaustive in scope, the treat- 
ment of Gothic history, runic inscriptions, and etymology is purposely selective. 
Some phases of Gothic history are of no special interest to the linguist; extensive 
bibliographical data on runic inscriptions are already available in Arntz, Biblio- 
graphie der Runenkunde and Die einheimischen Runendenkmiler des Fest- 
landes; and the latest edition (1939) of Feist’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch 
der gotischen Sprache cites practically all etymological studies of current value 
published through 1938, leaving only the period 1939-49 to be covered in the 
bibliography. Articles on Germanic grammar not specifically connected with 
Gothic are excluded, although, as the compiler notes, it is sometimes hard to 
decide where to draw the line. 

Mossé’s bibliography is invaluable and in keeping with the standards of his 
previous contributions to Germanics. Its faults are few and minor. An article 
on the declension of gub (Hench, PBB 21.562 ff.) is not mentioned, but a sample 
check of eighty other writings, including books, reviews, articles, and published 
theses, has shown no omissions or errors in detail. With the exception of the 
anglicized form Christianism, the compiler’s English is fluent and idiomatic. 
Inasmuch as the Bibliographia gotica is a reference work of value to linguists 
as well as medievalists, it should be made available in a separate binding. 

WituraM H. Bennett, University of Notre Dame 


Viehzucht im Oberwallis: Sachkunde, Terminologie, Sprachgeographie. By 
Hans Uuricu RuUsev. (Beitrige zur schweizerdeutschen Mundartforschung, 
Vol. 2.) Pp. xxxix, 178, with 56 plates and 5 folding maps. Frauenfeld: 
Verlag Huber & Co., 1950. 


From almost any point of view, the Oberwallis in southern Switzerland is a 
fascinating little bit of the world. Geographically it lies along the uppermost 
reaches of the Rhone, comprising the eastern, German-speaking half of the Can- 
ton of Valais (German Wallis). Scenically it is superb: along its northern border 
lie the Finsteraarhorn and the Jungfrau; to the south are the Simplon Pass and 
the Matterhorn. Economically it lives from that unique type of cattle raising 
which has been so highly developed in the Swiss Alps. Linguistically it is like 
something out of the past. For a thousand years it has been an isolated outpost. 
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Connected with the rest of the German speech area only by a few mountain 
passes, it has remained untouched by most of the sweeping innovations which 
have so changed other High German dialects during this millenium. From the 
point of view of dialect geography, it is a relic area within a relic area, many 
times over. 

Germanists in general, and the Swiss in particular, have been quite aware of 
the linguistic uniqueness of the Oberwallis. Riibel’s bibliography (xviii—xxvi) 
lists over a dozen books and articles dealing specifically with the language of this 
small area. His own work, an expansion of his Zurich dissertation, is thus the 
latest in a series of contributions to our linguistic knowledge of the Oberwallis. 
His purpose is to reveal, by means of the ‘Wérter und Sachen’ technique, the 
vocabulary of cattle raising (so important in all of southern Switzerland), and 
at the same time to show the dialect structure of the Oberwallis. In both respects 
he has succeeded admirably. His book is scholarly and thorough; it has the fur- 
ther virtues of being interestingly written and beautifully printed. Not the least 
of its attractions are the 56 photographs which accompany the book; they are 
equal to the best in such magazines as the National Geographic. 

Riibel’s introduction (xi-xxvi) begins with a description of the very close 
network he used: 55 of the 87 localities in the Oberwallis, plus three outside. 
They are numbered serially from east to west (down the valley), and are clearly 
indicated on the folding maps at the back of the book. Dialect words cited in the 
text are given in the form of the easternmost locality in which they occur; to 
determine their form in any other locality, one needs only to consult the ‘Geo- 
graphischer Schliissel der Laute und Formen’ on pp. 1-14. In constructing his 
questionnaire, he began with the appropriate sections of the Sprachatlas der 
deutschen Schweiz (on which field work was recently started), studied animal 
husbandry, did preliminary field work, and eventually built up a list of some 
1000 items. Systematic field work was carried on during several visits between 
1944 and 1947. He gives the names and birth years of his 80 informants (plus 
snapshots of 43 of them); most of them were at least 50 years old. 

A section entitled ‘Phonetisches’ (xxvii-xxxv) describes the impressionistic 
procedure which Riibel used in taking down his material, and explains the pho- 
netic symbols employed. Since he used his own Zurich vowels as a standard of 
measurement, he lists all of these with examples, and states that a record of 
them is available at the Zurich Phonogrammarchiv. He even goes to the extent 
of giving diagrams of these vowels as they appeared on the cathode ray tube of a 
Siemens and Halske frequency spectrometer.’ This striving for objective meas- 


1 These diagrams are of special interest for those in this country who have used a sound 
spectrograph. The spectrometer uses 27 band-pass filters of increasing width, arranged 
three per octave, from 40 to 16000 c.p.s. inclusive. The varying amounts of energy passing 
through these filters appear as lines of various heights on the cathode ray tube; for per- 
manent record they can be photographed. 

According to current theory, the acoustic quality of vowels is determined primarily 
(though not exclusively) by two peaks of energy, the so-called vowel formants. The first 
formant varies from around 250 to 1000 c.p.s., and seems to correlate with the articulatory 
classification high-low. The second formant varies from around 700 to 2600 c.p.s., and seems 
to correlate with the articulatory classification back-front. There is also a third formant, 
whose function is not well understood. 
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urement is of course laudable; but since almost none of his readers will be able 
to play the record (except those who live in or near Zurich; and they won’t 
need to) or to use a spectrometer, it also seems a bit farfetched. 

The core of Riibel’s book is a long section entitled ‘Terminologie’ (15-129), 
where he describes, and gives the dialect expressions for, every conceivable 
aspect of cattle and cattle raising: parts of the body, breeding, the cow barn, 
feeding, milking, pasturing, etc., etc.—including even such things as the games 
played by young cowherds. Shorter sections deal with goats, sheep, and pigs; 
a final section covers brands, bells, calls to animals, and animal cries. This part 
of the book could have been unbearably dull; to his eternal credit, Riibel has 
made it sprightly throughout. Here, interestingly presented, is rich material not 
only for the linguist, but for every other student of human behavior, whatever 
he may call himself. 

Of primary general linguistic interest is Riibel’s final section, entitled ‘Sprach- 
geographie’ (130-55, plus maps 2-5; map 1 is the base map). After discussing 
the pre-Germanic inhabitants of the valley (Gallic and, later, Romance speakers) 
and the dating of the Alemannic settlement (8th century), he turns to the geo- 
graphical distribution of 44 different items (11 of them phonological, taken 
from the section ‘Geographischer Schliissel der Laute und Formen’; and 33 
lexical, taken from the section ‘Terminologie’). All 44 of the resulting isoglosses 
(map 2) run across the Rhone valley, dividing the Oberwallis into an eastern 
and a western extreme, with a large graded area in between. However, 20 of these 
isoglosses are concentrated at the border between the Bezirks of Goms and Mérel 
to the east, and the Bezirks of Brig, Visp, Raron, and Leuk to the west. (The 
Brig village of Naters belongs half to the east and half to the west, sharing 10 
items with each.) 

This clear east-west split in the Oberwallis dialects has been recognized for 
some time; Riibel merely gives us further documentation for it. Previous in- 
vestigators, dealing exclusively with phonological items, have suggested that it 
may be the result of greater Romance influence in the west than in the east; 
several facts point in this direction. But (and this is Riibel’s particular contribu- 
tion) many lexical items show that this cannot be the only cause: in case after 
case, east and west differ in a given term, but the western as well as the eastern 
term is of Germanic origin, not Romance. Riibel suggests that the cause of this 
east-west split must be sought in German-speaking areas outside the Oberwallis. 

An extremely interesting non-linguistic fact gives a hint as to the directions 





Unfortunately, Riibel’s spectrometer diagrams do not show these formants adequately. 
His front-rounded close [y] shows formant 1 at around 275, formant 2 at around 2000 (by 
the nature of the spectrometer, these figures must be considered very approximate) ; open 
[y] shows formant 1 at 315, formant 2 at 2500. These figures are quite plausible. But his [i, 
I, e, €] show their firstepeaks of energy at 240, 250, 300, and 320, respectively; these figures 
are all impossibly low for formant 1. Further, all four vowels show a second peak of energy 
at around 3200; this is perhaps the third formant. The second formant, which we would ex- 
pect to find in the 2000-2600 range, simply does not appear. Since the spectrometer has only 
three filters in this general area (at 2000, 2500, and 3200), it is probably incapable of resolv- 
ing formants 2 and 3 at this level. The diagrams of the remaining vowels are even more 
enigmatic. 
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in which we should look. There are two main breeds of cattle raised in Switzer- 
land: ‘Braunvieh’ in the east and ‘Rotfleckvieh’ in the west, with the line be- 
tween the two areas running roughly north and south through the middle of 
the country (map 3). This line divides the Oberwallis into almost the same east 
and west areas as do linguistic criteria;? and it establishes cultural connections 
(1) between the eastern Oberwallis and the areas to the northeast and east (via 
the Grimsel and Furka passes), and (2) between the western Oberwallis and 
the Bernese territory directly to the north (across the Gemmi and Létschen 
passes). Is the east-west linguistic split the result of influences from these same 
areas, via the same routes, which are the only ones available? Riibel is unable 
to answer this question; but we may hope with him that future investigations, 
especially the Sprachatlas der deutschen Schweiz, will shed light on the prob- 
lem. 

There remains one final question to be answered: which of the two extremes, 
east or west, has been active as a focal area? Riibel demonstrates clearly that it 
is the west from which new forms have been spreading. The Bezirk of Visp, 
made up. of two valleys which run north into the Rhone, agrees in most respects 
with the west. But there are interesting exceptions (maps 4-5). For the cut- 
away part of a pile of hay in the barn, Visp uses eastern Bisse, though it is sur- 
rounded by areas using western Meiss. Vor ‘currycomb’ it uses in part eastern 
Strdlle, in part western Striegel; nearby areas with Striegel know Sirdlle as an 
old-fashioned term. For ‘milk pail carried on the back’, six Visp villages use 
both the eastern and western terms: eastern Kibli for the older wooden pail, 
western Brente for the newer tin pail. For ‘afterbirth of a cow’, the western term 
is Reini, the Visp term is Schlichti; eastern Richtt would seem to be a contam- 
ination of the two. Finally, for the umlaut of OHG long 4@ the west shows [e:], 
the east [z:]; Visp [e:] seems to represent a halfway adoption of the western 
pronunciation. The inference from these facts is obvious: as western forms spread 
up the valley, some of them bypassed the side valleys of Visp, leaving them a 
relic area. Riibel is able to support this with historical information about com- 
munication up the river valley. The relic status of Visp is further confirmed by 
the presence of 16 lexical items found nowhere else. 

Matching Visp to the south is a much smaller and more extreme relic area 
north of the Rhone: the Létschental. This has for some years been famous as 
the most archaic spot in the whole archaic Oberwallis. Until the Létschberg 
railway was built in 1906-12, this area was so isolated that it actually had more 
contact with the Bernese villages across the mountains to the north than with 
those in the Rhone valley to the south. Riibel’s statistics may serve to charac- 
terize it: of the words which he uses to distinguish east from west, the Létschen- 
tal agrees with the west in 60%, with the east in 20%; in the remaining 20% 
it goes its own way. 


WiuuraM G. Moutrton, Cornell University 


2 Farther down the Rhone valley a second cattle line—between ‘Rotfleckvieh’ to the east 
and ‘Eringervieh’ to the west—coincides with the German-Romance language border. 
Here are two important cases where differences in linguistic behavior are paralleled by 
differences in other aspects of culture. 
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Eléments de grammaire morphologique. By Th. de Félice. (Etudes d’Au- 
jourd’hui.) Pp. 58. Paris: Marcel Didier, 1950. 


This little book, despite its general title, deals with French. It contains no 
indication anywhere who its author might be, or whether the given name shown 
only as ‘Th.’ is masculine or feminine. 

The contents are as follows: Introduction (5), Transcription et signes (8), 
Ch. I. Régles d’euphonie (10), II. Formation du féminin et du masculin (24), 
III. Formation du pluriel (29), IV. Conjugaison des verbes (32), V. Orthographe 
usuelle (54). Chapters I-IV are extensively subdivided. 

The Introduction begins: ‘L’orthographe francaise masque les régles qui pré- 
sident 4 la grammaire morphologique ...’ A little further we read: ‘Mais la 
flexion des noms, des adjectifs et des verbes est soumise 4 un systéme de lois 
d’euphonie.’ And then: ‘Cet ouvrage s’adresse donc 4 tous ceux, qui veulent 
acquérir une connaissance plus exacte des éléments de notre langue ...’ Though 
the terminology is old-fashioned, and in fact far from adequate, the intention 
is good. Unfortunately, it is difficult to see how the stated aim of explaining the 
real structure of French to teachers and learners can be achieved by this work. 
For one thing, there is nothing new in the book. Everything has been said before 
somewhere else, and usually better. But not a single reference—bibliographical 
or other—is to be found. 

The transcription is wholly traditional. The usual IPA symbols are given, 
with an illustrative example for each. There is no discussion of any of the prob- 
lems of phonemic analysis encountered in French—the reality of the distinctions 
between [e] and [el], [9] and [ol], [a] and [a], the relation of the long vowels [e’], 
[o-], and [a-] to the short vowels of the same or similar quality, the phonemic na- 
ture of nasalized vowels and the phonemic status of the semivowels [w] and [ii], 
or the distinction between the ‘[j]’ of bien and the ‘[j]’ of yeua. And of course there 
is no mention of juncture, though spaces are left between transcribed items and 
linking and elision are talked about. Nor are pitch phenomena treated. 

It is a truism that an accurate morphology cannot be based on an inadequate 
phonology. There is no phonology in this book, only a traditional orthography— 
though not the ordinary spelling, of course. Accordingly some of the ‘rules of 
euphony’ are really just as purely orthographical as those found in conventional 
grammars, though they look a little strange; others are hardly informative, 
still others incorrect. Many of the statements, it is true, are accurate. 

If teachers in France or teachers of French were to get the kind of picture of 
French given here, there would be a gain over the present situation. But there 
would also be loss, concealed behind the facade of something new and supposedly 
better. And there would be no understanding of what linguistic structure is, 
how French works, why conventional analyses need to be replaced. 

It is still true, therefore, that a structural grammar of French remains to be 
written. R. A. Hall’s French (Structural Sketch 1, Language Monograph 24, 
1948) was far superior to the work under review: it had originality, a certain 
thoroughness, a real attempt to do structural analysis. In the reviewer’s opinion 
Hall did not succeed in his aims, but the direction of future work on French 
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certainly lies with his book rather than Felice’s. Felice has made no contribution 
—a pity. 
GerorGE L. TraGeEr, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State 


Aztekische Schriftsprache: Grammatik (mit Lautlehre), Text und Glossar. 
By Jakos Scuapss. (Bibliothek der allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft; dritte 
Reihe: Darstellungen und Untersuchungen aus einzelnen Sprachen.) Pp. 
212. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universititsverlag, 1949. 


The publication in Europe of a work on American Indian languages is always 
interesting to workers in that field in this country. In the present instance the 
subject is an important one, and the reader’s curiosity is aroused as to who the 
author is and how he came to write this book; however, we are given no 
clues. 

The book contains useful material, and we can hope that the quality of the 
paper it is printed on will turn out to be better than it looks, so that copies may 
last a reasonable length of time. The contents (listed on the last page!) are: 
Vorwort und Literaturangabe (7), 1. Hauptteil: Grammatik mit Lautlehre 
(9), 2. Hauptteil: Text (75), 3. Hauptteil: Glossar (125). 

The first part begins with an introductory series of paragraphs on the meaning 
cf the term ‘Aztekische Schriftsprache’, and the sources (9). Then letters, 
vowels, consonants, and reduplication are discussed (12), followed by considera- 
tions ef accent and quantity (18). After this we have the grammar, with nine 
main divisions—substantive (19), adjective (24), pronoun (29), verb (81), 
preposition (also called postposition; 51), adverb (53), conjunction and con- 
junctional particle (55), interjection (57), numeral (57). There are also sections 
on the divisions of the year and their names (60), compounding (61), word order 
(63), sentence structure (64), punctuation and examples of sentences (66), a 
set of ‘Ergainzungen’ (70) which seem like afterthoughts, and a one-page index 
to the grammar (74). 

The second part has (75) a brief statement about Sahagun and his Historia 
general de las cosas de Nueva Espaiia, the twelfth book of which is reproduced 
as the text (79); the chapter headings of the text are given German trans- 
lations (76). 

The third part has explanatory remarks (124), a synopsis of verb forms (125), 
and a full glossary. 

With this list of what the book contains before him, the Americanist reader 
might think that he could really find out about the 16th-century Aztec that the 
Spanish conquerors permitted to be used as a literary vehicle. If one could get 
a good account of the structure of that language, one might be able to achieve 
all kinds of insight into aboriginal Mexican culture, now denied us. But all such 
high anticipations are doomed to disappointment. 

The grammatical treatment is completely traditional, derivative, and un- 
imaginative. There is no analysis of the material in and for itself. From the 
treatment of the ‘letters’ to the last entry in the glossary there is nothing to 
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suggest that the author has any understanding of, or even acquaintance with, 
modern linguistics in general or Uto-Aztecan work in particular (Sapir and 
Whorf, for instance, are not mentioned). Questions are raised about the ‘sounds 
of the letters’, but there is no evidence that the author knows about the existence 
of modern Aztec dialects and linguistic studies of them; inflection is discussed 
diffusely, but nowhere does one get a stem-list or a summarizing systematization 
of inflectional morphemes. Syntax is entirely in terms of translation meaning. 

Not only are there errors of fact in addition to the methodological faults al- 
luded. to, but there is also a lack of cultural understanding and a kind of con- 
descension. The Aztecs, we are told, had no abstract thought, they wrote no 
grammars, and accordingly we can only understand their language by putting 
it into ‘our’ categories! 

We can be glad of the reprinting of a part of Sahagun’s work. And we can 
gather some of the raw material of the morphology out of the diffuse paragraphs 
of Part 2. But we can only regret that the expense and labor of producing this 
book could not have given more extensive results in real linguistic analysis. 

GeorceE L. Tracer, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State 


Ethiopic documents: Gurage. By Wotr Lestav. (Viking Fund Publications 
in Anthropology, No. 14.) Pp. 176, with 12 plates. New York: The Viking 
Fund, 1950. 


This publication adds another to the list of works dealing with the Semitic 
languages of Abyssinia from the pen of this author, which have added greatly 
to our knowledge of the lesser-known languages of this region. The book contains 
a preface giving a brief account of the author’s stay in the Gurage region in 
1946-47 (5-6), a table of contents and illustrations (7-9), some account of the 
Gurage country and people (11), an outline of the grammar of the Chaha dialect 
(14-32), a large number and variety of native texts (33-136), a series of brief 
notes on the texts (137-44), a glossary (145-68), an index of proper names 
(169), an index of topics covered in the grammatical sketch (170-2), a brief 
bibliography (173-4), and finally a series of twelve plates of Gurage scenes and 
people, preceded by an explanation. 

The work is chiefly important for the native texts it contains. These picture 
the daily life of the Gurage, their manners and customs, their religion, their 
food, and their houses (34-81), and present a number of folk-tales (82-111) 
and a group of native songs (112-26) and proverbs (127-36). The texts are given 
in transliteration followed by a fairly free translation into English. The notes 
present chiefly variant or equivalent forms of words in the texts. 

The grammatical sketch confessedly contains ‘only the essential features of 
Chaha grammatical structure’, its purpose being ‘to make understandable the 
forms that occur in the texts’. A detailed grammar of Chaha is kept for future 
publication. Even as a sketch of essentials, however, the outline is disappointing. 
There is no description of the phonetic meaning of the symbols used in trans- 
literation—e.g. of the letters 7, 4, a2, and the barred k, and of the signs for em- 
phatic (‘glottalized’), palatalized, and labialized consonants. The inaccurate 
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term ‘prepalatalization’ for the change of dental stops to affricates, of dental 
sibilants to palatals, etc., is still used as in the author’s earlier works. 

The chief peculiarities of Gurage, as they appear from this grammatical sketch 
(in many cases not brought out with sufficient clearness), may be listed as follows: 

In phonology: absence of the geminated consonants which are so common in 
Amharic (13); the so-called prepalatalization, which Gurage has in common 
with Amharic (14); extensive labialization, perhaps to be compared with that 
found in Ethiopic (14). 

In morphology: four tense and mood forms, as in Ethiopic and the later 
Abyssinian dialects (Amharic, Tigrifia, Tigre), namely perfect, imperfect, jussive, 
and imperative (28, 29); a final -m attached to all forms of the perfect, perhaps 
originally equivalent to the emphatic -ma of Ethiopic (28), which is apparently 
dropped in relative clauses (20); the non-use of a relative pronoun with the im- 
perfect, the verb form here preceding the antecedent like an adjective (21); 
no formal signs of gender, number, or case (16); ordinarily no expression for 
either indefinite or definite article, though the 3d-person pronominal suffix 
(e.g. -ta) may be used to indicate simple definiteness, like the corresponding suffix 
in Ethiopic and Amharic (18); apparently un-Semitic forms of the pronouns 
of the 3d person, characterized by an initial k element (18) which is perhaps to 
be connected with the k of Semitic demonstrative forms such as Eth. ze-k@, 
Arab. 34-ka, Aram. dé-k; the position of the personal pronominal suffixes at- 
tached to the perfect, where they precede the final -m in all forms (19); the ex- 
pression of the possessive pronoun by the relative yd plus the personal pronom- 
inal suffix plus gar ‘thing’, e.g. yd-kd-gar ‘thine’ (19); the further use of gar in 
one form of the neuter interrogative ‘what?’, namely magar (< mar-gar ‘what 
thing?’), ydngar ‘of what?’ (< yd-mgar), reminding one of Italian que cosa and 
Persian ce ciz (21); the same un-Semitic base for the cardinal number 9 as in 
Amharic, namely 2étd, Amh. zd{d”% (22); the use of the relative yd as a preposi- 
tion of general relationship before direct and indirect objects of the verb (17) 
and also apparently elsewhere (22, §27); an interesting set of forms for the copula, 
including w ‘he is’, perhaps from Semitic hu (3d sg. masc. personal pron.), used as 
in Hebrew and Arabic (23; the m which occurs in many of the forms is perhaps 
to be connected with the n of the Amharic copula nay); ‘compound descriptive 
verbs’ consisting of the main verb in an invariable root form plus an auxiliary 
verb, e.g. bard-m ‘to say’, mdénd-m ‘to be made’, amdnd-m ‘to make’, constructed 
as in Amharic, Tigrifia, and Tigre (26); band ‘was’ used to form periphrastic 
tenses in combination with perfect and imperfect forms, like Arab. kéna, Amh. 
nabara, Eth. kéna and hallé (30); special suffixes to denote the future, namely 
imperfect plus te, jussive plus $a (30); special combinations of verb forms (per- 
fect or imperfect) with an auxiliary verb or a prefixed particle to express what 
the author calls a ‘gerundive’, semantically equivalent to an appositive par- 
ticiple (80-1). 

In the treatment of syntax (31-2) only two topics are discussed, word order 
and subordination of sentences: qualifier precedes qualified, and the verb has 
final position; the subordinating element, as in Amharic, stands immediately 
before the verb, which is final in its clause. 
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The vocabulary presented in the glossary has a generally un-Semitic appear- 
ance; apparently only about 10% of the words listed (something over a hundred) 
are clearly Semitic. The author’s occasional lapses into French will ordinarily 
cause no difficulty; but note gdst (161) defined as ‘arc’ instead of ‘bow’. 

The work as a whole, in spite of the disappointing meagerness of the gram- 
matical sketch—a defect that will no doubt be remedied when the author 
publishes his complete grammar—presents a large collection of material for the 
study of the Chaha people and their dialect, and is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of Abyssinia. The author is to be commended for the true scientific 
spirit which led him to undertake the difficulties attendant upon his Abyssinian 
field work. It is not too much to hope that his labors may finally result in a com- 
parative grammar of all the Semitic languages of Abyssinia. 

FRANK R. Buake, The Johns Hopkins University 


The typological evolution of the Chinese language. By Janusz CHMIELEWSKI. 
(= Rocznik orientalistyczny 15.371-429.) Pp. [59]. Krakéw: Naktadem 
Polskiego Towarzystwa Orientalistycznego, 1949. 


Chmielewski has written a careful very fully documented paper contrasting 
certain aspects of the structure of Archaic Chinese (ca. 600 B.c.) with that of 
the modern language. The author’s thesis is that in Archaic Chinese, the unit 
of ‘functional activity’, as he characterizes the morpheme, coincided with the 
phoneme, while in modern spoken Chinese, the unit of ‘functional activity’ is 


the syllable; he also says that in Archaic Chinese the ‘word’ consisted of a mono- 
syllable, whereas in the modern language the ‘word’ is generally polysyllabic. 

The greatest weakness of this article is one of basic methodology. Chmielewski 
has largely followed W. Doroszewski’s theory of ‘functional phonetics’,’ which 
maintains that there are three classes of sounds in Polish: those that are func- 
tionally active, participating in functional alternations in word forms; those 
that are functionally passive, but still irreplaceable simple sound-constituents; 
and those that are functionally indifferent—positional variants and the like. 
That is how Chmielewski can talk about the Archaic Chinese phoneme and the 
modern Chinese syllable as being units of ‘functional activity’. With this kind 
of confusion of levels for his theoretical basis, it is hard to see how a clear descrip- 
tion of the facts could possibly be presented. 

Karlgren’s concept of word families in Archaic Chinese involves alternations 
in initial consonants, vocalism, and final consonants in many long series of po- 
tentially related forms. These alternations are what Chmielewski refers to when 
he states that in Archaic Chinese the unit of ‘functional activity’ is the phoneme, 
doing double duty here as a morpheme. Granting that the variation in form 
among members of a word family sometimes consists merely in the replacement 
of a single phoneme in one form by another phoneme in a related form, yet in 
very many, probably in the majority of cases, the variation is considerably 
greater: two or more phonemes are different, and this is especially true if tone 

1 Les sons du polonais et leur utilisation fonctionelle, Revue des études slaves 12.5-18 


(1932); Z zagadnien fonetyki ogélnej [Problems of general phonetics], Comptes rendues des 
séances de la Société des Sciences et des Lettres de Varsovie 27.37-71 (1936). 
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differences are included. Aside from cases where the only variation is a tonal 
one, very few sysTEMATIC formal differences are at present discoverable among 
the members of these word families. Relationship of some kind there surely is, 
as there is, for example, between English sow and seed or foul and filth, but here 
the relationship can only be discovered by historical means. From the point 
of view of descriptive linguistics, sow and seed are no more alike than row and 
reed. Most members of the word families had better be considered as quite 
separate from each other, each one a morpheme in its own right. Linguists are 
in almost universal agreement that in modern Chinese the shape of the morpheme 
is preponderantly monosyllabic. There has been no change, then, in the mono- 
syllabicity of the Chinese morpheme from the most ancient times that we know 
of to the present. 

Coming down to the ‘word’, there is, in modern Chinese, a useful unit, often 
called a word, that is usually polysyllabic. This can be defined syntactically. 
For some dialects at least, it may also be possible to define it in phonological 
terms; such a definition involves the consideration of junctural features and 
stress. Juncture phonemes certainly occur in all Chinese dialects; stress may or 
may not be phonemic, depending on the dialect. Concerning juncture and stress 
in older stages of Chinese we have almost no information, but such features 
could perhaps be reconstructed once they are adequately known for the various 
modern dialects. Thus, while we do not know if there were phonological criteria 
for words in Archaic Chinese, it is clear nonetheless that there were not nearly 
so many polysyllabic words as in the modern language. 

Chmielewski naturally emphasizes those cases where, for similar semantic 
concepts, Archaic Chinese has a monosyllable and the modern language has a 
polysyllable, the modern form including the same morpheme as the older form, 
expanded by one or more additional morphemes. There is considerable justifica- 
tion for this part of his argument for structural evolution. He cites not only very 
ancient forms compared with modern forms, but also intermediate stages where 
there is evidence of a former monosyllable being replaced by a polysyllable. 
Many of these examples are of interest historically. The author also puts for- 
ward the traditional observation that progressive phonetic attrition has caused 
replacement by larger units ‘to avoid homonymy’. To consider this aspect would 
be to go outside of the strict sphere of linguistics, since it is a problem involving 
the whole field of communication. 

The author discusses several cases where in the archaic language two consecu- 
tive morphemes are analyzed as separate words, whereas in the modern language 
the same two morphemes constitute a single syntactic word. It should be pointed 
out that this analysis of the old forms depends very largely on the opinion of 
Chinese commentators, ancient and modern, and the much less reliable instinct 
of the modern Western translator. Lacking information on the stress and juncture 
of such old forms, we cannot positively assert that they were not actually poly- 
syllabic words in Archaic Chinese. The system of character writing and literary 
tradition of course reinforce the notion of monosyllabicity. 

For current Chinese, the myth of the monosyllabic word has already been 
pretty well discredited. The argument for an evolutionary trend to the poly- 
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syllabic word is rather strong. Nevertheless, from the point of view of Chinese 
linguistic structure, the number of syllables in a form has perhaps been generally 
given more importance than it deserves. 

The merits of this paper are that Chmielewski has observed carefully and 
has cited a great deal of the pertinent linguistic opinion. His article is useful 
if one wishes to compare various theoretical approaches, particularly those set 
forth by some of our European colleagues. Whereas some of the criticism of his 
paper might be regarded as expressions of opinion only, it is really regrettable 
that the conscientious research so manifest in the paper should be so largely 
vitiated by an insecure methodological basis. The Doroszewskian confusion 
of levels unfortunately involves the author in intricate qualifying statements 
and leads him to force the data into a rigid preconceived pattern. 

NicHoxas C. BopMan, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State 





NOTES 


THE AMERICAN CounciL or LEARNED Socretiss is currently engaged in com- 
piling a roster of linguists who have had training in descriptive techniques and 
experience with languages other than those ordinarily taught in the American 
college curriculum. The Council is frequently called upon by Government agen- 
cies to recommend such persons either as consultants or for regular positions. 
The roster will also be useful to the Council in finding linguists for its own pro- 
gram of implementing the study and teaching of modern foreign languages. 

All members of the Linguistic Society who possess the qualifications men- 
tioned above are asked to send a brief biographical sketch to Norman A. Mc- 
Quown, Secretary of the Council’s Committee on the Language Program (De- 
partment of Anthropology, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl.). 


THE Mippie Eneuiso Dictionary is without question one of the great re- 
search projects of our day. When completed, it will facilitate and enrich the work 
of all scholars who devote themselves to the interpretation of English and 
European life during the four centuries from 1100 to 1500. The following state- 
ment, dated December 1950, was prepared for the information of the scholarly 
public by Hans Kurath, Editor of the Middle English Dictionary, and Sherman 
M. Kuhn, Associate Editor. 


The workshop of the Middle English Dictionary is unmatched for the purposes of Mid- 
dle English lexicography and for the editing of Middle English texts. Our collections of 
quotations, the result of a systematic reading of nearly all Middle English texts on the part 
of hundreds of scholars, surpasses by far anything available elsewhere. Our library of edited 
texts is practically complete. The more important unedited texts, such as the English trans- 
lations of the encyclopedia of Bartholomeus Anglicus and of Chauliac’s compendious 
treatise on surgery, are available in photostat, as are numerous shorter texts published 
in various periodicals. Some unedited or badly edited manuscripts are available on micro- 
film. For the more important Middle English texts translated from Latin or French we have 
the originals, either in print or in photostat. 

Dictionaries of Latin, Old French, and the various Germanic languages are of course on 
our shelves, also nearly all the books and treatises on Old and Middle English language 
and literature. 

The bibliographical apparatus has recently been completed at the expense of much time 
and labor. We now have a master bibliography on about 11,000 cards. Each card presents a 
summary of the available data concerning the date of composition, the date of the manu- 
scripts, the relation between the several manuscripts of one and the same text, and an eval- 
uation of these data and of scholarly opinion regarding them. 

The dates of many of the more important manuscripts were checked for us between 1947 
and 1949 by the keepers of the manuscript collections. Some dates were confirmed; others 
have been brought into line with present-day opinion. Not a few of these manuscripts are 
now dated half a century later than formerly, in accordance with recent trends in assign- 
ing dates on paleographic evidence. This will result in many striking changes in dating the 
first occurrence of individual words and in dating phonetic and grammatical changes that 
occurred during the Middle English period. 

This new bibliographical apparatus greatly expedites the editing of the Dictionary and 
makes precise, reliable, and consistent references for our quotations possible. It will also 
be of material help to all who are concerned with the editing of Middle English texts, or 
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with the history of the English vocabulary and of English pronunciation and grammar. 
Working space is available at the headquarters of the Dictionary, especially during the 
summer months, for scholars who are engaged in research of this type. 

The bibliography of the Middle English texts quoted in the MED will be ready for pub- 
lication, probably as a separate fascicle, within two years from now. It will give biblio- 
graphical information not only about preferred manuscripts and preferred editions of 
manuscripts from which our quotations are normally taken, but also about all other manu- 
scripts from which quotations, and especially lexical and morphological variants, are pre- 
sented in the Dictionary. 

During 1946-48 a new editing plan was worked out and put into operation. It calls for 
systematic documentation of regional and chronological variants and includes a plan for 
cross references to the main entry forms from all significant phonetic and morphological 
variants. Middle English, which is a complex of strikingly different regional literary dia- 
lects, of which the London or East Midland dialect is only one, though the most important, 
cannot be adequately treated without such a plan. 

The letter Z and a good part of F have been edited on the new plan, and we hope that 
arrangements for publishing a section of about 300 pages can be made by 1951. Letters A 
to D, which were edited on the old plan, will be thoroughly revised before publication. 

In accordance with present plans, the MED will run to about 8,000 pages in the format of 
Craigie’s Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue (1,560 words per page). Since the esti- 
mated 1,275 pages devoted to ME in the Oxford Dictionary (3,350 words per page) are equiv- 
alent to about 2,700 pages in Craigie’s format, the MED will present three times as much 
Middle English material as the Oxford Dictionary used as background for its treatment 
of Modern English. A Middle English dictionary should do no less, if it is to document 
adequately the great variety of Middle English literary dialects and the emerging literary 
language of the 14th and the 15th centuries, and if it is to supersede the Oxford Dictionary 
for the ME period. 

The University of Michigan provides adequate space for housing the collections and the 
reference library, and for accommodating a staff of ten persons. The Dictionary now has 
a staff of eight: the Editor, the Associate Editor, three Assistant Editors (one of them on 
half time), a Subeditor, a Bibliographer, and a Secretary. We estimate that with a staff of 
this size and character the Middle English Dictionary can be completed in ten to twelve 
years from now. 


The Middle English Dictionary will be of fundamental importance to all scholars who 
are concerned with the various aspects of the culture and the history of medieval England, 
whether their interests are focused upon literature, the arts, religious life, philosophy, 
science, law and government, trade, crafts, or folklore. There is at present no dictionary 
of Middle English that scholars in these many fields can readily use. 

The only dictionary covering the entire alphabet is Stratmann-Bradley, published in 
1891. It runs to 708 pages and cites examples, but the entry forms are closer to Old English 
than to Middle English, so that it can be used to advantage only by those who know Old 
English well and can predict the Old English (10th-century) spelling of words they may 
encounter in manuscripts of the 14th and 15th centuries. Matzner’s dictionary of Middle 
English, published 1878-1900, covers only the letters A-M (1,850 pages). Both of these 
dictionaries are out of print. The Oxford Dictionary quotes Middle English consistently 
as background for its record of Modern English usage. Approximately 1,275 of its 15,000 
large pages (3,350 words per page) are devoted to Middle English, but the Middle English 
words and their meanings must be approached through the Modern English forms, so that 
only scholars trained in the history of the English language can readily use the Oxford 
Dictionary in medieval research. 

This means that the many scholars who are concerned with the various phases of the 
culture of medieval England lack a convenient and authoritative dictionary for reading 
source materials. It is therefore obvious that a well documented record of Middle English 
usage, such as our Middle English Dictionary will provide, is one of the most badly needed 
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tools of humanistic research. Properly executed, it should serve scholars for a century or 
more. 


Some of us may feel that the Middle Ages are something that we have outgrown, but those 
who are concerned with the history of the English people and their civilization know that 
it was an age that had a great and distinctive culture upon which later ages have built. 
The flowering of Christian ethics and of the ethics of chivalry, the recovery of Greek phil- 
osophy and science (Aristotle), the absorption of Alexandrian and Moslem mathematics, 
astronomy, and medicine, the building of magnificent cathedrals and castles, the literary 
art of Chaucer and of the Gawain poet, the creation of a vernacular terminology and style 
in philosophy and the natural sciences, and the beginnings of parliamentary government 
are among the achievements of that period in English history. 

On these achievements later ages have built their culture both in England and in Amer- 
ica. (The beginnings of our own country follow hard upon the Middle Ages, and many of the 
traits of medieval culture survived in Colonial America: the central importance of religion 
and its institutions, interest in the classics, medical practices, etc.) We must know and 
understand the great Middle Ages if we want to see modern times in proper perspective 
and evaluate the achievements in the arts, in the sciences, in social organization, in tech- 
nology, and in the conduct of everyday life. American scholars are fully aware of this and 
have contributed a great deal to our understanding of the achievements of the Middle Ages 
that lie back of modern times. 

In our concern for the immediate future—for our security, our health, and our comforts 
—we are in grave danger of forgetting man, the thinker and artist, and we are apt to over- 
look the dominant and pervasive influence of ideas and ideals upon the course of man’s 
history and the daily life of the individual. We cannot neglect the study of man and his 
intellectual and artistic history if we want to see the culture of the present in perspective 
and plan for a better future. 


THE INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE AssocrIATION (IALA) was re- 


cently affiliated with Barnard College, the women’s college of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Public Relations Office of Barnard College has issued a statement 
concerning the affiliation in the name of Dean Millicent C. McIntosh, of which 
the following is an abridgment. 


The International Auxiliary Language Association, founded twenty-five years ago by 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris, has become a clearinghouse of information 
and research in the field of interlinguistics. As a result of its affiliation with Barnard Col- 
lege, it will have the status of an institute in the college, but will retain its corporate iden- 
tity. 

IALA will place the results of its research, as well as its library of works in and on inter- 
national languages, at the disposal of Barnard College faculty members and students; but 
no teaching of an international auxiliary language is planned for the present. According to 
the terms of the agreement, IALA will be financially independeat of the college, and will 
secure its own funds for future research and expansion. 

IALA has undertaken to bring the subject of a common language to the attention of 
scholars in the field of linguistics and to experts in all branches of communication. The 
Association has recently published an Interlingua-English dictionary, compiled under the 
direction of Dr. Alexander Gode. 


Members of the Linguistic Society will recall that three of the publications 
in its series of Language Monographs were issued with the support of the Inter- 
national Auxiliary Language Association, and that the two later ones were 
edited by Alice V. Morris (now Mrs. Walter Knight Sturges), daughter of the 
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founders of IALA. These are: Totality, by Edward Sapir (Monograph No. 6, 
1930); The expression of the ending-point relation in English, French, and 
German, by Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh (Monograph No. 10, 1932); 
and Indication: A study of demonstratives, articles, and other ‘indicaters’, by 
William Edward Collinson (Monograph No. 17, 1937). 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Linguistic Society will be held 
late in December in New York. 





DIRECTIONS IN MODERN LINGUISTICS! 


E1naR HavuGEN 
University of Wisconsin 


1.0. Linguistic science is today in every sense of the word an international 
science. Few disciplines can lay better claim to this term than ours, in view of 
its universally and specifically human subject matter, as well as its bearing on 
the interrelationship and communication of nations. Even within our generation 
a vast expansion of linguistic study has taken place when compared with the 
preceding one. It is characteristic that around 1930 contributions to phoneme 
theory were being made by men as widely scattered as Trubetzkoy in Austria 
and Yuen Ren Chao in China. This was already a forward step over the much 
narrower field of Rask and Grimm, but we have seen a still more intense effort 
in the last two decades. From the occasional contributions of isolated professors 
we have in our own country proceeded to a concerted and eager program of 
linguistic research sponsored by a whole group of scholars working together in 
a vigorous and well-knit Linguistic Society. 

1.1. Once we have granted that American linguistics is today in a more 
flourishing state than at any time since the founding of the Republic, we must 
go on to say that this is not the whole story. The very growth of an independent 
group of linguists has promoted a kind of scientific isolation, with even a hint 
of arrogance, which can only be deplored by those who, like myself, believe 
that our science should continue to be international.? American linguists are 
finding it increasingly difficult to read European writings in our field; younger 
linguists are neglecting the older writers, so that we are in some degree losing 
contact both with the tradition of linguistic science and its present-day repre- 
sentatives in the rest of the world. Rarely does one see a reference in American 
writings on linguistic theory to the works of de Saussure, Trubetzkoy, or other 
European writers, although they were the thinkers who gave us the instruments 
with which we work. I yield to no one in my admiration for Bloomfield and 
Sapir; but I regard it as a kind of provincialism to suppose that all sound lin- 
guistics began with them. 

1.2. Some of the disinterest of American linguists can be traced back to the 
rapid growth of a new linguistic terminology in this country among those who 
call themselves descriptive linguists. Those who have acquired this terminology 
are often unwilling to make the effort needed to translate other terminologies 
into their own language. They assume that those who use different terms are 
either talking nonsense or are confused in their thinking. This criticism applies 
equally, of course, to those European scholars who overlook the contributions 


1 Delivered as the Presidential Address at the meeting of the Linguistic Society 
in Chicago, 29 December 1950. The present form of the paper owes much to discussion with 
colleagues at the University of Wisconsin. 

2 Cf. SIL 8.8 (1950), where the label ‘unscientific’ is applied to ‘much of the European 
structural studies’; ibid. 8.100: ‘the usual kind of European philosophizing on the basis of 
insufficient evidence’. 
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of Americans.’ It will be the purpose of this paper to take up for discussion some 
aspects of this movement toward a refinement of linguistic method and termi- 
nology which has been the most provocative development in American linguistics 
in recent years. As an observer rather than a participator in the movement I 
may be able to give a certain perspective which other linguists will welcome. 
Even if I should fail to enlighten, I hope I may succeed in awakening discus- 
sion. Primarily I am interested in contributing to that goal which one school 
of philosophy has called the Unity of Science. 

2.0. The past decade has seen the appearance of two or three articles and 
books each year devoted to the techniques of linguistic analysis.‘ At first the 
emphasis was on phonemic techniques, but this has shifted to the wider fields 
of morphemics and syntax. New terms have been created whose purpose has 
been to make research techniques explicit, so that we may talk not merely about 
language, but also about how to talk about language. Among logicians it has 
become standard practice to refer to such a terminology as a METALANGUAGE, 
which is defined as ‘a language which is used to make assertions about another 
language’. I cannot find that American linguists have used this term, but it 
seems a useful one and I should propose its adoption. The discussion of linguistic 
research techniques is not a linguistics as we have known it, but rather a-meta- 
linguistics.® It is merely unfortunate that Trager already has proposed the term 
metalinguistics for a field which has generally become known as semantics.’ This 
usage should be rejected in view of the quite different meaning given the word 


3 As honorable exceptions note Eli Fischer-J¢rgensen, Travaux du Cercle linguistique 
de Copenhague 5.214~-34 (1949); and W. E. Collinson, Lingua 1.306-32 (1948). The latter’s 
survey of American contributions to metalinguistic discussion is outstanding. 

4 Some of the more important are: Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis (Balti- 
more, 1942); Harris, Morpheme alternants in linguistic analysis, Lg. 18.169-80 (1942); Pike, 
Taxemes and immediate constituents, Lg. 19.65-82 (1943); Harris, Discontinuous mor- 
phemes, Lg. 21.121-7 (1945); Chao, The logical structure of Chinese words, Lg. 22.4-13 
(1946); Harris, From morpheme to utterance, Lg. 22.161-83 (1946); Bloch, Studies in col- 
loquial Japanese, JAOS 66.97-109 (1946), Lg. 22.200-48 (1946), JAOS 66.304-15 (1946), Lg. 
26.86-125 (1950); Wells, Immediate constituents, Lg. 23.81-117 (1947); Voegelin, A problem 
in morpheme alternants and their distribution, Lg. 23.245-54 (1947); Pike, Grammatical 
prerequisites to phonemic analysis, Word 3.155-72 (1947) ; Hockett, Problems of morphemic 
analysis, Lg. 23.321-43 (1947); Bloch, English verb inflection, Lg. 23.399-418 (1947); Pike, 
Phonemics (Ann Arbor, 1947); Bloch, A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.3-47 
(1948) ; Harris, Componential analysis of a Hebrew paradigm, Lg. 24.87-91 (1948); Voegelin, 
Distinctive features and meaning equivalence, Lg. 24.132-5 (1948); Nida, The analysis of 
grammatical constituents, Lg. 24.168-77 (1948); Pittman, Nuclear structures in linguistics, 
Lg. 24.287-92 (1948); Nida, The identification of morphemes, Lg. 24.414~41 (1948); Wells, 
Automatic alternation, Lg. 25.99-116 (1949); Nida, Morphology, 2d ed. (Ann Arbor, 1949); 
Joos, Description of language design, Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 22.701-9 
(1950). 

5 Cf. D. D. Runes, Dictionary of philosophy, 4th ed. (New York, 1942); Charles Morris, 
Signs, language, and behavior 179 (New York, 1946); R. Carnap, Introduction to semantics 
4 (Cambridge, Mass., 1942); id., Philosophy and logical syntax (London, 1935). 

6 Cf. C. H. Borgstrém’s use of ‘meta-research’ in this sense, Acta linguistica 5.1-14 
(1945-49). L. Hjelmslev uses ‘metasprog’ in his work Omkring sprogteoriens grundleggelse 
(see fn. 8). 

7 George L. Trager, The field of linguistics 2 (Norman, Okla., 1949). 
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by the related discipline of logic. If semantics should be an undesirable term, 
there is always ‘ethno-linguistics’ or perhaps ‘socio-linguistics’. In the present 
paper I shall find it convenient to apply the term METALINGUISTICS to the kind 
of research that has brought forth such new terms as PHONE, MORPH, SUBSTITU- 
TION, CONSTITUTE, FOCUS CLASS, and Tactics. These words are part of a new 
metalanguage created by American linguists, which is quite baffling to those 
students of language who know only the terms of our traditional schools of 
grammar. 

2.1. One would not suspect it from reading recent. writings by American 
metalinguists, but it should be pointed out that a similar movement has been 
going on in Europe over the past dozen years. I am referring to the recent pub- 
lications of Louis Hjelmslev and a group of scholars associated with him in 
the Linguistic Circle of Copenhagen. Hjelmslev made up the term GLOSSEMATICS 
to describe his theory, but he has in reality created a new metalanguage. Un- 
fortunately his chief exposition of the theory has so far been printed in Danish 
only; it appeared in 1943 under the title Omkring sprogteoriens grundleggelse 
(Concerning the foundations of linguistic theory). The real difficulty is not 
in the Danish, however, which is readily accessible to any one who knows Ger- 
man; the problem facing the reader is the abstractness with which the theory 
is formulated and the comparative lack of illustrative material to make clear 
its bearing. Some of us find it hard going because we do not have an adequate 
training in mathematics or symbolic logic to follow so closely reasoned an argu- 
ment. More recently a volume of so-called ‘structural studies’ based in part on 
Hjelmslev’s theories has appeared as Volume 5 of the Travaux du Cercle linguis- 
tique de Copenhague.? Since all of these appear either in French or English and 
represent more or less concrete applications of the theory, they will undoubtedly 
engage the attention of more linguists than the previous writings by Hjelmslev 
himself. " 

2.2. It is not my purpose to present an analysis of Hjelmslev’s theory nor an 
evaluation of its associated procedures. I merely wish to point out that in Europe 
a new metalanguage is being shaped which is at least as different from that of 
our school grammars as is the American metalanguage. The two are as mutually 
incomprehensible as French and English, and we shall soon need a bimetalingual 
lexicon to translate from one into the other. We are reaching a point where the 
metalanguage of linguistics is falling apart into metadialects, jeopardizing the 
unity of our science. Even among American metalinguists we note the rise of 
what may be called meta-idiolects, which make it confusing to follow recent 
discussion. Whatever differences of emphasis and approach there may be between 
the American and European schools, it is my conclusion after making an effort 
to assimilate the leading features of each, that they are talking about the same 
thing, and struggling toward the same goal. 

2.3. In principle they are both attempting to give a mathematical formulation 
to linguistic statements. Harris has described his syntactic analysis as ‘mathe- 


8 Copenhagen, 1943; hereafter abbreviated OSG. 
® Recherches structurales 1949: Interventions dans le débat glossématique (Copenhague, 


1949). 
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matical’; Hjelmslev declares his purpose to be the creation of a ‘linguistic al- 
gebra’.!° Harris expressly points out that his analysis is purely formal; Hjelmslev 
describes his theory as being based on ‘an exclusively formal system of postu- 
lates’.!! Both are trying to get away from the haphazard empirical terminology 
of traditional linguistics and establish a metalanguage which will be available 
in the synchronic description of every language. But their vocabulary seems to 
have little beyond the word PHONEME in common. Both groups employ a princi- 
ple of analysis which might be called the bipartite division: they divide the 
utterance into two (or occasionally more) parts, and then divide each of these 
until they have reached its ultimate constituents.’* Hjelmslev calls this the 
deductive method; Wells calls it an Immediate Constituent analysis. What Wells 
calls a constitute, Hjelmslev calls a class; what Wells calls a constituent, Hjelm- 
slev calls a derivate.'? What Wells calls a focus class, Hjelmslev calls a paradigm; 
what Wells calls a sequence class, Hjelmslev calls a chain. The technique which 
both groups use to determine the constituents of any given constitute turns out 
to be one which I shall here call REPLACEMENT. By trying to replace any part 
of an utterance with other linguistic material it is possible to determine whether 
the utterance is divisible and how best to divide it. This technique is called 
SUBSTITUTION by Harris and those who have followed him; Hjelmslev calls it 
the COMMUTATION TEST, and makes it fundamental to his whole theory.!5 Perhaps 
the most important common feature is the application of this basic technique 
to all kinds of linguistic material, at every level of the language, from the com- 
plete utterance down to the phone."® 

2.4. It is quite possible that I shall be challenged in my comparison of the 
two because of the weight given by Hjelmslev to meaning, while most American 
metalinguists do their utmost to shun this aspect of language. Actually, it could 
rather easily be shown that the difference here, too, is largely one of terminology. 
Hjelmslev sets up a fourfold division of the linguistic universe. At one end is 
the real world of experience, which he calls the coNTENT; upon this is imposed a 
pattern, which he calls the conTENT FoRM. In intimate liaison with this form 


10 Harris, Lg. 22.161; Hjelmslev, OSG 72. Cf. Joos, op.cit. 22.702: ‘We must make our 
‘Jinguistics’’ a kind of mathematics, within which inconsistency is by definition impossible.’ 

1 Harris, Lg. 22.177 fn. 26; Hjelmslev, OSG9. Cf. Nida, Lg. 24.487 fn. 40. 

12 Hjelmslev, OSG 28; Wells, Lg. 23.92. Harris originally assumed a segmentation, and 
then worked his way up to more inclusive classes ‘from morpheme to utterance’ (Lg. 22.178); 
Wells showed how an analysis in terms of immediate constituents could be worked from the 
whole down, and pointed out that it matters little in which direction one works (Lg. 23.101). 
Hjelmslev grants the same when he defines ‘induction’ (working up) and ‘deduction’ (work- 
ing down) as functions of one another; his insistence on the priority of deduction is based 
on the sound observation that the linguist must start with the unanalyzed whole text. 

18 Wells, Lg. 23.84; Hjelmslev, OSG 30. 

4 Harris, Lg. 22.161 ff. 

15 OSG 67. 

16 Cf. Hjelmslev, OSG 59: ‘For an understanding of the structure of language it is of the 
greatest significance to make it clear that this principle shall be extended to apply also to 
all the other invariants of the language, regardless of their degree or place in the system.’ 
Harris writes of his morpheme analysis, Lg. 18.179: ‘it shows that we can arrange alternants 
into units in exactly the same manner as we arrange sound types (positional variants) into 
phonemes.’ 
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is the EXPRESSION FORM, which has imposed its patterns on the EXPRESSION, or 
the real world of sound. Aside from the rather outmoded terms content and 
expression, form and substance, this says almost exactly the same as the mathe- 
matical-engineering analysis made of language by Martin Joos in his recent 
article on the description of language design.” Joos distinguishes between the 
reality of meaning on the one hand and the reality of sound on the other, both 
of which are susceptible to expression in terms of a continuous mathematics. 
Between these stands language, with a semantic and a phonetic form, which is 
susceptible to expression only in a discontinuous mathematics. Barring the 
mathematical terminology, the analysis is the same; he writes that ‘most well- 
known mathematical maps are connected with the real world by a single in- 
tuitive bridge; linguistics is connected with reality by two of them, so that 
language makes a real noise correspond to a real thing or the like. This defines 
language as symbolic.’ 

2.5. A useful task for someone with full mastery of both metalanguages would 
be an analysis of the Hjelmslev system which would be at once a translation 
into American terms and a critique of its effectiveness. The Hjelmslev meta- 
language seems at first blush to be more unified and logical than the American 
one. But it is unlikely to be accepted in full over here because of its tendency 
to use terms in senses that conflict with established usage. To call a relationship 
a ‘function’, or a set of entities appearing in the same environment a ‘paradigm’, 
seems more calculated to confuse than to enlighten. But the whole development 
of which Hjelmslev is one of several representatives is extremely interesting, and 
I shall now turn from my comparison of the two metalanguages to a consideration 
of the advantages and the limitations for the ordinary linguist of the mathe- 
matical approach to linguistics represented by these writers. It will be my thesis 
that any linguistic entity can be described from two points of view, one internal 
to the language described and one external to it; further, that traditional lin- 
guistics has sought objectivity by adopting an external standard to which the 
language may be referred, while present-day linguistics seeks to find internal, 
relational standards; and finally, that while the internal or distributional stand- 
ards may lead to useful discoveries concerning the internal organization or 
structure of the language, linguistics cannot, unless it wishes to become entirely 
circular or mathematical, afford to reject the use of external standards to give 
its relational data concrete validity in the real world. 

3.0. There are two sets of facts which can and usually have been adduced 
in the description of any given linguistic item. If we are given the vowel [a] 
to describe, we can describe it as similar to Italian a; or we can say that it is 
close to ‘cardinal’ a; or we can state its typical physiological method of produc- 
tion as a low central vowel; or we can identify its acoustic properties with the 
help of a spectrograph. In any case we are describing it in terms that relate it 
to something in the external world; such identification can today reach any 
desired degree of accuracy within the limits of observational error. The more 
refined our standard, the greater the number of sound classes we can establish. 
Any two instances of sound that fall within the same categories of external 


17 Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 22.701-8 (1950). 
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space and time can be regarded as ‘phonetically similar’. The determination 
thus arrived at may be referred to as the 1pENTITY of the item concerned. It is 
characteristic of the new mathematical approach that the emphasis has been 
shifted from identity to pistriBuTION. The distribution of English [a] includes 
the fact that it is always a syllabic, that it can be followed or preceded by one, 
two, or three consonants or by none, and that it contrasts in stressed syllables. 
with all the other vowels. This is perhaps the chief discovery made by modern 
linguistics: that it is possible to find relationships between linguistic items by 
studying their distribution. But here we are confined entirely within the given 
language being studied. We are no longer concerned with external standards, 
only with the kind of environments in which the item is found, and a comparison 
of those environments with the environments of other items. Even traditional 
linguists usually stated the environments of at least some linguistic items, es- 
pecially of morphemes entering into syntactical arrangements; but the emphasis 
on this facet as basic to linguistic study is entirely due to the structural schools 
of linguistics from de Saussure on. 

3.1. Morphological items have a double identity, phonetic as well as semantic. 
Their phonetic identity can handily be described in terms of the description 
already made of the sounds. But their semantic identity has traditionally been 
established by external standards of reference. Apples have been described by 
reference to an actual apple or a picture of the same; a word class like that of 
nouns has been described by reference to such terms as ‘object’, though many 
nouns obviously do not name objects. Here, too, the trend now is toward an 
emphasis on distribution or function. A noun is classified by its possibilities of 
combination, which means its distribution in relation to other forms in the 
utterance. Nouns are not now the names of things, but a class of forms which 
occur with certain other forms. This cleavage between the traditional emphasis 
on identity, whether of sound or meaning, and the newer emphasis on distribu- 
tion, thus seems to run through all fields of linguistic description. Distribution is 
the key to phonemics as distinct from phonetics, and to morphemics as distinct 
from semantics. It is the common factor in the mathematical approach to lin- 
guistic description. F 

3.2. The method which the metalinguists recognize as fundamental in their 
analysis, namely replacement, is primarily directed at the discovery of distribu- 
tion.!® In some ways this technique is analogous to the natural scientist’s con- 
trolled experiment. Just as the latter varies a single factor while keeping the 
rest constant, so the linguist studies the possibilities of variation in utterances. 
Whenever he can, he finds utterances differing by only a single factor; if he has 
a native speaker available, he manufactures such utterances by asking for 
repetition of the same utterance with replacement of a single factor. The fact 


18 Nida distinguishes between identification and distribution of morphemes in somewhat 
the same way as here suggested; cf. Morphology 78. 

19 Bloomfield called it ‘altering the word’; Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie 31-2 
(TCLP 7; Prague, 1939), spoke of certain sounds as being ‘vertauschbar’; the term ‘substi- 
tution’ was apparently first used in America by Morris Swadesh, The phonemic principle, 
Lg. 10.124 (1934). 
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that such repetition is possible gives the linguist a great advantage over other 
social scientists, whose situations can rarely be duplicated at will. 

3.3. As generally practiced, replacement means the actual substitution of 
one overt element for another, as when p and b are contrasted in pit and bit, 
or John and the king of England are used alternately in the sentence The 
king of England opened Parliament. By such a test it is possible to isolate any 
linguistic element and discover its potential environments. Following a usage 
of Wells, we shall call the element being isolated a rocus and the rest of the 
utterance its ENVIRONMENT. One can either keep the focus constant and change 
the environment, or change the focus in a constant environment. A special type 
of replacement which is not mentioned in the literature, but which would seem 
to be most useful, is the replacement by zero, which I shall here call Excision. 
As applied to a sentence which Wells has analyzed at some length, The king of 
England opened Parliament, it leads to an analysis of the king of England into 
two constituents, the king and of England, and the rejection of the other possible 
analysis into the and king of E'ngland.?° This is because one can say The king 
opened Parliament, but not King of England opened Parliament. Of the two 
constituents the king and of England, the latter is dispensable, the former is not. 
This takes us a step further, and classifies them into respectively NUCLEUS 
and SATELLITE, to adopt the terms used by Pike and Pittman.” The distinction 
is an essential part of a distributional analysis, for the only part of the environ- 
ment that is relevant to the phrase of England is clearly its nucleus the king. 
A different kind of relevance is discovered when we study the relation between 
the king of England and opened Parliament. These two foci are not nucleus and 
satellite, but two nuclei; since neither one is more dispensable than the other, 
they may be called Twin NucLEI. In a sentence like Jack and Jill went down the 
hill, we also have two nuclei in the focus Jack and Jill. Since either one is dis- 
pensable, but not both, we may call them cooRDINATE NUCLEI. The same analysis 
can be applied, on the phonological level, to a pair of words like szt and seat. Sit 
and seat can be cut down to 7é and eat, showing that the initial consonant is a 
satellite to the rest of the syllable; but the final consonants are not parallel, for 
the ¢ of seat can be cut away while the ¢ of sit cannot. This establishes the ¢ of szt 
as a twin nucleus with the vowel; it is another way of saying that the vowel of 
sit is a checked rather than a free vowel. It may be remarked in passing that the 
three possible relationships here derived from a distributional analysis, namely 
nucleus-satellite, twin nuclei, and coordinate nuclei, correspond exactly to the 
basic functions in Hjelmslev’s metalanguage which he calls DETERMINATION (a 
presupposes b, but not vice versa), INTERDEPENDENCE (a and b presuppose one 
another), and CONSTELLATION (a and 6 occur together without presupposing one 
another). This little sample of distributional analysis has shown that the dis- 
tribution of a focus is not a statement of all its possible environments, but only 
of those that prove to be relevant when a test of replacement is made. We shall 


20 Lg. 23.83-4; cf. Pittman’s Premise 1, which is here made the only principle for de- 
termining a satellite. 

21 Lg. 24.287-92. 

2 OSG 23. 
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here call such a set of relevant environments the FRAME of a given focus, defined 
as its immediate satellites and related nuclei. 

3.4. Distributional analysis is not completed with the establishment of the 
foci and their frames. The next step is the organization of the foci into larger 
classes so that the structure of the language may appear. Pure distributional 
analysis would involve only a comparison of frames; but there is a previous step 
for which our procedure so far has not prepared us: we wish to identify those foci 
which are ‘the same’. Here phonetic and semantic criteria of identity are needed 
if we are to know what we are talking about. It is all very well to say that ¢ in 
latter and d in ladder are in contrast; but unless we know what ¢ andd are insome 
kind of phonetic terms, we cannot identify them with anything else, not even 
the ¢ and d in kitty and kiddy. Having isolated the focus -er in sooner, we need to 
know something of its meaning to decide whether it should be grouped with the 
-er in later or that in runner. The comparison of frames involves comparable 
problems, as we see from the difficulties encountered by Bloch in defining dis- 
tributional environments.” His general principle is that if two different foci have 
identical frames, they are in free variation; if they have some frames in common, 
they are in contrast; if they have no frames in common, they are in comple- 
mentary distribution. But problems of identity cut across this scheme at several 
points. By ‘identical frames’ he has to mean not merely the phonetic environ- 
ment, but also the morphological environment, since free variation involves the 
potential appearance of every variety of sound in every occurrence of a word. To 
check this is utterly impossible, and we are here faced with an unfeasible bit of 
theory. It also appears that some foci which have frames in common are really in 
free variation in those frames; so he has to set up a special category of overlapping 
distribution. Finally, he finds that those which have no frames in common are 
sometimes prevented from being identified by their phonetic nature, e.g. the 
initial and final sounds in hang. At every step it is necessary to appeal simultane- 
ously to identity and distribution to establish the kind of classes which phonemi- 
cists wish to establish. I am not questioning the value of such classes. But I think 
it should be clearly realized that they are not one-dimensional constructs, but 
definitely established in two dimensions of criteria. 

3.5. The double standard is obvious in Bloch’s definition of the phoneme as a 
‘class of non-contrastive and phonetically similar phones’.* Hockett similarly 
groups morphs into a single morpheme if they ‘are in non-contrastive distribu- 
tion’ and mean the same.”* The need of thus setting up two essentially incom- 
mensurable criteria for these units has troubled the metalinguists and led to 
various efforts to eliminate the criterion of identity. For phonemics this means 
the elimination of phonetics, which was a solution advocated by some members 
of the Prague school. Hjelmslev asks for a ‘linguistics whose theory of expression 
is not a phonetics and whose theory of content is not a semantics’.?* Attempts 
have been made to define sound classes purely in terms of distribution, e.g. in 


23 Lg. 24.22-6; 26.89. 
Lg. 26.90. 

26 Lg. 23.328. 

26 OSG 71. 
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Hans Vogt’s study of the structure of Norwegian monosyllables.” The results 
are interesting, but they show chiefly that phonetic identity and distributional 
function do not coincide. A definition of vowel versus consonant in terms of syl- 
labic distribution is similar to that derived from a phonetic analysis, but not 
identical with it; the difference appears when we consider the n in button, which 
is a consonant phonetically but functions as a syllabic. The English affricates ch 
and j have generally been regarded as double sounds by phoneticians; but 
phonemicists have vacillated back and forth between one and two, because the 
introduction of a distributional criterion has tempted them to consider the 
sounds single: it could then be said that there were only three consonants after 
English vowels in such words as bunched and bulged. Even so, there are words 
like jinxed, sixths, texts which elude the rule. It seems to be characteristic of dis- 
tributional classes that they are notoriously ragged around the edges.” Practically 
every statement of distribution sooner or later turns up small groups of words, 
even individual words, which violate the rule and bring disturbance in the system. 
One might investigate English for years, assuming it was a language previously 
unrecorded, before discovering that b could occur after m in final position, since 
the two words which illustrate it are iamb and dithyramb, and these are not likely 
to occur even in quite a few million words of running text. Total distributions 
are difficult to derive, being dependent on a very large sampling of the language, 
while the identity of the major sound types can be spotted in a few hours of re- 
cording. Most of the disagreements concerning phonemic analysis involve the 
problem of reconciling the facts of distribution and identity. The difficulty of 
. nailing a distributional analysis down to anything concrete has been evident in 
the constant change of conclusions concerning given language systems by prac- 
ticing analysts.”® - 

3.6. In morphemics the desire to eliminate the double standard in favor of a 
single criterion of distribution has been equally evident. So far it has led only 
to theoretical definitions without practical feasibility.*° The minimizing of mean- 
ing as a factor in linguistic description was at first a healthy reaction against the 
misuse of meaning in establishing linguistic categories, but has now become al- 
most a fetish with some linguists. It is curious to see how those who eliminate 
meaning have brought it back under the covert guise of distribution. Among 
the distributions of a form are reckoned its possibilities of combination with 
other forms. Thus window might presumably be distinguished from door without 
reference to any actual situation if we had enough sentences in which they were 


27 Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidenskap 12.1-29 (1939). 

%8 Note that Wells describes classes established by distributional analysis as only 
‘roughly coincident classes’ (Lg. 23.82), while Harris leaves it to the linguist to decide which 
ones he shall use in order to get ‘the most convenient total description’ (Lg. 22.177). 

29 Trager analyzed American English in 1940 as having six vowels, in 1947 as having nine 
(Lg. 23.141); Swadesh analyzed American English diphthongs in 1935 as single phonemes, in 
1947 as double (Lg. 23.137); Hockett analyzed the Chinese aspirated stops in 1944 as single 
consonants (in Spoken Chinese: Basic course), in 1947 as clusters with h (JAOS 67.258); 
Bloch’s phonemic analysis of Japanese in 1946 had several features, including a phoneme 
q, which he discarded in 1950 (Lg. 26.112). 

80 Cf. Hockett, Lg. 23.327 fn. 20. 
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used. By a technique of replacement we could find out, as in the game of twenty 
questions, which of various possibilities was intended. But it is important to note 
that only a native can make such replacements; and by definition a native 
knows the meanings of the forms he uses. Joos in his previously cited article gives 
a purely distributional definition of meaning as ‘the set of conditional probabili- 
ties of the occurrence [of a morpheme] in context with all other morphemes’. 
Now it would seem that only a lifetime of experience can enable us to establish 
statistically the conditional probability of occurrence of even a single mor- 
pheme. But the native to whom we appeal for information about the meaning of 
a word has learned to use it in substantially the same distribution as other speak- 
ers of his language. What he gives us as its meaning is essentially a replacement, 
i.e. a synonym or a circumlocution which has approximately the same distribu- 
tion in the language. But he can do so only because he has a constant to which 
he may refer the question, namely his non-linguistic experience. In using his 
definitions, we are thus not merely adopting a short-cut of analysis, as is alleged 
by the metalinguists, but we are basing ourselves on the necessary foundation 
of language, its symbolic value. We have all had the experience of misunder- 
standing certain utterances because we were ignorant of crucial facts in the 
social situation which did not appear from the form of the utterances.. Harris has 
analyzed the structure of the sentence She made him a good husband because 
she made him a good wife.*1 He contends that the meaning is clear because of 
the structural fact that the him in the second clause can be replaced by the 
expression for him. But one could just as well say, and with greater probability 
of being right, that it is clear because we know that a man cannot be a wife. 
3.7. This constant effort to divorce distributional analysis from the determina- 
tions of identity is indicative of the essentially mathematical nature of distribu- 
tional criteria. The technique of replacement is based on assumptions of identity 
which distribution alone cannot supply. Neither focus nor frame has any- 
thing but a relational value. For practical purposes we assume that the focus 
remains constant while we change the frame. But it is obvious that this is only 
a convenient fiction. In the case of phonology it has been shown by spectro- 
graphic analysis that each phone is affected by its environment: focus and frame 
are both variables in a common function. It is not until the relationship is tied to 
an external constant that we have a positive identification of linguistic descrip- 
tion. This is apparent in phonemic analysis, where we have no criterion for 
identifying phones until we have determined their environment, and no way of 
determining the environment until we have identified the phones. Since mor- 
pheme boundaries are part of the environment, there appears to be no good way 
of entirely isolating phonemic and morphemic analysis. Leopold has shown that 
in German one either has to analyze such words as Frauchen and Kuhchen into 
two morphemes first or else leave the palatal and velar spirants of ich and ach 
as separate phonemes.” Pike’s contention that morphological criteria must be 
admitted into phonemic analysis seems to be inescapable unless one can find ex- 
ternal, objective criteria which will tie either the phonemes or the morphemes to 


31 Lg. 22.180. 
82 Ly. 24.179. 
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’ some specific reality.* In his analysis of immediate constituents, Wells grants that 
. a certain circularity is involved: a characterization of all. the utterances of a lan- 
guage is presupposed for an analysis which is made in terms of the constituents 
of those utterances.* It has been a constant charge brought against the meta- 
- linguists that their procedures have seemed circular. They have often appeared 
to adopt arbitrary and unsupported principles of analysis, more characterized by 
esthetic than by scientific validity, contributing more to elegance than to learn- 
ing. Perhaps we may recognize now that this is inherent in the adoption of 
distributional criteria. The resulting circularity is probably no more a fault in 
linguistics than it is in mathematics. Mathematics is also circular in that it does 
not depend for its validity on the existence of any particular kind of reality. 
4.0. The metalinguists have shown their impatience with criteria of identity 
by seeking to exclude from the field of linguistics those disciplines which pri- 
marily concerned themselves with these. Hjelmslev writes of ‘the hitherto pre- 
sumed linguistics’ which is not, like his, based on criteria internal to the language 
being described.** Trager refers to phonetics as ‘prelinguistics’; only the ‘analysis 
of language systems’ will he admit to the field of linguistics proper.** Already 
Bloomfield excluded semantics as an essentially non-linguistic activity. The 
present paper has tried to show that distributional analysis must go hand in hand 
with phonetic and semantic identification in any total description of language. It 
follows that I cannot accept the doctrine of the metalinguists that only relations 
(or functions in Hjelmslev’s term) are relevant.” The contributions of the 
metalinguists are important, even crucial, but they occupy somewhat the role of 
mathematics in a science like physics. There is a growing cleavage between the 
mathematical linguists, or metalinguists, and the physical linguists, whom I 
should call just plain linguists. A linguist must not only be a student of formal 
linguistic relationships, but also something of a physical scientist on the phonetic 
side, and something of a sociologist on the semantic side. It has been suggested 
by Joos that phonetics should be handed over to the physicists and semantics 
_to the sociologists.® I cannot see any evidence that he himself plans to follow 
this advice, and I have tried to show that it is a-priori impossible. We must rely 
on these sciences for data of various kinds, and the actual tying up of linguistic 
relationships to concrete sense data is still an essential part of our science. The 
others cannot tell us which aspects of sound and meaning are relevant to our 
symbols, nor why our symbols should be relevant in various contexts. The 
metalinguist and the physical linguist will need to continue their cooperation if 
the linguistic systems are to be established without circularity and given uni- 
directional validity in a real world. 
4.1. In conclusion I wish to return to my original topic of metalinguistic 


33 Word 3.155-72 (1947). 

4 Lg. 23.81. 

35OGS 7. 

36 The field of linguistics 4. 

37 It is interesting to note that even a Hjelmslev disciple like Eli Fischer-J¢rgensen is, in 


the final instance, driven back on phonetic similarity (‘la parenté phonique’); cf. Travaux 
du Cercle ling. de Copenhague 5.227. 
8 Op.cit, 22.708, 
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unity. Hockett has described the purpose of metalinguistic discussion to be the 
attainment of ‘greater mutual intelligibility among the writers of grammars, and 
in terms thereof, more accurate pictures of the languages we describe’.®® This is 
a valuable goal, but for the time being, at least, the tendency toward economy of 
description has resulted in making many descriptions quite unreadable for other 
linguists. Present-day descriptions bristle like a page of symbolic logic and lack 
entirely the leisurely, even charming quality of the traditional grammars. I 
would not go back to those grammars, but only suggest that economy may not 
always be a virtue; in some cases it results from poverty, and in any case it 
must be replaced by an expansion into real sounds and real meanings whenever 
it is put to any practical use. I do not believe that the present metalinguistic dis- 
cussion will finally settle the advantage of one type of linguistic analysis over 
another. The kind of analysis that is ‘best’ is determined by extra-linguistic goals. 
But in giving us a metalanguage with which to talk about various kinds of analy- 
sis, and in thereby enabling us to point out where the analysts of the past have 
differed or fallen by the wayside, the metalinguists have done us a real service. 
If only they would get together and work out a really usable esperanto for meta- 
linguistic purposes, instead of promoting the present Babel !*° 

4.2. Whatever the metalanguage used, the goal of our investigation is the 
structure of the language used by actual speakers." Whatever we may mean by 
structure, the one thing we can be sure of is that it is no more like the language 
itself than a botanist’s description of an apple is like an apple. You can’t eat 
the botanist’s description and you can’t talk the linguist’s description. But once 


the apple or the language comes before your eye, a good description will make 
it possible to identify it, and even to predict some few of its major sensory fea- 
tures. 


39 Lg. 23.341 fn. 38. 

40 It will appear from the foregoing that I agree with the criticisms of the Hjelmslev 
theory advanced by Carl Hj. Borgstrém, The technique of lingusitic description, Acta 
linguistica 5.1-14 (1945-49), and A problem of methods in linguistic science: The meaning 
of its technical terms, Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidenskap 14.191-228 (1947). 

41 Cf. Hockett, A note on ‘structure’, IJAL 14.269-71 (1948). 
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Behind the words dvra, dyrnv, dyri (all ‘over against’ and the like) lies a 
noun *ani- ‘front, face’, and by its side another noun *ané-é of similar meaning. 
The dative of *ant- is continued in dyri, its accusative in dyra; while ayrnv 
continues the accusative of the other noun. Similar groups (cf. Risch 4) may be 
seen in la&xa : lwxyn, diryade : puy7, dAxi : dx. The loss of the other cases re- 
sulted in the isolation of the surviving forms, and so in a shifting of these into 
the class of adverbs. The present paper examines separately the use of ara, 
évrnv, and déy7i in the Iliad and the Odyssey.! 


ANTA 


USE IN THE ILIAD 


A. In construction with a noun 


Features of selection: the noun, or a substitute for it (ueo, ceo, céfev) is 
taken from the class of proper nouns; the case used is the genitive. Feature of 
order: the position of dvra is not significant; but it is of interest because of its 
unbalanced distribution. 

(1) Postpositive B 626, 6 [424], 428, II 621, P 29, T 76; with adjective qualifiers 
Tpwwy a0’ éxardy te Sinxociwy re 8 233, with interruption also of the phrase Atayros 


peyaAHropos ovk éradacaas | orjpevar dvta P 167. 

(2) Prepositive ayra 5’ ’Evvadiow T 69, cf. 73, 75, 355, 365, & 331, [477]; with 
adjective qualifier wodwxéos avr’ ’AxiAjos T 89; with interruption also of the 
phrase avr’ Atavtos éeicato xvéaXiporo O 415. 

The meaning seems to be simply ‘in front of’. Most often hostility and motion 
are elements present in the situation; but these seem to be parts of the ‘occa- 
sional’ rather than of the ‘usual’ meaning. 


B. With zero substituted for the noun 


The noun is replaced by zero (i.e. omitted) when the situation is obvious, as in 
the early formula 4A)’ 6 pév dvra lidv prebato xadxeov %yxos ‘seeing in front 
{of himself] the spear’ P 526, repeated N 184, 404, 503, II 610, P 305, X 274; 
similarly avra pwaxeo8a ‘to fight in front [of the foe]’ T 163, avra 5’ avacxopévw 
‘(the boxers) squaring off in front [of each other]’ ¥ 686. Sometimes a word 


11 cite the Iliad by my edition, Ilias Atheniensium: The Athenian Iliad of the sixth 
century B.c. (Lancaster, 1950); the Odyssey by P. von der Mihll, Homeri Odyssea (Basel, 
1945). The following works are referred to by their authors’ names alone: F. Bechtel, Die 
Vocalcontraction bei Homer (Halle/Saale, 1908); K. Brugmann and A. Thumb, Griechische 
Grammatik‘ (Miinchen, 1918); W. Leaf, The Iliad? (London, 1900-2); M. Leumann, 
Homerische Worter (Basel, 1950); D. B. Monro, Grammar of the Homeric dialect? (Oxford, 
1891); E. Risch, Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache (Berlin, 1937); E. Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammatik 2 (Miinchen, 1950); J. Wackernagel, Sprachliche Untersuchungen 
zu Homer (Gottingen, 1916). 
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will absorb the entire meaning of a phrase in which it is frequently used—for 
instance frankly = to speak frankly, honestly = to deal honestly with you; this 
seems to have happened in @eotor yap avra éoixe: ‘for he was ... like the gods’ 
© 630. A fuller expression might have been *ebré ris &vra tSo.ro ‘when one looked 
straight at him’; cf. eicdyra idéofar ‘to look straight at her’ e 217, used in a 
similar way to qualify an assertion. 

In all examples évra stands immediately before the verbal form. 

Except for the formula, all examples are ‘late’. 


C. As the axis of a prepositional phrase 
Three hapax legomena are combined in &p-avra, xar-avra, wap-avra ‘uphill, 
downhill, cross-hill’ Y 116. With parallels in the Odyssey is ’Aré\\wva | eyvw 
écdvra idcy P 334; but there is no parallel for &vayra Toceddwvos avaxros | torar’ 
’"Aré\Awy T 67. Here évayra functions like aévra (A.2), and is due to the existence 
of évayrios beside dyrios. 


UsE IN THE ODYSSEY 


A. In construction with a noun 
Features of selection: the noun is not restricted to the class of proper nouns; 
the case used is the genitive. Feature of order: dvra is always prepositive. 
The examples are évra céfev 5 160, avra pvnorhpwy x 232, dvra wapedwy a 334, 
x 416, o 210, ¢ 65, dvr’ dpBadpotw 5 115, 154. Only in x 232 is hostility an ele- 
ment in the situation. 


B. With zero substituted for the noun 
The situation is obvious in dyra rirvoxdpevos (-n, -or) ‘aiming in front [of 
himself], straight ahead’ ¢ 48, 421, x 266, w 181. In ¢ 141 the word order requires 
that avra be construed with the following participle; I should read: orf 5° vr’ 
évoxouévn ‘she stood still and drew herself up in front of him’; cf. ¥ 686. 


C. As the axis of a prepositional phrase 


Features of selection: only écdvra (eicdyra); always (except « 453) in com- 
bination with a form of léety. 

The examples are éyvwy yap uu éodvra lddy olwvdy é6vra ‘I knew that he [the 
hawk], when I looked straight at him, was an omen o 532, cf. \ 143, 2 458, p 238. 
In of &’ éel GAdHAous eldov Ppdcowrrd 7’ écdvra ‘when they saw one another and 
recognized [them, looking at them] straight’ x 453, we have the condensation 
of a phrase écdvra iddvres. Compare the comment on 2 630 above, and note 
eldos dxrdvorépn weyebos 7’ elodvra id€oOar ‘in looks and size (Penelope) is not your 
peer to look straight at her’ e 217. 


ANTHN 
UsE IN THE ILIAD 


Feature of selection: only verbs are modified by ayrnv. Feature of order: 
except in X 109, dyrny is adjacent to a verbal form; whether it precedes or 
follows this form seems not to be significant. 


2 The tradition cannot distinguish between avracxouevn and avraccxouevn. Then the only 
question is whether to retain an unassimilated dvox- or to admit assimilation to decx-. 
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Examples grouped according to the accompanying verb: (1) und’ ga avrny 
épxecOax ‘don’t let them come before my face’ © 399, ddAd wad’ avrnv | toracbe A 
590, adAG war’ &vrnv | orpoowar D307; (2) obdé rus ErAn | &vrnv elordéev ‘nor did any- 
one bring himself to look straight at [the armor]’ T 15, écédpaxov d&vrnv Q 223; (3) 
dpouwPnpevar dvrnv ‘to match himself [with me] to my face’ A 187, veixecé 7’ &vrnv 
K 158,. és yw’ etpeat dvrnv O 247, dyarateuey dvrnv 2 464; (4) avrnv Badropévwv 
‘smitten straight in front’ M 152. 

In X 109 I take &vrny to be a condensed phrase used in parenthetic, completive 
speech :? 


éuol dé tor’ Gv wodd Képdiov ein— 


avrnv—j ’AxiAja Karaxreivavra veecOat 
h avt@ mpd wodnos éixrNeLGs drodéoOar 


‘For me it would then be far better—on a fair view of the situation—either to 
kill ... or to be killed.’ 


UsE IN THE ODYSSEY 


Feature of selection: adjectives as well as verbs are modified by évrnv. 

With adjectives: 6G évadiyxws avrnv B 5, 6 310, w 371; xedcddve eixéAn avrgv— 
condensation of *&yrny elovdéew or the like. 

With verbs: dyowOnuevar dvrnv y 120, tduev xal recpnOquevar dvrnv 6 213, vetxecé 
7’ dvrnv 6 158, ob6€ yey avrny | qyvoincey ldodca € 77; also dvrny 5’ obk dy ya Noéccopat 
¢ 221, probably a condensation of a phrase ‘while you are looking on’, used 
prosthothetically.‘ 


ANTI 
UsE IN THE ILIAD 


A. As a preverb 


The use of dvri as a preverb is extensively developed in later Greek, but 
(Monro 192, Brugmann—-Thumb‘ 499) examples in Homer are extremely rare. 
Monro explains that dvriBodéw, avriropéw are not compounds but derivatives 
from the compounds *ayriBodos, *avriropos.’ In distant composition—in tmesis, 
to use the traditional term—there are no examples at all. Doubtful instances 
of composition are éAX’ ér’ dp’ avPioravro II 305, obre ror’ avredepovro paxn E 701. 
These were intended (cf. above) as &v@’ toravro, dvr’ édépovro. On a misunder- 
standing of these forms is based dvridépecbar A 589, & 482, from which (Risch 
258) is formed dvridepitew & 357, 488. The dative is used with dvridepifew, and 
its presence in “Hpp 5’ avréorn T 70, Anrot 5’ dvréorn T 72 leads to the recognizing 
of composition in dvréorn, which will have come from a faulty analysis of 


avOtoravro. 


3 Schwyzer 706 dates such constructions from the 5th century on. 


4 If I understand Schwyzer’s terminology. 
5 The augment in dvreBéAnoe, dvrerdpnce must then be regarded as modernization. 
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B. In construction with a noun 


Feature of selection: the noun is in the genitive. Feature of order: postposition 
of ay7i is more frequent, but the difference in placing seems not to be significant. 

In silent barter the setting of one thing dy7i ‘in front of’ another meant that 
the two were regarded as equal and indicated a willingness to exchange them. 
From this situation comes the meaning® of 4vri found in all but one (Q 255) of 
the examples. These are: yuvaixds dp’ dvri rérvto ‘after all you are just (no better 
than) a woman’ © 163, dvri vu roddGy | Aad éorw dvip ... ‘equal to many hosts’ 
1 116, dvri roi elu’ ixérao ‘as good (with the same claim) as a suppliant’ 6 75, aol 
5é Geol r&v5’ avrl xdpw pevoexéa dotey ‘God grant thee a favor equal to (in return 
for) this’ Y 650. 

A synonym of déy7i is aos, which is also construed with the genitive: Bods 
&£ov ‘worth an ox’ VW 885, woNéos ... aéos ‘worth much’ VW 562, wayrwv ... dévov 
jjuap ‘a day [of victory] worth all [we have suffered]’ 0 719. Sometimes the geni- 
tive with dvi is used instead: 9 A’ obx obdros dvip Tpofonvopos dvrl mepdcBar | dévos 
‘Isn’t this [Trojan] equal to [our] Prothoenor in respect to killing?’ = 471, 
§ Gpa 59 re eioxopuev Stvov elvar | rpeis avri évds wepaoa; ‘a fair bargain in killing 
—three [Trojans] for one [Achaean]?’ N 446. The result of such a construction 
may be dvr(i) déos, as is possible in these lines: 


A 514 inrpds yap avjp roddGv avrdéios &drwv 
I 401 ob yap éuol Wuxijs avraéwv ot5’ dca dacly 
"TXvov éxrjobat 


Misunderstanding of some similar construction in pre-Homeric poetry produced 
(Leumann 93) dvrdév as early as drws dvrdéiov etn A 136. Whether this or dr’ 
&£wos should be the analysis of I 401, A 514 cannot be determined. 

The shift of meaning ‘in exchange for’ > ‘instead of’ is slight. The only ex- 
ample is ai@’ dua waves | “Exropos apéder’ dvrl ... mepaobar ‘Would that all of you 
had been killed instead of Hector!’ 2 254. 


C. Hypostasis of such a phrase 


Feature of selection: the underlying phrase is not attested. 

Of the three words listed by Risch (171), dvrideos ‘equal to a god, godlike’ 
(30 examples) and dyrtidvepac ‘[Amazons] equal to men [in battle]’ (I 189, 
Z 186) need no comment. Then the form underlying dyri8ios must be *avre Bens 
‘equal to (as effective as) force’, and the meaning must be ‘forceful, strong, 
violent’ or the like.’ It is found only in dyriBiowwr waxnoaperw éeréecow A 304, 
paxnodped’ ... dv7iBioww’ éréecow B 378; and in the acc. neut. sg. as an adverb, 
dvriBiov paxécacba H 40 = 51, also I [20], [435]; ef uev 59 dvriBiov ody rebxeor 
mepnOnns A 386. Under the influence (Risch 303) of adverbs in -dov and 


® In English we may use various phrases—equal to, no better than, in return for, etc.— 
but that does not mean a plurality of meaning in the Greek. Our choice of a gloss depends 
upon how far the ‘occasional’ elements of the situation impress us. 

7 The assumption of meanings such as ‘opposing force to force; against; face to face’ 
(Liddell-Scott-Jones), ‘feindselig; entgegen’ (Leumann) seems to have been the root of 
the trouble. 
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-dnv, perhaps also of ayrnv, a metrically convenient form évriBinv was created: 
épifeuevae Baordje | dvriBinv ‘to quarrel with the king violently’ A 278.8 Also: 


amply y’ éml vw 7Qd’ avdpi ov trroow Kai Sxerdov 
E 220 dvriBinv edOdvre civ evrect reipnOjvat. 
kal “Exrope wecpnOjvac 
© 226 dvriBinv, 4} kev pe Sayaocera, H Kev ey Tov. 


This adverb appears also in é-avriBwv as the axis of a prepositional con- 
struction: évavriBiov rodeuitwy ‘to war mightily’ K 451, 0179. Similarly évayziftoy 
paxécacOa 8 168, 255, X 223, and ovx dv ... rAatev évavriBiov oravres paxécacbat 
"Apn P 490. Taking it with ordvres led to orfva évavriBiov ‘to stand firm’ ® 
266. Misinterpretation, under the influence of dyriov, as ‘to stand in front [of 
the stream]’, produced Sve xév ris évavriBiov beds EXOn T 130, and the only instance 
of construction with a case: IIneidew ’AxtAfos évavriBiov wodeulfew T 85.9 


D. Derivative adjectives (Risch 104-5) 


Only the nominative dyrios (-o.) occurs, and always as a predicative ad- 
jective.” The examples: with ed@eiv B 185, E 301, Z 54, A 219, 231, O 584, P 8, 
257, T 352, 422, 150, X 113, #Avbov A 594, T 463; iévac H 98, T 371; dpvvcba H 
20; éxbopety 539; diocev O 694; orfvac A 535, A 94, 216, M 44, P 31, T 197, 
@ 144. More unusual are oi 5’ ayrio ... | viccovres ... | Grav ard ohelwvy N 146-8; 
of 5’ avrio: éyxe’ decpay T 373. 

Indication of the person (but yotywy T 463) faced is usually in the genitive: 
rod E 301, P 8, “Exropos H 98, ’Ayapéuvovos A 219, 231, rav A 594, eueto P 31, T 
197, peo 150, ’AxcAjos X 113. Originally the broad form of (0 584) would have 
been in the same construction; taken as a dative it may have led to rg H 20, 
7@ T 371, ’Axrje T 422.4 

As an adverb, dyriov (avria T 80, 88, 113, 118, 333, & 481) is found in the 
following instances: dyriov ntéa T 203, A 265, E 170, 217, © 210, A 822, N 221, 
254, 259, 266, 274, 311, II 619, Y 482, 586; with é\dciv H 160, P 67, 69, T 70, 
T 175, levac E 256, T 113, dpvivae T 80, exe ‘drive’ E 569; with orjva & 481; 
tvew I 422a, I 218; with paxeoOa T 88, roreuiver T 333. Slightly unusual (with 
objects, not persons, involved) are A 553 and X 195. 

The genitive is used to designate the person (but mvAdwy X 195) faced: 
’ArXetdviporo T' 422a, airav E 256, ad\AnAwv E 569, “Exropos H 160, ’Odvecjos I 218, 
MeveAdov P 69, IIndeiwvos T 80, 88, 113, Aiveiao T 175, ’AxtAfjos T 333, eueto S 481. 
There is no example either of of or of the dative. 

The use of évavrios (-w, -o1, -n) is similar: with édeiv Z 394, O 88, HAvbor Z 251 


8 A 278-9 are probably late additions; cf. Leaf, and Bechtel vii n. 2. 

® Both examples in T. An interpolation éyra Toceddwvos évavriBiov rodeuitew [477] does 
not participate in this development. 

The most recent treatment of avr:Sinv etc. (Leumann 206-7, 338) seems open to serious 
objection. It takes as its starting-point E 220-1, marked by »w as Attic; it assumes dyri- 
e\etv, and dyri in distant composition. 

10 Its distinction from the adverb cannot be taken too seriously (Leaf on Z 54), because 
of confusion in the tradition that goes back to Alexandrian times. 

11 The genitive could easily be read in all; in the last two, indeed, with considerable sup- 


port from the mss. 
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O 454, dpudaew E 12, dypor éhabvew A 67; with orfiva E 497, Z 106, A 214, P 343, 
foba I 190, e?vac Z 247. 

The genitive is used to designate the person (but trrwv O 454) faced: ’Axatéy 
E 497, Z 106, A 214, P 343; the wide form oi E 12, Z 251, I 190; the dative A 67. 

The adverb évayriov is found with iévac @ 574, dpyvcAa A 129, T 164; with 
(ava)oriva A 534, N 448, piuvew obx eédeoxov N 106; with paxeoOau IT [433], M 
377, T 97, 257, dopivew jpruvov O 304, eirero rotov I 559, vecxetvy T [252]. 

The genitive is used to designate the person faced in zarpés A 534, avaxros N 
448, ’AxtdAdjos T 97, Onpnrijpos ® 574; the dative is used in “Exrops xal Tpweoow 
O 304, ad\AnAotow T [252]. 


E. Other uses 
Mention may be made of *ayri-rira > Gytira 2 213; and of dvrirépaca B 635 : 
*ayri-repny. 
UsE IN THE ODYSSEY 
A. As a preverb 


The only examples are dvridepeoOar + 238 and avricxecbe rparétas | lav doxvydpwr 
x 74. The dative is to be expected with the compound, but Monro’s suggestion 
éyr’ toxeoGe yields an order of words without parallel.” 


B. In construction with a noun 
The examples (parallel to those in the Iliad) are dvri rodds éewwhuov ‘a present 


equal in value to (in return for) the foot [you gave]’ x 290, dv7i xacvyvnrou tetvos 
‘equal to a brother is a guest’ @ 546; and once with the shifted meaning dyzi 
yapow ... Tapov duderovetro ‘busy with your funeral instead of your marriage’ 
v 307. There is no example involving &£tos. 


C. Hypostasis of such a phrase 


There are 32 examples of avrifeos, none of dyredverpar. From dyriBws there 
is only avriBioww’ éréecow o 415, v 323. There is no dvriBuov, no dvriBinv; évavriBror 
is found in only ovdé res érAn | wetvae (orivar) evavriBrov 270 ~ p 439. 


D. Derivative adjectives 


Only the nominative dyrios (-n) occurs, and always as a predicative adjective. 
The mss. offer (except in 7 445) the synonymous adverb as a variant; variation 
in the opposite direction is rare (e 198, x 53, p 257, 529) and confined to single 
mss. 

The examples: 6 6’ avrios 7\ev avaxros w 14, dvrios digas x 90, 6 5’ dvrios ex 
Evddxovo | ... | orf p’ abrdv oxeddbev 7 445, 4 5’ obr’ GOpfoa divar’ dvrin obre vojoa 
r 478. 

The genitive is used to indicate the person faced in w 14. 

The only form of the adverb is dvriov. Besides 55 examples of dyriov nda, 
there are the following instances: tv’ dvriov abrds eviorn p 529; abr) 5’ avriov tre 


12 A satisfactory text would be toto’ dxupdpwr ‘arrows of the short-lived men (those whom 
we will kill soon)’. If objection is made to the plural, ef. 202, where éd\éxwv intrudes on 
éXdxov to do away with an (unobjectionable) hiatus. 
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’Odvoaijos Geoio € 198, cf. 79, r 53, p 96, xabiter | dvriov Etpyudxov p 257, xar’ 
ap’ &er’ ... | dvriov js addxov W 165; tov KaréOyxe ... | dvriov p 334; 08’ Spa Tnr€- 
paxos lev dyriov otdé vonoev + 160. 

When the person faced is indicated (e 198, x 53, p 257, y 165), the genitive is 
used. 

Of évayrios only the nominative is used, and always as a predicative ad- 
jective: aird 5’ ob mw galver’ évavrin £ 239, dxral 5¢ rpoBdjjres evavriae &AdAAow | 
w.. Mpoexovow K 89, éornoay evavrion k 391, cxaipovow évavria x 412, evayrios Dev 
y 226. 

The person or thing faced is indicated by the dative in ¢ 329 and x 89. 

The adverb évayriov is found in the following instances: éer’ érear’ ’Odvojos 
évavriov WY 89, abrap éyw Baotdjjos évavriov HAvbov trmwv ~ 278, ovd’ els Gra lbécBar 
évayriov y 107; and in the more unusual phrases rov feivov évavriov dde ka4decoov 
p 544, viv duiv rapdxerrae évayriov 7é waxeoOar |  delryew x 65, cf. X 109. 

The person or thing faced is indicated by the genitive in y 89 and 278. 


E.. Other uses 
“Avrira is found in p 57, 60; a bahuvrihi compound dyriévpoy occurs in r 159; 
‘the form xaravyrnorw in v 387 is entirely obscure. 





MORPHOPHONEMES OF THE KELTIC MUTATIONS 
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[To the writer’s knowledge, the initial mutations of the Keltic languages have 
never been systematically stated as functions of morphophonemes. The first part 
of this paper gives sample morphophonologies of three of these languages—Old 
Irish, Welsh, and Breton—by way of illustrating the simplification thus arrived 
at in situations that otherwise present great complexities in synchronic mor- 
phological statement. Such use of morphophonemes further lends precision to 
diachronic statements and by extension may also prove useful on the phonetic 
level by simplifying the statement of the stock and distribution of phonemes 
extracted at an earlier point in linguistic analysis.] 


The Keltic languages have gained considerable notoriety on perhaps two 
points: All comparativists know that, except in positions adjacent to *é, *n, and *s, 
IE *p vanished entirely in Proto-Keltic. And most linguists have noticed the 
somewhat spectacular ‘changes’ which initial phonemes undergo in Irish, Welsh, 
Cornish, or Breton.! 

Though partial statements have been made in this direction, to the writer’s 
knowledge the so-called initial mutations of the Keltic languages have never been 


1It is a pleasure to record my gratitude to Professors Kenneth Jackson and Joshua 
Whatmough and to Abbé Falc’hun of Rennes University, who were kind enough to read 
this paper and who have saved me from some errors of fact. Shortcomings that remain 
are of course my own. 

The following are the consonantal phonemes that I assume for Old Irish and Welsh. at 
the stage of analysis prior to setting up morphophonemes. The phonemes are here grouped 
in structural sets; the phonetic labels are merely a matter of convenience. Parallel data for 
Breton are given in detail in §3 below. 

For Old Irish: buccal stops /p t k b d g m/; buccal spirants /f 6x v 3 y v/; ‘emphatic’ 
liquids and nasals (unquestionably separate, as phonemes, from the next group; probably 
geminate and tense) /?1 ii 0/; “non-emphatic’ liquids and nasal (perhaps short and lax) 
/r1n/; sibilant /s/; aspirate (rare and restricted) /h/. /m/ may well have had free variants 
{m] ~ [m], and could be classed distributionally with the emphatics; it is hard to decide 
on the basis of the defective and erratic orthography. /f v/ are bilabial oral spirants; /v/ 
is a nasalized bilabial spirant. I further write the following components, one of which 
always accompanies every consonant: advanced and raised tongue position (‘palataliza- 
tion’) /’/; lip-rounding and (probably) protrusion /“/; low tongue position, unmarked. 
(Though the last component is just as distinctive as the others, I choose this arbitrarily 
as the ‘base quality’, canceled when other marks are added.) 

For Welsh: obstruents /ptkbdgf@xv@/; nasals /m nn/; voiced liquids /] r/; voice- 
less liquids /A r/; ; semivowels /j w/; sibilants /s 8/; aspirate /h/. /X/ (conventionally 
written Jl) is a voiceless unilateral fricative; /r/ is a post-aspirated r, usually voiceless. 
These two phonemes might be regarded as clusters /lh rh/, in which case they would be 
grouped distributionally with the nasals; but since their distribution in certain respects 
is different from that of the nasals and since their morphophonemic behavior is unique, 
it is more convenient to set them up as separate phonemes. Furthermore, a junc- 
ture phoneme . must be posited; unless this is assumed, we should need three additional 
phonemes jin b n i / to take care of the contrast in medial position with voiced nasal + /h/. 
For dialects heavily invaded by English loans at least one further phoneme occurs: /é/. 
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systematically stated as functions of morphophonemes, which is precisely what 
they may most fruitfully be characterized as. Thurneysen’s excellent and detailed 
grammar of Old Irish, for instance, employs small superscript notations ap- 
pended to forms, notably of the article, that affect the initial of a following 
form in certain sequences. But having done this (for only some of the forms 
behaving in this fashion), the system is in general discontinued throughout the 
rest of the grammar. Dictionaries are most haphazard on this point. In other 
words, the symbols seem to serve at the outset as mnemonic devices for the 
beginner, who is then presumably supposed to remember what properties such- 
and-such a form has when he sees it again. Indeed, for the noun paradigms in 
Thurneysen, most such information is tucked away in the long historical notes. 

The general custom for describing the mutations, i.e. what they do to a given 
phoneme, is to embody such information in the phonology. A list is then usually 
given, still in the phonology, of all forms projecting a given mutation. See, for 
example, R. Thurneysen, A grammar of Old Irish (Dublin, 1946); J. Strachan, 
An introduction to early Welsh (Manchester, 1937); D. W. F. Hardie, A hand- 
book of modern Breton (Cardiff, 1948); F. Kervella, Yezhadur bras ar brezhoneg 
(La Baule, 1947). G. Dottin, Manuel d’irlandais moyen (Paris, 1913), shows 
better organization by including the mutations in a separate chapter entitled 
De la phrase. 

It is generally acknowledged that the mutations are an intrinsic property of 
certain forms. The difference between Breton /e krei(z)/ ‘in chalk’, /e grei(z)/ 
‘his chalk’, and /e xrei(z)/ ‘her chalk’ is the fact that e (non-mutating) means 
‘in’, e (leniting) means ‘his’, and e (spirantizing) means ‘her’—the sole differ- 
ence, but a drastic one, being the type of. mutation or non-mutation. The follow- 
ing is a very inexact parallel from English, but will serve the purpose of illus- 
tration. No one will deny that -d is an intrinsic distinguishing feature of the 
morpheme red. Now let us imagine that in a grammar of English one writes in 
the section on phonology under the phoneme d that such-and-such forms, includ- 
ing the form re’, have this phoneme as their final. Later on, in illustrations of at- 
tributives, the form is given as re. And at the bottom of the page: ‘Cf. Skt. 
rudhird-, Gk. épv@pés, Lat. ruber, Serb. riid, Lith. raiidas, Germ. rot, Ir. ruadh, 
Bret. ruz; therefore a final * in the form re.’ The illustration is grossly inexact, 
but that is somewhat the way in which the Keltic mutations have been treated. 

In short, regardless of orthographic conventions adopted by the speakers of a 
language for writing purposes, it is essential for purposes of a grammar to have a 
consistent system. 

1. Synchronic application: morphological simplification. Within any one of 
the Keltic languages, even a quick sampling of the several types of mutation, of 
the effect produced on each possible following initial phoneme, and of the forms 
that produce such effects would take up more space than is warranted in this 
paper. Such details, with examples, may be found in the relevant sections of 
Thurneysen for Old Irish, and of Strachan or J. Morris Jones, A Welsh grammar 
(Oxford, 1930 imp.), for Welsh. Less extensive information for Cornish may 
be found in the back of R. M.. Nance, A new Cornish-English dic- 
tionary: Gerlyver noweth Kernewek ha Sawsnek (St. Ives, 1938); none of the 
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existing Breton grammars gives complete information either on the mutations or 
on the forms causing them. 

Therefore we may proceed to the formulation without going step-by-step 
through an analysis. The examples at the end of the formulation are by no means 
exhaustive, but are designed to make the matter concrete. The parallelism in 
these languages on this point enables us to talk in general about any one of them. 
Individually they differ only in detail, as will be noted from the samples below. 

THERE ARE THREE THINGS THAT MUST BE STATED ABOUT THESE MOR- 
PHOPHONEMES FOR EACH LANGUAGE: What phonetic effect do they produce? 
What forms produce these effects, i.e. contain these morphophonemes? In what 
sequences are such effects produced?—for it is only within certain phrasal groups 
that the mutations obtain. These points will be taken up in the order given. 

1.1. After the phonemes of the language have been established, the mor- 
phophonemes should be stated in a separate section, perhaps to be called the 
morphophonology. This is illustrated below with brief statements applicable to 
three of the Keltic languages. The sample statements cover almost completely 
all such situations encountered in the Keltic languages. 

There has been a crisscross of usage, through the years, in the terminology 
applied to the mutations. For example, ‘aspiration’ (no doubt fixed by Pedersen’s 
famous monograph Aspirationen i Irsk) has often been applied in Irish to what 
the writer, in conformity with many current works, calls lenition; many extant 
writings on Breton apply the term ‘aspiration’ to a mutation which differs from 
the latter historically, structurally, and distributionally. The writer calls the 
latter Breton mutation ‘spirantization’. Nasalization in Irish is very frequently 
called ‘eclipsis’. Of course it matters little what names are given to things within 
-one language, just so long as they are consistent; but in a group of languages such 

-as this it is also useful to have terms that can be used across the board without 
ambiguity. It is believed that the nomenclature used below has the advantage of 
consistency, of being phonetically descriptive, of being useful for historical pur- 
poses, and of being distinctive for synchronic descriptive purposes. It has the 
added advantage of adhering reasonably to traditional terminology: there is no 
point in iconoclasm for its own sake. The telescoped morphophonologies follow. 

1.11. Old Irish. The morphophonemes are: /L/ lenition, /N/ nasalization, 
/G/ gemination, (/A/ aspiration). Depending on details of analysis, a /P/ for 
provection might also be set up for certain non-initial phenomena. In sequences 
where they have effect, the above morphophonemes behave in the following 
fashion: 

/L/ converts a following surd stop into a homorganic surd spirant; 
converts a following voiced stop into a homorganic voiced spirant; 
converts a following /m/ into a homorganic nasal spirant; 
converts a following /s/ into [h]; 
converts a following /8/? into /f/; 
converts a following /f/ into zero; 

2 This rare morphophoneme (< IE *sw-, *sp-), though phonetically indistinguishable 
from /s/, must be separated from the latter by virtue of the above morphophonemic be- 
havior. 
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converts a following liquid or /ii/ into a ‘non-emphatic’ liquid or /n/, 
the precise quality of which can be inferred only by reconstruction 
(no doubt such as occurs e.g. in various modern North Irish 
and Scottish Gaelic dialects). 

/N/ converts a following surd stop into a homorganic voiced stop; 

converts a following voiced stop into a homorganic ‘emphatic’ nasal; 

converts a following /f/ into a homorganic voiced spirant; 

converts a following liquid, nasal, or sibilant into a geminate; 

prefixes /n-/ to a vowel. 

/G/ converts a following liquid, nasal, or sibilant into a geminate; 

converts a following stop into a geminate (presumably—rarely shown 
in Old Irish, and then only occasionally for voiced stops); 

prefixes [h-] to a vowel. 

/A/ prefixes [h-] to a vowel. From the Middle Irish evidence this might 
have to be set up to cover analogical cases of h- before vowels; but 
from the Olrish orthography, where h was written erratically, one 
cannot be sure. Note the square brackets above for reference to §3 
of this paper. 

There are certain obstructions to the operation of the above, the chief one 
being in the case of /L/ between homorganic phonemes and between a spirant 
(including product of /L/) and /s/ or /x/ (= /Lk/). 

1.12. Welsh. The morphophonemes are: /L/ lenition, /N/ nasalizaton, /S/ 
spirantization, /A/ aspiration, /P/ provection. In sequences where they have 
effect, the above morphophonemes behave in the following fashion: 

/L/ converts a following surd stop into a homorganic voiced stop; 

converts a following /d/ into /3/; 

converts a following /b/ or /m/ into /v/; 

converts a following /g/ into zero; 

converts a following surd liquid into a voiced liquid. 

/N/ converts a following surd stop into a homorganic surd nasal plus /h/; 

converts a following voiced stop into a homorganic nasal. 

/S/ converts a following surd stop into a homorganic surd spirant. 

/A/ prefixes /h/ to a vowel. 

/P-/ converts a following /d/, /b/, or /g/ into a surd and shortens the pre- 
ceding vowel in stems ending in /d/, /b/, /g/, /s/, and /A/ (the 
lateral spirant written Jl) in South Welsh dialects where length may 
occur before /A/. This morphophoneme occurs only as the initial of 
certain discontinuous suffixial morphemes. 

There may well be phonetic differences for Welsh, comparable to those in 
Breton (see below), of which the writer is not aware. 

-1.13. Breton. This analysis embodies information from sources which are 
acknowledged below (§3.2), and from the writer’s own observations. The dialect 
is basically that of Leon, with additions from Treger (marked T). It does not 
embrace Vannetais, which has a considerably different system. 

The niorphophonemes are: /L/ lenition, /P/ provection, /S/ spirantization, 
/N/ nasalization. 
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/L/ converts a following surd stop into a homorganic voiced stop of half- 

length; 

converts a following /d/ or /s/ into /z/; 

converts a following /b/ or /m/ into /v/; 

converts a following /g/* into a voiced spirant [A] ~ [7]; 

converts a following /gw/* into /w/, /v/, /vw/, or occasionally [Hw], 
depending on dialect; 

converts a following /1/, /r/, or /n/ into half-length. 

/P/ converts a following voiced stop into a homorganic surd stop; 

converts a following /2Z/ into /8/; 

converts a following /z/ or /v/ into a /s/ or /f/ (T). 

/P-/ cancels a preceding /:/, i.e. /L/. For the equivalence of /:/ to /L/ and 
for the implications of these symbols in terms of non-initial con- 
sonantism, see §3. } 

/S/ converts a following /k/ into /x/ or [H], depending on dialect; 

converts a following [k’] into /8/ or /Z/, depending on dialect (in di- 
alects with this allophone); 

converts a following /p/ into /f/ or [¢], depending on dialect; 

converts a following /t/ or /s/ into /s/ or /z/, depending on dialect. 

/N/ converts a following /d/ into /n/. Occurs only after the article in the 
form dor ‘door’; also (T) after en in the 3d sg. masc. forms of am euz, 
the verb ‘to have’. 

The following combinations obstruct the above mutations (C = consonant): 

/L/ is obstructed in 

1. feminine ending in non-nasal-or-liquid C plus L plus surd stop, 
2. final dental C plus L plus /d-/ (but not with final /-nL/ in Leon), 
3. /-dL/ plus any initial C except /b/ or /m/. 

/S/ is obstructed when occurring between homorganic C’s. 

The mutations in Breton do not offer as neat a picture as do those in the other 
two languages. To add to the above asymmetrical pattern, there are some forms 
in Breton which mutate only a part of the total possible range of phonemes. Since 
there is no readily formulated system to these exceptions that the writer has been 
able to uncover, it would seem that such limitations should be stated under each 
particular form discussed in either grammar or lexicon. At any rate, a list of 
such forms has no place in the morphophonology. 

There is also the so-called ‘mixed’ mutation, which is produced by the three 
forms e (a particle prefixed to every verb preceded by forms other than subject, 
direct object, or negative), ma (a subordinate conjunction with a variety of 
meanings), and o (a preposition expressing simultaneity, used with the verbal 
noun). These forms produce /P/ before /d-/, but /L/ before /g-, gw-, b-, m-/. 
They may be written /ePL/, /maPL/, /oPL/. The cluster /PL/ may then be 
stated as follows: 

/PL/ = /P/ before /d-/, 
= /L/ before /g-, gw-, b-, m-/, 
= /x/ before vowels (thus eliminating morpheme alternants). 


+ But the initial of the finite forms of ober ‘do’ (< *gw-) > zero. 
‘In some dialects /gwr-/ = [grw]; in that case, nonetheless, /-L gwr-/ = /vr/. 
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1.14. Examples of the above symbols as simplifying morphological statements. 
The three columns present respectively the conventional orthography, a rough 
phonetic notation in square brackets, and a morphophonemic notation. 

Old Irish: 
‘my, your, his, her, their bone’, base form [kna:‘¥’]: 
mo chndim [mo xna:i¥’] moL kna:¥’ (or kna:Lm’) 
do chndim [do xna:i¥’] doL kna:¥’ (or kna:Lm’) 
a chndim [a xna:'?’] aL kna:¥’ (or kna:Lm’) 
a cndim [a kna:i¥’] aG kna:¥’ (or kna:Lm’) 
a gcendim [a gna:iv’] aN kna:¥’ (or kna:Lm’) 
‘my, your, his, her, their voice’, base form [gud]: 
mo guth [mo ud] moL gud (or guLt) 
do guth [do Yud] doL gud (or ZuLt) 
a guth [a Yud] aL gud (or guLt) 
a guth [a Zud] aG gud (or guLt) 
a nguth [a Sud] aN gué (or guLt) 
‘my, your, his, her, their men’, base form [fiz]: 
mo fir [mo if]§ moL f’iLr’L 
do fir [do if] doL f'iLr’L 
a fir [a if] aL f/iLr’L 
a fir [a f’iF] aG f'iLr’L 
a bfir [a vit] aN f/iLr’L 
‘my, your, his, her, their addressing’, base form [agaldav] (i.e. ‘to address 
me, you, etc.’, verbal noun of ad-glddathar [a3-gla:S5a6ar] = aLd-glai:LdaLtar 
‘addresses’) : ‘ 
mo acaldam [mo agaldet]® mol agaldat (or agaldaLm)* 
do acaldam [do agaldet] doL agalda¥ (or agaldaLm) 
a acaldam [a Agoldat] aL agaldat (or agaldaLm) 
ah-acaldam {a hagaldav] aG agalda¥ (or agaldaLm) 
an-acaldam [a nagaldov] aN agaldat (or agaldaLm) 
Welsh: 
‘my, your, his, her, their father’, base form [ta:d]: 
fy nhad [va nha:d] vaN ta:d 
dy dad [de da:d] doL ta:d 
et dad [i da:d] iL ta:d 
et thad [i @a:d] iSA ta:d 
eu tad [i ta:d] iA ta:d 

It has been implied above that the morphophonemes of Irish could be ad- 
vantageously projected into the interior of forms as simultaneous components, 
thus reducing the stock of phonemes and broadening distributions. If this process 
is carried to Welsh, it will be seen that the method might be pushed beyond the 
point of advantage in economy of analysis (that is, on the basis of phonological 


5 ¥ approximately as in Czech. All labial spirants in Irish are bilabial. 

6 Professor Jackson calls to my attention that the unaccented a’s of such forms were 
already no doubt reduced to phonetic shwa. 

7 The deuterotonic forms of the verb keep us from writing the /g/ here as /Nk/. Syn- 
chronically, there are of course ambiguous cases, for example in isolated nouns. 
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data on the language of which the writer is aware). /vaN ta:d/ could be further 
analyzed as /LmaN ta:Lt/.* This would appear to reduce the distribution of /d/. 

But then we are obliged to analyze dydd ‘day’ as /di:Ld/. Carrying the logic 
farther, chweched /xwéxed/ ‘sixth’ becomes /SkLgwéSkeLt/. The latter is not 
only cumbersome; it has the disadvantage of displaying no structural opposi- 
tions and is historically a useless formulation. It is doubtful that the overall 
analysis would be thereby simplified. 

By exploring the possible expansions in use of these morphophonemes we arrive 
at a striking structural difference between the Goidelic and Brythonic branches 
of Keltic. The product of an initial mutation in Brythonic frequently coincides 
with an acceptable radical phoneme; in Goidelic, rarely so. The beginner in these 
languages intuitively recognizes this fact at an early stage: discounting the 
miserable orthography, and even aided by it in certain cases, Irish is rarely trou- 
blesome in this respect—the problem in Old Irish is rather how to pronounce a 
given form; few mutations produce a likely dictionary form. In Welsh or Breton, 
he is continually finding himself in the wrong part of the dictionary. 

Morphophonemic analysis makes apparent the structural contrast, despite the 
parallel historical evolution. 

‘my, your, his, her, their time’, base form [4mser]: 
fy amser [vo 4mser] voN Amser 
dy amser [do Amser] doL 4mser 
et amser {i Amser] iL 4mser 
et hamser [i h4mser] iSA A4mser 
eu hamser fi hAmser] iA dmser 
Breton: 
‘my, your, his, her, our, your, their house’, base form [ti:}: 
va Zt [va zi:] vaS ti 
da dt [da di:] daL ti 
e di fe di:] eL ti 
he zi fe zi:] eS ti 
hon ta [dn ti:] on ti 
ho tt fo ti:] oP ti 
0 2 [o zi:] OS ti 
‘my, your, his, her, our, your, their dog’, base form [ki:]: 
va c’hi [va xi:] vaS ki 
da gi [da gi:] daL ki 
e gt [e gi:] eL ki 
he c’hi fe xi:] eS ki 
hor chi for xi:] orS ki? 
ho ki fo ki:] oP ki 
och [o xi:] oS ki 

8 For the first member, /LbaN/ would seem to do just as well; synchronically one cannot 
tell from the isolated form, but the oppositions /mi/, /ti/ : /mavi/, /tadi/ : /-m/, /-0/ : 
/vaN/, /daL/ (all 1st and 2nd singular pronominal forms) make the analysis with /m/ 
preferable; historically the consonant is *m. 


® /orS/ (morpheme alternant of /on/ ~ /o/, which alternate like the articles) spirantizes 
k and s only. 
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‘my, your, his, her, leg; our, your, their legs’, base forms [gga:r], [ddfwar]: 
va gar [va gga:r] vaS ga:r 
da char [da Ha:r] daL ga:r 
e char [e Ha:r] eL ga:r 
he gar [e gga:r] eS ga:r 
hon diouhar [6n diwar] on diwar 
ho ttouhar [o tiwar] oP diwar 
o diouhar [o ddiwar] oS diwar 
Welsh: /gwly:b/ ‘wet’ + /P...ax/ = /gwl¥:Pbax/ [gwldpax]!° ‘wetter’ 
+ /P...av/ = /gwl¥:Pbav/ [gwldpav] ‘wettest’ 
Breton: /gle:b/ ‘wet’? ++ /P...ox/ = /gle:Pbox/ [glépox] ‘wetter’ 
+ /P...4/ = /gle:Pba/ [glépa] ‘wettest’ 
The Breton definite article: 
1. not preceded by /e/ ‘in’: 
MASCULINE FEMININE 
SG. PL.108 SG. PL. 
before V," t, d an- an- anL- anL- an- 
before 1, n™ a- a- aL- aL- a- 
before k arS- arS- arL- arL- arS- 
elsewhere ar- ar- arL- arL- ar- 
2. preceded by /e/ ‘in’: drop /a-/. 
The table may be more compactly summarized. Before (V, t, d) ~ (1, n) ~ 
(elsewhere): /an-/ ~ /a-/ ~ /ar-/ respectively; for fem. sg. and masc. pers. 
pl., add /-L/; for forms before k which are not already suffixed, add /-S/. 

The indefinite article behaves similarly (the vowel is /¢/ instead of /a/), 

but lacks plural forms. 
The Welsh definite article: 
SINGULAR 
MASC. FEM. 
preceded by V -I- -rL- 
elsewhere: (a) before V or- erL- 
(b) elsewhere - oL- 
or, more compactly stated, plural and masc. sg. /-r-/ ~ /ar-/ ~ /a-/; fem. sg. 
the same plus /-L/. 

1.2. What forms contain these morphophonemes? We have seen that certain 
pronominal forms in all the Keltic languages involve them (Cornish, Scottish 
Gaelic, all modern Irish dialects, Manx, and Vannetais show comparable sys- 
tems); other pronominal forms likewise contain them. In Goidelic, mutations 
occur in the attributive following certain cases of nouns, depending on gender, 


10 Among the Welsh vowel phonemes, I use: /i/ = [i] in all positions; /a/ = [9] in all 
positions (a rare phoneme); /y/ = [i] in final syllables, [a] elsewhere. The allophones of the 
last-mentioned overlap with other phonemes, but it is set up to avoid the necessity of 
stating countless morpheme alternants. Thus /gwly:b/ = [gwli:b]. 

103 Of the masc. pl. forms, those in the left-hand column are non-personal, those in the 
right-hand column are personal. 

11 By virtue of a general allophonic situation in Breton (see §3), before stressed V the 
n of the article or the initial n- or ]- of the noun is always phonetically geminate. 
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number, and noun-class; in other words, they are an integral part of the declen- 
sion form of the substantive. In Old Irish, certain forms of the copula verb 
‘to be’ (e.g. the imperative, certain negative and unreal present forms, and 
the 3d sg. of a variety of tenses) cause lenition. A wide variety of prepositions, 
many numerals, and sundry conjunctions and particles in all the languages 
produce mutations. In the Brythonic languages, feminine singular nouns lenite 
a following adjective; e.g. Bret. eur vaouez vad /grL-mawezL ma:dL/ ‘a good 
woman’. In short, these phenomena run through all aspects of the structure of 
the Keltic languages. 

There are two types of forms which contain morphophonemes initially or 
finally—two types, that is to say, that produce exterior effects: grammatical 
forms and lexical forms. 

The grammatical forms are those which appear in the paradigms or state- 
ments of the grammar. The most obvious examples are the definite articles, 
cases of substantives, pronominal forms, and the like. In phrasal morphology 
(or syntax as some prefer to call it), statements have to be made, e.g. in Old Irish, 
concerning some such forms which are discontinuous morphemes. Certain con- 
junctions nasalize not the form immediately following, but the next-but-one, 
if it is a compound verb; e.g. /in taLn’...N/ ‘when’: in tain mberes /in taLn’ 
Nb’éLr’es/ ‘when he carries’, but in tain do-mbeir /in taLn’ do-N-b’éLr’/ ‘when 
he gives’. Note also /aN...N/ ‘when’: a n-ad-ciam [anadg’iam] /aN aLd-N- 
k’iam/ ‘when we see’. 

There are relative particles in Old Irish which consist of a single morpho- 
phoneme: /L/ ‘who, whom’, /N/ ‘whom’. For example, ‘the man whom I 
earry’ may be expressed either by in fer no-biur [in f’er nov’i"f]"? /in f/eLr no-L- 
b/iL¥/ or by in fer no-mbiur [nom‘i"f] /no-N-b’/iL¥/. In fer ba béo ‘the man who 
was alive’ must be read [in f’er ba v’eo] /in f’eLr ba L-b’eo/. Such situations 
remind one of the particle consisting of a morphophoneme set up by Pike for 
Mixteco (Tone languages; Ann Arbor, 1948), a particle which is perceptible only 
in the perturbations caused in the tones of other forms. 

There are other forms containing morphophonemes which need merely be 
listed in their place in the lexicon: e.g. Ir. /a:L/, /aL/, /L/, ‘O! (followed by 
a vocative), Bret. /reL-/ ‘too’. Many prepositions are merely lexical items. 

In brief, such forms should be described in their appropriate place in the 
grammar or lexicon; the fact that they contain these morphophonemes is only 
incidental, and needs no comment if the morphophonology has been adequately 
described in an earlier chapter. 

1.3. In what sequences are the mutations produced? Most of the grammars 
are somewhat inexact and unsystematic on this point. In general one may 
state: throughout in the case of bound forms, always in article plus noun, noun 
plus adjective, pronominal plus noun or verb, particle plus verb. But there are 
further complexities. In any case such statements should be made only after 
phrasal morphology has been stated and broken down into categories. Many 
grammars say that the mutations occur in phrases closely unified by sense, or 


12 To indicate OIr. consonant quality I use the simultaneous phonemes: ’ for palatal, ° 
for rounded quality. ‘Broad’ or velar quality requires no mark. See fn. 1. 
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something of the sort; this is hopeless as a statement. In fact, for the Keltic 
languages, perhaps the first basis of establishing phrasal morphology, from the 
point of view of analysis, would best be the domain of mutations. But analysis 
is a different process from statement. In this respect the Keltic languages offer 
a field of unique interest among the better known languages for analysis of 
phrasal morphology. 

The above, it is hoped, serves to demonstrate the usefulness of morpho- 
phonemes in Keltic for purposes of simplifying structural statements on a syn- 
chronic level. 


2. Diachronic application. The use of morphophonemes is also of advantage 
for historical and comparative linguistics. Wonderly, in IJAL 15.9-11 (1949), 
has shown in the case of Mixe-Zoque their potential usefulness for reconstruc- 
tion in that family. In the case of Indo-European, we are fortunately not de- 
pendent on the morphophonemes of Keltic for reconstructions. But in this 
regard, where we know what final syllables, now lost, may reasonably be inferred 
for Keltic by comparison with more conservative members of the IE family 
and in some instances with Gaulish remains, the morphophonemes offer striking 
one-to-one correspondences. 


2.1. The historical development of the various Keltic mutations is in general, 
and to a large extent in detail, well understood. Full expositions of the question 
are to be found in most of the basic general grammatical works on Keltic, e.g. 
H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen (Géttingen, 
1909-13); Lewis and Pedersen, A concise comparative Celtic grammar (Géttin- 
gen, 1937); and Thurneysen. The discussion below adds no new knowledge to 
this aspect of the question; it is intended rather as a summary restatement in 
terms of the symbols described above to illustrate concisely a diachronic appli- 
cation of morphophonemes. 

Since the establishment of the mutations in the various Keltic languages, 
analogy has played a considerable role in disturbing the hypothetical earlier 
distribution of these phenomena. To keep the general statements concise, and 
not to burden the illustration with details which are already fully discussed in 
works on the subject, such disturbances are ignored in what follows. 

In summary, the morphophonemes previously set up may be stated dia- 
chronically as follows (V is any vowel, C is any consonant): 

-L = *V; -L-/-VL- = *V + 
*nasal-C; perhaps also *nasalization (of V) < *(V-+) nasal-C 
*non-nasal-C, many of which < *s 
*non-nasal-C, many of which < *s 
= *h < *s (+V) 
P = *spirant-C 
= *z (Breton) 
For the isolated erratic Bret. /N/, we must write nN = *n. But in view of the 
limited distribution it is perhaps better to handle these forms as morpheme 
alternants. 

2.2. It will be noted that, alone among the above formulations, the statement 

for /L/ involves a composite member on the left side of the equation. 
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2.21. From the phonetic point of view, this is only an apparent disparity, 
for the equation is written in phonemes, and thus, phonetically, expresses an 
implicit two-stage transposition. The phonetic effect on the mutated phonemes 
was originally induced by the closure of the preceding phoneme, the boundary, 
if you will, between the two phonemes. Now in the case of all the other starred 
phonemes, the phonetic quality of this end span which provoked the phonetic 
mutation was in all respects the quality typical of the entire span of the phoneme. 
In the case of the vowels, the quality of the end span was only one component 
of the entire span of such phonemes, the absence of buccal closure—a negative 
quality which was not the unique distinguishing feature of one particular pho- 
neme. In short, the TyPE of closure caused the other mutations; the ABSENCE 
of closure caused the /L/. But since our statements are in phonemes, we must 
write the entire phoneme, not merely the inducing phonetic component—hence 
a two-stage phonetic jump in the equation. 

2.22. From the phonemic point of view, however, this disparity is of great 
significance. It means that where we originally had one unit we now have two. 
This implies a significant structural shift. 

It is obvious that when Irish lenition first happened (i.e. before the loss of 
final syllables) no great change in the phonological structure was involved; it 
was merely a shift in allophones. Before lenition, presumably, /d/ was [d] in 
practically all positions (perhaps not in certain consonant clusters). After leni- 
tion, /d/ was [d] initially, [5] intervocalically, much as is the case in many Span- 
ish dialects; the overall distribution of /d/ remained the same. After loss of final 
syllables, however, a new situation arose; depending on the method of analysis, 
there were either two phonemes /d/ and /3/ and a great number of morpheme 
alternants, or, stated more economically, there was a new morphophoneme, or 
component, /L/. At that time, however, since syncope had not yet occurred to 
produce new clusters, N was still an allophone of /n/. 

What has just been said explains some of the changes that occurred in early 
Irish. But a single equation, such as we have above, has the advantage of un- 
ambiguousness and conciseness which mathematical symbolism alone can pro- 
vide. All we have to do to see that a major change has occurred is to look at the 
equation and remark that one side outweighs the other. 

2.3. It is sometimes questioned to what extent abstractions that are not easily 
‘readable’ are of value to linguistics. If it is a question of designing an orthog- 
raphy for a language, that is one thing; additional criteria enter into the judg- 
ment. But for expressing linguistic phenomena in an exact fashion to yield 
FURTHER PRODUCTIVE STATEMENTS—pretty formulas for their own sake are of 
no use—, some sort of symbolism is the only manageable method. 

The above is only a start, but it would seem that it demonstrates adequately 
the usefulness of what some might consider to be liberties taken by the writer 
with Old Irish earlier in the paper. To decide whether the Welsh example chweched 
/SkLgweSkeLt/ is a productive formulation would require more space than 
the scope of this paper justifies. 

We may therefore take this opportunity to note some general observations on 
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the historical and comparative method in dealing with genetically related 
languages: 

1. By comparing segments from different stages of the same linguistic stock 
or from different members of a family, one can evolve consistent series of bi- 
lateral equations. In so far as such equations are not mutually exclusive (i.e. 
overlap), the statement is inadequate. In so far as such equations are not co- 
exhaustive the comparison is incomplete. 

2. ONE indication of a structural change between the two stages compared 
is the occurrence of a number of members on one side of an equation exceeding 
the number of members on the other. 

2.4. To illustrate the above historical formulations, short examples are ap- 
pended below for each equation. (All reconstructions are taken back to Proto- 
Goidelic or Proto-Brythonic.) 

L: Olr.: *wiru: bodiu: > fiur buidiu [f'i"t Va'S"iu] /f/iL¥L bdLd’uL/ ‘blond 
‘man (dat.)’; cf. *wiras bodias > fer buide [f’e*r bi'8’e] /f’eLr buLd’e/ 
(nom.). The masculine nominative singular did not geminate, as far as 
can be inferred from OIr. orthography; presumably this was a later 
leveling. 

Bret.: *sinda: (?) merka: mat-V-(?) > ar verc’h vad /arL merxL ma:dL/ 
‘the good girl’. *mat- was an 7-stem in Irish; for Brythonic it is hard to 
know, in the case of such forms, whether a feminine in */-a:/ ever 
existed, or whether the lenition is from later analogy. 
- N: OIr.: *donian ardwan > duine n-ard [diin’e nafd] /ddLn’eN ardN/ 
‘tall man’. 
Welsh: *men (< *menV) ku: > fy nghi [vanhi:] /vaN ki/ ‘my dog’. 

G: Olr.: *sinda:s re:ra:s > inna rriara /iGnaG riaLraG/ ‘the wills’; *sinda:s 
inissis > inna h-insi [iffiahiii’si] /iGnaG ins’iG/ ‘the islands’. 

S: Welsh: *esyas ku: > e7 chi [ixi:] /iSA ki/ ‘her dog’; *mamma: ak tatos > 

; mam a thad [mam a 6a:d] /mamL aS ta:d/ ‘mother and father’. 

A: Welsh: *esyas inissis > et hynys [ihdnis] /iSA Ynys/ ‘her island’. (/S/ 
and /A/ must be separated for Welsh by virtue of their synchronic 
distribution; some forms with /A/ do not spirantize.) 

P: Welsh: *-(i)samos > (gwly)paf (< [gwlybjhaf) /-P...av/ superlative suffix. 

Bret.: *do towe dantan (?) > *do to dantan > *do do dantan > *deL 
doL dant > *deL dL dant > [doé tant] /deStPdant/ > d’az tant /da 
zP dant/ ‘to thy tooth’. (In the form [doé], the [6] is phonemically 
/St/; phonetically the process producing the whole cluster [-@-] was P, 
a devoicing and despirantizing.) 

In the last example we see the more recent layer of Bret. /P/ covering the 
older layer of /L/. In the case of /ePL/, /oPL/, /maPL/ (Middle Bret. ez, 
oz/ouz, maz) /P/ has not completely ousted /L/. Middle Bret. maz may be 
disposed of as an old fusion of ma + ez (H. Lewis, Llawlyfr Llydaweg Canol 
§32, nod. 2 [Cardiff, 1935]), and hence is covered by the discussion of ez. With- 
out troubling to discuss evidence for lenition in Middle Breton, whose orthog- 
raphy indicates such phenomena only fitfully, if at all, Welsh wrth /ur6éL/ and 
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Early Welsh yd /odL/ (at an early date in Medieval Welsh the lenition in the 
latter form disappeared; presumably < Proto-Keltic *ide, cf. Skt. hd) enable 
us to write the Middle Breton forms as /uzL/, /ezL/; or if, as Kenneth Jackson 
informs the writer by letter that he is convinced, provection here occurred before 
*§ > z, we must start from the stage of OBret. /udL/, /edL/. Then before 
/d/, P occurred, but did not spread to positions before /b/ and /g/; this phe- 
nomenon involving /d/ alone parallels the treatment received by combinations 
of dentals and /d/ outlined above under the caption of obstructions to muta- 
tions in Breton. /x/ before vowels reflects a further later development of the 
z > x dialectally. 


8. Phonological simplification. Apart from synchronic and historical advan- 
tages, certain Keltic morphophonemes illustrate a purely phonetic validity not 
always offered by such segments. From the structural point of view, it is often 
of advantage to set up morphophonemes to solve problems of complex morpho- 
logical alternations. But often the phonetic products of such morphophonemes 
differ in no way from phonemes occurring elsewhere in the language. This is 
illustrated by Wonderly’s Zoque and Pike’s Mixteco, and by OIr. /N/ if we do 
not project the morphophonemes into the interior of forms. In such a case mor- 
phological alternations are eliminated, thus gaining a descriptive advantage, 
but the total stock of phonemes is not reduced. In the case of Old Irish again, 
if we do not employ morphophonemes, we require an additional phoneme to 
account for the [{h], with its very limited distribution. As a matter of fact, the 
medieval Irish writers insisted that h was not ‘a letter of the Irish alphabet’. 
They were right, but for the wrong reasons. 

3.1. A more striking illustration of such a reduction in the total stock of pho- 
nemes is offered by modern Kerry Munster Irish. From Miss M. L. Sjoestedt’s 
fine study of the Irish of Dunquin (Phonétique d’un parler irlandais de Kerry; 
the writer hopes shortly to restate this phonology), supplemented by the writer’s 
own observations from a neighboring dialect, that of Waterville, we find that 
her ‘phonemes’ ¢, g (voiceless palatal and voiced velar spirant respectively) 
occur only in initial position (op.cit. §4). These very segments have practically 
all their distribution covered by initial alternations much as we have seen for 
Old Irish, for which morphophonemes are advantageous in any case. Therefore 
if we substitute /L + d/ or /L + g/ for g and /L + k + '/" for ¢, these items 
vanish from the stock. If /L/ is further projected into the interior of forms, 
Miss Sjoestedt’s h likewise vanishes in the form of /Lt/ and a few initial morpho- 
phonemes or clusters. 

3.2. Of this aspect of the usefulness of morphophonemes, Breton offers rich 
illustrations which merit a more detailed inspection, if for no other reason than 
the relatively inaccessible nature of the source material. During the course of 
recent fieldwork in Brittany the writer observed some phenomena which the 
standard grammatical literature practically ignores. Abbé F. Fale’hun of the 
University of Rennes not only confirmed the writer’s observations, but was 
kind enough to give him the benefit of his own findings and to indicate articles 


13 Here /’/ is regarded as a simultaneous palatalizing phoneme, thus reducing Miss 
Sjoestedt’s stock by half. 
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in which he has treated questions of Breton phonetics, notably concerning the 
mutations. 

What follows applies specifically to the Breton dialect of Leon, except for 
casual mertions of other dialects. There are three primary dialects of Breton: 
Leon, Treger, and Kerne. Vannetais (Gwened) is usually added as the fourth 
Breton dialect, but this implies an erroneous equivalence. Vannetais is the 
descendant of a dialect cognate with the ancestor of the other three. It is sub- 
stantially different from the others and may justly be called a separate language: 
it is said that it took a matter of weeks for Vannetais speakers in the French 
army to make themselves intelligible (other than in French) to their fellow 
Breiziz. Vannetais is fully as distinct from Leon as Scottish Gaelic is from Irish. 

3.21. From the stream of Leon speech, after eliminating small, conditioned 
phonetic features, we may isolate the following consonantal elements: [p b t d 
kgf¢s28%xuHm(m) vonnillrrrk’ g’ bbdd gg!’ n’ y wi. The con- 
sonants [I’, n’, y, w] (in such forms as [sal’] ‘pail’, [kwin’] ‘cake’, [ye:z] language’) 
offer minimal contrasts, but no oppositions of the sort discussed below, and 
may therefore be set aside as phonemes /1’, n’, y, w/. Except in certain dialects 
(e.g. that of ar Vourc’h Wenn"), [k’] and [g’] are allophones of /k/ and /g/, 
always occurring in the presence of certain front vowels (the details varying 
with the dialect).!6 We may therefore eliminate them from the proposed list 
of phonemes. 

The remaining consonants (except [bb dd gg]) occur immediately AFTER A 
STRESSED VOWEL in the following distribution:” 


after long vowel: [bdg @zZuvn lr 
after short vowel: [pt kf s 8x mnnIl rr] 


(All members of the latter series are geminate in length.) An example: sec’ha 
[séxa] ‘driest’ : sec’ha [sé:Ha] ‘to get dry’. Since in this position (after a stressed 
vowel) the two series are in complementary distribution, their members at first 
glance appear to be allophones of only eleven phonemes: the phonetic quality is 
determined by the presence or absence of a preceding /:/. (The further use of 
/:/ a8 a simultaneous component will be dealt with at the end of the discussion.) 
But from occurrences in non-initial positions we find that there is contrast be- 


14 The writer here records his great obligation to Abbé Falc’hun’s learning; without his 
phonetic data one cannot hope, on the basis of the existing literature, to come close to the 
truth on Breton phonology. The articles referred to appeared in a Breton quarterly Sav, 
1943-4 (Kemmaduriou kensonennou ar brezoneg: 26.8-21, 27.70-9, 28.58-63, 29.35-42, 30.56- 
66, 31.40-8); Abbé Falc’hun also makes reference to these phenomena in his monograph 
La langue bretonne et la linguistique moderne, ed. Librairie Celtique, esp. 43-4 (Paris, 
1943). 

ua Ag regards phonetic quality these symbols are self-explanatory, except perhaps for 
the following: ’ marks palatalization; ¢ is a voiced labiodental spirant, as opposed to voice- 
less f, and differing from v in being much more forcibly released; H is a voiced spirant 
varying freely between voiced [h] and a velar spirant; gemination is double length (al- 
though we shall soon see that it is simpler to regard this as normal length, and the corre- 
sponding single elements as half-length). 

18 Sav 29.39. 

16 Sav 26.16. 

17 Sav 26.13-4. 
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tween members of the pairs [p b, t d, k g, s z, 8 Z, m v]. Accordingly—discounting 
phonemes initial in the form, both ‘mutated’ and ‘unmutated’ or radical—the 
full roster of consonant phonemes is now as follows: /ptkfs&8xmnIrbdg 
zivi'n'yw/. 

3.22. Examining the initials of forms, we find the following notable opposi- 
tions, for instance in the case of attributives preceded first by masculine and 
then by feminine nouns—i.e. the case of the morphophoneme /L/ earlier set up: 


p t k s m(m) nn Il rr bb dd gg 
+i: 6§ 408 9 B22 AS 2 Se 


The phonetic values symbolized above have been abundantly demonstrated by 
Abbé Fale’hun through the medium of instrumental phonetics (Sav, No. 31). 
r represents a single flap, rr a two- or three-flap trill, with voiced and voiceless 
varieties in free variation (cf. Welsh rh). From speaker to speaker, r and rr 
vary between apical and uvular. 

C’hoaz ‘encore’ has [H-] unopposed by a [gg-] form.?® But there are sundry ad- 
verbs in /LC-/ (where C = consonant), as I should write them. That is to say, 
/L/ has assumed a limited role (in all the Keltic languages, for that matter) 
as an adverbializing prefix. Etymologically, c’hoaz once had initial /xw-/ (cf. 
Welsh chwaith). Zoken ‘méme’, also unopposed by an unmutated form, is a 
case of etymologically justifiable /L-/, but not from an etymologically adverbial 
source (< a zo ken /aL so ken/, i.e. the relative particle /aL/ + /so/, a form 
of the verb ‘to be’). 

Generally gw- lenites to w- (the historically older treatment of g-; cf. Welsh), 
but one also hears an analogical /Lgw-/ = [Hw], e.g. in Goueled-Leon.”° 

From the above oppositions and from the earlier phonological discussion, it 
will be seen that the conventional Breton orthography is notably inadequate in 
the following respects: b, d, g written for [b bb, d dd, g gg]; c’h written for [x, H] 
(/Sk/ = [x]); n, l, r written for [n nn, 1 ll, r rr]; both f and v written for [¢]. Most 
of the standard grammatical works are based on the ‘written’ language. No 
wonder the phonological facts of Breton have remained so obscure. 

From these phonetic oppositions it is evident that without the use of morpho- 
phonemes the list of phonemes previously stated must be expanded to include 
at least /bb, dd, gg/, or else a very restricted gemination phoneme; and, unless 
we posit complicated alternations employing an initial /:/ + consonant (see 
below), we must further add /nn, ll, rr, H/. 

The following pairs show sample contrasts which lead to the point just made: 

[térredegebba:s] Torret eo he baz ‘Her stick is broken’ : 
[térredegeb4:s] Torret eo e baz (< paz) ‘His cough is broken’; 
[4staféaddg:s] Hast afo ha deus ‘Hurry quickly and come’ : 
far®sti:gadg:s] Ar sukr a deuz (< teuz) ‘The sugar melts’; 





18 Sav 27.75, 30.59. 

19 Sav 27.74. 

20 Sav 29.41. 

21 Using the morphophonemes, it is then simpler to write the phonetically geminate 
initials with single symbols, and to regard the non-geminate lenition products as half- 
length. 
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[gegwénnegeggd:r] Gwenn eo he gar ‘Her leg is white’ : 

[ggwé:regega :r] Gwer eo e garr (< karr) ‘His car is green’; 

[pérrinalénnellf:zer] Perrin a lenn he lizer ‘Perrin reads her letter’ : 

[em4pé:rollénnelf:zer] Eman Per o lenn e lizer ‘Per is reading his letter’. 
Transcribed in phonemic terms—without morphophonemes in the left-hand 
column, with morphophonemes in the right-hand column, but without fully 
exploiting /:/ as a component—these sequences look as follows: 

/tored ew e bba:z/ /tored ew eS ba:zL/ : 

/tored ew e ba:z/ /tored ew eL pa:z/; 

/ast af6 a ddg:z/ /ast af6 a dg:z/ : 

/ar sii:gr a dg:z/ /ar sii:gr aL t¢:2/; 

/ggwen ew e gga:r/ /gwen ew eS ga:rL/ : 

/ggwe:r ew e ga:r/ /gwe:r ew eL ka:r/; 

/perin a len e lli:zer/ /perinL aL len eS li:zer/ : 

/ema& pe:r o Ilene li:zer/ /ema pe:r oPL len eL li:zer/. 
(There may be two e phonemes, /e/ and /e/; my evidence is conflicting. For the 
time being this difficulty may be ignored, since it does not affect the present 
discussion. ) 

The following phonetic oppositions also occur in word-initial—i.e. the case 

of the /S/ morphophoneme earlier set up: 


| wee ee 
+S: f/p x/H (8/%) s/z s/z 


The alternatives here indicated divide on a dialectal basis: /maS ta:d, pen, 
ka:lon/ ‘my father, head, heart’ is [ma sa:d, fen, xa:lon] for some dialects, [ma 
za:d, gen, Ha:lon] for others.” 

For the dialect of Skaer (Kerne),” /k-/ before /i, ii/ is [k’], and S + [k’] = 
[8]; e.g. ar c’hi /arS ki/ ‘the dog’, Skaer [ar Si]. In such dialects the same split 
in voiced-voiceless phones occurs as has just been more generally referred to: 
/maS ta:d/ ‘my father’, /e mS kiSen/ ‘near me’ (lit. ‘in my proximity’) is [ma 
sa:d], [em SiSen] for some dialects, [ma za:d], [em Zien] for others. In some 
localities the [Z] in such forms as the last is replaced by [y] (voiced counterpart 
of [¢]).™ : 

Again, the use of a morphophoneme eliminates phones of very limited distribu 
tion which would otherwise have to be treated as phonemes (¢, H), and further 
reduces certain dialect variations to a simple allophonic level. 

Thus, by employing morphophonemes we not only gain great structural advan- 
tages for purposes of morphological statement, as outlined in the first part of 
this paper; we also dispose of phonetic elements in such a way as to reduce the 
overall stock of phonemes and to simplify the statement of their distribution. 


4, Disturbances in Breton. For many dialects of Breton,. a sandhi situa- 
tion introduces a further complication. In such dialects, Two ADJACENT VOICED 
CONSONANTS ALWAYS BECOME SURD UNLESS ONE OF THEM Is /m/, /n/, /I/, 





2 Sav 30.60. [8] in this situation varies to [¢g], the German ich-sound. 
23 Sav 29.39. 
24 Sav 30.60. 
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or /r/.2> This has important implications by way of apparent disturbances in 
the above mutation patterns when the preceding (i.e. mutating) form and the 
following (i.e. mutated) form bring together two such consonants: 
iliz goer /ilizL kayrL/ ‘beautiful church’ is often [ilis kaer], with the 
mutation cancelled; 
eun tliz vihan /gnL i:lizL bianL/ ‘a little church’ is normally [gn i:liz vian], 
but often [gn i:lis fian], which looks superficially like S of /p-/. Note 
that h has disappeared in all dialects save parts of Treger. 
Likewise: [e:t tii] for /e:d dii/ ‘blé noir’, and internally [dofi] < dosfi < dozw 
‘to weigh’. 

Further complications occur in Breton by virtue of analogical treatments in 
some forms. It was mentioned in §2.1 that analogy sometimes disturbs dia- 
chronic equations; sometimes, too, it complicates synchronic analysis. The treat- 
ment, in certain parts of Leon, of z in an dra-ze ‘that thing’ (a petrified lenited 
suffix), reducing it successively to [H] and then to zero ([an dr4-He], [an dré-e]),?6 
though it is a nuisance diachronically, does not cause any trouble in the matter 
of synchronic statement. But in parts of Kerne, da vont /daL mont/ (mont ‘go’) 
becomes [da Hont], then [da ont], [d ont] (Not /dont/ ‘come’). Used with the 
provecting preposition of simultaneity /oPL/, the lenited form is then pro- 

_vected. Thus we arrive at such forms as [font], [xont] in [m4 n diit font kwit], 
[ma n diit xont kwit] for emat an dud o vont kuit ‘the people are going away’. 
The analogy is built upon the fact that /oPL/ provects /d-/ (see §1). 

Similar crisscrosses of ‘double mutations’ occur in several common verbs of 
Scottish Gaelic.?’ Diachronically one can see the same process at work in sundry 
forms of Irish. Forms that had a vowel initial in Old Irish sometimes turn up 
in Middle Irish or the modern dialects with radical forms in f-; obviously the 
zero before the vowel was taken for /Lf-/ in positions where /L/ visibly operated 
on other phonemes. Indeed the process had started on a limited scale before the 
inception of our records of Irish. 

Another example” of this type of treatment in Breton: the literary form tri 
charr /triS kar/ ‘three cars’ turns up in the dialects as [tri xar], [tri Har], [tri 
gar], [tri kar|—that is, /triS kar/, /triS + L kar/ or /triL gar/, /triL kar/, 
/tri kar/. 

5. Projection of morphophonemes as components. As a coda to the discussion 
of Breton phonology, now that the original task of illustrating the use of morpho- 
phonemes has been dealt with, we may return to a brief consideration, hinted 
at above, of the use of /:/ as a simultaneous component. 

Stress in Breton (NoT Vannetais) almost invariably falls on the penult, but in 
some forms it occurs elsewhere. Therefore it is a phoneme. The orthographic 
statement then is: stress, unless otherwise marked, falls on the penult of words 
separated in writing by spaces. 

Long vowels occur only in stressed syllables. We may then say that /:/ (1) 


25 Sav 29.42. 
26 Sav 30.60. 
27 See T. F. O’Rahilly, Scottish Gaelic studies 3.111 ff. 
8 Sav 30.60. 
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lengthens the vowel preceding in the same free form when that vowel is stressed; 

and (2) causes voicing and/or phonetic half-length in the following consonant as 

follows (where in each equation the right-hand member is the phonetic entity): 
p=b t=-d k=g f=¢ s=2 $=% x=H M=V 
n=$n l=# r= 

The voiced and half-length phones may now be written as sequences of /:C/ 

throughout. The morphophonemic equations (§3.22) can accordingly be restated 


at=z min i + am = a 

- 6 Soe ow 8 ee Sw Ss 
p k t 8 

+S: i 2/=x af3 ofa 


pp tt kk 3 3s .f/:sm 
4 P: es Same ER and for Treger: pe 

Careful study of these equivalences shows that L has a dual value, which may 
be formulated as follows: 

/L/ = zero immediately before juncture when followed by /f, 8, x/; 

/L/ = /:/ elsewhere. 
Exploiting this component, we can now retranscribe the contrasting pairs given 
above (§3.22), arranged as before: 

/tore:t ew eS :pa:sL/ /toreLt ew eS LpaLsL/ : 

/tore:t ew eL pa:s/ /toreLt ew eL paLs/; 

/ast af6 a :t¢g:s/ /ast af6 a LtgLs/ : 

/ar sii:kr aL t¢:s/ /ar siiLkr aL tgLs/; 

/:kwen ew eS :kar:L/ /Lkwen ew eS LkaLrL/ : 

/:kwe:r ew eL ka:r/ /LkweLr ew eL kaLr/; 

/perinL aL len eS liser/ /perinL aL len eS liLser/ : 

/em& per oPL len eL lisser/ /ema peLr oPL len eL liLser/. 

- It will be seen that a further step has been tacitly introduced in the above by 
simplifying the writings :p for [b] and :pp for [bb] to :p (Lp) for both, and so on 
for the voiced stops (note especially the third and fourth sequences). We must 
consequently modify the statement for L to include another allophonic situation: 
(# = juncture) 

/Lp-/ = [bb]; /Lp/ elsewhere, and /L#p/ = [b]; similarly for /t, k/ 

In this fashion we have greatly simplified the phonology. At the same time, 
more elements are required to write most forms ‘according to this scheme, 
and for the moment it is not evident that the use of such complexes would yield 
productive morphological statements. Therefore, the writer has chosen through- 
out this paper to transcribe forms without use of this component. 





f 
f 


p t k 
p t &k 











THE PHONEMES OF COSTA RICAN SPANISH 


O. L. CHAVARRIA-AGUILAR 


University of Pennsylvania 


The present description of the phonemes of Costa Rican Spanish is offered 
primarily for comparison with Castilian Spanish. Attention is directed espe- 
cially to Tomas Navarro Tomas, Manual de pronunciacidn espafiola‘ (Madrid, 
1932), and George L. Trager, The phonemes of Castilian Spanish, TCLP 8.217- 
22 (1939); Trager’s article is essentially a phonemic restatement of Navarro 
Tomas’ larger work. It is hoped that the present study will lead also to further 
comparisons, on the phonemic level, with other modern Spanish dialects, Ameri- 
can and European.! 

1. Costa Rican Spanish has 18 consonants, against 19 for Castilian. Asin most 
American Spanish dialects, Castilian /6/ (orthographic c and z) corresponds to 
/s/ in Costa Rica. The correspondence of /A/ (orthographic Il) to /j/, somewhat 
more restricted in geographical distribution, is also present. The treatment. of 
contiguous vowels in the Costa Rican dialect differs considerably from that of 
Castilian (§2.1-2). Especially to be noted is that, in contrast to Castilian (Trager 
217), no clusters of mid vowels occur where one is phonetically non-syllabic; 
such a cluster as /oe/ is phonetically [oe] wherever it occurs, with both vowels 
syllabic. 

One other distinctive feature of Costa Rican Spanish is the wide distribution 
of [p] and its status as a phoneme (§3.7), a feature which is paralleled in no other 
American Spanish dialect that the writer has been able to check for comparison.? 
These all show [p], as does Castilian, as an allophone of /n/, occurring only 
before /g, k, h/. 


THe PHONEMES 


- 2. VoweEts: /i, u, e, 0, a/. /i/ and /u/ are high, /e/ and /o/ are mid. There 
is contrast in both tongue position and labialization between the members of 
the two pairs: the front vowels have the lips neutral, the back vowels have the 
lips rounded. /a/ is a low central vowel. Vowels are regularly short, being length- 
ened slightly when stressed. /i/ has the allophones yy : (§2.3); /u/ has the allo- 
phones [w, u] (§2.4). 


1 This study arose from a conversation with Morris Swadesh at the meeting of the Lin- 
guistic Society in 1949, and from further discussions with Samuel E. Martin and William 
C. Sturtevant. The description is based on my own speech and that of Lic. Carlos José 
Gutiérrez of San José, Costa Rica; it represents the urban dialect of the Meseta Central, 
which includes not only San José but also the major cities of Cartago, Alajuela, 
and Heredia. . 

I wish to express my thanks to Lic. Gutiérrez (now at the University of Pennsylvania) 
for the time that he so willingly gave me; to Zellig 8. Harris and Leigh Lisker for valuable 
comments and suggestions; and to the Editor of LanauaGg for his painstaking criticism 
of two earlier versions of this paper. 

2 These include dialects of Bolivia (La Paz, Cochabamba), Colombia (Bogoté, Cali), 
Mexico (Guadalajara), Puerto Rico (San Juan), Nicaragua (Managua, Leén), and the 
southwestern United States. 
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2.1. In clusters of two dissimilar vowels, a high vowel is non-syllabic if un- 
stressed; of two contiguous high vowels, the first is non-syllabic: enviudé 
{émbyud6é] ‘became a widow(er)’ /émbiud6é/, arruiné [akwiné] ‘I ruined’ 
/aruiné/, bailando [baylando] ‘dancing’ /bail4ndo/, poetiza [pwetisa] ‘poetess’ 
/puetisa/, peonaje [pyondhe] ‘peonage’ /piondhe/, pelearta [pélyaria] ‘would 
fight’ /péliaria/. 

2.2. This analysis of vowel clusters and the treatment of (orthgraphic) eo, 
ea, and oe require explanation and perhaps justification. Wherever [yo], [yal], 
and [we] occur, it is impossible to determine by any minimum contrast whether 
the first segment is /i/ or /e/, /u/ or /o/. Thus the initial CVV- of puerta ‘door’ 
and poeta ‘poet’ are phonetically indistinguishable: [pwé-]; so also in pueril 
‘puerile’ and poesia ‘poetry’: [pwe-]. Likewise peor ‘worse’ and piojo ‘louse’: 
[py6-]; realista ‘realist’ and riachuelo ‘rivulet’: [Rya-]; and the final -VV of rodeo 
‘surrounded’ and cambié ‘changed’: [-yé]. Contrast reordenado [Réordenddo] 
‘rearranged’, realcé [Réalsé] ‘I lifted again’, roe [Rdée] ‘gnaws’, roedor [ROeddéR] 
‘rodent’. In the analysis presented here, all occurrences of [yo], [ya], and [we] 
are treated as phonemically /io/, /ia/, and /ue/. 

2.3. /i/ is the class of high front vowels. It has the allophones [y, i]. 

[y] is a voiced prepalatal glide. It occurs in /ViC/: baile [bayle] ‘dance’ /baile/; 
in /ViV/: buey. amarillo [bwéyamarizo] ‘yellow (tan) ox’ /buéidmarfjo/; in 
/CiV/: adios [adyés] ‘goodbye’ /adiés/; and in utterance-final Position: el 
buey [elbwéy] ‘the ox’ /elbuéi/. 

[i] is a high front vowel. It occurs unstressed initially in /iC/: idiota [idydta] 
‘idiot’ /idiédta/; in /uiC/: cuidado [kwid4do] ‘care’ /kuid4do/; in /CiC/: citado 
{sitado] ‘cited’ /sitAdo/; and stressed in all environments: pito [pito] ‘whistle’ 
/pito/, bahta [baia] ‘bay’ /baia/. 

2.4. /u/ is the class of high back vowels. It has the allophones [w, u]. 

[w] is a voiced bilabial glide. It occurs in /CuV/: puerta [pwérta] ‘door’ 
/puérta/; in /VuC/: jaula [hawla] ‘cage’ /hdula/; in /VuV/: Tehuantepec [téwan- 
tepék] ‘Tehuantepec’ /téuantepék/, and initially in /uV/: huerta [wérta] ‘vege- 
table garden’ /uérta/. 

fu] is a high back vowel. It occurs unstressed initially in /uC/: usé.[usé] ‘I 
used’ /usé/; in'/CuC/: burlado [burl4do] ‘mocked’ /burlddo/; in /iuC/ ciudad 
[syud4d] ‘city’ /siuddd/; and stressed in all environments: gartia [garta] ‘drizzle’ 
/gartia/, huya [dja] ‘flee’ /aja/. 

3. Consonants: /b, d, g, p, t, k, ¢, f, s, h, R, 1, r, m, n, D, fi, j/ 

3.1. /b, d, g/ are voiced lenis unaspirated stops in utterance initial position 
and after nasals; /d/ is also a stop after /b, 1, r/. /b/ is bilabial; /d/ is usually 
dental, but alveolar [p] initially before /r/ and in /Cdr/, and interdental in its 
spirant allophone; /g/ is velar. In all other positions /b, d, g/ are voiced non- 
fricative spirants, [b, d, g]; but there is free variation between [b, g] and [b, g] 
after /1/ and /r/. 

3.2. /p, t, k/ are voiceless fortis unaspirated stops. /p/ is bilabial; /t/ is 
usually dental, but alveolar [1] before /r/; /k/ is velar. /p/ before /s/ and /h/, 
and /t/ before /h/ are voiceless lenis non-fricative spirants, [¢, 6]: objeto [ophéto] 
‘object’, nupcias [nidsyas] ‘nuptials’, adjudicado [aéhudikido] ‘adjudicated’. 
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/k/ before /s/ varies freely with /h/: afliccion ‘affliction’ [afliksyép] ~ [aflihsyép], 
accion ‘action’ [aksyép] ~ [ahsydép].* (On the cluster [ks], see also §5.4, end.) 

This analysis of the stops, except for dialectal differences, is not essentially 
different from Trager’s analysis of the Castilian stop phonemes. [@] and [6] are 
here treated as allophones of /p/ and /t/ for the same reasons that they are so 
treated in Trager’s analysis: i.e. because, where the voiceless spirants occur, 
it is impossible to determine whether the voiced or the voiceless stop phonemes 
are involved, and because voice is a phonemic feature in the stops.‘ 

3.3. /c/ is a voiceless unaspirated alveolo-palatal affricate: chorizo [éorfso] 
‘sausage’ /coriso/, korcho [kéréo] ‘cork’ /kérco/, leche [léée] ‘milk’ /léce/. 

3.4. Sprrants. /f/ is a voiceless labiodental fricative spirant: fdcil [fasil] ‘easy’ 
/f4sil/, fraile [frayle] ‘friar’ /frdile/, café [kafé] ‘coffee’ /kafé/. /s/ is an alveolar - 
groove spirant, usually voiceless but voiced [z] before a voiced consonant: 
solo [sdlo] ‘alone’ /sdlo/, casa [kdsa] ‘house’ /kdsa/, capaz [kapds] ‘capable’ 
/kapas/, but mismo [mizmo] ‘same’ /mismo/. /h/ is a voiceless non-fricative 
velar spirant, slightly palatal before /i, e/: jaula [x4wla] ‘cage’ /haula/, injusticia 
[ipxustisya] ‘injustice’ /inhustisia/, caja [kd4xa] ‘box’ /kéha/. /R/ is an apico- 
alveolar groove spirant, tense and very fricative; it has two allophones, fully 
voiced [&] and voiceless [Rr], the latter occurring only in utterance-final position :® 
rosa [Résa] ‘rose’ /Résa/, arroz [akés] ‘rice’ /ards/, honra [6nka] ‘honor’ /énra/, 
olor [oléR] ‘odor’ /olér/. 

3.5. /1/ is a voiced alveolar lateral, somewhat velarized after /a, 0, u/: escuela 
[eskwéla] ‘school’ /eskuéla/, lora [léra] ‘parrot’ /léra/, nivel [nibél] ‘level’ /nibél/. 

3.6. /r/ is a voiced single-flap alveolar trill, but an alveolar glide after /t/ 
and initial /d/, and in the cluster /Cdr/—usually voiced [4], but voiceless [a] 
after /t/: mora [méra] ‘blackberry’ /méra/, padre [pddre] ‘father’ /p4dre/, 
drbol [Arbol] ‘tree’ /Arbol/, dramdtico [pjamatik6] ‘dramatic’ /dramatikd/, al- 
mendra [alménpja] ‘almond’ /alméndra/, tragar [T1ag4r] ‘to swallow’ /tragér/, 
potrero [poTiéro] ‘pasture’ /potréro/, encuentro [epkwéntio] ‘I find’ /epkuéntro/. 

3.7. Nasats: /m, n, 9, i/. /m, n, 9/ are in partial complementation: /m/ 


? Note that in contrast to Castilian, Costa Rican /k/ has no allophone parallel to the 
voiceless spirant allophones of /p/ and /t/. Castilian /x/ (a voiceless fricative spirant) 
and the voiceless non-fricative spirant allophone of /k/ before /s/ both fall together in 
Costa Rican Spanish with the phoneme /h/. 

4Cf. Trager, TCLP 8.217-22 (1939). 

5 The present treatment of orthographic rr and r as two phonemes /R/ and /r/ (§3.4 and 
§3.6) is a somewhat radical departure from the usual one, particularly as regards distribu- 
tion. In Castilian, and probably in most other Spanish dialects, /r/ and /r/ are both trills, 
and have the following distribution: /R/ initially and medially, /r/ medially and finally. 
Tho the same analysis for Costa Rican might perhaps be thought desirable in view of the 
simpler morphology that results from it, it is not supported by the phonetic material of 
this dialect, and cannot be achieved without invoking extra-phonemic (i.e. morphological) 
criteria. 

In Costa Rican Spanish there is phonetically only one trill [r]; the allophones of /r/ 
are spirants. The voiceless allcphone [R] is in complementary distribution with both [r] 
and [&] (the voiced spirant); but phonetically it is clearly nothing but the voiceless cor- 
relative of the latter. The distribution of the segments is as follows: voiced [R] initially and 
medially; voiceless [Rr] finally; trilled [r] medially. We have then a phoneme /r/ which oc- 
curs in all positions, and another phoneme /r/ which occurs only in medial position. With- 
out invoking data from a later level of analysis, no other description is possible. 
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and /n/ occur initially, all three occur between vowels, but’ only /p/ occurs 
finally. We have /m/ before /b, p, f, n/; /p/ before /g, k, h, m, n/; and /n/ 
elsewhere, but not before /r, fi/. /m/ is bilabial; before /f/ it has as an allo- 
phone the nasalization of the preceding vowel (without bilabial closure) :*® 
confianza [kofy4nsa] ‘confidence’ /komfidnsa/, infame [ifame] ‘infamous’ 
/imfime/. This nasalization might conceivably be assigned to one of the other 
nasal phonemes; indeed, on the basis of traditional orthography one might be 
inclined to assign it to /n/. But. since the nasalization occurs only before /f/, 
a labiodental, it has here been assigned to /m/, the bilabial nasal, as bearing out 
the partially complementary character of the nasals: /m/ before labials, labio- 
dental, and /n/; /p/ before velars and /m/ and /n/; /n/ before dentals and 
alveolars. 

/0/ is velar. It is a separate phoneme because, altho it is in almost complete 
complementation with /n/, it contrasts with /n/ between vowels: conejo [koného] 
‘rabbit’ /koného/, sienes calurosas [syéneskalurésas] ‘warm (feverish) temples’ 
/siéneskalurésas/, but con eso [konéso] ‘with that’ /kopéso/, cien escaleritas 
[syéjéskaleritas] ‘100 small ladders’ /siénéskaleritas/. Before /m/ and /n/, 
/d/ varies freely with zero: inmediato ‘immediate’ [inpmedydéto] ~ [imedyAdto], 
ennegrecer ‘to blacken’ [épnegresér] ~ [énegreséR]. 

/n/ is dental before dental consonants and between vowels; elsewhere it is 
articulated in the position of the succeeding consonant. /fi/ is prepalatal. 

3.8. /j/ is a tense voiced prepalatal continuant or semivowel. It is in partial 
complementation with [y], from which it is distinguished by its greater closeness 
and intensity, but contrasts with that phone medially before vowels: al llano 
{aljAno] ‘to the plain’ /aljano/, el caballo [élkab&jo] ‘the horse’ /élkabdjo/, but 
aliado [alyddo] ‘ally’ /aliddo/, treinta y ocho [riéyntaydéo] ‘thirty eight’ /tréin- 
taidco/. /j/ also occurs initially: hierbabuena [jérbabwéna] name of plant (genus 
Micromeria) /jérbabuéna/. 

In the sequence /njV/, /j/ has an allophone [j], a voiced and somewhat fortis 
alveolo-palatal affricate: con llave [konjbe] ‘locked’ (lit. ‘with key’) /konjabe/, 
anjeccion [injeksy6p] ‘injection’ /injeksidp/. [j] may also vary freely with [j] 
in utterance-initial, especially in commands and expostulatory utterances: 
illaméme a Pablo! ‘call Paul for me!’ [jam4meapablo] ~ [jam4meapéblo], ‘yo no 
fut! it wasn’t I!’ [Jénofwi] ~ [jénofwi]. /j/ also has a slightly fricative free 
variant [%] (higher, with greater tension and less friction, than z in Eng- 
lish ‘azure’). [2] occurs, tho with no great consistency, before and after /i/ and 
/e/ and before [w]: grillo [grizo] ‘cricket’ /grijo/, sello [séZo] ‘seal’ /séjo/, calle 
[kAzZe] ‘street’ /k&je/, polluelo [poZwélo] ‘chick’ /pojuélo/. 

4, Stress. There are three distinctively different levels of stress: primary (’), 
secondary (‘), and tertiary or weak (unmarked). Primary stress is characterized 
by increased loudness of the stressed syllable and a slight lengthening of the 
vowel of that syllable. Secondary stress only slightly increases the loudness of 
the vowel affected. In syllables with weak stress, the quality of the vowel is some- 
what obscured, but never—at least in normal speech—so far that it cannot be 


6 All vowels are slightly nasalized before a nasal consonant; but the nasalization of 
vowels before /mf/ is much greater and more distinct than before any other nasal or nasal 


cluster. 
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unambiguously assigned to a particular vowel phoneme. For the relative distribu- 
tion of stress see Trager 219-20. : 


DISTRIBUTION OF PHONEMES 


5. PHONEMIC SYLLABLES have the following forms: V, VC, CV, CV C, CCV, 
and CCVC. An utterance has as many phonemic witaites as it has vowels. Thus 

a ‘to’, ve ‘sees’ are phonetically and phonemically monosyllabic: [4] /&/, [bé] 
Tb6/; ; but voy ‘I go’, ya ‘now’, tho phonetically monosyllabic: by, ya], are 
phonemically dissyllabic: /b6i, hi: 

5.1. VowELs occur as the only phoneme of an utterance, and as the sole con- 
stituent of a syllable in any position within an utterance. 

5.2. Ciusters of two and three dissimilar vowels occur freely: vio [byd] ‘he 
saw’ /bid/, of [of] ‘I heard’ /of/, cuota [kwéta] ‘quota’ /kuéta/; bahta [bafa] 
‘bay’ /bafa/, buey [bwéy] ‘ox’ /buéi/. 

Clusters of identical vowels are relatively rare in colloquial speech. When 
they do occur, both vowels are pronounced separately; thus, in moho ‘mildew’ 
/méo/, the cluster is not simply a long vowel [o-] but a sequence of two distinct 
vowels [60], with a new impulse of breath clearly audible for the second [o]. /ii/ 
and /uu/ do not occur. /ee, aa, 00/ occur at least in formal speech; but the 
tendency in colloquial speech is to reduce them to a single vowel: azahar ‘orange 
blossoms’ [Asadr] and [asap] (cf. azar ‘chance’ [asdR]), zoologta ‘zoology’ [sdolohfa] 
and {sdloh{a], reemplazado ‘replaced’ [Réemplasddo] and [kémplasddo], voy a 


hablar ‘I am going to speak’ [béydablar] and [bdéyablar], quiere escuchar ‘(he) 
wants to listen’ [kyéreésku¢4r] and [kyéréskuédr], tba a comer ‘(he) was going 
to eat’ [fbaakomér] and [fbakomén]. 

5.3. Consonants. Initially all consonants occur except /r/ and /p/; internally 
all occur in syllable-initial position before vowels. Finally there are only /d, k, 
s, R, 1, 0/; /k/ is final only in frac ‘frock coat’ and in such place names as Chapul- 
tepec, Tehuantepec. 


b> &@tz © £ 2a £4 24 OA Ss eS SS. 
bd br bn 
db dk dr dm 
gr gm gn 
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5.4. ConsONANT cLUusTERS. Initially there are only two-consonant clusters; 
medially there are clusters of as many as four consonants, tho these are rare (see 
below). There are no final clusters.. The accompanying table shows all the two- 
consonant clusters in the language. Clusters printed in italics are syllable-initial; 
they occur both in utterance-initial and medially, and are capable of forming 
heterosyllabic three-consonant clusters with a preceding syllable-final consonant, 
as follows: 


bl- br- (br- 
| dr- dr- 
a ad 
-M, -1, -8 {pl- pr- -l jpr- +r 
| tr- tr- 
kl- kr- kr- 
fl-  fr- (fr- 
All other clusters shown in the table are heterosyllabic. Two rare clusters may 
be illustrated by the following occurrences: /ts/ in quetsal; /tl/ in Alldntico, 
Acajutla, aileta ‘athlete’. Note further that in the cluster /sr/ the /s/ varies 
freely with zero,’ and that in the cluster /hs/ the /h/ varies freely with /k/ 
(§3.2). 
~ Clusters of four consonants all have /s/ in the second place: /pstr/ in abstracto 
fa¢stTadkto] ‘abstract’ /apstrakto/ ; ; /kspl/ in expletivo [kspletibo] ‘expletive’ 
/ekspletibo/; /kspr/ in expresion [ekspresy6p] ‘ expression’ /ékspresién/; /kstr/ 
in extracto [eksti4kto] ‘extract’ /ekstrakto/. Four-consonant clusters beginning 
with /ks/ are commonly replaced by three-consonant clusters without the /k/; 
in fact, the cluster /ks/ in all environments is very often simplified to /s/: 
afliccién ‘affliction’ [afliksy6p] ~ [Aflisyép], exportar ‘to export’ [&ksportér] ~ 
[esportér], experiencia ‘experience’ [éksperyénsya] ~ [ésperénsya]. Such alterna- 
tion is by no means rare, nor is it possible to assign the variants to particular 
socio-economic classes. _ 


pl- 
pr- 
tr- 
kl- 








7 Thus, in desramar ‘to prune’ there is sometimes a slight friction audible before the 
/r/: {dezkamf&r]; but just as often the word is phonetically indistinguishable from der- 
ramar ‘to spill’: [dekaméR]. 
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Perhaps the most problematical feature of verbal usage in modern English is 
the alternation of simple and progressive forms. According to the traditional 
opinion, the progressive is intended to emphasize durative aspect ;! but while this 
emphasis, as well as the contrast it offers to that of the simple form, is well 
illustrated in such an example as While we were talking, the telephone rang, there 
are countless cases in which the peculiar force of the progressive is at first glance 
difficult to grasp. Such cases may be divided into two main groups. 

First, the progressive is often used in predications where an emphasis on dura- 
tion appears gratuitous if not illogical. In the past tense we find such cases as’ 
Your brother was telling me yesterday or The next minute she was tapping on his 
door, The next morning she was standing in line early. In the perfect tense the 
progressive may be used not only of an action still continuing into the present 
(I’ve been studying French for three weeks) but of one already completed: I’ve 
been writing a very difficult letter (thank goodness it’s finished); indeed, there are 
certain verbs for which this form (in unmodified predications) is absolutely 
required: *She has cried, *She has played cards, *She’s fooled with my papers are 
surely impossible, though the reason is none too clear.” Finally (to mention only 
the most striking cases), grammarians have been puzzled by the type, most 
frequent in the present and the past, He is [was] always getting drunk. That the 
same construction should serve to express both the durative and the habitual 
aspect is, theoretically, quite understandable (compare the French imperfect 
tense and the Russian imperfective aspect); but since, in English, the usual 
construction in reference to the habitual is the simple form, the rather frequent 


1 T call this the traditional opinion, even though it is not endorsed by the majority of the 
grammarians I have read, including even Matzner, whose brief treatment (2.51-3, Eng. ed.) 
I do not attempt to discuss. All those who offer different theories feel it necessary to con- 
sider and deny or modify that of durative aspect. 

2 Jespersen has noted the impossibility of using the simple form in the perfect tense with 
certain verbs; according to him, those that reject the simple form are TRANSITIVE VERBS 
USED ABSOLUTELY, e.g. to read (the simple predication J have read is impossible); but this 
distinction is as inaccurate as any that could be conceived in deliberate defiance of logic. 
It implies three guarantees: (a) that the need for the progressive always applies to transitive 
verbs used absolutely, and (b) that it does not apply to pure intransitive verbs or (c) to 
transitive verbs with an object All three implications are false; consider: (a) He has hung 
up; I’ve forgotten; Susie has written; (b) I’ve been crying; I’ve been walking, working, lying 
down; (c) You’ve been chewing gum; You've been playing cards; I’ve been watching them; I’ve 
been following him. It is clear that the verbs of (b) and (c), which call for the progressive 
in the perfect, are precisely those which, when unmodified, suggest imperfective activity— 
quite different from such verbs as hang up, forget. This distinction had been already briefly 
suggested by Sweet (NEG 2.104); but no one has attempted to explain why this situation 
should be peculiar to the perfect tenses. 
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replacement of He always gets drunk by He’s always getting drunk (compare also 
He is teaching school instead of He teaches school) is problematic. 

A second problem is represented by such predications (mainly in the present 
and past) as Your slip is showing, You are looking fine, I’m remembering all the 
times before, I’m thinking about it, The candle is burning, You’re talking nonsense. 
Here, no one would deny that an emphasis on durative aspect is quite fitting, 
since the activities in question are clearly to be conceived as in progress. But 
we may also find the simple form used in identical or very similar predications: 
Your slip shows, You look fine, I remember all the other times, I think we’d better 
go, Does it [the ointment] burn?,? You talk as if you were crazy. Compare also 
I’m listening to the music vs. I hear music; I’m looking at it vs. I see it; My nose 
ts running vs. My nose tiches; I’m suffering from a headache vs. My head aches. 
How can it be maintained that the peculiar function of the progressive is that 
of expressing durative aspect, when the simple form, too, may be used to describe 
activity obviously in progress?* 

Since, then, it is often so difficult to explain the difference between the two 
constructions in terms of aspect, many scholars have come to question the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the progressive, and to seek for new ‘basic meanings’. 
Curme, alone of the grammarians I have read, has taken the absolutistic stand 
of saying: ‘the essential meaning of the progressiv [sic] is duration and it never 
means anything els [sic]’,5 but his procedure is that of ignoring, in the main, the 
difficult cases and explaining away too casually those adduced by other gram- 
marians.* Poutsma’ and Deutschbein® have sought to retain the idea of durative 
aspect while allowing also for additional meanings. Poutsma accepts this idea as 
basic to the progressive but posits a number of secondary, mainly non-aspectual 
connotations (such as ‘the relieving, the prospective, the characterizing, the 
qualitative’ functions) for those cases in which the primary function is no longer 
in evidence; even with his flexible approach, however, he is forced to admit that 
there are many cases on which his method throws no light. Deutschbein takes 
the curious stand of positing two primary functions for the progressive: among 
the various aspects supposedly represented in English (Deutschbein’s quite 


2 In accordance with general practice, I shall include negative and interrogative exam- 
ples, with do as auxiliary, on the same level with those of the simple form. 

4 Cf. Edward Calver, The uses of the present-tense forms in English, Lg. 22.317-25 (1945): 
*.. the proper way to disprove the claim that the peculiar function of the expanded form 
is to express duration is to show that the simple form also expresses duration’ (318). 

5 Curme, The progressiv [sic] form in Germanic, PMLA 28,172 (1913). 

6 In answer to Sweet (NEG 98), who finds in You are hurting me (vs. This hurts) an em- 
phasis on activity and volition, Curme denies such a criterion, stating simply that in You 
are hurting me ‘we see something going on’. But what is meant by ‘going on’? And does his 
use of the verb see imply that the progressive may refer only to visible activity? 

In 1947, however, in his Principles and practises of English grammar (a college textbook), 
Curme greatly modified his approach to the progressive. We learn now that this construc- 
tion may even have terminate force (but then Curme sees terminate aspect even in the 
habitual He gets up early)—in which case the construction is used in order to describe ‘in 
warm tones of praise, censure, or of deep conviction’ (§120). 

7 Poutsma, A grammar of late modern English 22.317-48. 

8 Deutschbein, System der neuenglischen Syntax 70-6, 83-9. 
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theoretical approach to the concrete reality of language is well known), he dis- 
tinguishes two which he calls Intensivum and Imperfektum, both of which are 
expressed by the progressive. To this twofold criterion he knows of no excep- 
tions; but his theory (conceptually impossible) explains nothing of the difference 
between Why do you always pick on uz? and Why are you always picking on me? 
or between My, you look so much better! and Yes, he’s looking so much better these 
days, where, if anything, it is the simple form that suggests greater intensity. 

Again, there are those, like Sweet and Jespersen, who reject durative aspect 
as basic to the progressive, if with considerable vacillation. Sweet admits that 
this construction implies ‘a certain duration’ (?), but states that its primary 
purpose is not to express this but to ‘use duration to define the time of a point- 
tense, as in when he came, I was writing a letter. Here the action of writing is sup- 
posed to be going on before the point of time indicated by came, and to con- 
tinue after it ...’ (97). If no point-tense is expressed (as is usually the case in the 
present and perfect tenses), it may nevertheless be inferred by the context: ‘J 
am writing a letter means “I am writing a letter at the present moment (of your 
coming)”. So also with ... I have been writing a letter.’ But while Sweet’s inter- 
pretation of the example in the present tense may pass, that of the second is 
highly questionable: J have been writing a letter usually implies that the writing 
has been completed before the present moment (see above). Sweet himself admits 
that in I was coughing all night long (vs. I coughed ...), the point-tense may be in- 
ferred ‘only in a very vague way’: here, he confesses, the main idea is duration. 
Again, in attempting to explain problematical alternation, he seems to have for- 
gotten his original idea, and speaks (98) of such subjective connotations as ‘ac- 
tivity and volition’ (You are hurting me vs. That hurts me); but what have such 
connotations to do with ‘definition of a point-tense’, and how do they apply in 
the case of Your slip is showing vs. Your slip shows? 

Jespersen’s well-known theory of the progressive as the ‘framing-tense’ is 
actually identical with that of Sweet. He differs from the latter, however, in 
admitting that there are many types to which his theory cannot apply, and that 
in some cases we may find the two constructions used in a relationship precisely 
the reverse of that posited by him—as when the simple form serves (‘in a curious 
way’) to frame the progressive: Rousseau knows that he is talking nonsense (MEG 
4.184). 

In an article dedicated to Jespersen,!® Aage Brusendorff continues the trend 
of his master and of Sweet by defining the function of the progressive as that of 
implying relativity, simultaneity (with other events or points of time). But he 
shows none of the vacillation or modesty of the two older scholars: he rejects 
outright all idea of durative aspect," allows for no exceptions whatsoever to his 


® Deutschbein’s Intensivum, however, is also expressed by other constructions than the 
progressive, including such disparate types as I do think and to duke it. 

10 Aage Brusendorff, The relative aspect of the verb in English, Jespersen Miscellany 
225-47 (1930). 

il Jespersen’s rejection of durative aspect is largely a matter of verbalism. When he says 
that the progressive has nothing to say about ‘duration’ he is using this word to refer to 
the actual length of time consumed by an action; and it is quite true, as he says (though this 
has nothing to do with aspect), that the simple form may suggest a longer stretch of time 
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theory, and does not hesitate to make sweeping, dogmatic statements about 
whole types—which it is mere child’s play to refute. For example, he states that 
the sole difference between He is always doing something and He always does some- 
thing is that the simple form suggests that the characteristic activity takes place 
on all occasions, the progressive, that it takes place only at certain times, in con- 
nection with certain situations. This indeed seems a logical deduction from the 
premise: progressive = relativity, simultaneity. Actually, if there is a single 
contrast, it is precisely the reverse of that just stated: compare He is always get- 
ting drunk [= on every occasion] with He always gets drunk, which must be com- 
pleted by some such ideas as on Saturdays, at these reunions, when he comes to our 
house.” 

The most recent scholar I know of to continue the search for a ‘new basic mean- 
ing’ of our construction is Edward Calver (see fn. 4), who distinguishes himself 
from all his predecessors by concentrating his attention not on the progressive 
but on the simple form and by limiting himself to one tense, the present. The 
labels he proposes are the most subjective and sophisticated yet conceived: the 
simple present emphasizes the ‘constitution of things’ (suggesting natural law, 
causality, consistency, predictability, etc.), the progressive, ‘mere occurrence’; 
compare The sun rises in. the east with Somebody is knocking at the door. Un- 
fortunately, however, Calver illustrates the idea ‘constitution of things’ almost 
entirely by examples of characteristic activity (state)'*—where, surely, no one 
has ever doubted its existence. He makes no attempt to show the idea of ‘natural 
law’ and so on in predications of a single occurrence, such as these: There he comes’, 





(The sun rises in the east) than the progressive (He is changing his shirt) : see p. 178. However, 
he proceeds immediately, in characterizing the progressive, to use such expressions 
as ‘in the course of ...’,. ‘engaged in ...’, ‘incomplete action’,. all of which suggest 
durative aspect. 

- Indeed, it should be clear that it is only because the progressive suggests durative aspect 
that it may, in some situations. (and absolutely may not in others), serve as a framing- 
tense. What Jespersen and Sweet (and Brusendorff) offer as a basic meaning is only a corol- 
lary of the basic meaning of durative aspect. These scholars have quite arbitrarily envisaged 
the particular type of predication While we were talking the telephone rang as the ideal il- 
lustration of the progressive, to which, unfortunately, not all the other predications can be 
made to conform, no matter how one tries to stretch them (it is Sweet who is the more ad- 
dicted to ‘stretching’, Jespersen being more ready to admit the ‘curious way’ our language 
has of refusing to conform). Actually, however, the specific type While we were talking the 
telephone rang is one of the least representative, since it is found frequently only in the past 
tense. It appears occasionally in the future (J’ll be waiting for you when you come), but in 
the present, perfect, and pluperfect it is extremely rare. 

12 Poutsma has glimpsed this distinction, and cites the two examples: He is always smok- 
ing and He always smokes a cigar after dinner. He defines the difference, however, in terms 
of ‘characterizing action’ (progressive) and ‘customary action’ (simple form). 

13 Calver also attempts to apply his theory to the use of the present for the future. Ac- 
cording to him, the simple form suggests scheduled activity: He plays Schubert’s Serenade 
tomorrow (‘the constitution, order, schedule, habit of things is such that the occurrence can 
be expected to take place’); but the progressive indicates ‘irregular occurrence or mere 
prediction’. As if one might not say, I see on the program that he’s playing (= is scheduled 
to play) Schubert’s Serenade tomorrow! Calver even quotes He is playing S. S. tomorrow, but 
as an example of irregular occurrence and mere prediction. 
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I tell you he’s crazy, My nose itches, I smell something funny, I swear!, Your slip 
shows, They don’t answer.'4 The problematic cases are largely ignored by Calver,!® 
and his few ‘explanations’ are merely arbitrary pronouncements: the type She 
always takes the biggest piece suggests the constitution of things, but not the type 
She’s always trying to get ahead of you, which, Calver states dogmatically, suggests 
the ‘sporadic, irrational, unsettled, inexplicable, uncertain. ... even though there 
may be a recurrent activity, no explanation for it will be found.’ This is obvi- 
ously preposterous in reference to She’s always trying to get ahead of you; but 
Calver did not include such a predication among his examples. 

Thus the search for ‘new basic meanings’ has been as fruitless as the at- 
tempts to justify the traditional one. How is this disappointing situation to be 
explained? In my opinion it is due, first of all, to certain misconceptions, directly 
connected with the two main types of problematical cases mentioned at the be- 
ginning: those in which durative aspect seems uncalled for, and those in which 
this aspect, while quite fitting, seems to be expressed also by the simple form. 

The first misconception has to do with the meaning of durative aspect. To say 
that this is emphasized by the progressive is to say simply that this construction 
presents an activity as in the midst of happening: as having already begun but 
not yet ended. It has no basic connection with the actual extent of duration of 
activity, as Jespersen appeared to believe; there is no action however brief which 
may not be conceived and presented as (or as if) in progress,!* just as there is 
no activity of such lengthy duration that it may not be summed up in its entirety. 
Nor is there an inevitable connection between presentation of aspect in a given 


1 The absence of such examples with Calver has already been noted by D. L. Bolinger 
(Lg. 23.434-6). He offers a number of his own, some of which he succeeds in explaining in 
the light of Calver’s theory, while others seem to ask for its modification (see below, fn. 20). 

It is true that on the last page Calver offers a list of seven verbs normally requiring the 
simple form (hope, wish, know, remember, forget, see, hear), which may also refer to a single 
act or occasion (though of this Calver says nothing), and which still, supposedly, illustrate 
the ‘basic meaning’ earlier postulated: that is, they refer to the constitution of the subject: 
But the bridge which is hereby offered between The sun rises in the east and I smell something 
funny, I hear some one at the door, or I wish you’d leave me alone is a matter of pure verbalism, 
a play on the word constitution. Until the last page, we had been given to understand that 
by ‘constitution of things’ was meant an emphasis on the predictable or the characteristic; 
now it is allowed to include reference to an event as ‘vagarious’ (to use Calver’s term), as 
in J smell something funny. 

16 It is only implicitly that Calver admits that his rule will not always apply. In the 
next-to-the-last paragraph he writes ‘Certain verbs of which varying lists are given are 
never or rarely found in the progressive form. The reason can sometimes [] be given in 
terms of the discriminations made above.’ (Then follow his remarks on see, hear, etc.) 

16 An excellent example of the artistic effect that may be achieved by presenting a brief 
movement caught in transit is offered by the following example from Flaubert (Madame 
Bovary 72): 

Une dame, prés d’elle, laissa tomber son éventail. Un danseur passait. — Que 
vous seriez bon, monsieur, dit la dame, de vouloir bien ramasser mon éventail, qui 
est derriére ce canapé. Le monsieur s’inclina, et, pendant qu’il faisait le mouve- 
ment d’étendre son bras, Emma vit la main de la jeune dame qui jetait dans son 
chapeau quelque chose de blanc, plié en triangle. 
Here the narrator has caught that second at which we may perceive a hand from which a 
tiny bit of paper flutters. 
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context and the aspectual suggestion of individual verbs in isolation (the ‘im- 
perfective’ chew vs. the ‘perfective’ swallow). Finally, one should perhaps dis- 
tinguish more sharply between the specific term ‘durative’ and the more general 
term ‘imperfective’, which may include not only the durative but also the habit- 
ual or characteristic: to say that the progressive distinguishes itself from the 
simple form by its emphasis on the imperfective would not be true, since the 
simple form (without modification by always or the like) is the norm for express- 
ing habitual activity. | 

But this brings us to the second misconception: the failure to see clearly that 
THE SIMPLE FORM HAS NO BASIC MEANING. This form is today, as it has always 
been from the earliest period of our language known to us, indifferent to aspect; 
so that Calver’s attempt to reverse the usual procedure and concentrate his 
attention on finding the essential meaning of the simple form (in the present 
tense) was, for historical reasons, unsound. Only the progressive (unknown as 
such to Old English’) has today a positive and unified emphasis;!* the simple 
form is essentially neutral in its aspectual implications and therefore may have, 
or may seem to have, different emphases according to the particular type of 
predication in which it appears. Surely in Then he slammed the door we feel an 
emphasis on the perfective, for we are conscious of the contrast offered e.g. by 
He was slamming the desk-drawers as he spoke; and in Her husband drinks, an 
emphasis on the habitual—which would not have been felt in Old English, 
where such a predication could also mean ‘Her husband is now drinking’. But 
such ‘temporary’ positive emphases have accrued to the simple form only be- 
cause the development of the progressive, advancing at the expense of the original 
tense-form, has, by limiting the area of the latter, succeeded in giving it some- 
what more clear-cut contours.!® The simple form is still essentially Protean?® 


17 Of the two sources to which we owe the progressive tenses in English (He is on huntunge, 
He ts feohtende), both are to be found in the earliest texts. That the first of these (He is on 
hunting > He is a-hunting > He is hunting) represented originally no tense-form is obvious 
(cf. mod. Eng. He is on a visit), and the same is basically true of the construction with the 
present participle: originally the participle was used with adjectival force, either as a pred- 
icate after the copula be (cf. mod. English This is binding) or in apposition after the pred- 
icating be (cf. mod. English There he was, talking to her). See the study of Curme, already 
cited, whose interpretation, in my opinion, is far superior to that of Akerlund, On the his- 
tory of the definite tenses in English (Lund and Cambridge, 1911). 

18 By unified emphasis I do not mean, of course, to exclude a very rich variety of con- 
notations which the progressive may show, in contrast to the simple form, according to the 
type of predication in which it may be found. But I should say that it has only one aspectual 
signification. 

19 The spread of the progressive construction has been anything but uniform. On the 
one hand it was often to be found in Old English in contexts where it would not be used 
today (see fn. 21); on the other, it has increased greatly (particularly in the present tense) 
in the last three centuries. Shakespeare could still say, The candle burns in thy chamber, 
My lord waits, etc. This apparent ebb and flow is surely connected with the twofold origin 
of our construction; and the shift in the last few centuries from T'he candle burns to The 
candle is burning may be due to the final merging of the gerundial He is a-doing (which still 
subsists in dialectal speech) and the participial He is doing. 

20 Bolinger, in his answer to Calver’s article, proposes the label Fact OF PROCESS for the 
simple form as being more inclusive than Calver’s CONSTITUTION OF THINGS (though this is 
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if it is able to emphasize now the perfective, now the habitual—and, often enough, 
is still capable of tolerating, if not emphasizing, a durative interpretation: My 
back aches. It does not, however, stress this aspect, as the progressive does, al- 
ways, in all types of predications.” We must simply admit that the contrast 
between to write and to be writing is not to be compared e.g. to Russian napisdi’ 
vs. pisdt’, or to French il écrivit vs. il écrivait, where each form has its own posi- 
tive emphasis; instead, it is a contrast between two constructions of which only 
one is inherently meaningful. 

If these two misconceptions could be cleared up, the two groups of problemati- 
cal cases mentioned above would appear in a quite different light. As for the 
first group, the difficulty of many scholars in admitting durative aspect has 
been due, I feel, only to confusion as to the very simple, literal meaning of this 
aspect: ‘the activity is presented as (or as if) in progress’. The next moment 
she was tapping on his door means ‘The next moment she was in the midst of 
tapping’; She’s been crying means ‘She has been in the midst of crying (in the 
midst of tears)’; He is always getting drunk means ‘He is always in the midst of 
getting drunk (= on a binge)’. Now, to take for granted such a simple inter- 
pretation is not of course to make the problematical immediately disappear: 
such sentences are still problematical. The problem is, wHy was durative aspect 





perilously close to the label MERE OCCURRENCE given by Calver to the progressive). He 
remarks of the simple present that it ‘is ‘timeless’? not in the sense of ‘‘eternal’’ but of 
‘‘non-committal about time’’. The present progressive tense, on the other hand, is confined 
by or oriented to a, beginning or a possible cessation’ (436). But this is almost the same as 
saying that the simple form is indifferent to aspect, while the progressive refers to an ac- 
tivity presented as if in progress. 

21 Was this emphasis on duration always characteristic of our construction? As for the 
type with on + gerund, no other interpretation is conceivable, since on meant ‘in the 
midst of’ (as still today in on a trip, on a visit, on the prowl). The participial type, however, 
especially when the participle was predicative (rather than appositional: There he was, 
fighting), could be used with purely adjectival emphasis, ‘so that an insistence on activity 
in progress would be impossible. Still, today, we have the type She is charming, obliging 
(which we feel as quite separate from our construction) ; but in modern English it is possible 
to use such participles predicatively only when they have attained full adjectival status 
(She ts very charming, more obliging than ...). The phrase sliding scale could never be para- 
phrased as a scale that is sliding. In Old English, there seems to have been no such limita- 
tion: creeping insects could appear as insects that are creeping, i.e. ‘of the creeping variety’; 
compare Sume {gesceafta ‘creatures’}] syndan créopende on eordan...Sume g46 on twéim 
fétum, sume on féower fétum ... Sume fléod mid fyderum.... from Allfric (cited by Akerlund 
9). Here there is obviously no reference to activity in progress. 

Yet such cases (where activity in progress is excluded) seem to be comparatively rare 
in Old English. What is perhaps more characteristic is the tendency to insist on durative 
aspect to a degree that today may appear inordinate. Such examples as The good man is 
night and day thinking how he may ..., Frequently she sought out the church and was begging 
God that ... (i.e. ‘and after entering was immediately in the midst of prayer’) may sound 
strange today, but that is no argument against their durative emphasis. Such predica- 
tions are explained by most grammarians as due to a desire for the vividness and color 
given by the participle, which was chosen only because of its adjectival force. But the 
two emphases need not be mutually exclusive. I find exaggerated most of the claims for 
the original adjectival force of ourconstruction: Héo wes slépende (whatever its picturesque 
suggestions) predicated a process in progress no less than does She was sleeping. 
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chosen?—a question which no scholar has yet seriously asked himself. (Curme, 
the only outspoken believer in durative aspect, refused to see the problematic.) 
In some. cases the answer will be relatively easy, in others relatively difficult. 
That, after such ‘springboard phrases’ as the next moment, the next morning, 
the speaker should wish to precipitate us into the midst of the activity (... 
she was tapping) seems to me rather obvious for psychological or dramatic 
reasons. But why, in bare predications in the perfect tenses, it should be necessary 
to insist always on progression with certain verbs (She has been crying)—this 
is a problem I have not worked out to my satisfaction.” But it is surely capable 
of solution, and the only problem in this connection worthy of the scholar’s 
attention. 

In the second group of examples, where durative aspect is so easily justified 
(Your slip is showing), the difficulty lies in the fact that the simple form may 
also be used in identical or similar predications. But if the scholar understands 
clearly the essentially neutral nature of the simple form, this possibility of 
alternation will not lead him to declare, as Calver did, that the durative empha- 
sis of the progressive is thereby disproved. All that is proved by the existence 
of Your slip shows, My nose itches (but My nose is running), I hear him coming 
(but I .am listening) is the fact that the progressive, the invader construction, 
has not yet driven out the simple form from every predication of an activity 
obviously in progress; the simple form may still, in some cases, tolerate durative 
interpretation. But, again, to insist on the durative emphasis of the progressive 
is not to solve the difficulties revealed by the alternation Your slip shows ~ 18 
showing. Why, when activity-in-progress is so obviously in question, is it often 
found to be unfitting to stress this aspect? This is another question which has 
never been seriously asked; the problem represented by the alternation of our 
two constructions has never been directly attacked. 

One reason for this has already been suggested: the ‘misconceptions’. But 
a second grave weakness of all previous attempts lies in their faulty methodology. 
Their most obvious limitation has been the lack of responsibility on the part of 
scholars in regard to the problematic cases. As for Curme, who merely continued 
to believe in a traditional theory, he may be accused of lack of sensitivity to 
the problematic; but what shall be said of Sweet and Jespersen,* who reject 


#2 The verbs which require the progressive in the perfect tense are, as we have seen, those 
which, out of context, suggest continuing activity. Could it be that for such ‘imperfective’ 
verbs, our construction is required here because the simple ‘perfect’ tense is, as it were, the 
embodiment of the perfective aspect, and therefore antipathetic to such verbs (unless they 
are modified perfectively : I have walked three miles)? But this is a quite theoretical, perhaps 
even verbalistic solution. 

23 It should also be mentioned that Curme’s PMLA article was mainly concerned with 
historical questions, so that a very detailed discussion of problematic examples could hardly 
have been attempted there. 

24 Of the grammarians I have cited, Poutsma, in my opinion, has sought most conscien- 
tiously to cope with the difficulties. Even so, these difficulties have not led him to throw out 
the baby with the bath-water, by discarding the idea of durative aspect; nor was he satis- 
fied, like Curme, with flat statements about this idea. If in his treatment he has still failed 
to reach the clarity that could have been desired, this is because of methodological faults 
which are by no means peculiar to him, and which I shall discuss. 
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the traditional only to propose a theory which they admit does not always apply, 
and which may even, ‘in a curious way’, be reversed? Or of still more recent 
grammarians who, also offering new theories, simply ignore the evidence that 
would refute them? 

Such lack of responsibility may be explained partly by the vast proportions 
of the evidence to be sifted: every formally complete predication uttered in 
English reveals a choice made between simple and progressive forms. But we 
must count also with the tendency to become infatuated with theories and 
labels—the belief that it is somehow more important to discover a concise 
epigrammatic ‘basic meaning’ than to show the complicated manner in which 
such a meaning actually reveals itself in different types of predications hic 
et nunc. In the case of dead languages where the evidence must always be 
incomplete, and which are usually studied from the historical point of view, 
we must, of course, be grateful for all attempts at synthesis that may shed more 
light on historical development—for example, Delbriick’s definition of the 
Greek middle as presenting ‘the involvement, absorption of the subject in his 
activity’, from which central concept there may develop, on the one hand, the 
middle of interest, on the other, the middle with passive force: two ideas, at 
first glance, mutually exclusive. But, obviously, it is not such an abstract con- 
cept as ‘involvement of subject’ that will make it possible to predict the choice 
of voice in a given passage. Again, it may be well for a scholar, seeking order and 
unity in the French subjunctive, to devote himself to the problem of its basic 
meaning; for there is perhaps no construction which has been so thoroughly 
described and so effectively legislated upon: even a school grammar would 
prepare one to predict correctly and explain on objective grounds the choice of 
mode in any given passage 19 times out of 20. Here description of usage is 
hardly necessary; the search for a basic meaning may be. But in English it is 
precisely a description of present-day usage that has never been attempted. 

Surely the time has come to begin to study the actual possibilities that exist 
in our language of contrasting the simple and progressive forms. Regardless 
of one’s theory, the procedure must be the same: to describe as fully and sys- 
tematically as possible what exists. When—in what clearly-defined situations, 
with what types of verbs—is the progressive the norm? When is it the simple 
form? When may the two alternate and what is the difference of nuance in each 
case? After the ‘when’ has been established, the ‘why’ will not be far behind. 

But in order to carry out such a program one must observe two principles of 
procedure that, until the present, have been all but ignored. First, since the 
problem must be the contrast between our two constructions, both constructions 
must be studied with equal care. It is futile to accumulate examples of the pro- 
gressive to the exclusion of those of the simple form, as has been largely the 
practice of all grammarians before Calver—who chose, instead, to concentrate 
on the simple form to the neglect of the progressive. Obviously, if any interpreta- 
tion of a given example of the one construction may be shown to apply also tc 
an example of the other, it is worthless as a criterion, though it need not be 
fals. The failure to apply this truism has made it possible, for example, for two 
rational men such as Brusendorff and Poutsma, discussing He is always doing 
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something vs. He always does something, to arrive at conclusions diametrically 
opposed.?5 

Secondly, it will be necessary to abandon the attempt to consider the pro- 
gressive as a whole or the simple form as a whole: no systematic study of alterna- 
tion is possible until an objective classification is set up by means of which one 
may break down into manageable proportions the complicated and unwieldy 
bulk of the evidence at hand. Then, within each of the subdivisions, we may 
examine the two constructions side by side, in an attempt to determine the 
precise contrast that regularly obtains there—a contrast that may obtain 
nowhere’else. It is true, of course, that all who have treated this problem have 
subdivided their material in some fashion or another; but we are offered either 
quite disparate categories chosen at random, or a classification predetermined 
by the nature of the scholar’s particular theory. What is necessary is that the 
criteria of classification should be quite objective, and should reflect a logical 
system that excludes the haphazard. Surely the basis for such a system is that 
given us by the language itself, with its division into tenses: every tense will 
have its own problems. This was seen by Calver, who was the first to sense deeply 
the importance of temporal distinction, and who limited his efforts to the pres- 
ent tense alone.”® 

But division into tenses is not enough if our aim is to be able to state with 
finality that in such-and-such a situation, the distinction will always be so-and- 
so. If the scholar would take account of all distinctions that exist (in order to 
avoid generalizations that may be proved false by the first example that could 
come to the mind of any reader), he must break down each tense according to 
the various references of which it is capable. For the present tense I would 
suggest tentatively the following divisions: all references to (1) the past and 
(2) the future should be considered separately ;”” and within what may be called 


25 Brusendorff made his pronouncement about He always does (is always doing) something 
without offering a single example of the simple form. Poutsma, at least, offered one example, 
which, while not sufficient to prove his own theory, was quite enough to disprove that of 
Brusendorff: He always smokes a cigar after dinner. 

26 Jespersen, it is true, gives a separate consideration to the perfect and pluperfect tenses 
(after having already included examples of both in a miscellaneous treatment) ; and Aker- 
lund depends mainly on classification by tenses. His, however, is a historical study, uncon- 
cerned with the distinctions of modern usage; indeed, even in his discussions of the earlier 
examples the problem of alternation is never considered, and almost no instances of the 
simple form are offered. 

27 Calver does separate the historical use of the present from its other functions, believ- 
ing, indeed, that the discussion of this type has no place in a treatment of the present tense, 
since the historical present follows the laws of the preterit—an assumption which may or 
may not be entirely valid. 

But Calver does not even mention the use of the present to refer to the immediate past, 
as in Mother says come to dinner; Your brother writes that ...; Here you come and start pes- 
tering me again. This usage does not necessarily conform to that of the past tense—where, 
with the verbs say and tell, it has become the norm to use the progressive form when report- 
ing a remark suddenly remembered by the speaker: You know, my boss was saying yesterday 
that ...; That reminds me, my brother was telling me that .... Yet when the present is used 
for the past, in the same off-hand kind of reference, it is the simple form that prevails: 
You know, my boss says that ...; That reminds me, my brother tells me that ... . 
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present time I would distinguish between state and activity: (3) natural state, 
(4) temporary state, (5) habitual activity, and (6) a single occurrence. Both of 
our constructions are possible in all six of these categories: 


(1) Your teacher says that you ...” Your teacher is complaining about 
you. 
(2) I see him tonight. I’m seeing him tonight. 
Next week we meet every night. Next year I’m studying with him. 
(3) The statue stands in the center. The statue is still standing there. 
(4) You look much better now. You're looking much better. 
(5) Cows eat grass. —_— 
She always takes the biggest piece. | She’s always reaching and grab- 
bing. 
He works in a bank. He’s working in a bank. 
(6). My nose itches. My nose is running. 


If we examine these six types in an attempt to find a unified meaning for 
each of the two constructions, it is only for the progressive form that: one im- 
mediately offers itself; but to state the fact of durative aspect, as we have seen, 
is to explain nothing. As for the six types of the simple form, it is obvious that 
no single statement as to meaning or emphasis can be imagined which would be 
both useful and valid. No wonder that Calver failed, since he looked for the 
‘basic meaning’ in types 3 and 5, and sought to apply this only to type 2. 

One must, then, work within each of the subdivisions separately. It may be 
that after such piecemeal operations have been completed, one will find more 
in common than first appears: perhaps a study of My nose itches vs. My nose is 
running will shed light on She always takes the biggest piece vs. She’s .always 
reaching and grabbing. But to attempt to investigate both at the same time 
(to say nothing of all six) would be a crosseyed procedure not to be recom- 
mended. ‘ 

A complete study of our problem is not apt to be achieved by one individual; 
indeed, even a single tense would offer problems that could be dealt with effec- 
tively only in a lengthy monograph. If it is true, as I have stated above, that 
no systematic attempt has yet been made to explore the problem in question, 
why should this not begin, in a very modest, cautious way, with individual 
workers limiting themselves to such specific problems as the difference between 
the two constructions in certain types of. predications? By way of contributing 
one tiny part to that joint enterprise, I shall devote the rest of this paper to 


#8 Tf it is true that type 1 (the present used to refer to the past) does not always conform 
to the usage in the past tense, it is also obvious that it may not conform to the usual treat- 
ment of present (non-habitual) activity: Your mother writes that she ... vs. Be quiet, your 
mother is writing a letter. Accordingly, the necessity to distinguish between types 1 and 6 
(single present activity) is obvious. 

But there are cases in which it is hair-splitting to make this distinction: Why do you look 
at me that way? Why do you take this road?. Such predications are offered by Bolinger on the 
same level as Here comes the teacher, yet I feel in them a reference to the immediate past. 
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-an analysis of one of the categories of the present tense listed above: type 6, 
the predication that an activity is taking place now.” 


The distinction between simple and progressive forms referring to a present 
event is, or may be, radically different from that to be found in reference to the 
past or future. If we consider the preterit tense, for example, it is obvious that 
we may find, in predications of a single event, a great. freedom in the possibilities 
of alternation: He read or was reading the newspaper; She washed or was washing 
the dishes; He carried or was carrying the basket; He crossed or was crossing the 
field. No comparable flexibility exists for the present: of the predications just 
cited, all take the progressive in reference to a single present event. While it 
is, of. course, not impossible to find both constructions used here with the same 
verb, still it may be said that, in the main, the choice of constructions is DE- 
‘TERMINED BY THE NATURE OF THE VERBS THEMSELVES. And when we do find 
alternation with the same verb,*° it will usually be possible to speak of norm and 
variation from norm. Surely the progressive is here the norm for such a verb 
as walk, and will be found in most of the predications concerning present events 
in which this verb appears; it is a deviation from the norm that we find in You 
walk as if your feet hurt. But it would be nonsense to say that either walked or 
was walking was the normal form for this verb in the past: everything depends 
on whether the speaker chooses to present the event in question as a complete 
and indivisible unit, or as happening by stages. 

If we do not find such flexibility in the present tense, this must mean that 
the speaker has less freedom of choice as to the aspect under which he will 


offer a present event. Indeed, it might be said that we have no choice whatever 
as to the way in which we apperceive a present event: how else may we imagine 
something to. be happening ‘now’ except as in the midst of happening—as 
having already. begun but not yet ended?® ‘Perfective aspect of present activity’ 


29 Although I am limiting myself to one category out of six, it will still be necessary to 
include, in this category, actions as different as She is putting on her hat (single activity of 
brief duration) ; I am counting all the people as they come in (iterative activity limited to a 
single occasion); and He is traveling through Europe this summer (complex program of ac- 
tivity of protracted duration). The last type of activity may even be one which is regularly 
interrupted, without, however, involving actual repetition of activity: the subject of He 
ts building a house may repeat the activities of carpentry day after day, but not the act of 
building a house. 

It is true, however, that this last type may shade imperceptibly into that of habitual, 
customary activity: He is studying law = ‘He studies law every day’ or ‘He is in the midst 
of a program of law courses’, regularly interrupted like that of building a house. The recog- 

. nition of such borderline cases will be most important in any study of category 5, but in 
the present paper we shall not be concerned with them. 

30 Occasionally one must hesitate in establishing one of the two constructions as the 
norm of a given verb; e.g. in This tickles vs. You are tickling me the simple tense is the norm 
with inanimate subject, the progressive with animate subject. 

31 It is true that there are activities of such brief duration that, by the time we have 
become aware of the happening and are able to announce it, it has ceased. But in that case 
our impression is usually that of an act that has just happened, and it is usually announced 
in the past tense: Ouch, he kicked me; It bit me, stung me; I dropped it. Cf. fn. 51. 
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would be a contradiction in terms.*® This would seem to explain why the 
progressive is used with the majority of verbs referring to a present event, 
and why we may notshift at will from She is washing ... to She washes’ the 
dishes. ah 
Why, then, is it not used with all verbs? When [Now] he reads has given way 
exclusively to He is reading, why has My back aches remained unmodified ?® 
For the time being, we must simply assume that certain acts, such as ¢o read 
and to wash dishes, invite the emphasis on duration, while others, such as to 
ache, do not. Our first task is to separate those verbs for which the progressive 
is the norm from those which normally require the simple form, and to analyze 
each group in order to determine the particular characteristics which here en- 
courage, there discourage the emphasis, ‘the act in question is in progress at 
the moment’. That is, we must attempt to find a least common denominator 
for each of the two main groups; if the search is successful, the two LCD’s must 
of course be mutually exclusive. Next we should consider the deviations from 
the norm: when is the progressive used to replace the simple form, when the 
reverse? The answer can only be in terms of the two LCD’s: if that of the sim- 
ple form is X, that of the progressive Y, then the progressive replaces the simple 
form only when the.emphasis of the verb changes from X to Y. Let us turn 
now from such formulae to the material itself: 


I 


(a) It stings. It tickles. It smarts. My new shoes hurt me. Does this light 
bother you? Does it shine in your eyes? 

(b) This [situation] bores me, ... pleases me, ... amuses me, ... worries 
me, ... puzzles me. What makes you so restless? You make me nerv- 
ous. You bore me. 

(c) My feet hurt. My back (head, stomach) aches. My nose itches. 

(d) J smell (feel, taste) something funny. I see it. I hear tt. 

(e) I remember her. I forget.3* Yes, I understand. I know. I love your 
hat! I wonder what he wants. I think we’d better go. I hope to see 
you again. 


32 If this statement is correct, it is such an obvious one that I am surprised that no gram- 
marian hes (so far as I know) made the point before. It is this alone that explains why the 
usage in the present is so divergent from that e.g. in the preterit. 

33 One might also ask the reverse question: why is the progressive EVER used in reference 
to present activity, since its emphasis on activity-in-progress is never necessary here? But 
the extension of a construction is not always determined by such practical questions of 
economy. Even before this construction (of twofold origin) had come to represent a proper 
tense, it was often used as an ‘extra’ device because of its suggestion of busy activity (He 
is on huntunge = ‘He is in the midst of, in the thick of hunting’) or, in the case of the par- 
ticipial construction (He is fastinde, feohtende), in order to present the subject as endowed 
with a quality accruing to him by virtue of his activity. 

3% Should J forget be excluded from this group, on the grounds that it refers not to the 
present but to the past (= ‘I have forgotter.’)? If so, the same should be true of Oh, nowI 
remember (= ‘I have just recalled it’). 
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, II 
(a) I insist (deny, repeat, suggest, promise) that she will come. I tell you 
I won’t. I warn you that I won't. I beg you. I move ... 
(b) I give my consent. I refuse. I deny it. I thank you. I beg your pardon. 
I bet five dollars. I vote no. I second the motion. I pass. I double. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown request the pleasure of your company ... 


What strikes one immediately in group I is the tenuous, intangible nature of 
the processes involved: nowhere is overt activity displayed. The process may 
be physical as well as psychic, but this physical activity is invisible* and in- 
audible. In (a) and (b) there is described simply a stimulus to reaction, in (c) 
and (d) the reaction itself;*5 in (e) we find a reference to mental or emotional 
attitude.** 

By contrast, most of the verbs of group II seem to predicate overt activity: 
deny, warn, promise, tell, vote. May these examples be assimilated to the first 
group because they are ultimately meant only to reveal an inner attitude? 
This cannot be the criterion, for one says also, Look, she’s telling him to go away, 
or Listen, he’s saying that war is inevitable, or They’re voting no. What should be 
noticed about the verbs of group II is that the subject here, as in the majority 
of cases, is in the first person. With J deny that he is guilty, I thank you, I pass, 
etc. we have to do with a very peculiar type of predication, which I have never 
happened to see commented upon: THE ‘ACTIVITY’ PREDICATED HAS NO EXIST- 
ENCE APART FROM THE PREDICATION, BUT IS IDENTICAL WITH IT. When I make 
the predication My back aches I am merely announcing what is going on as I 
speak, and what would still be going on if I were silent. But it is only by pro- 
nouncing the words I deny, I thank you, I pass that the activities of denying, 
thanking, passing are accomplished. Here again the predicated activity is in- 
tangible, since it does not exist apart from the predication.” 

According to these examples, then, the LCD of the simple form in our cate- 


#4 One might quibble as to the ‘visibility’ involved in Does this light shine in your eyes? 
Of course, one sees a light shine, but does one see it shine in another’s eyes? After all, such 
a question means actually ‘Does this light irritate your eyes?’. 

35 There is only a very slight difference between (d) J taste (smell, hear, feel, see) some- 
thing funny and This tastes (smells, sounds, feels, looks) funny to me, a type of predication 
in which the same verbs are traditionally considered to represent state rather than action. 
I am inclined to agree with the traditional opinion in this case, though I am not at all sure 
that I could justify the distinction—nor do I know of anyone who has sought to do so. It 
is simply a fact that the problem ‘state vs. activity’ has never been directly faced by our 
grammarians. 

36 Such verbs as remember, love, think are often said to refer to state, perhaps justly so. 
My main reason for including them here is the great ease with which (like so many of the 
other verbs in this list) they allow for alternation of construction, a flexibility shared by 
no other general type of static verb in conversational speech. 

7 This is of course not the case of such third-person predications as Look, she’s telling him 
to go away, cited above, or of She insists that we study (which refers to the immediate past). 
One might, however, imagine third-person predications which would also be identical with 
the act predicated: She passes might be said of someone, unskilled at cards, who is being 
advised by a friend; this would mean, in effect, ‘I am speaking, in her name, the words I 
pass.’ ' 
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gory seeris obvious: non-overt activity. Indeed, it appears that this is the 
reference of all verbs for which the simple form is the norm. Accordingly, we 
should expect the reference of the progressive to be overt activity, as in the 
following examples, which describe physical activity that is visible or audible 
or both: 


She is washing the dishes, sweeping the floor, tending the furnace. 

She is combing her hair, changing her dress. 

I’m slipping. I’m losing hold. 

It’s falling to pieces. It’s boiling over. It’s spilling. 

Your teeth are chattering. Your nose is running. Your lips are seembling. 
Your stomach is rumbling. 

She’s chewing gum, picking her teeth, yawning. 

Yow’re rumpling my dress, squeezing my arm, messing everything up. 


What a busy, active world suddenly opens up before us, so different from that 
of the silent, invisible processes described by the simple form! Even such barely 
perceptible activities as Your lips are trembling and Your teeth are chattering 
are on a different plane from that of My nose itches. 

Yet the criterion of overt activity is not definitive. For while the majority of 
verbs that normally take the progressive in our category do indeed refer to 
concrete, physical activity, this is not true of all: I am losing my appetite refers 
to an inner process just as truly as My back aches. Obviously we cannot be 
content with saying that the simple form is used to describe non-overt activity, 
the progressive to describe both overt and non-overt activity; we must ask 
ourselves what distinguishes the non-overt type My back aches from the non- 
overt type I’m losing my appetite, or such other examples as these: 


I’m developing a cold, getting hot. One of my headaches is coming on. 

‘He is progressing, improving, getting worse. 

He is learning his lesson. 

It is becoming, getting, growing late. 

The difficulties are increasing, decreasing. 

I’m beginning to understand. 

This is driving me nuts, getting us nowhere. This is beginning to make 
sense. 


The answer is clear: all such verbs of non-overt activity describe DEVELOPMENT 
BY DEGREES, a process that gains or loses in momentum. This is not true of 
My back aches, or of any of the processes normally described by the simple 
form. It is true that most of the examples in group I above refer to brief proc- 
esses (I taste something funny); but even when longer duration is in question 
(My back aches, These shoes hurt me), the process is thought of as continuing 
monotonously, rather than proceeding by degrees to a final culmination. 

We must then modify our LCD’s, which will become more elaborate. The sim- 
ple form is the norm for verbs which describe a process that is both non-overt 
and non-developing;** the progressive is the norm for all other verbs. If we ac- 


8 T realize that such a phrase as (non-)developing activity is awkward; but I have avoided 
the term progressive activity for obvious reasons. 
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cept this double criterion for the normal use of the simple and progressive forms, 
we are ready to understand immediately the alternation of forms illustrated in 
the following examples. In the group below, the simple form is preferred to 
the progressive because of the loss of the idea of overt activity (and, with burn, 
perhaps also of developing activity): 


She is rubbing the furniture. This shoe rubs my heel. 
The fire (candle, wood) is burning. This burns like fire! 

Stop, you’re scratching the table! This scratches. 

She is cutting the cake. This shoe cuts my instep. 
He is killing a chicken for dinner. You kill me! You slay me! 


Here the simple form serves in predications on the same level with This smarts 
or You bore me. 

In the examples below, we find, conversely, the progressive replacing the 
simple form. In the group immediately following, this replacement makes for 
an emphasis on development by degrees: 3 


Yes, I remember her. ~ Why am I looking at you this way? Because I’m 
remembering all the times before when you’ve 

tricked me: it’s all coming back to me. 

.Where am I supposed I had tt memorized this morning, but you see, 

to go? I forget. I’m already forgetting 1t.3* 

I hear it. ~ I’m hearing it betier now: it’s coming through 
more clearly all the time. 

IT see tt. I’m seeing it more clearly now: focus it just a 
little more to the left—I’m seeing more and 
more mistakes in this.*° 

I taste something I’m tasting more and more salt in this soup. 


funny. 


Much more frequent is the shift from simple to progressive in order to emphasize 
the idea of overt activity“ 


She sees him now. | She is seeing him to the door. 

I hear him. Be quiet, I’m hearing his lessons. 

I taste something bitter. I’m only tasting it (I’m not going to eat it). 

I smell something I’m smelling the letter to see tf she uses per- 
funny. | fumed stationery. 

These shoes hurt me. You’re hurling me! 


39 Here, I’m already forgetting it could be replaced by I’m already beginning to forget it; 
and in the examples that follow (1’m seeing, hearing it better now), the use of begin would 
probably be found more frequently. 

40 In I’m seeing more and more mistakes, one could also speak of iterative emphasis. 

41 Of the examples above (in both constructions) three have already been discussed by 
Sweet (NEG §2218), who contrasts Ji huris with He is hurting him; He doesn’t see it with He 
is seeing the sights; and I hear a noise with J am hearing lectures. To him, the progressive is 
called for because of the element of ‘volition or action’ implied by the-new context, which 
the progressive is still able to express today, because of the original ‘vivid and picturesque’ 
function in Old English of the participial construction with adjectival force. 
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This tickles. ~ Yow’re tickling me! 
This amuses me—You ~ Are you amusing yourself? 
amuse me (= I find 
you amusing). 
I forget his name. Oh, I’m forgetting my umbrella (i.e. walking 
away without it). 
I repeat that he is inno- She’s repeating the passage. 
cent. 
I tell you he’s crazy. ~ He’s telling them about the accident. 
I refuse to go. ~ She’s shaking her head: she’s refusing to go. 
I propose that we go out. ~ Look. I bet he’s proposing to her. 


With the double criterion that has been established, it would seem that we 
have in our hands the key to the usage in this category. Our LCD’s are mutually 
exclusive, and by their means we have explained the seeming variations from 
the norm illustrated in the examples above. But there still remain some cases 
which will resist the application of our criteria. Why does one say I’m considering 
the matter carefully but I consider that unfair? And why does one say I’m enjoying 
this? Here we have to do neither with development by degrees nor with overt 
physical activity; how is the progressive to be explained? Again, quite the con- 
trary, we find You talk as if nothing had happened (vs. You are talking nonsense), 
though here the predicated activity is overt; how is the simple form to be ex- 
plained? 

These cases can be explained by introducing, for the first time, a criterion of 
psychological nuances. If we examine all the examples of overt or developing 
activity so far cited, whether illustrating normal or exceptional usage, we will 
see that they answer one of two (or three) questions: (1) What is happening to 
the subject? (2) What is the subject doing: (a) what is he busy at, engrossed in? 
or (b) what is he actually accomplishing? Compare: 


(1) I’m aeveloping a cold. The milk is turning sour. It’s falling to pieces. 
(2a) She is washing the dishes, sweeping the floor, changing her dress, chew- 


ing gum. 
(2b) You're rumpling my dress, squeezing my arm, messing everything up. 


But I believe that none of the examples with the simple form so far considered 
could be regarded as answering any of these three questions. This puzzles me 
does not mean ‘What this situation is actually accomplishing is to puzzle me’, 
but ‘I find this a puzzling situation’ (and the same is true even of You puzzle 
me = ‘I find your behavior puzzling’); it is therefore different from This situa- 
tion 1s driving me nuts (getting us nowhere, beginning to make sense), where we 
feel strongly the idea of accomplishment (as well as of developing by degrees). 
My nose itches does not tell what is happening to my nose, as does My nose is 
running; I tell you he is wrong does not describe what the subject is busy doing, 
as does He is telling them about the accident. It is of course true, as has already 
been suggested, that even in the progressive the underlying emphasis may be 
weaker or stronger: Your stomach is rumbling and Your teeth are chattering do 
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not suggest ‘busyness’ as strongly as He is stoking the furnace; but such predica- 
tions as Your stomach is busy rumbling and Your teeth are busy chattering are 
not as difficult to imagine as *My feet are busy hurting me. 

If, then, we can agree that our examples of overt or developing activity all 
contain one of the three ideas just mentioned—(1) the subject is affected by 
his activity, (2a) the subject is busy or engrossed in his activity, (2b) the subject 
is accomplishing something by his activity—I believe we shall understand the 
use of the progressive whenever it appears with verbs of non-overt, non-de- 
veloping activity: one of these three ideas will always be in question. This is 
true of the examples below, where the verbs are normally used in the progressive: 


(1) I’m suffering. I’m going through hell. 
I’m having an awful time, a wonderful time. 
I’m enjoying it. I’m getting a kick out of tt. 
(2a) I’m listening. I’m looking, watching. I’m guarding it carefully. 
I’m trying to remember, trying to keep my temper. 
I’m meditating, reflecting, calculating, figuring, musing. 
(2b) Yow’re infringing on my rights. 
You’re working at cross-purposes with me. 
You are challenging fate. 
You are breaking the spirit of the contract. 
You are carrying that too far. 
I’m holding out for more money.” 


It is true also of the sentences that follow, which contain verbs normally used 
in the simple form: 


(1) Yes, I see the picture. Imagine: at last I’m seeing the 
Mona Lisa! 
I see several things here. What’s the matter? Am I seeing 
things? 
Yes, I hear you. Am I really hearing your voice 
at last? 
(2a) I plan to see him tonight. Don’t bother me: I’m planning the 
menu. - 
I think so. , ~ Im thinking tt over. 
I consider that unfair. ~ I’m considering the matter care- 
fully. 


42 It is true that I’m holding out for more money suggests rather the intention than the 
effect accomplished (see also below: I’m not insisting, I’m only suggesting = “I don’t mean 
to insist ...’). But the syntactical relationships of ‘purpose’ and ‘result’ are oftenexpressed 
by the same construction. It might be said that with type 2b we have to do (usually) with 
‘interpretation of activity’. 

48 It should be noted that I’m thinking is rare when followed by a noun clause (I’m think- 
ing [that] he’ll come) : it is the clause telling what is thought which is, usually, all-important, 
not the fact that the speaker is thinking. Indeed, in the majority of cases, the verb of think- 
ing could be omitted. Hardly more meaningful is the verb expect in I expect (that) he'll call 
me, which explains the impossibility of *J’m expecting (that) he’ll call me. (On the other 
hand, I’m expecting him to call me is not at all unusual; see below, note 46.) 
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I wonder if tt will rain. I’m wondering just what is the 
right way to do this: I can’t 
decide. 

They expect you for dinner. She’s expecting a baby. 

She expects him to come. Don’t forget now: I’m expecting 
you. 

I hope he’ll come. I’m hoping and praying that he'll 
come. | 

I wish you success. I’m wishing you, really, all the 

happiness in the world. 

I look forward to meeting her. I’m looking forward to it so! 

I warn you not to go. I’m warning you for the last time. 

I tell you, stay away! I’m telling you for the last time ... 
Does it hurt?—I’m telling you 
it does! 

Stop it, you bore me. He thinks he’s being entertaining 
but he’s really boring her to death. 

Stop, you make me nervous. Don’t you see you’re only making 
her nervous?#* 

I insist (suggest) that you go. I’m not insisting, I’m only sug- 

, gesting that you go. 

I don’t blame youa bit. - .. . You understand, I’m not blaming 

you, I only thought ...*® 


It is particularly with this last group of examples that we sense a strong 
suggestion of emotional intensity. In some cases the difference in degree of 
intensity is so great between the two constructions that these cannot alternate 
in the same context (I think so ~ I’m thinking about it); not infrequently, how- 
ever, the progressive can replace the simple form in the same predication, which 
thereby becomes more warmly felt, more personal, more spontaneous (I hope 
~ I’m hoping).4* Most grammarians have recognized such an affective nuance 


“* One of the most popular uses of the progressive with this verb is found in the exclama- 
tion You’re telling me! = ‘You are taking it upon yourself to tell mz!’. Here the emphasis is 
different from both the examples cited above. nese speaking, this predication always 
refers to the immediate past.) 

“4a Note these pairs: That doesn’t bother me vs. I can tell. that something is bothering you, 
What bothers me is that he ... vs. That’s really bothering you, isn’t it? (You mustn’t let it.) 
Here it is difficult to decide whether the emphasis of the progressive falls under 2a or 2b. 
There is a suggestion both of ‘busyness’ (‘Something is at work bothering you’) and of ‘ac- 
complishment’. This double possibility may be present also in other examples. 

45 Note also the use of the progressive in a reply by General George Marshall (as quoted 
in Time, 5 Feb. 1951, p. 9): ‘Missouri’s Dewey Short ... complained that the merger of the 
draft with U.M.T. looked like ‘‘a shot-gun wedding” to him. “I did that,” said George 
Marshall. ‘‘I’m glad you’ve the courage to admit it,” said Short. Retorted a coldly indig- 
nant George Marshall: “‘I’m not admitting it, I’m telling you I did it.’’ ’ Here (just as in 
I’m not insisting, I’m not blaming you) there may be a reference to the immediate past: 
‘In what I just said, I was not admitting ... ’. This possibility is often present in type 2b. 

46 Whenever a certain construction is felt as a more intense mode of expression, it runs 
the risk of losing this very nuance by over-exploitation. This seems to have happened to 
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as somehow characteristic of the progressive, but without attempting to define 
the situations in which this nuance may be expected, or to explain the reason 
for the nuance.” If we limit ourselves to the one type here in question, that 
reason becomes self-evident: the verbs in the group above, whose norm is the 
simple form, are those which themselves suggest or describe mental or emotional 
activity. When (1) J see becomes I’m seeing in order to stress the subject’s being 
affected; when (2a) I think becomes I’m thinking in order to stress his busy 
concentration; when (2b) You bore me becomes He’s really boring her to death 
in order to stress his responsibility—the result must be'a heightening of emotional 
intensity. But this need not be true at all when the progressive is chosen to 
present an activity as overt (She’s seeing him to the door vs. I see him!), or even 
as developing (/’m hearing zt better now vs. I hear it!); indeed, the choice may 
make for a diminution of intensity, as in the examples just cited. 
What of the reverse shift? In the group of examples above with verbs normally 
® used in the progressive (I’m suffering, etc.)—where this construction can be 
explained only in terms of the emphasis on ‘involvement of the subject’ (since 
the activity is both non-overt and non-developing)—will we ever find (1) I’m 
enjoying, (2a) I’m watching, and (2b) You are challenging fate replaced by the 
simple form in order to avoid this emphasis? As far as I can judge, this does not 
happen, at least in conversational usage—perhaps because no new emphasis 
would be achieved to compensate for the loss of the other. It seems that when 
the simple form is used to replace the progressive there is always (with one 
possible exception: see fn. 57) some positive gain to balance the loss of the 
progressive’s more dynamic suggestion. In the group considered earlier (Jt .ts 
burning ~ Ouch, this burns!), the shift to non-overt activity has been accom- 
panied by the new idea of stimulus-to-reaction. In the examples that follow, 





several of our expressions. Thus, while Z’m planning the menu undoubtedly shows more 
mental effort than J plan to see him tonight, the same is not true of I’m planning to see him 
(planning on seeing him) tonight. The only difference between the two constructions seems 
to be that the progressive is more informal, more casual. 

Again, while the two constructions may alternate very effectively with expect, it is also 
possible to find cases in which the progressive seems to be no more deeply suggestive than 
the simple form: What time are you expecting him? or What time do you expect him?; I’m ex- 
pecting you to telephone me or I expect you to telephone me. 

Does this mean, then, that the two constructions can be used, in some contexts, quite 
indifferently? I would say that the two are not quite identical, even in these predications: 
degree of formality is itself a distinction. In the particular case of expect, I should say that 
the simple form, because of its greater formality, may be most effective in suggesting the 
nuance of severity: I expect you to telephone me, do you hear?. 

It is my firm conviction that no two constructions ever mean quite the same thing. At 
the very least, the grammarian should work with this belief in every case, and demand the 
fullest proof of the opposite before abandoning it. Otherwise one falls into the habit of 
branding as meaningless any alternation whose significance is not apparent at first glance— 
as when Onions (113) declares that there is no difference between I live at Oxford and I am 
living at Oxford. 

47 Sweet, Poutsma, and} Curme (1947) would explain this simply by reference to the 
adjectival nature of our construction; Calver (who limits himself to the type He ts always 
...ing), in terms of his label meRE OCCURRENCE: with the progressive, the habitual activ- 
ity is represented as ‘irrational’ etc. 
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similarly, we will find a new connotation (still to be analyzed) accompanying the 
weakening of the progressive’s force: the verbs, again, describe overt (occasion- 
ally, developing) activity; the ‘negative’ emphasis of the simple form serves 
not to predicate non-overt activity (as with burn, above) but to dilute somewhat 
the emphasis on involvement of the subject—particularly, on busy activity. 
Such examples fall into two main types: 


You are walking too heavily. ~ You walk as if your feet hurt. 

You are talking nonsense. ~ Why, you talk as if you were angry, 
as tf you were crazy. 

She is acting very rude. ~ She acts as if she doesn’t realize where 
she is. 

You are doing that too quickly. ~ You do that as if you were anxious 
to get through with it. 

You aren’t reading that very well ~ Youread that as tf you yourself weren’t 
convinced. 


Could it be said that the examples with as zf predicate not so much activity itself 
as manner of activity? This cannot be the criterion: it is also manner of activity 
that is predicated by the examples on the left (I have purposely chosen ex- 
amples of this type, to show that such a distinction is not definitive); in You 
are walking too heavily, it is the heaviness of the walking rather than the mere 
fact of walking that is stressed. Indeed, I should say that it is precisely in the 


examples with the progressive that manner is stressed, as it is also stressed in 
the following predications, where we find the progressive accompanied by as 7f: 


You are knitting away as if your life depended on it. 
You are puffing and blowing as if you'd walked ten miles. 
He’s laying down the law as if he were the boss of the whole shebang. 


48 In the examples to follow, illustrating the aberrant use of the simple form, I shall not 
consider such questions as What goes on?, How goes it?, What cooks?, etc. (see Bolinger’s list 
of this slangy type), for this seems clearly to me to represent foreign influence: that of 
German Wie geht’s?. Nor shall I discuss such obvious archaisms as Who goes there?, still 
retained as a military formula but impossible in spontaneous language. 

There is, however, one particular pattern which has come down to us almost intact from 
an earlier age, and which still thrives in colloquial speech: that represented by Here comes 
the teacher, There goes the teacher. The archaic nature of such a predication is shown by the 
word order (adverb—verb-subject), which today, in the colloquial, is largely limited to the 
two verbs come and go, and the two adverbs here and there. That this formula has persisted 
in popular speech, even if greatly restricted, is evidently due to the fact that in such ex- 
clamations as Here comes the teacher the front position of the adverb makes for greater 
vividness, greater impact of presentation; and, since we retain the original word order, 
the original form of the verb is also preserved. (Notice that with a pronoun subject, the 
word order has become half modernized: Here he comes.) 

And yet, though the retention of the simple form in this type may be explained as a case 
of ‘arrested development’ due to formal factors, there is no doubt that the effect is most 
happy. In the exclamatory There comes the teacher, the two words that matter are there and 
teacher, with the verb serving in an almost copula-like function. Accordingly, any emphasis 
upon the subject being ‘involved in the activity of coming’ might be felt here as supereroga- 
tory and even cumbersome. (As for the exclamation Here goes!, this normally has a reference 
to the immediate future.) 


% 
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Here the as 7f clause serves in a purely descriptive function: instead of knitting 
desperately one chooses the periphrasis ... as if your life depended upon it. There 
is no difference in emphasis between You are walking too heavily and You are 
walking as if you were carrying an elephant, both of which describe the manner 
of the action. But in You walk as if your feet hurt, the as if clause is intended not 
to describe but to INTERPRET: it offers not an image but a deduction. What is 
predicated here is ‘I bet your feet hurt’. The deduction may be an exaggeration 
(You talk as if you were crazy), but it is still this interpretation that the speaker 
is primarily interested in stating: ‘You must be crazy!’ 

Such examples therefore cannot be separated from predications containing 
the formula (From) the way ..., anyone would think ...: when the progressive 
is used, we may expect to find vivid description (From the way you’re carrying 
on, anybody would think the end of the world had come), but not with examples of 
the simple form: 


From the way she acts, I’d judge that she feels guilty. 

From the way he reads that, you can tell he isn’t familiar with his manu- 
script. 

(From) the way you walk, anybody would know you had on tight shoes. 

(From) the way you talk, anyone would think you were jealous. 


Here again the second clause does not occupy merely the subordinate role of 
describing manner; the deduction it contains is its own excuse for being, and 
the action of the main clause is presented only as evidence for the deduction. 
In You walk as tf :.., or From the way you walk ..., the heavy, painful act of 
walking has become something transparent through which one discerns the 
cause, which is alone important. How fitting, then, to use of this now transparent 
activity the simple form which, in this category, is the norm of the non-concrete.” 
But in You are walking heavily, though the manner is stressed, this is done only 
to portray still more vividly the concrete activity in question; and the progres- 
sive gives a picture of a person engaged in heavy walking. It is still possible 
to imagine You are walking too heavily (—you’ll make the cake fall) as answer 
to the question, What is the subject doing? It is impossible to imagine this of 
You walk as if your feet hurt.®° 


49 Thus the shift from You are walking ... to You walk ... does indeed tend to dilute 
the emphasis on the concreteness of the phenomenon described, as well as the emphasis on 
‘performance, busyness’ etc. It does not, however, actually describe non-overt activity as 
does This burns < It ts burning. 

50 In more colloquial language, the progressive may be found even when a deduction is 
in question: You are doing that as if you were anxious to get through with it. 

In still others of the examples to follow, the shift from progressive to simple form which 
I posit may fail to take place with many speakers. It seems most natural to assume that 
the progressive, which has been on the increase for centuries, is still continuing its advance, 
so that any study of this sort runs the risk of lagging somewhat behind the stage of develop- 
ment actually attained at the moment in colloquial language. One could, of course, make a 
study of this construction at; a substandard level; I am attempting only to describe the usage 
with which I am familiar in standard colloquial speech. 

This means that I am neglecting not only substandard usage but also literary usage. By 
failing to take account of this (except for a few modern plays, where I have found nothing 
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Quite different, at first glance, are the other cases in which the simple form 
is substituted for the progressive in order to blur the outlines of busy activity: 


(a) You see, I’m taking this book ~ Yow see, I take a coin; I place it 


with me. 


You see, I’m putting this in 
the bottom drawer, way in 
the back. 

Why on earth are you using a 
knife for that? 

Why on earth are you putting 
that in first? 

Why on earth are you holding 
at by the edges? 

Look at the way he’s swinging 
that bat: he’s going to brain 
somebody! 

Look at the way he’s beating 
his fork on the table. 

Look at the pitiful way she’s 
holding her reins. 

You’re walking mighty funny. 


Insten: isn’t he talking nasty 
to that man! 

Yow’re working too fast on 
that. 

It’s floating away. 

It’s leaking; better get a rag to 
wipe itup. — 

The elevator isn’t working; 
we'll have to walk up. 

It’s sucking up a week’s dust. 

It’s changing from red to pink. 


~~ 


~~ 


here on the table; I cover tt with 
the glass ... 

...now I fill the glass with water, 
and on top of the glass I put... 


Why do you use a knife for that? 


Why do you put that in first? 


Why do you hold it by the edges? 


Look at the way he swings his bat. 


Look at the way he uses his fork. 
Look at the way she holds her reins. 


Look at that woman: doesn’t she 
walk funny! 

Insten to him: doesn’t he speak flu- 
ently! 

Look at her: doesn’t she work fast! 


Look, it floats! 
Oh look, it leaks! 


You see, it works after all. 


You see how that sucks up the dust. 
You see how that changes color? 


Over all of these examples of the simple form, in different ways and in varying 


degrees perhaps, there hovers the suggestion that the event predicated as hap- 





particularly novel), I am, of course, depriving myself of a certain control; but I have de- 
liberately chosen this procedure as a reaction against most of the previous treatments 
(Calver is an exception). The method of Poutsma and others, who list examples 
from Shakespeare and Elinor Glyn side by side, obviously fails to give us a picture of our 
language at any given stage. Even if I were to limit myself to current literature, the fact is 
that in formal language we find innumerable examples of an archaizing tendency. I have 
found that in attempting to sift such evidence for examples that would also appear in 
conversation, the result has been to blunt my sense for the natural. I have chosen, accord- 
ingly, the risk of overlooking possible evidence, rather than that of blurring the picture, 
as I see it, on the level chosen. 
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pening before our eyes is merely a repetition of similar events that have hap- 
pened previously and may be expected to happen again. We have to do with a 
type of predication in which two ideas are telescoped: one which belongs properly 
to our category (6)—‘this event is happening now’, and one which belongs 
only to category (5)—‘such activity is characteristic of the subject’. 

The stereotyped patter of a magician,” J take a coin ... , is a demonstration 
of certain rules. If the magician were explaining privately how he performed a 
certain trick, he would say, J take a coin ... . By continuing the same formula 
when actually engaged in his performance, he is proclaiming the eternal validity 
of the rule at the same time that he is describing his own activity.” 

Something of the same suggestion of activity performed according to certain 
rules may be found in (b) and (c): the predications with the simple form are 
concerned with the manner or particularity of an action, which is either ques- 
tioned or pointed out for the benefit of others. Why do you use a knife for that? 
implies that the subject is acting according to a certain technique that he has 
learned (in contrast to Why on earth are you using a knife for that?—Yow’ll cut 
yourself!). Anyone asking ‘professional questions’ of a cook, a mechanic, or 
the like at his habitual work would most naturally use the simple form: Why 
do you do it this way?.* Similarly with the type (c): You see the way he holds his 
fork?—That’s because he’s an Englishman. 


§1 Or an instructor carrying out an experiment, a salesman demonstrating his wares. 
All such types are to be distinguished, of course, from the patter of the radio sports announ- 
cer (He catches the ball! He drops it ...), where there is no demonstration of rules and where 
the reference is mainly to the just-vanished past (but not always; cf. Now he’s glaring at 
the umpire: in this pattern we have a type on the border between categories 1 and 6). Though 
this suggests the so-called historical present, I doubt whether tense usage is the same in 
both; my feeling is that the progressive would be used more frequently here than in the 
historical present. 

82 The type Now I take ... may be traced back still farther than to the habitual J (al- 
ways) take ..., namely to directions addressed to a second person: You take a coin... 
(You take two cups of sugar ...). In such directions we have, primarily, predications con- 
cerned with the generic you (the generic ‘learner’); Now I take ... shows simply a trans- 
position of such gnomic statements. 

One might compare also, in this connection, the type of question Where do I pay?, What 
road do I take?, based on anticipation of some such direction as You pay the cashier, You 
take the next road to your left. That this J is a temporary, personal application of the generic 
you of ‘directions’ (and does not represent merely the use of the present for the future, as 
in When do I see you again?, When does he leave?) is shown by the fact that Where do I pay? 
and Where do you pay? may refer to the same situation. 

83 The type Why don’t you go to the movies?, Why don’t you call him up? (where manner or 
particularity is not in question) has, of course, no suggestion of habitual activity. We have 
here, however, a reference to future activity (which may be of the split-second variety: 
Why don’t you sit down?). Such questions, which mean ‘I suggest that you do so-and-so’, 
are quite different from the type with the progressive, Why aren’t you doing your home-work? 
(= ‘I’m surprised that you haven’t started’). 

Again, there is no suggestion of the habitual in Why do you say that? or (as a response to 
I choose so-and-so) Why do you choose Him? Here we have a reference to the immediate past. 

But what of such examples as these: Jf that book is trash, as you say, why do you read it?; 
If you think he won’t appreciate it, why do you help him? (both sentences possible also with tht 
progressive). In the first example one cannot, in the second one need not think of habitual 
activity, nor is reference to the past or future necessarily involved. I can only suggest that 
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In the examples of types (d) and (e), which predicate respectively animate and 
inanimate activity, the idea of habitual or characteristic action is prominent. 
If I see a strange woman waddling along, I naturally infer that this is customary 
with her (Look at that woman: doesn’t she walk funny!), an inference I would not 
be tempted to make in the case of a friend (What’s the matter? You’re walking 
mighty funny!).™ Finally, in the case of inanimate objects, particularly ma- 
chines, it is often legitimate to infer habitual activity from the single process. 
In You see how that sucks up the dust, said of a vacuum cleaner actually performing 
the process in question, we stress particularly the idea of potentiality (as also 
in Doesn’t he speak fluently!): ‘You see how it is able to suck up the dust’. Or 
it may be the condition of the subject that is foremost: Oh look, tt leaks! = 
‘It has a hole in it’.® 

In these last five groups of examples of the simple form, (a)—(e), we have had 
then to do with predications operating on two levels at once. The recognition of 
a present activity and of the light that this throws upon the subject, has prompted 
a reference to the activity in a form that presents it as the momentary manifesta- 
tion of the habitual, the potential, the qualitative. Since the simple form is the 
preferred (though not the exclusive) construction in reference to habitual ac- 
tivity, it is this form which is chosen for our ambivalent predications, even when 
referring to overt activity, since it is not the sensuous phenomenon itself but 
the underlying ‘constitution of things’ which is of at least equal importance.*® 

What has this fivefold group in common with the first (You walk as tf your 


feet hurt), where surely you walk refers to nothing habitual or characteristic? 
In both alike, the overt activity is offered as a demonstration of an underlying 
condition or tendency, as a basis for inference. In You walk as if your feet hurt, 
this inference is expressed separately, apart from the predication of present ac- 
tivity; in Oh look, it leaks!, the inference fuses with this predication, serving to 
color it: the only indication of inference lies in the choice of the simple form. 





this type—which implies a premise and a conclusion: If the book is trash, it is foolish to read 
‘%t—is a transposition of the indefinite type, a subdivision of category 5: Why does ANYONE 
. read a book that is trash? (If it is a transposition, it is reminiscent of the construction J 
take a coin < You take a coin; ef. fn. 52.) 

5‘ The contrast between friend and stranger need not be definitive: in the case of two 
strangers, one speaking angrily, the other speaking fluently, it would be more natural to 
consider the latter as speaking according to habit than the former. 

55 It may be noted that in the case of an inanimate subject it is not necessary that man- 
ner of action be emphasized: the fact itself of activity (process) may be enough to suggest 
the tendency revealed by the activity. 

56 By making use of Calver’s label ‘constitution of things’ in reference to all the examples 
of the aberrant use of the simple form so far considered, am I not proving his theory to be 
correct? If so, I have done what he should have done. My main objection to his treatment 
was not that his theory was wrong, but (a) that he made so little attempt to prove it, 
disregarding almost entirely the category in question; and (b) that the expression ‘con- 
stitution of things’ was used too loosely: if this is applicable to The sun rises in the east 
(suggesting natural law), it is not applicable in the same way to J smell something funny. 
And I should say that it is not applicable, in any easily conceivable way, to category 1 
(You say you hit him?) or to many of the examples of category 2 (Let’s go see what he does), 
or of our own category (I suggest that you go). 
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In both groups alike the progressive emphasizes busy activity: to such a predica- 
tion as You’re carrying on as if somebody had tried to murder you one could add, 
Stop it, people will hear you; while such a statement as It’s leaking seems to ask 
for some such comment as We’d better get a rag to wipe it up. Since our concern 
is with what is actually going on before our eyes, we may proceed to consider the 
consequences of this activity. But we would feel something of a non-sequitur 
in You talk as if you were upset; stop it, people will hear you (we would expect, 
rather, Tell me what’s the matter), or in Oh look, it leaks; we'd better get a rag ... 
(rather, We'll have to find another bucket—as a result of its condition, not as a 
result of the dripping water). 


We may now sum up our investigation in terms of the final LCD’s.*’ In refer- 
ence to a single present occurrence, the progressive is the norm for all verbs 
that describe overt or developing activity or both, as well as for those verbs df 
non-overt, non-developing activity that stress of themselves (1) the effect of the 
activity on the subject, (2a) his absorption in activity, or (2b) the results or aims 
of this activity—emphases that may be summarized in the label ‘involvement 
of the subject’ ;* the simple form isthe norm for all the rest—i.e. for those verbs 
of non-overt, non-developing activity which do not stress the involvement of 
the subject. Accordingly, when the simple form is replaced by the progressive, 
this will mean an exceptional emphasis either on overt activity (I’m seeing him 
to the door) or on developing activity (I’m seeing it better now), or on one of the 
aspects of the idea of involvement (TJ'o think that I’m seeing the Mona Lisa with 
my own eyes!); and when the progressive is replaced by the simple form, this 
makes for a loss of the normal suggestion of overt and perhaps developing activ- 
ity (This burns like fire!), or simply of the idea of involvement (You walk as if 
your feet hurt). In the latter case, there is frequently present the suggestion of 
characteristic activity (Why do you use a knife for that?). 


Will this description be valid also for the other categories and other tenses? 
Surely not for all: neither in reference to the past or the future, nor in reference 
to the habitual, will we find that such verbs as sweep, get mad, suffer, reflect 
have the progressive as their norm. I have already pointed out the peculiar 


5? There is a certain individual predication (representing the replacement of the progres- 
sive by the simple form) which I have not included in the examples offered above, since it 
falls into none of the groups distinguished: They don’t answer, He doesn’t answer, said after 
calling a number on the telephone or, perhaps, after ringing the doorbell. It is possible to 
explain this in terms of ‘(non-)involvement of subject’, though I know of no exact paral- 
lel: as we wait in vain for an answering voice over the telephone, we usually take it for 
granted that the person in question is away from home, or unavoidably prevented from 
answering; we do not consider him responsible for, and certainly not ‘engaged in’ not 
answering. The progressive, in the same situation, usually implies a decision not to answer: 
I'll bet he’s not answering the phone because he thinks it may be his mother-in-law. Here the 
suggestion of responsibility is obvious. 

88 It should be borne in mind that the formula in which I have sought to sum up the 
various specific emphases of the progressive in our category has meaning only in terms of 
these emphases. In itself, the label ‘involvement of the subject’ is open to many inter- 
pretations; recall that the same formula was chosen by Delbriick to characterize the quite 
disparate functions of the Greek middle. 
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nature of our category, where any predication, regardless of construction, must 
be accepted as referring to an activity in progress; this reference is as true of 
My nose itches as of My nose is running. It is, then, because the progressive is 
not needed, in predications of present activity, to oppose durative to perfective 
aspect, that it is here free to associate with those verbs whose meaning seems to 
attract it. 

If we ask why it was attracted to verbs suggesting ‘involvement in activity’— 
what does ‘in the midst of activity’ mean except ‘involved (occupied, absorbed, 
compromised) in activity’? Such an idea is only a periphrasis of the meaning 


of durative aspect itself. ‘ 





THE RECENT CONFLICT IN SOVIET LINGUISTICS 


HERBERT RUBENSTEIN 
Michigan State College 


[The following objective report on certain aspects of linguistic study in the 
Soviet Union is printed here for the information of American scholars. The author 
has carefully refrained from injecting his personal views into what he intended 
as a purely factual account; but it may be proper to remark, by way of editorial 
comment and summary, that although the recent repudiation of Marr by Soviet 
linguists is undeniably a step in the right direction, so long as that repudiation 
remains a matter of dogma, promulgated by official edict, it is not yet a step from 
darkness into the light.—Tur Epiror] 


Until Stalin’s condemnation on 20 June 1950, the most prominent name in 
Soviet linguistics was that of N. Ja. Marr (1864-1934). His ideas dominated 
the field because it was believed that they represented a new, Marxist orienta- 
tion toward problems of language.! 

A few words regarding Marxism. Its set of general principles, viz. dialectical 
materialism, includes the following contentions: (1) matter is an objective reality 
and is the source of our sensations and ideas; (2) all things are knowable; (3) 
the knowledge of the laws of nature which we test by experiment and practice 
is real knowledge and objective truth. This is the material aspect of the doctrine. 
The dialectical aspect maintains that (4) all phenomena form a connected whole 
. and interact with each other; (5) nature isin a state of continuous movement and 
change: there is always something arising and something disintegrating; (6) 
change is not always quantitative: it may abruptly become qualitative under 
the accumulation of quantitative change; (7) internal contradictions are inherent 
in all things, and the process of development results from these contradictions. 
The specific application of these principles to social phenomena results in a set 
of ideas called historical materialism: (8) society develops according to laws 
which are knowable; (9) the chief factor determining the social structure is a 
material one, namely the method of procuring the means of life necessary for 
human existence, i.e. the mode of production of material values; (10) the instru- 
ments of production and the people who operate them constitute the productive 
force. As the productive force changes, the relations between the people involved 
in the productive process must adjust to this change, though there may be a 
lag.? 

Historical materialism leads to a construct rather different from the culture of 
what is called ‘bourgeois’ science. The predominating position given to the 
mode of production and its relations leads to a division of culture into two un- 
equal parts: the economic structure is the BASE; dependent on this is the 


1 This paper was originally presented to the Michigan Linguistic Society in East Lansing, 


2 December 1950. 
2 This summary is derived from Joseph Stalin, Dialectical and historical materialism 


(New York, 1940). 
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SUPERSTRUCTURE, which Stalin defines* as the ‘political, legal, religious, artistic, 
and philosophical views of society and their corresponding political, legal, and 
other institutions’. 

Marr attempted to set up a linguistic science that was completely in accord 
with his understanding of Marxian principles. His ideas changed rapidly, so 
that it is difficult to say what he believed and what he did not believe at the 
end of his career.‘ Marr’s linguistic philosophy is embodied in his Japhetic theory. 
Before the revolution, his interest was focused on the languages of the Caucasus. 
Since he held that cetrain of these were most closely connected to the Semitic 
group, he called them Japhetic, after Noah’s third son. In successive writings 
by Marr, the Japhetic group became ever more inclusive, until he was no longer 
able to explain its relation to other languages by the traditional techniques of 
historical-comparative linguistics. Thus, in 1908 Marr considered the Japhetic 
group to consist only of the Kartvelian languages (Georgian, Mingrelian, and 
Svanetian) and several extinct languages of Asia Minor; in 1916 he included 
also the Highland Caucasian languages; and by 1920 he had widened his class 
to such an extent as to include Basque, Etruscan, Pelasgian, and the various 
extinct languages of Asia Minor, e.g. Hittite, Urartic, and Elamitic. Marr 
maintained that the Japhetic speakers antedated the Indo-Europeans and the 
Semites in the development of Mediterranean culture. As he began to find Japhe- 
tic characteristics in the most diverse languages, he concluded that the Japhetic 
languages were not a genetically related group in the ‘bourgeois’ Indo-European 
sense, but rather a stage in language development, a stage which directly pre- 
ceded that of the development of the Indo-European languages. Breaking with ° 
the method of historical linguistics and its assumption of proto-languages, 
Marr found only one path open: namely, a return to a monogenetic theory of 
language, i.e. to the view that all languages come from the same source.’ Further, 
he stated that there is only one single process of development. 

How then do different languages come about, if they all develop from the 
same stock and thru the same process? Taking language as part of the super- 
structure, Marr declared that the process of development is made up of certain 
STAGES. The division between stages or periods corresponds to ‘major changes 
in language and thought’, which in turn correspond to ‘major changes in pro- 
ductive technique’. Languages differ, then, according to their stage of develop- 
ment. Marr evidently thought this formulation inadequate to explain existing 
differences; for later he categorized languages according to periods of origin, 
i.e. he attributed special significance to the productive technique and the re- 


*J. Stalin, Pravda, 20 June 1950; translated in the Current digest of the Soviet press 
21.3. (This work will hereafter be abbreviated CD; all references are to Vol. 2.) 

* According to I. I. MeSéaninov in Pravda, 16 May 1950 (CD 19.7), Marr declared that 
his works prior to 1926 should be revised or, preferably, not read. [On Marr and the Japhetic 
theory see also Yakov Malkiel, Lg. 20.157 fn. 2; W. K. Matthews, The Slavonic review 
27.172-92 (1948-9).] 

5N. Ja. Marr, Vstupitel’naja reé’ k kursu obStego uéenija ob jazyke [Introductory 
lecture to a course in general linguistics] (1927), Izbrannyje raboty [Selected works, here- 
after abbreviated IR], Vol. 2.16. 
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sulting social structure existing at the time at which a language first arose.* On 
this assumption he based the following hierarchy: (1) language systems of the 
primary period (Chinese, some African); (2) language systems of the sec- 
ondary period (Finno-Ugric, Turkic, Mongolian); (3) language systems of the 
tertiary period (surviving Japhetic languages, Hamitic); (4) language systems 
of the quaternary period (Semitic, Indo-European). These four classes of systems 
constitute the whole course of linguistic development. If a linguistic community 
deviates from the main current of world progress, its language will similarly 
deviate from the development of the system to which it originally belonged, and 
hence will grow apart from the other languages in that system; and this will 
remain true even if the community later returns to the main current of progress.’ 
Although Marr did not accept the construct of the familiar proto-languages, he 
did acknowledge the fact that certain languages were more similar than certain 
others—a circumstance which he explained as due to social convergence, i.e. to 
contact with resulting hybridization, or to an original similarity of social con- 
ditions followed by social divergence.* Marr even went so far as to believe that 
he could reveal the four linguistic elements from which all languages developed: 
sal, ber, yon, rog. At first he identified these elements with the self-designations 
of four Japhetic tribes; later he advanced the idea that these elements also had 
a totemic significance; in his last works he suggested that there was an in- 
separable connection between the formal and the ideological aspect of these 
elements, but left this unclarified.* Each one of these elements has a number of 
variants, e.g. sal ~ zal, tsal, dal, gal, tkal, dgal, tskal, dzgal, etc.!° Every word in 
every language consists of one or two, more rarely of three such elements. Fol- 
lowing these ideas, Marr was able to compare words from languages completely 
unrelated in the historical-comparative sense—the more easily since he was not 
at all concerned with the histories of the words in question. Thus he considered 
Chuvash pus ‘head’, Basque buru ‘head’, and Latin 7-pse ‘self’ to contain the 
same element; and he established kinship between German Himmel ‘sky’ and 
Russian zemlja ‘earth’ by breaking them down into two elements hi-mel and 
ze-mel.!2 Marr’s linguistic paleontology rests entirely on a semantic basis; he 
devoted a great deal of energy to the investigation of semantic clusters, such 
as head ~ self, sky ~ earth, which he based on anthropological and archeological 
data. To Marr, language was from its very inception a class phenomenon—to 
such an extent that he declared" that ‘languages of the same class in different 


6 Marr, Poéemu tak trudno stat’ lingvistom-teoretikom [Why it is so difficult to become 
a theoretical linguist] (1928) 2.405. 

7 Marr, Jazyk [Language] (1927), IR 2.135. 

8 MeSéaninov, Pravda, 16 May 1950 (CD 19.5); V. V. Vinogradov, Pravda, 6 June 1950 
(CD 24.16); S. Nikiforov, Pravda, 13 June 1950 (CD 25.17). 

9 MeSéaninov, op.cit. (CD 9). 

10 Marr, ObSéij kurs uéenija ob jazyke [General course in linguistics] (1927), IR 2.96 ff. 

11 Marr, Gottentoty—sredizemnomorcy [Hottentots—Mediterraneans] (1927), IR 4.115-6. 

12 The | in Himmel represents a special German development from n; cf. Goth. himins, 
and Mod. Ger. Orgel < OHG organa. The | in zemlja, on the other hand, is the so-called 
epenthetic | which arose in Proto-Slavic in the sequence labial plus j and is preserved in 
East and South Slavic. 

13 Marr, Poéemu tak trudno stat’ lingvistom-teoretikom (1928), IR 2.415. 
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countries with identical social structures exhibit greater typological kinship 
with each other than languages of different classes in one and the same country, 
one and the same nation.’ As an example, he points out that Armenia and Georgia 
each have two national languages, one feudal and one. popular, and that the 
Georgian feudal language is more closely related in system to the Armenian 
feudal language than either of them is to the popular language of its own country. 

These ideas were welcomed by many as the new Marxist linguistics. The 
reasons for this are apparent: Marr attacked the problem of the origin of lan- 
guage (‘all things are knowable’), which had been given up as incapable of 
solution by ‘bourgeois’ linguists; he exploited the idea that changes in the base 
produce changes in the superstructure, by regarding linguistic change of every 
kind as due to social change, which in turn was due to a change in the mode of 
production; and in declaring that language development follows only one line, 
he drew a scheme parallel to the Marxist single economic development—primi- 
tive communal > slave-holding > feudal > capitalist > socialist > communist. 
When Marr divided this linguistic process into four discrete stages, he was 
following the dialectic of quantitative change becoming qualitative. In his in- 
sistence on the class nature of language, Japhetidology reflects the concept of the 
class struggle. In short, Marr attempted to incorporate all aspects of language 
into the Marxist view of social phenomena. There was only one doctrine in which 
Marr showed outright disagreement with Marxian tenets: in holding that language 
originated with a specific segment of the community. According to Marr, not all 
the members of the primitive community were able to say the four primary words. 
Those who could, acted as medicine men and used these words in their ritual to 
communicate with the totem and to gain the upper hand over the mutes. Thus 
language was from its very beginning a class matter. Marx and Engels, on the 
other hand, believed!® that ‘language, like consciousness, arises only from the 
need, the necessity of intercourse with other men’; and Marxists in general hold 
that class distinctions did not arise until the slave-holding period.'* 

As recently as January 1949, the official seal of approval was again placed on 
the main body of Marr’s work when a special meeting was called in Moscow 
by the N. Ja. Marr Institute of Language and Thought, on a joint resolution of 
the Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences and representatives of in- 
stitutes of the national republics working on language.” ‘Bourgeois’ formal- 
comparative linguistics was assailed as ‘reactionary’ and ‘racist’, ‘justifying the 
imperialist colonial policy’, and invalid because it considers language a ‘closed 
entity’ instead of examining it in its economic and social matrix. An editor’s 
note to the account of the proceedings states that while the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Soviet linguists base their work on the principles of dialectical and 
historical materialism, ‘the work of the session revealed the generally unsatis- 


4 Marr, Jazyk i mySlenie [Language and thought] (1931), IR 3.116. 

15 K. Marx and F. Engels, The German ideology, Marxist-Leninist library 17.19 (London, 
1942). 

16 Marr explained that he was not speaking of classes in this Marxist sense. See his K 
bakinskoj diskusii o jafetidologii i marksizme (Contributions to the Baku discussion on 
Japhetidology and Marxism] 39 (Baku, 1932). 

117 Described by A. G. Spirkin, Voprosy filosofii, No. 3 (1949). 
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factory situation in the field of linguistics’ and adds that there are ‘major short- 
comings’ in this field. ‘The Institute of Language and Thought was unable 
to present a single report throwing light on the basic questions of Marr’s teach- 
ing.’ No linguists in the field of the Russian language took part in the work of 
the session. 

On 9 May 1950, Pravda, the official newspaper of the Communist Party, 
began publishing articles by leading Soviet linguists for and against the Japhetic 
theory. The adverse articles, which were by far the more numerous, tore so at 
Marr’s work that hardly a shred of it survived. It is of course obvious that none 
of the tenets of Marr’s linguistic theory is supported by sufficient facts to satisfy 
the minimum requirements of objectivity. Marr’s work, aside from his pre- 
revolutionary studies on Caucasian languages, must be considered, from the 
viewpoint of empiric science, purely programmatic. The conflict in Soviet 
linguistics was merely the question whether Marr’s theories should be accepted 
as a program for future work or not: a question which arose because of the 
sterility of these ideas both for practical linguistics (composing grammars for 
the various nationalities within the USSR) and for linguistic theory.* 

There are three main theses in the Japhetic theory: (1) language arose mono- 
genetically and develops along a single path; (2) language is part of the super- 
structure; (3) language is a class phenomenon. The first idea—that of mono- 
genesis and a single line of linguistic development—was completely rejected 
by Marr’s critics. Even his own student and foremost defender, I. I. MeSéaninov, 
admits that in his own work he passes over in silence the question of the existence 
of the four primary elements, and concedes that the theory of development by 
stages must be reworked.!® F. Filin, Secretary of the Presidium of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and a strong proponent of Marr’s theories, grants that 
Marr’s stage scheme is incomplete and erroneous in so far as it is only based on 
morphological data. He defends Marr against the charge of racism by declaring 
that though Marr assigned languages to higher and lower places on the evolu- 
tionary scale, he intended no judgment regarding their ability to express con- 
tent.?° 

Stalin did not concern himself with this question in either of his two articles, 
but devoted himself almost entirely to the remaining two theses. There was no 
clear-cut majority opinion on these questions among the writers in the Pravda 
series, beyond the unanimous judgment that language was not a class phenome- 
non at the time of its inception. From the articles and letters following Stalin’s 
discussions, it is clear that their doubts concerning the incorrectness of Marr’s 
position on these two points are now entirely resolved. 

From the Marxist point of view, the whole Japhetic theory rests on the con- 
tention that language is part of the superstructure; for only then can language 
be so closely connected with the rest of the social fabric and, ultimately, with 


18 There were of course other considerations which led to this controversy, e.g. the 
impossibility of getting a hearing for any views contrary to those of Marr. See G. SandZeev, 
Pravda, 23 May 1950 (CD 21.9). 

19 MeSéaninov, Pravda, 16 May 1950 (CD 19.9). 

20F, Filin, Pravda, 30 May 1950 (CD 22.6). 
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the mode of production. Once the superstructural conception of language is 
denied, as it is by Stalin, Marr’s whole theory collapses. Stalin’s main objection 
to considering language part of the superstructure is that changes in the grammar 
of a language do not coincide with changes in the base. The only linguistic 
changes that coincide with these are lexical: changes in the meanings of words, 
addition of new words, loss of words which have been rendered useless by changes 
in the social structure. But even on this level there is a core which is constant, 
the ‘basic lexical fund’. Stalin points out”! that ‘the structure of language cannot 
be regarded as the product of any one epoch. The structure of language, its 
grammar and basic lexical fund, is the product of a number of eras.’ Language, 
therefore, provides a certain national continuity. As a further feature serving 
to differentiate language from the superstructure, Stalin declares that the super- 
structure is only indirectly bound to the productivity of man (the mode of 
production influences the base, which in turn influences the superstructure), 
while language, at least as far as the vocabulary is concerned, is directly bound 
to productive activity, i.e. reflects changes in production without waiting for 
changes in the base.” 

Consistent with this opinion, Stalin rejects Marr’s contention that language 
has always been and remains a class phenomenon—that a single non-class 
language common to a whole society and a whole people does not exist. He admits 
the existence of social dialects, but regards these as subordinate to the national 
language, whose significance is not at all weakened by them. We can see how 
great a significance the concept of national language has for Stalin from its use 
in one of his definitions: ‘A nation is a historically formed, stable community 
of persons which has emerged on the basis of a COMMON LANGUAGE, territory, 
economic life, and psychological make-up and which manifests itself in a common 
culture.’ Further, language resembles the means of production in satan classless, 
i.e. in serving one class as well as another. 

Stalin advances a number of other ideas in his linguistic discussions. Since 
language, a means of communication, is a social phenomenon whose existence 
is bound up with that of a particular society, we can understand the develop- 
ment of a language only in connection with the history of that society. Linguistic 
change is not abrupt, ‘not thru an explosion’, but gradual. Grammar (morphology 
and syntax) is a set of rules not for particular words and sentences but for classes 
of words and sentences. The grammatical structure of a language changes even 
more slowly than the basic lexical fund; these two are ‘the foundation of a 
language, the essence of its identity’. ‘The main task of linguistics is to study the 
internal laws of languages.” Semantics falls within the realm of linguistics and 


21 Stalin, Pravda, 20 June 1950 (CD 2.17). 

22 Stalin’s argument proves at most that the ‘structure of the language’ (as distinct 
from the language itself) is not part of the superstructure. It is worth asking whether the 
structure of the language = the language. The answer is No if structural analysis is un- 
able to deal with the problem of the distribution of lexical morphemes in terms of other 
such morphemes; for it is precisely in this distribution that the culture is most clearly 
reflected. 

23 Stalin, So¢inenija [Works] 2.296. 

24 Stalin, Pravda, 20 June 1950 (CD 21.7 and 8). 
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deserves investigation; but we must bear in mind that thought can only arise 
on the basis of linguistic material: it does not normally exist independently of 
linguistic material.?® 

Judging from the letters and articles that followed Stalin’s discussions, his 
ideas were warmly accepted by the leading Soviet linguists. Some of them, after 
making known their repentance for having followed the ideas of Marr even in 
part, suggested problems for future investigation: the internal laws of language, 
the history of word formation, an author’s style and its relation to the literary 
language, the nature and means of utilizing language to express the super- 
structure, regularities in the development of a given language under socialist 
and former ‘bourgeois’ conditions, conditions for improving a language in a 
socialist state, the fate of the dialects of a given language, the changing psycho- 
logical make-up of speakers under socialist conditions as reflected in language. 

Despite the official re-acceptance of the historical-comparative method and 
the breaking of ties with the Japhetic theory,” it is clear that the orientation of 
Soviet linguists is quite different from that of most American linguists. Soviet 
linguists show a far greater interest in correlations between linguistic and social 
facts; they are concerned with the general laws of linguistic change, and with 
principles to guide them in the practical work of setting up normative grammars 
for various minority groups hitherto illiterate. On the other hand, they seem 
to be relatively unconcerned with problems of pure description, and accordingly 
less interested in developing objective techniques for that purpose. 


25 Stalin, Pravda, 4 July 1950 (CD 28.3). 

26 A number of linguists, especially those primarily interested in the Indo-European 
languages, never accepted the Japhetic theory—e.g. Seliséev, Bubrix, Vinogradov, Usakov, 
Reformatskij, and Freiman. 
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Selected writings of Edward Sapir in language, culture, and personality. 
Edited by Davip G. MANDELBAUM. Pp. xv, 617. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949. 


This volume brings together some of the most important material in linguistics 
and in the social studies which touch upon linguistics. The writings of Edward 
Sapir are invaluable for their complete grasp of linguistics, for their approach 
to language and culture and personality, for the wonderful working of data which 
they exhibit. We all know what a never-ending source of learning and delight 
this was to Sapir’s students and friends. Now it becomes available to those who 
would learn today, to whoever can appreciate both subtlety and independence 
of thought. 

In going through the articles reprinted here, I was impressed with how well 
they read after all these years: how much was still new or freshly put in the ar- 
ticles I had never read before; how much more I could see now in the articles 
which I had already read in the original publication. The work is in no way 
dated. Aside from further organization of morphological analysis, Sapir’s lin- 
guistic analysis is equal to the best that has yet been done, and his understanding 
of language as a system is better than anything in the field. In personality studies 
there has been more recent work along the lines that Sapir foreshadowed, but 
no superior formulation has superseded his. Quite the contrary: the deepest 
understandings of the interrelation of culture and personality are still to be 
found in his writings. And as for culture, Sapir’s comments are a breath of fresh 
air not only because of their intrinsic worth, but also because they bear the 
imprint of an era when social criticism and understanding went farther than 
today: in the debunking carried out by the intellectuals during the gilded twen- 
ties, and in the left liberalism with which many Americans responded during 
the thirties to the undisguised inadequacy of their own social structure. 

The articles selected for this volume give an excellent coverage of Sapir’s 
three specialties, and every reader will appreciate not only the trouble that 
Mandelbaum went to in putting the book together, but also the wisdom of 
Mandelbaum’s selection. The items are arranged under three headings: Language 
(The nature of language; Studies of American Indian languages; Studies of Indo- 
European and Semitic languages), Culture (The general view; American Indians; 
Literature and music), and The interplay of culture and personality; with a 
complete bibliography of Sapir’s writings appended. Perhaps the most interesting 
articles are these: Language (from the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences) ; 
Sound patterns in language; Communication (also from the ESS); The function 
of an international auxiliary language; Central and North-American languages 
(from the Encyclopaedia Britannica); Internal linguistic evidence suggestive of 
the northern origin of the Navaho; Culture, genuine and spurious; Fashion 
(from the ESS); Time perspective in aboriginal American culture; Cultural 
anthropology and psychiatry; The unconscious patterning of behavior in society; 
Why cultural anthropology needs the psychiatrist; Psychiatric and cultural pit- 
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falls in the business of getting a living; The emergence of the concept of per- 
sonality in a study of cultures. 

The importance of all these reprinted articles makes it even clearer than before 
that Sapir’s unpublished material should be made available. There are many 
unpublished notes and lists of comparisons in American Indian languages. These 
have first claim, but everything else should also be collected and arranged. 
As examples of the most important, we might mention Sapir’s Yana dictionary 
materials and his Comparative Wakashan note books, both of which are in 
Morris Swadesh’s hands; the latter he is now editing for the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society. We need have no concern about whether it 
would be fair to Sapir’s memory to publish his unfinished work. The material 
contains contributions which should not be lost; and Sapir himself prepared an 
early paper, Grading, for publication in a relatively unfinished state. 

We will consider here the material in all three sections of the present volume, 
both because the treatment and approach in the culture and the personality 
sections is similar to that in the linguistics section, and because linguists should 
know the whole Sapir and should understand how he combined his interests 
in language, in culture, and in personality. 


1. LANGUAGE 


1.1. DEscRIPTIVE LINGUISTICS: PROCESS; ANALYSIS IN DEPTH. Sapir puts the es- 
sential statements of modern linguistics in postulational or definitional form: 
‘Not only are all languages phonetic in character; they are also phonemic’; and 


morphemes are ‘conventional groupings of such phonemes’ (8-9).! But by the 
side of this, we find his characteristic approach in depth. Phonemes are presented 
not as a classification of phonetic events or types, but as the result of a process 
of selection: ‘Between the articulation of the voice into the phonetic sequence 
.. and the complicated patterning of phonetic sequences into ... words, phrases, 
and sentences there is a very interesting process of phonetic selection and gener- 
alization.’ And concerning the phonemic constituency of morphemes we find: 
‘the limiting conditions [of morphemes] may be said to constitute the phonemic 
mechanics, or phonology, of a particular language.’ The term ‘limiting condi- 
tions’ aptly relates the range of morpheme construction to the range of phoneme 
combination. 

Sapir thus sees the elements of linguistics and the relations among them as 
being the results of processes in language. The descriptive structure of a lan- 
guage can, of course, be regarded as the result of many processes of change, as 
de Saussure pointed out in his example of the cross section of a tree-trunk in 
relation to the growth and vertical axis of the tree.? This kind of interest appears 
in Sapir’s Glottalized Continuants, and will be discussed below. 

Process or Distribution. Sapir, however, also used this model of an ‘entity as 


1 Page numbers refer directly to the volume under review, without specifying the par- 
ticular article involved. I would like to call attention to Stanley S. Newman’s very inter- 
esting review of this book, IJAL 17.180-5 (1951), in which there is some explanation of 
Sapir’s unusual style of writing. 

2 Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale 125. 
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a result of process’ within descriptive linguistics proper. Consider, for example, 
those environmental ranges by virtue of which two sound types never contrast: 
say the fact that in a certain language no morpheme contains two vowels in 
succession; and that in any word which contains one morpheme ending in a 
vowel, followed by a second morpheme beginning with a vowel, a glottal stop 
is pronounced between these two vowels. When we speak in terms of distribu- 
tion and classification, we would say that no morpheme contains the VV se- 
quence, and that all morphemes which end in V before consonant or juncture 
have alternants ending in V? before vowel (before any following morpheme which 
begins with a vowel). Hence the VV sequence never occurs across morpheme 
junction, just as it doesn’t occur within a morpheme. In contract with this, 
Sapir would say that no two vowels could come together (within a morpheme), 
and that when a particular morpheme conjunction would have the effect of 
bringing two vowels together a glottal stop comes in as a protective mechanism 
to keep them apart. This kind of model appears in much of Sapir’s grammatical 
work and in the work of some of his students, as for example in Newman’s 
handsome analysis of Yokuts.* 

We can consider this simply as a method of description, an alternative to our 
present formulations, which we make in terms of the classifying of occurrences. 
The process model has the advantage of being more dramatic, and often of re- 
flecting the actual historical changes (the inter-morphemic glottal stop may well 
have been a later development).‘ It has the greater advantage of opening the 
way to a more subtle descriptive analysis—something always dear to Sapir’s 
heart—by giving a special secondary status to some parts of the descriptive 
structure. For example, we may be missing something when we say innocently 
that VV does not occur across morpheme boundary (while V?V and VCV do): 
the V?V which we find there may not be fully equivalent to the VCV which 
result from morphemes ending in -VC plus morphemes beginning in V- (or 
from -V plus CV-); for one thing, these VCV alternate with -VC and V- when 
their morphemes occur separately, whereas the V?V alternate with -V and V-; 
for another, the frequency of V?V (differently from VCV) may be much greater 
in those positions where morpheme boundaries can occur than in other posi- 
tions.’ On the other hand, the process model has the disadvantage of bringing 
into descriptive analysis a new dimension—the relations of one distribution to 
another distribution—which does not fit well into the algebraic character of 
the present bald statements of distribution. There is need for further elaboration 


3 Stanley S. Newman, Yokuts language of California (New York, 1944). 

‘Cf. Sapir’s article on glottalized continuants (225-50), and Henry M. Hoenigswald, 
Sound change and linguistic structure, Lg. 22.138-43 (1946). 

6 To make this more explicit: Suppose all word-initial morphemes have two or more 
syllables (vowels). Then the probability of finding ? rather than some other consonant after 
the rirst vowel of a word is related simply to the frequency of the medial glottal stop. The 
probability of finding ? after the sscono vowel is related to the frequency of the glottal 
stop (medial and at the end of morphemes) plus the frequency of morphemes which end 
with a vowel (and of morphemes which begin with a vowel). However, the probability of 
finding other consonants (not ?) after the second vowel is related merely to the frequency 
of those consonants medially and at morpheme-end. 
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of descriptive techniques, in order to make room for such refinements among 
our direct distributional statements. 

The Process and its Result. We can also consider the use of the process model 
as an activity of the linguists who use it; and we can then say that aside from 
-such personality reasons as may have dictated Sapir’s use of it, it also occupies 
a determinate position from the point of view of the history of science. It seems 
to constitute a stage in the separation of descriptive method both from historical 
analysis and from the older psychologizing of grammatical forms. The older 
grammars did not distinguish descriptive from historical statements, so that 
the history of the glottal stop at word boundary would have been combined 
with the statement of the absence of vowel sequences there. The older grammars 
assigned reasons for speech forms: people said V?V (with ‘intrusive glottal stop’) 
in order to avoid VV which they did not otherwise pronounce.® Finally, the 
older grammars frequently failed to distinguish morphological from phonological 
considerations, so that the morphophonemic fact about V?V appearing for 
-V + V- would be given together with the phonemic fact about the absence 
of VV. The formulations in terms of process give expression to all this while 
at the same time separating descriptive linguistics from the rest. This is achieved 
by the dual character of these formulations: the ‘process’ of protecting the cross- 
boundary -V + V- yields the ‘result’ that V?V occurs. 

The process section of this formulation takes cognizance of such factors as 
were brought out by the older linguistics (or by Sapir’s interest in descriptive 
detail); the result section gives the distributional statement as an item in a 
separate science of distributions.’ 

Process in Language Structure. The process model led to a characterization of 
linguistic structures in terms of the types of process involved in them. A grammar 
was viewed as consisting of so much prefixation and suffixation, so much internal 
change or reduplication, used at such and such points.? Much of what was 
called process concerned the changes in or near a given form as its environment 
varied. For example, there is an internal change in knife (to knive-) when -s 
‘plural’ appears in its environment. There is another internal change in sing 
(to sang) which can occur without any change in environment: You sing well 
~ You sang well. (But if we vary the environment to J like to ( ), we exclude 
sang and find only J like to sing.) There is a process of suffixation that adds -ed 


6 How different Sapir’s psychologism is from this will be discussed in Part 3 below. For 
the moment, it is worth noting that Sapir’s grammatical formulations stayed within lin- 
guistic categories. In descriptive linguistics he would not say that people inserted a glottal 
stop so as to avoid the sequence VV, but that the glottal stop constituted, in respect of 
medial VV, a ‘protection’ (in cross-boundary position) of that non-occurrence of VV. The 
primacy of medial VV over the cross-boundary case is maintained, but in terms of the 
structure rather than in terms of people’s intervention in their own speech behavior. 

7 We can say that the use of base forms in morphophonemics—as in Leonard Bloom- 
field’s Menomini morphophonemics, TCLP 8.105-15 (1939)—is a further step from history 
or process toward purely distributional statements. 

8 It is interesting that Bloomfield’s work, which (as suggested above) represents a later 
stage in this particular development, presents phonemes no longer as the result of process 
but as direct classification, whereas the morphology is still largely described in terms of 
process. Cf. the chapters on phonology and on morphology in his book Language. 
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to many English words without any accompanying change in environment, or 
when the environment is changed to include yesterday, but never directly after 
will or to: I walk, I walked, I walked yesterday, I will walk, I want to walk. Today 
we would say that knife and knive are alternants of one morpheme, and that 
the internal change there is a morphophonemic alternant of zero (other mor- 
phemes, like spoon, have no change before -s). We would say that sang consists 
of sing plus some other perfectly respectable morpheme, and that this other 
morpheme (change of /i/ to /#/) is an alternant of the morpheme -ed. 

To speak only of the presence of internal change, suffixation, reduplication 
in a language is to tell merely what is the phonemic history of a morpheme and 
its neighborhood, as the morpheme is tracked through its various environments. 
To speak only of the fact that some nouns have alternant forms before -s (or 
that some nouns before -s are complementary to other nouns not before -s), 
and that -ed has various alternant forms, is to give bare distributional state- 
ments with the merest nod to the phonemic composition of the morphemes. 

To speak of internal change and suffixation and the like as occurring under 
particular environmental conditions is to give a detailed distributional statement 
of morphemes as phonemic groupings. This last can be described as a combining 
of today’s distributional interests with the interest in process of Sapir (and, 
in morphology, Bloomfield) and various European linguists; it is a direction of 
development which would be fruitful in the present stage of linguistics. It would 
be fruitful because linguistics has at present one technique for stating the rela- 
tion of phoneme to morpheme (morphemes are arbitrary combinations of pho- 
nemes) and another for stating the general relation of morpheme to utterance 
(utterances are composed of stated distributions of morphemes). To take greater 
cognizance of the phonemic composition of morphemes is to come nearer to the 
direct relation of phoneme to utterance (utterances are composed of stated dis- 
tributions of phonemes). This goal will presumably never be reached, because 
there will always be arbitrary elements in the phonemic composition of mor- 
phemes. But if we can make general statements about part of this field, as by 
noting when the morphemes or alternants consist of added new phonemes or 
of repeated phonemes or of exchanged phonemes, we leave less that is arbitrary 
and outside our generalized statements. 


1.2. LINGUISTIC STRUCTURE: PATTERN. Sapir’s greatest contribution to lin- 
guistics, and the feature most characteristic of his linguistic work, was not the 
process model but the patterning of data. Both of these analytic approaches 
were of course used by many linguists beside Sapir, but Sapir made major con- 
tributions to both lines of development. For patterning we have, first of all, 
his famous Sound patterns in language (1925), which is reprinted here on pages 
33-45. Here he pointed out that what is linguistically significant is not what 
sounds are observed in a given language but under what linguistic circumstances 
(i.e. in what distribution) those sounds occur. The phraseology of course is 
pre-phonemic, but (or since) the article is one of the cornerstones of phonemic 
analysis. 

Sapir’s search for patterns pervaded not only his phonemic but also his mor- 
phological work, as anyone would know who saw him working over his large 
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charts of Navaho verb forms. His morphological patterning may be seen in 
his analysis of paradigms in his book Language (Ch. 5), and in his Navaho work, 
and in his published and unpublished American Indian material. His phonemic 
patterning is amply evident in the articles reprinted in this volume. 

Since the original appearance of his articles, patterning has become an every- 
day matter for linguistics. Phonemic analysis seems quite obvious today. Mor- 
phological analysis is more procedural now than in Sapir’s book Language (1921). 
Some of the earliest organized work in morphophonemic patterning was carried 
out by Sapir® or under his influence.” 

Today the distinction between phonemic and morphophonemic patterns is 
quite prominent. In La réalité psychologique des phonémes (1933; English ver- 
sion printed here on pp. 46-60), Sapir includes both kinds without explicit 
distinction. Phonemic examples (from native responses) are: writing /hi/ in 
Nootka for phonetic he, « being the allophone of 7 after h (54); reconstructing 
the Southern Paiute allophone p when post-vocalic -8a‘ ‘at’ was experimentally 
pronounced after pause (49; initial » and post-vocalic 6 are positional variants 
of each other) ; writing [p’] with prior release of oral closure and [’m] with prior 
release of glottal closure equivalently as /p/ and /m/, because the distributional 
features of [p’] and [’m] are equivalent (56-7; both occur at syllable beginning 
where clusters do not occur, neither occurs at syllable end where other types 
of consonants occur, plus a morphophonemic equivalence). Mofphophonemic 
examples (from native responses) are: recognition of the difference between the 
phonemically identical Sarcee /dini/ ‘this one’ and /dini/ ‘it makes a sound’ 
based on the form of the stem before suffixes, e.g. /-i/ ‘the one who’, where we 
find /dina-*/, /dinft‘{/, morphophonemic stem nté‘ (52-3); writing Nootka mor- 
phemic s-s (with morpheme boundary between them) as morphophonemic ss, 
and phonetic [Vs-V] as containing phonemic /s/—{s-] being the allophone of 
/s/ after short vowel and before vowel—even though this ss is phonemically 
/s/: in the morphophonemic writing tsz’ g8it’lassatini ‘we went there only to 
speak’ (containing ’as ‘to go in order to’ and sa ‘only’) the ss is phonemically 
identical (and phonetically equivalent) with the /s/ of /tlasatt/ ‘the stick that 
takes an upright position on the beach’—phonetically [tlas-ati] and with mor- 
phemic boundary tla-satl (54-5). 

Language Classification. The variegated kinds of patterning, once recognized, 
invited attempts at some kind of organization. To organize the patterns of each 
language into a total structure of that language, and to investigate and compare 
the kinds of structuralization, was not possible until much more work had been 
done around these patterns. What was done instead by Sapir and others was to 
classify patterns (case system etc.) and to classify language types on this basis. 
To a large extent this was what Sapir did in his famous classification of (North) 
American Indian languages into six major groups (169-78). It is clear from the 
considerations explicitly presented by Sapir in this article (and also from the 
difficulty of conceiving any discoverable genetic relation among some of the 


9 In Sapir and Swadesh, Nootka texts 236-9 (Philadelphia, 1939). 
10 As in Morris Swadesh and C. F. Voegelin, A problem in phonological alternation, Lg. 


15.7 (1939; written some years earlier). 
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families, for example in the ‘Hokan-Siouan’ group) that this classification is 
structural rather than genetic, though in many cases it suggests possible genetic 
connections that can be supported by further research. 

Sapir also proposed a general method of classifying languages on the basis of 
types of grammatical patterning (in his book Language), but neither he nor others 
followed it up. For since there was no organizing principle for all patternings, 
such as would arise out of an analysis of the full possibilities of linguistic pat- 
terning and of their structural interrelations, the classification work was a useful 
but temporary way of noting what formal features occur in languages, and 
which of them occur together. The classification results could not in themselves 
be used for any further work, except to suggest distant genetic relationships as 
in the American Indian classification. (In contrast, if a fully organized—though 
not necessarily one-dimensional—classification of complete language structures 
is ever achieved, the results would be useful for understanding the development 
of linguistic systems, for discovering the limitations and further possibilities 
of language-like systems, etc.) The piling up of research in distribution and its 
patternings has made it possible by now to talk about the place of one pattern 
relative to others, and about the way these fit into a whole structure. With more 
work of this type we may be able to say wherein and to what extent two lan- 
guages differ from each other, and thus approach a structural classificatory 
principle. ; 

Descriptive Function. This structural limitation did not affect the general lin- 
guistic approach that was made possible by recognition of patterning. Sapir’s 
patterning is an observable (distributional) fact which he can discover in his 
data and from which he can draw those methodological and psychological con- 
siderations which he cannot observe directly, such as function and relevance, 
or perception and individual participation. He can the more readily do this 
because his patterning is established not directly on distributional classification 
but on an analysis in depth of the way in which the various elements are used 
in the language. The ‘way the elements are used’ is equivalent to their distri- 
bution; but talking about such use gives a depth which is lacking in direct 
classification of environments. 

Thus Sapir uses the patterning of elements in order to express their function 
(their functional position within the language): ‘to say that a given phoneme 
is not sufficiently defined in articulatory acoustic terms but needs to be fitted 
into the total system of sound relations peculiar to the language is, at bottom, 
no more mysterious than to say that a club is not defined for us when it is said 
to be made of wood and to have such and such a shape and such and such di- 
mensions. We must understand why a roughly similar object, not so different 
to the eye, is no club at all ... To the naive speaker and hearer, sounds (i.e. 
phonemes)" do not differ as five-inch or six-inch entities differ, but as clubs 
and poles differ. If the phonetician discovers in the flow of actual speech some- 
thing that is neither “club” nor “pole”, he, as phonetician, has the right to 
set up a “halfway between club and pole” entity. Functionally, however, such 


11 Sapir means: sounds as phonemically heard (perceived, structured) by the naive 
speaker and hearer. 
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an entity is a fiction, and the naive speaker or hearer is not only driven by its 
relational behavior to classify it as a “club” or a “pole,” but actually hears and 
feels it as such’ (46-7).” 

Perception. In a related way, patterning is used as a basis for the structuring 
of perception. Sapir reports that English-speaking students often mistakenly 
hear p, t, or k instead of a final glottal stop; and after learning to recognize a 
glottal stop, they often mistakenly hear a glottal stop at the end of words ending 
in an accented short vowel (they write sme’ for sme). He then points out (59-60) 
that the second type of error is simply a more sophisticated form of the first. 
Since words ending in accented short vowel do not occur in English, the students 
who fail to recognize the glottal stop in sme’ cannot perceive the words as sme 
(since such words are out of their pattern) and therefore (selecting a consonant 
nearest ’) hear it as smek or the like. Later, when they know about glottal stops 
and hear sme, they can still perceive only a word ending in a consonant’ and 
(selecting a consonant nearest zero) hear it as sme’. 

This effect upon perception is claimed not only for such phonemic hearing, 
but also for the structuring of experience in terms of the morphological and 
vocabulary patterns of the language: ‘Even comparatively simple acts of per- 
ception are very much more at the mercy of the social [more exactly: linguistic] 
patterns called words than we might suppose. If one draws some dozen lines, 
for instance, of different shapes, one perceives them as divisible into such cate- 
gories as “straight,” “crooked,” “curved,” “‘zigzag” because of the classificatory 
suggestiveness of the linguistic terms themselves’ (162). 

System. Sapir goes on to recognize patterning as one of the basic characteristics 
of language: ‘Of all forms of culture, it seems that language is that one which 
develops fundamental patterns with relatively the most complete detachment 
from other types of cultural patterning’ (164). Had he used the descriptive 
word ‘consists of’ instead of the process word ‘develops’, he might have gone 
beyond this to add that we can even use this linguistic patterning to determine 
what is to be included in ‘language’. There are scattered bits of speech-like 
noises—coughing, crying, shrieking, laughing, clucking—which may or may not 
be considered part of ‘language’ on one basis or another, but which we count out 
of language because they do not fit into its detached patterning. 

Out of all this Sapir was able to make important generalizations about lan- 
guage as a system. Recognition of the detachment of linguistic patterning leads 
to the statement that ‘the patterning of language is to a very appreciable extent 
self-contained and not significantly at the mercy of intercrossing patterns of 
a non-linguistic type’ (165). This explicit talk about the fact of patterning 
makes possible the distinction between the grammar (specific pattern) and gram- 
maticalness (degree of patterning) of language: ‘In spite of endless differences 
of detail, it may justly be said that all grammars have the same degree of fixity 
One language may be more complex or difficult grammatically than another, 


12 Note ‘relational behavior’ for our ‘distribution’. The hearer might also classify it as a 
‘bad pole’, so that even if the difference between the halfway sound and the regular sounds 
is noticed and not lost, it is nevertheless referred to (i.e. structured in terms of) the func- 
tionally (distributionally) determined points of the pattern. 
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but there is no meaning whatever in the statement which is sometimes 
made that one language is more grammatical, or form bound, than another’ 
(9-10). 

From this, Sapir could go on to an interesting formulation of the adequacy 
of language. We all know the statement that any language can be used as the 
vehicle for expressing anything. Sapir removes the air of triviality from this by 
saying, ‘New cultural experiences frequently make it necessary to enlarge the 
resources of a language, but such enlargement is never an arbitrary addition 
to the materials and forms already present; it is merely a further application 
of principles already in use and ir iaany cases little more than a metaphorical 
extension of old terms and meanings’ (10). In other words, the adequacy of 
language is not simply definitional, but derives from the possibilities of extension 
and transference within the language structure, without either disregarding or 
destroying the structure. ‘The outstanding fact about any language is its formal 
completeness ... No matter what any speaker of it may desire to communicate, 
the language is prepared to do his work ... Formal completeness has nothing to 
do with the richness or the poverty of the vocabulary ... The unsophisticated 
natives, having no occasion to speculate on the nature of causation, have proba- 
bly no word that adequately translates our philosophic term “causation,” but 
this shortcoming is purely and simply a matter of vocabulary and of no interest 
whatever from the standpoint of linguistic form ...As a matter of fact, the 
causative relation ... is expressed only fragmentarily in our modern European 
languages ... [but] in Nootka ... there is no verb or verb form which has not 
its precise causative counterpart’ (153-5). Sapir might have continued here to 
point out that the work of language in communication and expression can be 
carried out both by grammatical form and by vocabulary (though with dif- 
ferent effect), since one can insert to cause to before any English verb somewhat 
as one can add a causative element to every Nootka verb." Hence what is im- 
portant is not so much the distinction between grammatical form and vocabulary, 
as the fact that the distribution of grammatical elements, and so the grammatical 
structure, can change in a continuous deformation (the structure at any one 
moment being virtually identical with the immediately preceding structure), 
and that vocabulary can be added without limit (and changed in meaning). 
What we have, therefore, as the basic adequacy of language is not so much the 
static completeness of its formal structure, but rather its completability, or 
more exactly its constructivity without limit. 


1.3. LANGUAGE AS SOCIAL activity. The fact of patterning. A person who is 
interested in the various kinds and relations of patternings, for their own sake, 
can establish pattern and structure as bland distributional arrangements, and 
thence move toward the mathematical investigation of the combinatorial pos- 
sibilities. Sapir, however, was interested in the fact of patterning, and what 


18 We omit here the important difference that an English verb by itself contrasts most 
immediately with the small class of affix combinations (e.g. verb plus -ed), and only sec- 
ondarily with a vast class of phrasal sequences in which that verb could be set (of which to 
cause to do so-and-so is one), while a Nootka verb by itself contrasts with a few specific 
combinations of verb plus affix (of which the causative affix is one), and only secondarily 
with the large class of phrasal sequences. 
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could be derived from the discovery that language was so patterned a bit of 

human behavior. This was not only because Sapir was above all an anthropolo- 

gist, but also because of the particular development in linguistic science at the 
time. 

From de Saussure to the Prague Circle and Sapir and Bloomfield, the fact 
of patterning was the overshadowing interest. In the later work of this period 
in linguistics we find attempts to analyze and classify these patterns, but the 
big result was still the very existence of structure. This was the big advance in 
several sciences at the time. In the late depression years, when neither admiration 
of Russia nor war preparations in America had as yet obscured the scientific 
and social results of Karl Marx, Leonard Bloomfield remarked to me that in 
studying Das Kapital he was impressed above all with the similarity between 
Marx’s treatment of social behavior and that of linguistics. In both cases, he 
said, the activities which people were carrying out in terms of their own life 
situations (but in those ways which were socially available) turned out to con- 
stitute tight patterns that could be described independently of what people 
were about. In language, they communicate, or pronounce words they have 
heard, but with the descriptive result of maintaining a patterned contrast be- 
tween various subclasses of verbs or the like. In economic behavior, they may 
do various things just in order to make profit, but with the descriptive result 
that the producing population becomes increasingly removed from control over 
its production. Sapir saw this fact of patterning even more clearly—in language, 
in culture, and later in personality. Throughout his writings one sees how im- 
pressed he was with this fact, one which was also being stressed at the time 
(but with less happy success) in other social sciences. In his comments about 
language as patterned behavior he reached the heights of his subtlety, and 
pioneered a form of research which few have as yet taken up. 

Talking as part of behavior. About the very act of talking he says: ‘While 
it may be looked upon as a symbolic system which reports or refers to or other- 
wise substitutes for direct experience, it does not as a matter of actual behavior 
stand apart from or run parallel to direct experience but completely interpene- 
trates with it ... It is this constant interplay between language and experience 
which removes language from the cold status of such purely and simply symbolic 
systems as mathematical symbolism or flag signaling ... It is because it is learned 
early and piecemeal, in constant association with the color and the requirements 
of actual contexts, that language, in spite of its quasi-mathematical form, is 
rarely a purely referential organization’ (11-2). This understanding of the rela- 
tion of language to other experience is involved also in the view that psycho- 
logical suggestion (and, in extreme form, hypnotism) is in essence the same as 
talking. In The psychology of human conflict (174), E. T. Guthrie says: ‘Sug- 
gestibility is the result of learning a language. When we acquire any language, 
such acquisition lies in associating the sounds of the language with action. The 
use of suggestion is merely the use of these acquired cues ... There is no essential 
difference between causing a man to perform some act by suggestion and causing 
him to perform that act by request.’ Arthur Jenness amplifies:'* ‘In the past, 


14 Hypnotism 496 (where the Guthrie quotation is given in full) = Chap. 15 of J. MeV. 
Hunt (ed.), Personality and the behavior disorders, Vol. 1. 
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the subject has been drowsy when the word “drowsy” has been spoken, and the 
state of drowsiness has thereby become conditioned to the word “drowsy”. The 
word “drowsy” repeated later under the proper circumstances tends to elicit 
drowsiness.’ 

Sapir’s point has the merit that instead of referring language back to an un- 
defined and dangerously over-used ‘symbolism’, he presents it as a direct item 
of behavior, associated with other behavior: ‘If language is in its analyzed form 
a symbolic system of reference, it is far from being merely that if we consider 
the psychologic part that it plays in continuous behavior’ (12).'* In order to 
treat of the ‘symbolic’ character of language, he says that symbols ‘begin with 
situations in which a sign" is disassociated from its context’ (566); and he adds, 
‘Even comparatively simple forms of behavior are far less directly functional 
than they seem to be, but include in their motivation unconscious and even 
unacknowledged impulses, for which the behavior must be looked upon as a 
symbol’ (566-7). Language, then, is just an extreme type (and a physiologically 
and structurally separable portion) of the associations and dissociations that 
occur in all behavior. 

Sapir goes on to distinguish two characteristics (and origins, and types) of 
symbols: the ‘substitute for some more closely intermediating type of behavior’, 
and the ‘condensation of energy’ (565-6). His first or ‘referential’ symbolism, 
like telegraphic ticking, is the one we all know in science and technology;! his 
second, like the washing ritual of an obsessive, is that which occurs in psycho- 
analysis. In ordinary behavior, and even in language, both are blended.'® 

Forms and meanings. Sapir’s interest in language as patterned behavior, in 
some respects continuous (associated) with other behavior and in some respects 


16 This was published in 1933. The novelty of this view may be seen from the fact that in 
1929 Sapir had given it a more traditional formulation: ‘If I shove open a door in order to 
‘enter a house, the significance of the act lies precisely in its allowing me to make an easy 
entry. But if I ‘‘knock at the door,’ a little reflection shows that the knock itself does not 
open the door for me. It serves merely as a sign that somebody is to come to open it for me’ 
(163-4). His later understanding would suggest that the knock can be viewed instead as a 
tool, an indirect step in the course of getting the door opened (like the stick with which 
Kohler’s ape knocks down the banana, or the lever with which we pry up a rock). It is part 
of the continuous behavior which makes the person inside unlock the door for us, or which 
makes him ready for our intrusion. It is not a ‘substitute for shoving’ but rather the equiva- 
lent for shoving in a society where people are customarily apprised of a visitor’s arrival. 
In social situations where this is not customary (as among intimates), one indeed opens the 
door without knocking. 

16 For ‘sign’ we should say: any associated behavior, such as a noise. 

17 Note Martin Joos’s statement of it in the last paragraph of his paper Description of 
language design, Jour. Acoustic Soc. America 22.707 (1950). 

18 It is conceivable that there might have been yet another element of symbolism in 
language, if the noise behavior that became dissociated had had such a relation to the situ- 
ation with which it was associated as would be independently arrived at by every speaker 
(or by every speaker in the given culture). Such associations occur in onomatopoetic ele- 
ments (14), and they would have made words more a matter of individual expression than 
of arbitrary social learning. Sapir found some traces of such phonetic symbolism by a neat 
use of the methods of experimental psychology; part of this work appears in the present 
volume (61-72), part is as yet unpublished. 
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dissociated from it (symbolic), enabled him to use readily the morphological 
approach current at the time. Grammars were usually organized not only on the 
basis of the formal (distributional) relations of elements,!® but also on the basis 
of the major relations between form and meaning—such as whether there are 
gender or tense paradigms. Sapir accepted this as a. basis for grammatical de- 
scription, and used it in distinguishing language types. 

This kind of consideration is quite different from the purely formal one. The 
formal typology would note to what extent linguistic elements have positional 
variants (i.e. environmentally determined alternants), what kinds of combina- 
tions of classes there are to be found, at what points in the structure we find 
domains of varying lengths (as against unit length of operand), and the like. 
The form-meaning typology notes the importance of noun classification on the 
basis of gender, or the like; to this Sapir added the criterion of ‘the expression 
of fundamental syntactic relations as such versus their expression in necessary 
combination with notions of a concrete order. In Latin, for example, the notion 
of the subject of a predicate is never purely expressed in a formal sense, because 
there is no distinctive symbol for this relation. It is impossible to render it with- 
out at the same time defining the number and gender of the subject of the sen- 
tence’ (21). 

The correlation of form and meaning is, however, only one side of linguistic 
typology. It can tell us whether certain meanings are always either explicitly 
included or explicitly excluded (like the plural in book ~ books), or are unde- 
fined when absent (as in Kwakiutl, where nothing is indicated about number if 
no explicit plural morpheme is given). It can tell whether some meanings are 
very frequently indicated, as any paradigmatic morpheme like the English plural 
would be. It can tell what meanings are expressed together, as in the Latin 
example cited above. But the differences are largely in degree. As Sapir. recog- ° 
nized, even a meaning which is not paradigmatically expressed can be expressed 
in any given language, even though absence of the morpheme would not then 
mean presence of its paradigmatically contrasted meaning (as absence of -s indi- 
cates singular, or absence of -ed and the will-class indicates present). The fact 
that a particular meaning is expressed as a grammatical category (rather than, 
say, in a separate noun) is of interest to cultural history (443), but is not essen- 
tially different from having the meaning expressed by any morpheme, of any 
class (100). 

Which meanings or kinds of meaning are expressed by which kinds of struc- 
tural elements (paradigmatic sets, large open classes like nouns, etc.) is never- 
theless of considerable interest in discussing a language as social behavior. It 
may affect perception, and may in part determine what can be efficiently said 
in that language. Sapir pointed out, for example, that the Nootka translation 
for The stone falls would be grammatically equivalent to Jt stones down (some- 
thing like the difference between Rain is falling and It’s raining), and com- 
mented that such differences show a ‘relativity of the form of thought’ (159). . 


19 F.g. what large open classes there were (such as stems, or distinct verb and noun clas- 
ses) which occurred with small closed classes (such as affixes, or distinct verb and noun 
affixes in various environmental subclasses). 
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Meanings. This line of interest led to research of a purely semantic character. 
Around 1930, Sapir wrote three long semantic papers as preliminary researches 
toward an international auxiliary language: Totality (Language Monograph 
No. 6); The expression of the ending-point relation in English, French, and 
German (in collaboration with Morris Swadesh; Language Monograph No. 10); 
and Grading (reprinted here on pp. 122-49). We can distinguish several problems 
in these investigations. First, there was some analysis of the purely semantic 
relations among the meanings themselves. For example, Sapir says: ‘Grading as 
a psychological process precedes measurement and counting... The term four 
means something only when it is known to refer to a number which is “less than” 
certain others’ (122). And farther on: ‘Judgments of ‘more than” and “less 
than” may be said to be based on perceptions of “‘envelopment”’’ (i.e. of suc- | 
cessively inclusive bounds). Such analysis could be aided by the abstract study 
of relations in mathematics and logic (as in the relation between order and quan- 
tity which is involved on p. 124), and perhaps also by investigations along the 
lines of experimental psychology into basic (not culturally determined) percep- 
tion and behavior. 

Second, we find analysis of the precise meanings of the relevant words of a 
given language. Sapir was always an artist at bringing out the complexities of 
meanings hidden in a particular word, or in someone’s use of the word in a given 
situation. Here he does this in a more formal way. He shows, for example, that 
there are two different uses of good, near, and other grading terms (126-8): 
referred to an absolute norm (e.g. brilliant, or better in Thanks. This one ts better) ; 
and referred to comparison (e.g. better in My pen is better than yours, but I confess 
that both are bad); note that one wouldn’t say A is more brilliant than B, but both 
are stupid. In this second category we have good in the sense of of what quality 
(How good is it? Oh, very bad), and near in the sense of at what distance (How 
near was he? Still quite far). Similarly, he points out that many grading terms 
‘color the judgment with their latent affect of approval or disapproval (e.g. ‘‘as 
much as” smuggles in a note of satisfaction; “only” and “hardly” tend to voice 
disappointment)’ (139).?° 

Third, from his analysis of the total meanings which are expressed in each 
word, Sapir isolates various factors of meaning, chiefly the following: the dis- 


20 Tt is always possible, of course, to overlook various environmental factors in analyz- 
ing the meanings of words. Sapir says (140): ‘if a quantitative goal is to be reached by 
increase, say ‘‘ten pages of reading,’’ more than necessarily has an approving ring (e.g., “‘I 
have already read more than three pages,’’ though it may actually be less than four), less 
than a disapproving ring (e.g., ‘‘1 have only read less than eight pages,’’ though it may ac- 
tually be more than seven). On the other hand, if the quantitative goal is to be reached 
by decrease, say “‘no more reading to do,”’ more than has a disapproving ring (e.g., ‘‘l have 
still more than three pages to do,”’ though actually less than four remain to be done), less 
than an approving ring (e.g., “‘I have less than eight pages to do,’’ though more than seven 
pages remain to be done out of a total of ten).’—If the form of the verb were taken into 
consideration here, it might be possible to show that the approving ring comes from the 
conjunction of more with the past tense and less with to do, the disapproving ring from more 
plus to do and less plus the past tense. To isolate the ‘affect in grading’, which Sapir seeks 
here, we extract an element ‘approval’ out of more plus past and less plus future, and an 
element ‘disapproval’ out of the opposite combinations. 
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tinction between grading with reference to a norm and grading with reference 
to terms of comparison (125-6), noted above; open and closed gamuts of grading 
with one central or two end norms (127-30); reversible and irreversible sets 
(132-3) ; direction of increase or decrease (and also goal) implied in the grading 
word, as in good : betier versus good : less good (134-5, exemplified in fn. 20 above); 
the intrusion of affect in regard to the grade (and the goal) (139-44, and cf. fn. 
20 above). Such isolating of ‘elements of meaning’ is not subject to the usual 
criticisms directed against semantic work, because it is an empirical linguistic 
investigation. It does not derive elements of meaning from some deductive sys- 
tem of presumed basic meanings, but discovers what elements can be separated 
out from the total meaning of each word; and it discovers this by comparing the 
various words of a semantic set, by seeing the linguistic environment in which 
these occur, and the social situation or meaning of each use. 

All these investigations involving meaning, when carried out with the kind of 
approach that Sapir used, have validity and utility. The formal analysis of 
language is an empirical discovery of the same kinds of relations and combina- 
tions which are devised in logic and mathematics; and their empirical discovery 
in language is of value because languages contain (or suggest) more complicated 
types of combination than people have invented for logic. In much the same 
way, we have here an empirical discovery of elements of meaning in natural 
languages, instead of the seemingly hopeless task of inventing basic elements of 
meaning in speculative abstract semantics.” True, the particular elements we 
obtain depend on the languages considered and upon the degree and type of 
_ analysis. But it serves as a beginning, to suggest what kind of elements can be 
isolated and arranged in varied patterns, which ones can be combined within a 
single morpheme (with what effect), what would result from expressing some of 
them in grammatical forms and others in ordinary words, and so on. We thus 
obtain both a picture of how meanings are expressed in languages, and a sug- 
gestion of how other ways can be constructed. 

Communication and expression. Having surveyed the relation of talking to 
other behavior, and the meaning of talk, we turn now to the place that talking 
occupies in the life of a person—what might be called the function of speech. 

Sapir points out that talking fills various functions beside communication. 
There is first the direct expressive effect to oneself of talking and of the way one 
talks. To this Sapir adds the symbol of social solidarity that is expressed by 
having speech forms in common—in the nicknames of a family, in professional 
cant, in all sorts of small and large common-interest groups: ‘No one is entitled 
to say “trig” or “math” who has not gone through such familiar and painful 
experiences as a high school or undergraduate student ... A self-made mathema- 
tician has hardly the right to use the word “math” in referring to his own in- 
terests because the student overtones of the word do not properly apply to him’ 
(16). Finally, because of the dissociated character of language, there is ‘the im- 


21 As is well known, logic and especially semantics are also based in part upon the lan- 
guage of their practitioners, and are limited by their linguistic experience. However, this 
linguistic basis is not explicit because usually unacknowledged; narrow because usually 
limited to European languages; and arbitrary because not subject to explicit empirical and 
analytic techniques or to controls. 
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portant role which language plays as a substitute means of expression for those 
individuals who have a greater than normal difficulty in adjusting to the en- 
vironment in terms of primary action patterns’ (18). Such functions of language, 
though episodically mentioned by linguists, merit further study, even though 
these functions are often filled more adequately by other behavior—gesture, 
symbol, art, and the like. As a method of communicating, however, no other 
behavior compares with language. Writing originated as an independent method 
of communicating, but Sapir points out that ‘true progress in the art of writing 
lay in the virtual abandonment of the principle with which it originally started’ 
(13): the pictorial and direct symbolization of experience was replaced by sym- 
bolization of words; and we may add that in most systems the direct aymbolise- 
tion of words was veplagit by signs for the sounds of speech. 

Of non-verbal communication, such as railroad lights or wigwagging, he adds 
that ‘while they are late in developing in the history of society, they are very 
much less complex in structure than language itself’ (107). This statement holds 
only in certain senses. It is true that each field of mathematics, and all of them 
together, can deal with but a small range of subjects. And the symbols and 
statements (equations) and sequences of statements of mathematics may each, 
taken individually, be less complex than those of language. But the possibility 
of including the results (output) of one relational statement into the terms of 
another, by means of successive definitions, makes it possible for mathematical 
statements to carry a far greater communication load than linguistic statements 
on the same subjects: compare any mathematical formula but the most trivial 
with its translation into English. Furthermore, developments in electrical circuit 
systems, in electronic control instruments, and in electronic computers open the 
possibility of highly complicated activities equivalent to communication. The 
ultimate communicational operation in these instruments is simpler than in 
mathematics (and much simpler than the countless experiential associations of 
language), since it is generally reducible to yes—no (closing or opening a circuit) 
or to a distribution of a given current as among several branches in the circuit 
(depending on the resistance of each branch). Nevertheless, the innumerable 
possible lay-outs of paths, and the rapid and numerous occurrences of the basic 
operation, may enable these instruments to carry more complex communication 
than language can, within a limited range of subject-matter. 

Sapir notes, indeed, that non-verbal communication may be more useful even 
when it is not more complex (or because it can be more simple); namely ‘where 
it is desired to encourage the automatic nature of the response. Because language 
is extraordinarily rich in meaning, it sometimes becomes a little annoying or 
even dangerous to rely upon it where only a simple this or that, or yes or no, is 
expected to be the response’ (107). 

Behind the discussion of language as a method of communication lies the less 
important but still relevant question of just how much of language-like com- 
munication is language proper. This is largely the question of the intonations 
and gestures which occur with speech. Sapir says: ‘The consistent message de- 
livered by language symbolism in the narrow sense may flatly contradict the 
message communicated by the synchronous system of gestures, consisting of 
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movements of the hands and head, intonations of the voice, and breathing sym- 
bolisms. The former system may be entirely conscious, the latter entirely uncon- 
scious. Linguistic, as opposed to gesture, communication tends to be the official 
and socially accredited one’ (105). 

While all this is quite true, a few cautions may be in place. Some of the intona- 
tions may be reducible to patterned sequences of a few contrasting tones (tone 
phonemes), and may thus be considered morphemes no less than the ordinary 
morphemes with which they occur: in English this may be true of the assertion 
or command intonations, but not of the ones for excitement or for irony. 

This means that the question of which intonations are part of language and 
which are gestural sounds is simply the question of which of them can be de- 
scribed like the other elements of language—as combinations and sequences of 
phonemic elements (in this case phonemic tones). In turn, this means that at 
least some of the distinction befween gesture and language is a matter of the 
linguist’s methods of analysis. This is not to say that the distinction is not im- 
portant. The fact that ordinary morphemes and some intonations can be de- 
scribed as fixed combinations of fixed phonemic elements, while other intonations 
and all gestures cannot be so described, reflects a difference in the explicitness 
and type of use of these two groups of communicational (and expressive) ac- 
tivities. 

For the linguist, one group is language, the other is not. For the hearer and the 
speaker the difference may be one of degree, with decreasing awareness and 
explicitness as we go from morpheme to morpheme-like intonations to other 
intonations and gestures. But there is still considerable awareness of gesture and 
intonation, which most people can understand with nicety. And there is often 
great unawareness of the ‘accredited’ linguistic communication and expression, 
as when a person reveals his attitudes or wishes by what we call his ‘natural 
choice of words’ (with or without the hearer’s understanding of what lies behind 
this choice). 

The decision of what to include in the linguistic structure rests with the 
linguist, who has to work out that structure, and is simply a matter of what can 
be fitted into a structure of the linguistic type. The question of what activities 
constitute what kind of communication is largely an independent one, and is 
answered by observing the kind of use people make of the various communica- 
tional and expressive activities. 

Constructed language. So far the description and analysis. It is fine to do this 
for its own sake. It is fine to obtain from this work generalizations and predic- 
tions about language, or interconnections with more general problems about the 
patterning of behavior. However, the linguist who has all these results in his 
hands is also able to construct something with it, to synthesize something by 
means of his knowledge. He can carry out critiques of people’s language and 
communication activities, showing what is being effected by them, or how they 
fall short by one standard or another. He can use his particular analytic experi- 
ence in devising combinatorial techniques, not only of linguistic material. He 
can try to construct a communication system (and perhaps a representation 
system) more efficient and free than existing languages. 
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This last is always an attractive task to any linguist who is interested in the 
productive potentialities of his work. It is little wonder that Jespersen and Sapir, 
two linguists who were avidly interested in life and in their work, were each con- 
cerned with the construction of a superior language. 

The most obvious source of interest lay in the need for international communi- 
cation. Because Sapir’s anthropological horizons were naturally wider than Jes- 
persen’s, the problem was more complicated for him because ‘international’ 
meant for him more than just the western world: ‘As the Oriental peoples be- 
come of more and more importance in the modern world, the air of sanctity that 
attaches to English or German or French is likely to seem less and less a thing 
to be taken for granted, and it is not at all unlikely that the triumph of the 
international language movement will owe much to the Chinaman’s and the 
Indian’s indifference to the vested interests of Europe’ (119). Furthermore, an 
international language meant more than a pidgin auxiliary: ‘It is perfectly true 
that for untold generations to come an international language must be auxiliary, 
must not attempt to set itself up against the many languages of the folk, but it 
must for all that be a free powerful expression of its own, capable of all work 
that may reasonably be expected of language’ (113). Special audiences for it 
already exist, as in the ‘social unity’ of the scattered scientific world (108); but 
Sapir recognized the social blocks: ‘Any consciously constructed international 
language has to deal with the great difficulty of not being felt to represent a 
distinctive people or culture. Hence the learning of it is of very little symbolic 
significance for the average person’ (31). Under possible future political circum- 
stances, however, such a language might conversely be ‘protected by the power- 
ful negative fact that it cannot be interpreted as the symbol of any localism or 
nationality’ (113). And Sapir’s comment quoted above about the possible effect 
of the Asiatics on the establishment of an international language is an example 
of the kind of social need which alone would bring such a language into currency. 

The need for a language of international communication arises not only from 
the fact that communication without it may be impossible (where people do not 
know each other’s language), but also from the fact that it may be inefficient 
(where one depends on translation, interpreters, or one’s limited knowledge of 
a foreign tongue). We are here dealing with the question of information loss in 
translation. On this subject Sapir says: ‘To pass from one language to another 
is psychologically parallel to passing from one geometrical system of reference 
to another. The environing world which is referred to is the same for either 
language; the world of points is the same in either frame of reference. But the 
formal method of approach to the expressed item of experience, as to the given 
point of space, is so different that the resulting feeling of orientation can be the 
same neither in the two languages nor in the two frames of reference’ (153). 

There is however a difference between the two cases. One might claim that 
what is said in one geometric frame (or language) is different from what is said 
in another, or that the relation of the given information to its universe (or to 
other bits of information) is different in one from its translation in the other. 
Still, any identification of a point or relation in, say, Cartesian coordinates can 
be given completely in, say, polar coordinates, and conversely (though the ‘trans- 
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lation’ may be more complicated than the original statement). This does not in 
general hold for language translation. Except for relatively simple parts of the 
physical world (like the smaller numbers), or very explicitly described parts of 
it (like the set-up of a scientific experiment), we cannot get a description of the 
physical world except as variously perceived by the speakers of one language 
or another.” It is therefore not in general possible to see how two language sys- 
tems depart from their common physical world, but only how they depart from 
each other. The question of translation is the question of correcting for the dif- 
ference between the two systems. But neither system can be referred to an abso- 
lute physical system (as is possible in the case of scientific terminology), nor is 
there at present any general method for establishing equivalence relations among 
them (as can be done among geometric frames of reference). Therefore it does 
not seem possible to establish a general method for determining the information 
loss in translating from one language to another, as Wiener would do on the basis 
of his measure of ‘amount of information’.” 

These two types of difficulty in international communication may have been 
the major stimulus to the many attempts at forming auxiliary languages. To 
Sapir, however, as to some linguists and logicians, there was also the incentive 
of fashioning a superior language system. He was well aware of the limitations 
of our language, which both narrows our perception and prevents us from ex- 
pressing adequately some of the things we have perceived: ‘As our scientific 
experience grows we must learn to fight the implications of language ... No mat- 
ter how sophisticated our modes of interpretation become, we never really get 
beyond the projection and continuous transfer of relations suggested by the 
forms of our speech. After all, to say “Friction causes such and such a result” 
is not very different from saying ‘“The grass waves in the wind’’’ (10-1). He 
was also able to show that linguistic systems are much less satisfactory than 
might appear: ‘The fact that a beginner in English has not many paradigms to 
learn gives him a feeling of absence of difficulty ... [but] behind a superficial 
appearance of simplicity there is concealed a perfect hornet’s nest of bizarre and 
arbitrary usages ... We can “give a person a shove” or “a push’, but we cannot 
“give him a move”... We can “give one help”, but we “give obedience”’, not 
“obey” ... “To put out of danger” is formally analogous to “to put out of school”, 


2 See E. Sapir and M. Swadesh, American Indian grammatical categories, Word 2.103-12 
(1946)—an item not included in the bibliography. On p. 111 Swadesh quotes a perfectly 
valid note of Sapir’s: ‘Naiveté of imagining that any analysis of experience is dependent on 
pattern expressed in language. Lack of case or other category no indication of lack func- 
tionally ... In any given context involving use of language, lang. response is not to be split 
up into its elements grammatically nor sensorimotorly but kept as unit in contextual pat- 
tern.’ Elsewhere, however, Sapir says: ‘The “‘real world”’ is to a large extent unconsciously 
built up on the language habits of the group ... The worlds in which different societies live 
are distinct worlds, not merely the same world with different labels attached’ (162). There 
is no contradiction here, since the ‘environing world’ is the physical world, whereas the 
‘real world’, in quotes, is also called ‘social reality’ (162) and constitutes the physical world 
as socially perceived: ‘Even the simplest environmental influence is either supported or 
transformed by social forces’ (89); ‘The physical environment is reflected in language only 
insofar as it has been influenced by social forces’ (90). 

*3 Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics, Chap. 3, esp. 75-9. 
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but here too the analogy is utterly misleading, unless, indeed, one defines school 
as a form of danger’ (114-5). 

Because of his sensitivity to these limitations, Sapir had in mind ‘an engine of 
expression which is logically defensible at every point and which tends to cor- 
respond to the rigorous spirit of modern science’ (112). He pointed out that the 
inadequacies of language systems have led to the development of separate sys- 
tems of symbolism in mathematics and symbolic logic (118). The problem was 
therefore one of constructing a language system which by its structure would 
avoid ambiguities and inefficiencies, would be a conformable vehicle for our 
present scientific understandings, and would be able to change with growth of 
our understanding. However, there may well be a distinction between the con- 
struction of an international language for flexible use in ordinary life, and that 
of a scientific language which would not only express in its structure the various 
types of relations, of operations and operands, known to science, but would also 
have the truth-value retention of a logical system.™ 

The program called for a language that would be easy to learn for people 
coming with the background of the existing languages, and that would be as 
simple as possible in its structure, while selecting the kind of structure that would 
fit the scientific understanding of the world. Because these were his interests, 
Sapir did not try to construct a language, like Jespersen’s Novial, but tried 
rather to find out what should go into the construction of such a language. Even 
his investigation of phonetic symbolism is relevant here, as showing what mean- 
ings might be less arbitrarily expressed by particular sounds. The investigations 
which he made specifically for the International Auxiliary Language Association 
were the semantic papers mentioned above, which would show how useful or 
harmful it was to have certain meanings expressed together within a morpheme, 
and what component factors of meaning could be extracted from given words 
by seeing how they are used. The questions of what meanings could be conveni- 
ently expressed by what kinds of structural elements, and of what patternings 
and formal structures were possible, were not touched by Sapir. 


1.4. CHANGE IN LANGUAGE. Sapir’s tendency toward analysis in depth, which 
he could express within descriptive linguistics by means of the process type of 
formulation, led also to the historical investigation of patterned features. In the 
process formulation, time was not involved, and depth was a matter of various 
analytic layers of the system. We now consider investigations in which depth 
was a matter of historical time, of various successive forms of the system through 
time. 

A descriptive pattern can of course be viewed as being just an interesting 
arrangement of the data. However, since Sapir saw it as the result of various 
distributional processes (such as protective mechanisms) among the elements, 


* For an example of how particular logical relations can be built into a constructed 
language, consider the ‘newspeak’ of George Orwell’s novel Nineteen eighty-four. One of 
the distributional features which is only lightly suggested in his system is the technique 
(not unknown in our real languages) of letting opposites equal or replace each other in cer- 
tain environments, with the result that no distinction between opposites (say between war 
and peace) can be made in the language. 
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he could readily see it also as the result of various historical processes affecting 
the elements. An instance is the historical addition of a glottal stop between 
morpheme-final vowel and morpheme-initial vowel in the example cited earlier: 
in terms of descriptive process, the ? in -V + V- was based on a descriptively 
prior absence of -VV-; in terms of history the ? in -V + V- may actually have 
been a late development, due analogically to the absence of -VV-. 

A detailed example of this is the discussion of glottalized continuants in cer- 
tain west-coast languages. After making it clear that all or most of the types 
y, Ww, m, and m are distinct phonemes in the languages under consideration, 
Sapir points out that they are ‘so singular that it is tempting to seek evidence 
accounting for their origin’ (226-7). Their singularity is partly distributional 
(in Navaho, these alone of all consonants do not occur as word-initial), partly 
morphophonemic (in Navaho, these occur in morphemic environments which 
can be otherwise shown to have once contained a d morpheme, 228-9). For 
Wakashan (Nootka and Kwakiutl), he shows that these consonants go back to 
coalescences of ? or h with neighboring continuants (244); the argument is far 
too involved and detailed to be summarized here (230-44). In the course of his 
analysis, Sapir shows that additional glottalized continuants probably existed 
once in Wakashan (231), and that Boas’ ‘hardening’ process is not the opposite 
of his ‘softening’ but is simply a glottalized softening (233). The whole recon- 
struction, based on comparative evidence, is then used to suggest that when 
phonetically ‘weak’ consonants drop they may leave influences in neighboring 
phonemes, i.e. that they are absorbed rather than dropped (244). With this 
background, Sapir than reconstructs Indo-European laryngeal bases out of vari- 
ous sets of irregular cognates (245-50), by explaining the various consonanta] 
irregularities as regular reflexes of the effect of lost laryngeals (i.e. of their ab- 
sorption). 

The same methods of investigation are apparent in the famous series of articles 
on word cognates and word borrowings in Indo-European, Semitic, and other 
Mediterranean languages, which began to appear in 1934. Two of these are re- 
printed here (285-8, 294-302) ; all are of course listed in the bibliography. Studies 
of loanwords were prominent in this series, because they made it possible to 
consider the effect of each language system on the form of the word, and to ex- 
plain otherwise unexplained forms. These papers, together with that on ghet- 
talized continuants, are masterpieces of brilliant association, bringing together 
all sorts of apparently unrelated data, and of meticulous responsibility to every 
possibly relevant consideration or counter-argument. To discuss what Sapir does 
in them would take as much space as the original articles; only a careful reading 
can reveal their remarkable craftsmanship. Some aspects of the method of work 
used in them, however, will be discussed in Part 4 below. 

Much of this brilliance and craftsmanship went into Sapir’s painstaking work 
on Tocharian, which was one of his main projects during those years, and most 
of which is as yet unpublished. 

In addition to all this work, which was of a unique character and bore the 
stamp of his personality, Sapir also carried out standard work in comparative lin- 
guistics, as for example in the Encyclopaedia Britannica article on Philology, 
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or in The concept of phonetic law as tested in primitive languages by Leonard 
Bloomfield (73-82), in which he presented Bloomfield’s Algonkian reconstructions 
and his own Athabascan ones. 

Sapir being what he was, he not only carried out historical linguistic investi- 
gations but also made historical linguistic interpretations. In his book Language 
(Chapter 7), he suggested that similarities among genetically related languages 
which were too late for their common ancestry, but which could not easily be 
explained as diffusion, might be explained by a ‘drift’ which occurs in each of 
these languages independently of the other but along parallel lines of develop- 
ment. This view has been generally questioned and disregarded by linguists, 
although data that may support it are not lacking.”® Sapir granted that such drift 
could be explained only on the basis of what he sometimes called ‘configurational 
pressure’ in the structure with which each of the sister languages started. That 
is to say, the parent structure may have contained certain imbalances or irregu- 
larities, or may otherwise have favored the occurrence of certain changes rather 
than others; and as this structure developed in various separate places (in what 
became the various daughter languages) it underwent some of these structurally 
favored changes in several places independently of each other. Elsewhere, Sapir 
uses the concept of drift, i.e. of structural favoring as a source of change, to 
explain the bulk of changes—differentiating ones as well as parallel ones (23). 
Little, however, can be done with this concept until we can say what kind of 
structure favors what kind of change in it, i.e. until we can specify ‘configura- 
tional pressure’ and then test to see if it operates. 

In addition to this tentative suggestion about the direction of linguistic change, 
Sapir commented on the even more general problem of the rate of change. There 
have been various conditional suggestions, as for example that languages with 
tightly knit structures (e.g. Semitic) change more slowly than those with looser 
structures (e.g., in comparison, Indo-European). To this Sapir added the general 
statement that all languages change much more slowly than culture (26-7) and 
at a more even rate (433),?° although he thought that changes in both rates might 
be interconnected: ‘The rapid development of culture in western Europe during 
the last 2000 years has been synchronous with what seems to be unusually rapid 
changes in language’ (102). He then used this statement for a possible explana- 
tion of why there is no structural correlation between the patterning of language 
and the patterning of culture: even if there was once a ‘more definite association 
between cultural and linguistic form, ‘the different character and rate of change 
in linguistic cultural phenomena ... would in the long run very materially disturb 
and ultimately entirely eliminate such an association’ (101, also 26 and 102). 


2. CULTURE 


Sapir’s primary standing was as an anthropologist; but since the bulk of his 
technical work was in linguistics, his understanding of culture was affected by 


*6 Cf. Zellig S. Harris, Development of the Canaanite dialects 99-100 (New Haven, 1939). 

26 An echo of this appearsin the work of Sapir’sstudent Morris Swadesh on rate of vocab- 
ulary change. Cf. in particular his Salish investigations, carried out under the auspices of 
the Boas Collection in the American Philosophical Society Library, and published in Salish 
internal relationships, IJAL 16.157-67 (1950). 
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the experience gained from analyzing language. It was quite natural to transfer 
this experience, because he dealt with language as an item of culture (166). There 
are other though less central ways of treating linguistic material: as a separate set 
of physiological actions (in experimental or articulatory phonetics), as a prob- 
lem in hearing and in acoustic engineering (in acoustic linguistics), as an example 
of combinatorial relations (and other problems of mathematical logic). Sapir did 
not deal with these. He did not even deal with the technical analogs between 
the structure of language and the structure of music, though he was deeply 
interested and proficient in music, and though it is very natural to think of 
analyzing thematic patterning, phrasing, and the like in music with the tech- 
niques developed for language.” 

The central aspects of language with which he dealt involved basically the 
same problems as culture: the behavior of individuals along lines that are pat- 
terned for the whole social group (see his ‘psychology’ in Part 3 below); the 
patterned relations that can be seen among items of language, and among items 
of culture (e.g. phonemics); the way linguistic forms are used (linguistic usage 
as an example of custom, 366; the modification of words as a mocking technique 
in the article Abnormal types of speech in Nootka, 179-96); diffusion (as in the 
loanword articles); historical change, where not only is the process of change 
closely related for language and for culture, but also specific changes in one may 
be related to changes in the other and may throw light upon them (as in the mon- 
ograph on time perspective, cf. 432-3). 

In addition, cultural and speech behavior simply occur esas and are dis- 


tinguished from each other by the linguist and the ethnologist more than by the 
people whose actions are being studied. ‘Some day the attempt to master a 
primitive culture without the help of the language of its society will seem as 
amateurish as the labors of a historian who cannot handle the original documents 
of the civilization which he is describing’ (162). 


2.1. CULTURAL PATTERNING. This argument—that conditions and actions are 
to be treated in culture only in terms of their relation to other items of the cul- 
ture—truns closely parallel to the argument made in the article Sound patterns 
in language. This applies even to the question of what environmental items are 
included in the culture: ‘The mere existence of a certain type of animal in the 
physical environment of a people does not suffice to give rise to a linguistic sym- ~ 
bol referring to it. It is necessary that the animal be known by the members of 
the group in common and that they have some interest, however slight, in it’ (90). 
And it applies to the question of what actions are cultural: ‘Ordinarily the char- 
acteristic rhythm of breathing of a given individual is looked upon as a matter 
for strictly individual definition. But if the emphasis shifts to the consideration 
of a certain manner of breathing as due to good form or social tradition or some 
other principle that is usually given a social context, then the whole subject of 
breathing at once ceases to be a merely individual concern and takes on the 
appearance of a social pattern’ (546). Compare the argument in the article on 


27 His writings on music dealt with its relation to poetry rather than to linguistic struc- 
ture. See for example his article The musical foundations of verse, JEGP 20.213-28 (1921). 
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sound patterns, that the sound of blowing out a candle is not speech whereas 
the rather similar wh sound is speech (33-4). 

Similarly, a distinction is drawn between innovation (non-cultural) and fash- 
ion (cultural): ‘If there is a shortage of silk and it becomes customary to sub- 
stitute cotton for silk ... such an enforced change of material, however important 
economically or aesthetically, does not constitute a true change of fashion ... If 
people persist in using the cotton material even after silk has once more become 
available, a new fashion has arisen’ (374). Just as a sound in one language may 
have quite a different phonemic place from a similar sound in another language, 
so ‘Gothic type is a nationalistic token in Germany, while in Anglo-Saxon culture 
the practically identical type known as Old English has entirely different con- 
notations’ (376). 

The actual patterns within culture are far less easily describable in terms of 
intricate combinatorial relations than is the case for linguistic patterns. Sapir 
described cultural patterns, as for example in The social organization of the West 
Coast tribes (468-87), where, in discussing their groupings according to rank, 
he shows that various privileges are as characteristic of rank as is authority 
(473-4), and that these perquisites of rank are handed down from holder to 
heir (475-6), and finally connects it all into a social pattern: ‘The idea of a definite 
patrimony of standing and associated rights which, if possible, should be kept in- 
tact or nearly so. Despite the emphasis placed on rank ... the individual as such 
is of very much less importance than the tradition that for the time being he 
happens to represent’ (476). This is the kind of patterning that Sapir worked 
out for culture—specific, and achieved by interrelating variegated data into a 
single whole. He had too much experience with the intricate and demonstrable 
patterns of linguistics, and with the great difference between a pattern within a 
language and the structure of a whole language, to speak of a whole culture as 
constituting a unified pattern. He did not call one society ‘Dionysian’, or another 
‘oral-sadistic’-—even though (or rather because) he had an early and deep under- 
standing of psychoanalytic theories, as is evidenced by his reviews of Freud and 
Freudian writers (522-32). 

Function of Patterns. His picture of cultural patterns was quite different from 
the views of the functionalists. He argued specifically that cultural patterns do 
not correlate readily with social function (339-40) and that ‘it is more than doubt- 
ful if the gradual unfolding of social patterns tends indefinitely to be controlled 
by function’ (341). He was sensitive to the relevance of each behavioral item, 
and noted when the pattern of an activity revealed that something beyond its 
social function was involved. Concerning fashion, for example, he shows that 
the same role is played by all fashions, no matter what their cultural content— 
namely giving people an opportunity to express themselves without exceeding 
the bounds of custom, i.e. ‘to legitimize their personal deviation’. Therefore 
fashions are not relevant to function, where function is understood as the avowed 
social content of a behavior: ‘Functional irrelevance as contrasted with symbolic 
significance for the expressionism of the ego is implicit in all fashion’ (381). 

Because of his interest in bringing such points home, Sapir failed to mention 
the more indirect and subtle functions which these patterns could still be shown 
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to have. He did this, indeed, in showing the personality function of the fashion 
pattern ; but in the example of Gothic and Old English type he could have pointed 
out that while the pattern point of this type face is quite different in Germany 
and in England, still there is some functional similarity: in both areas the type 
face represented a symbolism with some national (or national-historical) aura, 
as contrasted with an efficient search for clear printing. Similarly, in a very early 
paper (1919) we find: ‘A magic ritual which, when considered psychologically, 
seems to liberate and give form to powerful emotional aesthetic elements of our 
nature, is nearly always put in harness to some humdrum utilitarian end—the 
catching of rabbits or the curing of disease’ (319; the next sentence has it ‘func- 
tionally or pseudo-functionally interwoven with the immediate ends’). But the 
magic ritual often has another function, the maintenance of certain social rank- 
ings, or of the privileges of a particular occupational group; and the ritual is 
useful for this function precisely because it can serve it indirectly. Hence we 
see that while the ritual has undoubted expressive value, it also has some intrin- 
sic social function aside from its pseudo-function—which last is merely the func- 
tion (or social correlate) of its outcome rather than the function of the specific 
behavior peculiar to it. 

A similar question of remoter social effect may be raised at another point in 
the same paper: ‘[A genuine culture is one] in which no important part of the 
general functioning brings with it a sense of frustration, of misdirected or un- 
sympathetic effort ... If the culture necessitates slavery, it frankly admits it ... 
It does not make a great show in its ethical ideals of an uncompromising opposi- 
tion to slavery, only to introduce what amounts to a slave system into certain 
portions of its industrial mechanism’ (315). But one cannot have an arrangement 
like slavery in a society without having certain effects that are excluded from 
the ‘genuine culture’. Where there is any exercise of power by one group over 
another, the ruled will have cause enough for ‘a sense of frustration’. If the power 
is overt, the ruling group presumably has to justify its actions to itself (and will 
often insist that the ruled accept that justification), with all sorts of resultant 
effects upon the ideology, the rationalizations, and the social forms at least of 
the rulers. If the power is covert, the ruling group has to conceal the actual social 
relations from the ruled (and often also from itself), with the result that there 
are many social forms whose indirect social function is not recognized, that the 
ideal culture differs widely from the real, and that there are many other features 
which are precisely excluded from the picture of the ‘genuine’ culture. 

From all these examples, it follows that a greater (though indirect and re- 
mote) functional character can be shown for social patterns. Sapir did not miss 
all this, as would be obvious to anyone who knew him. But he did not use this 
material in his generalizations, whether because of his desire to correct for the 
superficial functionalism that was often espoused, or because his linguistic in- 
terests made him favor intra-cultural explanations as against those involving 
social organization or economics. In a few places he refers to culture instead of 
social and economic organization (although, of course, the former could be under- 
stood to include the latter): ‘As a result of cultural reasons of one kind or another 
a local dialect gets accepted as the favored or desirable form of speech within a 
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linguistic community that is cut up into a large number of dialects’ (85). Or 
consider: ‘In custom bound cultures, such as are characteristic of the primitive 
world, there are slow non-reversible changes of style rather than the often re- 
versible forms of fashion found in modern cultures ... It is not until modern 
Europe is reached that the familiar merry-go-round of fashion with its rapid 
alternations of season occurs’ (377). Sapir did not work into his generalization 
here the factor which he mentions on the next page, and without which this 
modern change appears strange: ‘The extraordinarily high initial profits to be 
derived from fashion and the relatively rapid tapering off of profits make it in- 
evitable that the natural tendency to change in fashion is helped along by com- 
mercial suggestion’ (378). Similarly, Sapir speaks of ‘the nuclei of consciousness 
from which all science, all art, all history, all culture, have flowed as symbolic 
by-products in the humble but intensely urgent business of establishing mean- 
ingful relationships between actual human beings’ (581)—failing to add ‘and the 
business of obtaining food and making a living’. Yet further on in the same article 
he points out brilliantly that ‘personalities live in tangible environments and that 
the business of making a living is one of the bed-rock factors in their environ- 
mental adjustment ... For all practical purposes a too low income is at least as 
significant a datum in the causation of mental ill-health as a buried Oedipus 
complex or sex trauma’ (588). 

In all these cases we seem to see an understanding come clear in the specific 
analysis, but not used in the generalization. This was not like Sapir, who used 
to create powerful new generalizations by extracting every bit of implication out 
of his subtle analyses of specific points. We can only assume that he failed to 
follow up his own analyses here because they were too far from the main direc- 
tions of his cultural interests, which were in linguistics and in personality. 

Inertia of Patterns. Certainly his linguistic experience may have influenced 
him to give more weight to cultural inertia (or lag) than is its due. In language, 
of course, this seems an unquestionable fact. Not only is there the barely chang- 
ing persistence of grammatical structure, but there is also the ‘adaptive persist- 
ence’ of vocabulary, ‘which tends to remain fairly true to set form but which is 
constantly undergoing reinterpretation ... For example, the word robin refers in 
the United States to a very different bird from the English bird that was origin- 
ally meant. The word could linger on with a modified meaning because it is a 
symbol and therefore capable of indefinite reinterpretation’ (368). In one or two 
places comparable statements are made for culture and social organization: ‘the 
universal tendency for groups which have a well defined function to lose their 
original function but to linger on as symbolically reinterpreted groups. Thus a 
political club may lose its significance in the realistic world of politics but may 
nevertheless survive significantly as a social club in which membership is eagerly 
sought by those who wish to acquire a valuable symbol of status’ (362). And 
more generally: ‘Old culture forms, habitual types of reaction, tend to persist 
through the force of inertia’ (317). Now it is of course true that forms often per- 
sist; but instead of saying merely that they may persist, we can specify some of 
the conditions which make them persist: for example, if the political club is an 
organ of a ruling group which no longer operates through politics but still main- 
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tains a social ruling position. Such formulations make it unnecessary to appeal 
to a principle of inertia, since persistence like anything else will then appear to 
have causes (or, at least, particular antecedents). One can then see that the word 
robin was used for the new bird if the settlers had no name for it and at the same 
time had little occasion to use the old word robin in their new homes (and if the 
birds had some sufficient similarities). And the political club became a prestige 
club because status was still a functioning part of the social organization, and 
this club was available for a status-symbol since it was losing its political function 
and was associated with a socially powerful class. 


2.2. CULTURAL CHANGE. Just as Sapir dealt not only with the patterns of 
language but also with their historical depth, so he dealt both with culture 
patterns and with their sources in culture history. In The social organization of 
the West Coast tribes (468-87) he analyzes their clan and crest organization, 
and from a distributional description of the crests—where they occur, which 
occur together, which represents a subdivision of the other—he works out a time 
perspective for them, showing which can be presumed to be earlier, reconstruct- 
ing the earlier relations of the crests, and buttressing all this by the kind of 
names the clans have, and the like (480-7). All this is very similar to the kind of 
work he did in historical linguistics based on distributional descriptive analysis. 
In addition, Sapir did the standard type of investigation, making historical lin- 
guistic analyses in order to derive historical interpretations of social and cultural 
contact—for example in his Tocharian work (e.g. Tibetan influences on Tochar- 
ian, 273-84). 

The whole of such historical analysis, both for culture and for language, was 
organized by Sapir in his famous 1916 monograph Time perspective in aboriginal 
American culture: A study in method (reprinted 389-462). This monumental 
work shows how one can judge the age of cultural elements from their relation 
to various other cultural and linguistic items, and thus place the present cultural 
elements into a chronological perspective in respect to each other. Not only is 
half the material here linguistic, but the method used in reconstructing the purely 
cultural chronology is closely related to the methods of historical linguistics. 
Thus, ‘inferential evidence for time perspective’ is divided into two main parts, 
one dealing with the evidence from ethnology (400-32), the other with the evi- 
dence from linguistics (482-60). The ethnologic evidence is divided into evidence 
from cultural seriation (400-2), cultural associations (402-10), geographical dis- 
tribution (subdivided into diffusion, 410-25, and cultural areas and strata, 
425-32). The linguistic evidence is listed under language and culture (432-4), 
inferences from analysis of words and grammatical elements (434-44), and geo- 
graphical distribution of culture words (444-51), of linguistic stocks (452-8), 
and of grammatical features (458-60). 

Suspicion of greater age attaches to the simpler forms of a cultural element 
(e.g. the single-figure Nootka totem pole as against the more elaborate poles to 
the north, 401) ;?* the logically prior forms (e.g. realistic designs as against the 


28 Comparison of the page references in this paragraph with those in the preceding one 
will indicate which point is included in which category. Thus, simplicity of form is dis- 
cussed under the seriation of culture elements from the simple or primary to the derived. 
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geometric ones derived from them, 401) ;?° the elements which are presupposed 
by others (the art of dressing skins must be older than the tipi, 402-3) ;*° the more 
stereotyped forms and those frequently referred to in ceremonies and the like 
(404); forms with widely ramified associations in the culture (407) and with 
elaboration of detail (408); isolated elements which seem out of context (409, 
though these may be borrowings rather than survivals) ; elements which are dis- 
tributed over a larger area (412-3) and occur in those tribes which are nearer the 
center of the area of distribution (412) ;*! and elements whose area of distribution 
is a broken one (their diffusion having preceded the break, 423-4). Various cau- 
tions have to be observed throughout, such as the possibility of parallel or con- 
vergent developments in various tribes, which may account (instead of diffusion) 
for the distribution of an element (420). Also, the age of a cultural element need 
not be the age of the complex in which it is set in one or more tribes (413-4). 
One can then reconstruct the culture of an area by eliminating all the late- 
coming elements, and may find that it then forms a continuous culture area 
with its neighbors, or that it reveals an earlier areal cleavage, or the like (426). 
Sapir goes on to argue against the notion of a culture stratum, i.e. a group of 
elements which go back to a common period and which move together though 
not technically related to each other (427-30). 

Linguistic evidence suggestive of antiquity of culture elements is of several 
kinds: non-descriptive terms for the element, as against terms which analysis 
(whether obvious or not) shows to be descriptive (e.g. English king from OE 
cyning, derivative of cynn ‘kin’, 435);32 meaningless place names (435); the 
meanings of the component elements in descriptive (i.e. morphologically de- 
rivative) words whose later meaning is not the sum of its parts (e.g. spinster 
is composed of elements meaning ‘one who spins’, whence certain cultural in- 
ferences may be drawn, 439); culture complexes having more ramified vocabulary 
(440-1); words of cultural interest having survival features in their grammar 
(e.g. oxen, 441; but words with regular grammar may be equally old, 442) ;* 
cultural elements expressed by affixes (which are of more certain antiquity than 
stems, 443); elements whose names are diffused widely (444-5);* any words 
shown to be from the parent stage of a language family by the fact that the 
daughter languages contain cognates of it (449); borrowed words shown to be 
subject to (hence older than) the operation of some phonetic change in the 


29 But one must guard against such other factors as simplification of a form in the course 
of borrowing (402). 

30 But a cultural element (e.g. ritual use of tobacco) may be borrowed without its chron- 
ological antecedent (cultivation of the tobacco plant; 403). 

31 Larger areas will often not mean greater age, since some elements diffuse faster than 
others (e.g. elements which are not secret, or are detachable from their context, 414-5), and 
some environments favor quicker diffusion (e.g. areas covered by related languages, or lines 
of easy communication, 416-9). 

#2 But some languages favor descriptive word formations (437); and old non-descriptive 
words may have been changed in meaning to apply to a later culture element (438). 

8 And languages differ in their hospitality to analogic regularization of grammar (442). 

4 In language, unlike culture, borrowed material can often be readily recognized by its 
phonetic structure, morphological unanalyzability, length, or the like, and can be traced to 
its language of origin (445-9). 
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borrowing language (450); widely spread, and in particular heavily diversified, 
language families (452; ‘A tribe may overrun a large territory at a very much 
more rapid rate than a language splits up into two divergent dialects’).®® 

In somewhat later work, Sapir dealt more generally and interpretatively with 
cultural change. Thus, he shows how technical innovations which are not in 
themselves changes of custom can become changes of custom because of their 
relation to other culture items: ‘The introduction of the automobile, for in- 
stance, was not at first felt as necessarily disturbing custom, but in the long 
run all those customs appertaining to visiting and other modes of disposing 
of one’s leisure time have come to be seriously modified by the automobile as 
a power contrivance’ (367). This is quite similar to phonologization in linguistics, 
the process whereby a non-phonemic sound change comes to alter the phonemic 
pattern of the language. Elsewhere, Sapir also suggested a cultural drift, some- 
what like the drift he proposed in linguistics: ‘Wherever the human mind has 
worked collectively and unconsciously, it has striven for and often attained 
unique form. The important point is that the evolution of form has a drift in 
one direction, that is seeks poise, and that it rests, relatively speaking, when 
it has found this poise’ (382). 

By far his most interesting and valuable remarks about culture change came 
out of his interrelating of cultural form and individual activity. He saw culture 
change as stemming from the reactions of individuals, and culture itself as the 
deposit and growing framework of interpersonal behavior. A full discussion of 
this, however, is possible only after his treatment of the individual is surveyed, 
and the subject will therefore be taken up in the next section. 


3. PERSONALITY 


From the early thirties on, Sapir’s great new interest was the interrelation of 
personality and culture. To the study of personality he brought two special 
backgrounds. His linguistic experience gave him rigor in the treatment of be- 
havior. His ethnologic background contributed relativism and emphasized the 
place of social forms in the growth of a personality. Although he is considered 
by many to be the chief figure in this field, his formulations have hardly been 
understood or used by any professionals, because they are so incisive and lead 
so readily to social criticism. 

Before we consider the personality-and-culture formulations, we will survey 
Sapir’s statements on psychology and personality in general. 

3.1. PERSONALITY AS A SYSTEM. Sapir saw personality as he saw language and 


also culture—as a systemic result of interrelated processes. He defined the psy- 
chiatric view of personality as ‘an essentially invariant reactive system’ (560). 


85 In discussing what can be learned historically from the way a language family is spread 
and diversified (453-8), Sapir says that the fact that both Aleut and Eskimo are spoken in 
Alaska, while only Eskimo is spoken in Canada, supports Alaska as the center of dispersion 
Eskimo. But such considerations will not hold if there are successive waves of emigration 
from a center, which pile up at coast-lines or other boundaries, thus making the periphery 
more differentiated in language than the center (cf. the diversified Semitic periphery as 
against the Arabian center). 
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Because of this there is little wonder that he was so impressed with the depth 
analysis and the coherent systematization of personality that marked the Freu- 
dian schools as against the older trait psychology (513). 

After arguing that psychiatry cannot deal with the individual except in terms 
of his social (interpersonal) relations (512), and that cultural anthropology can- 
not deal with culture except in terms of individual behavior (512, 515, 569), 
Sapir asks what he calls the social-psychological question: ‘What is the meaning 
of culture in terms of individual behavior?’ (513). His answer is that individual 
behavior is the individual’s selection and personal systemization of what we 
can observe in the gross as social behavior (when we disregard the personality 
selection but use social correlates instead). ‘We have thus defined the difference 
between individual and social behavior, not in terms of kind or essence, but in 
terms of organization. To say that the human being behaves individually at 
one moment and socially at another is as absurd as to declare that matter fol- 
lows the laws of chemistry at a certain time and succumbs to the supposedly 
different laws of atomic physics at another’ (545). 

Whatever is the character of particular social forms, then, is also the character 
of the individual behavior which carries out those social forms. The individual 
who carries out the forms cannot say, ‘This is not me; it is a social form.’ It 
is his behavior, and Sapir speaks of ‘the world of meanings which each one of 
these individuals may unconsciously abstract for himself from his participation 
in these interactions’ (515). 

From this it follows that what the anthropologist and linguist describe as 
social and linguistic patterns are at the same time patterns of individual be- 
havior.*® With the prime example of language patterning at his hand, Sapir 
shows how the speaker of a particular language uses the particular pattern of 
that language no matter what he is saying (550-3). He then proceeds to the 
important point that this patterning is ‘unconscious’ for the individual (549). 
When these patterns are described impersonally, for the language or the culture 
as an abstraction or an aggregate, the question of whether they are ‘conscious’ 
is meaningless. But once we take into consideration that the individual’s be- 
havior is patterned along much the same lines, we have to recognize that it is 
not a ‘conscious’ arrangement of behavior for him. ‘Not all forms of cultural 
behavior so well illustrate the mechanics of unconscious patterning as does 
linguistic behavior, but there are few, if any, types of cultural behavior which 
do not illustrate it ... There is not only an unconscious patterning of types of 
endeavor that are classed as economic, there is even such a thing as a charac- 
teristic patterning of economic motive. Thus, the acquirement of wealth is not 
to be lightly taken for granted as one of the basic drives of human beings. One 
accumulates property, one defers the immediate enjoyment of wealth, only in 
so far as society sets the pace for these activities and inhibitions’ (556-7). 


36 In some cases, as in social organization or linguistic usage and vocabulary, the indi- 
vidual carries out only a part of the socially observed pattern (516), and we cannot say that 
his selection of behavior is the same as the social pattern. In other cases, as in grammatical 
structure, the individual’s behavior is virtually the same as that which is described for the 
society as a whole. 
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One might ask what is the importance of recognizing the unconscious status 
of these patterns in the individual who carries them out. The answer: it is of 
interest to our understanding of the personality because it points out a major 
set of activities which never rises up into awareness. And it gives a clear parallel 
to the better-known cases, of the more personally clouded behavior which has 
not entered into awareness. Writing before his close association with Harry 
Stack Sullivan, Sapir discussed unconscious behavior in a way which fits in 
closely with Sullivan’s picture of awareness: the unconscious is not always some- 
thing suppressed, but includes the individual’s patterning of his behavior along 
the lines of the cultural patterns (549). 


3.2. Sapir’s ‘PSYCHOLOGY’: INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL PATTERNS. 
At this point it becomes possible to explain Sapir’s use of the word ‘psychology’ 
in his linguistic and ethnographic discussions, something which has disturbed 
many of his readers. He did not use it to explain linguistic forms, as many lin- 
guists had done in the past; he would never say, for example, that a language 
contained three genders because people ‘needed’ to distinguish male, female, 
and neuter objects. Quite the contrary, he was a master at the craft of stating 
one linguistic occurrence in terms of other, partially similar, linguistic occur- 
rences;*” and his work and explicit statements were major factors in raising 
linguistics above the level of the circular and ad-hoc psychological explanations 
which had been the order of the day. In culture and in personality, as in language, 
he argued for formal explanations as against ‘psychology’. In his article on Group, 
he says: ‘In the discussion of the fundamental psychology of the group such 
terms as gregariousness, consciousness of kind and group mind do little more 
than give names to problems to which they are in no sense a solution. The 
psychology of the group cannot be fruitfully discussed except on the basis of 
a profounder understanding of the ways in which different sorts of personalities 
enter into significant relations with each other’ (363).** And in the article on 
Fashion: ‘A specific fashion is utterly unintelligible if lifted out of its sequence 
of forms. It is exceedingly dangerous to rationalize or in any other way psycholo- 
gize a particular fashion on the basis of general principles which might be con- 
sidered applicable to the class of forms of which it seems to be an example’ 
(375-6). 

A detailed examination of Sapir’s use of psychology and kindred words shows 
they refer not to some new forces within the individual which can affect his 
language, culture, or personality, but simply to the fact that the individual 
participates in linguistic, cultural, and personality patterns. This is the mean- 
ing—i.e. the use—of the word; and it is quite different from what many thought 
it meant. Characteristically, the sentences containing psychology or its equiva- 
lents have two parts, the first in terms of formal pattern and the second in terms 
of the ‘psychological’ participation in the pattern. An example: ‘In other lan- 


37 B.g. of ‘explaining’ an unusual suffix by analyzing it as a combination of two suffixes 
which are members of classes whose sequence would indeed occur precisely in the position 
occupied by the strange suffix. 

88 In linguistics, the analog to ‘the way personalities enter into relations with each other’ 
is the distributional interrelation of elements. 
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guages, with different phonologic and morphologic understandings ... ’m and ’p 
would have a significantly different psychologic weighting’ (57-8). 

The meaning ‘individual participation in a pattern’ comes out clearly: ‘the 
formal procedures which are intuitively employed by the speakers of a language’ 
(9) ; ‘the psychological difference between a sound and a phoneme’ (54); ‘In Sarcee 
... there is a true middle tone and a pseudo-middle [i.e. morphophonemic] tone 
which results from the lowering of a high tone to the middle position because 
of certain mechanical rules of tone sandhi. I doubt very much if the intuitive 
psychology of these two middle tones is the same’ (40). This is also the use of 
the word feel: ‘Since no word can begin with a cluster of consonants, both ’p 
and ’m [which occur initially] are felt by Nootka speakers to be unanalyzable 
phonologic units [i.e. not clusters]’ (57); ‘the English theory of syllabification 
feels the point of syllabic division to lie in the following consonant’ (59); ‘se 
battre gives the Frenchman the same formal feeling as se tuer’ (116).®° 

This individual participation in patterns is then said to be unconscious: ‘un- 
conscious linguistic forms which in their totality give us regular phonetic change’ 
(161; elsewhere, in discussing drift, linguistic change is attributed to the pat- 
terning of the language); ‘unconscious phonologic pattern’ (58); ‘the subcon- 
scious character of grammatical classification’ (101). It was easier for a linguist 
than for anyone else to recognize that the ‘patterns of social behavior are very 
incompletely, if at all, known by the normal naive individual’ (549), and Sapir 
used language as his main example of this (552-5). He says that the develop- 
ment of an individual’s participation in a pattern is unconscious: ‘in each case 
an unconscious control of very complicated configurations or formal sets is in- 
dividually acquired’ (555); ‘the language-learning process, particularly the ac- 
quisition of a feeling for the formal set of a language, is very largely unconscious 
and involves mechanisms that are quite distinct in character from either sen- 
sation or reflection’ (156). ‘The unconscious nature of this patterning consists 
not in some mysterious function of a racial or social mind ... but merely in a 
typical unawareness on the part of the individual of outlines and demarcations 
and significances of conduct which he is all the time implicitly following’ (548). 
Since the socially patterned behavior figures in the life of each participating 
individual, the effect of the pattern is observable not only in the linguist’s or 
anthropologist’s analysis but also in the individuals themselves. This is the 
meaning of Sapir’s phrase ‘configurational pressure’: ‘Owing to... the lack of 
obvious paradigmatic relationship of ?-ni? and dint to di-...-nt, it is safe to 
assume that the [historical] analyses that we have given, however clear to the 
dissecting linguist, have not the “configurative pressure” that would justify our 
considering the phoneme f as merely a resultant of d + n. If such an interpret- 
ation was at one time possible, it is probably no longer the case from a purely 
descriptive point of view’ (227).*° 


3° Note also the ‘feeling’ due to the range of occurrences of the morpheme -ké-h in Navaho 
(220-2). 

4° A descriptive pattern would have been the same as a configurational pressure on the 
individual speakers; a historical reconstruction would not. 
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Then cofigurational pressure would be what makes the speakers change their 
speech in such pattern-favored directions as analogic levelling. The static equiv- 
alent of it is simply the individual’s patterned perception. His participation in 
pattefned behavior determines his perception of that behavior. His perception 
of one utterance, for example, is structured by his knowledge of partially similar 
other utterances. A case in point is phonemic hearing: ‘it was this underlying 
phonologic configuration that made Alex [Sapir’s Nootka informant] hear ’m 
as sufficiently similar to p to justify its being written in an analogous fashion’ (57). 
Or mishearing: ‘Owing to the compelling, but mainly unconscious, nature of the 
forms of social behavior, it becomes almost impossible for the normal individual 
to observe or to conceive of functionally similar types of behavior in other 
societies than his own, or in other cultural contexts than those he has experienced, 
without projecting into them the forms that he is familiar with’ (549). ‘Thus, 
the naive Frenchman confounds the two sounds “s” of “sick’’ and “th” of “thick” 
in a single pattern point—not because he is really unable to hear the difference, 
but because the setting up of such a difference disturbs his feeling for the neces- 
sary configuration of linguistic sounds’ (555-6). 

We can now understand why Sapir had to stress the fact that the individual’s 
participation in these patterns is unconscious. It is precisely because the in- 
dividual is not aware of the way his behavior is patterned that he cannot ex- 
plicitly compare his patterning with that of others, and so has his perception of 
others’ behavior determined in advance. His awareness is restricted to certain 
aspects of his behavior, to the particular use he is making of his patterned actions, 
but does not extend to the resulting pattern. Thus Sapir points out that an un- 
ending cycle of fashion is the pattern for a society organized as ours is; but it 
results from the interplay of people bridging the gap to the next class above them, 
while the class above expresses its status by creating fashions that distinguish 
it from the one below; the result is an unending cycle (375). 

It is important to understand how Sapir used these terms, both because 
it removes any hint of psychologizing, and also because it nets us two results: 
the reminder, first, that each person’s behavior is patterned by his participation 
in these social forms (§3.1 above); second, that the structuring of perception 
is related to the individual’s lack of awareness of how his behavior is patterned. 
Nevertheless, the vocabulary available to Sapir leaves certain unclarities which 
will have to be eliminated in future work. For the generation of linguists which 
has learned, from Sapir and Bloomfield, to avoid psychological explanations, 
the use of such words as feel and intuitive is uncomfortable. In contexts dealing 
with culture and personality the words may slip by unnoticed. For example, 
Sapir analyzes the West Coast Indians’ system of ranking to be not an individual 
ranking (as it appears in the immediately observable behavior) but a method 
of preserving sets of privileges down through the generations. He then sum- 
marizes this analysis and attributes some of this to the individual participating 
Indian: ‘ “For men may come and men may go,” says the line of descent with 
its distinctive privileges, “but I go on forever.” This is the Indian theory as 
implied in their general attitude’ (477). At the same time Sapir recognizes that 
this is an ‘unconscious patterning’ descriptive of the society, rather than an 
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explicit attitude of the individual: ‘One accumulates property ... only insofar 
as society sets the pace’ (557). 

It would be more rigorous if in all these fields we only recognized, first, the 
analytically discovered social pattern which results from the behavior of the 
individuals, and second (following Sapir), the unaware participation of the in- 
dividuals in this pattern—i.e. the fact that the individual’s behavior follows 
along the patterned lines. Whether, and in what sense or to what degree, the 
individual feels his participation, is a matter for separate investigation, though 
there are many reasons to think (as Sapir did) that the individual may somehow 
do so. 

Another reason for being careful about this formulation is that it seems to 
make the individual merely a creature of the social pattern, someone who ‘ac- 
tualizes’ it by participating in it. Sapir himself was quite sensitive to this danger, 
and used the pattern to detect variation as well as conformity: ‘To one who is 
not accustomed to the pattern, [the individual] variations would appear so 
slight as to be all but unobserved. Yet they are of maximum importance to us 
as individuals; so much so that.we are liable to forget that there is a general 
social pattern to vary from’ (534). Perhaps the relation of the individual be- 
havior to the social pattern could be more generally expressed by saying that 
the social pattern (i.e. the behavior of the other individuals in society) provides 
experience and a model which is available to each individual when he acts.“ 
Just how he will use this available material depends on his history and situation: 


often enough he will simply imitate it, but not always. This formulation does 
not say that the individual participates in the social pattern (and sometimes 
varies from it), or that he feels it; it says that he uses it as available material 
when he acts. It will appear below that this formulation fits Sapir’s own view 
of the position of the individual in society. 


3.3. THE RELATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL TO THE CULTURE. The crux of Sapir’s 
happy and fruitful understanding of the relation between individual and culture 
is that it is a reactive relation. The culture is seen not as a matrix in which the 
individual is stamped, but in the best tradition of the Enlightenment as part 
of the environing situation (together with the physical conditions) within which 
the individual operates: ‘The social forces which thus transform the purely en- 
vironmental influences may themselves be looked upon as environmental in 
character insofar as a given individual is placed in, and therefore reacts to, a 
set of social factors’ (89).” 


“1 Sapir seems to say that the native ‘grasps’ the social pattern, while the outside ob- 
server just sees the resultant behavior (547). But by observing enough of the behavior, the 
observer can see as much as the native has grasped. The native himself has grasped it only 
by observing a great deal of behavior; he is a ‘participant observer’ of his own society. 
Hence the social patterns are really not ‘felt’ by him, but observed; the observations are 
experiences upon which he can draw when he acts. 

“2 Gordon Childe, What happened in history 8: ‘In practice ideas form as effective an 
element in the environment of any human society as do mountains, trees, animals, the 
weather and the rest of external nature. Societies, that is, behave as if they were reacting 
to a spiritual environment as well as to a material environment.’ 
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Sapir makes the implications explicit: ‘Culture is not something given but 
something to be gradually and gropingly discovered’ (596). ‘[Society] is only 
apparently a static sum of social institutions; actually it is being reanimated or 
creatively reaffirmed from day to day by particular acts of a communicative 
nature which obtain among individuals participating in it’ (104).* This recog- 
nition of the difference between the social patterns or channels and people’s 
behavior or interrelations gave Sapir insight into the relation of social form to 
individual life. He was thus able to distinguish the efficiency of technology from 
the efficiency of the human use of it: ‘The telephone girl who lends her capacities, 
during the greater part of the living day, to the manipulation of a technical 
routine that has an eventually high efficiency value but that answers to no spiri- 
tual needs of her own is an appalling sacrifice to civilization. As a solution to 
the problem of culture she is a failure—the more dismal the greater her natural 
endowment ... The American Indian who solves the economic problem with 
salmon-spear and rabbit-snare operates on a relatively low level of civilization, 
but he represents an incomparably higher solution than our telephone girl of 
the questions that culture has to ask of economics’ (316). 

Sapir was further able to distinguish between social function and personal 
function: ‘The increasing ease of communication is purchased at a price, for it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to keep an intended communication -within 
the desired bounds. A humble example of this new problem is the inadvisability 
of making certain kinds of statements on the telephone’ (108). Sapir could 
hardly have had wire-tapping in mind as an example in this remark (which was 
published in 1931), but the intrusion upon privacy which has developed since 
he wrote these lines shows how much perspicacity can result from the under- 
standing with which one approached a problem. Sapir was interested in how 
such social techniques as communication relate to the individual’s life, and was 
therefore able to recognize the general fact that privacy can be lost and controls 
can be exercised. 

Sapir’s final conclusion was: the observables are people and patternable be- 
havior. Society is just the ‘state in which people find themselves’, and culture 
is the abstracted pattern of their behavior (576). ‘The true locus of culture is 


48 The siren of literary effect, which is not always identical with meticulous statement, 
sometimes led Sapir into such sentences as this (106) : ‘It is largely the function of the artist 
to make articulate these more subtle intentions of society.’ Some writers really mean it 
when they refer to the ‘subtle intentions of society’; Sapir obviously did not. 

4“ The ‘higher solution’ lies in the fact that the Indian makes fuller use of available tech- 
nical knowledge, and has more opportunity to participate in the arranging of his own work, 
and to make any changes in it. If he fails to carry out any developments in his own work, it 
is because he lacks the immediate need or the means to make such changes, not so much be- 
cause he is restricted as to his own activities (as he would be in our society) by orders from 
others and by a tight organizational structure into which he fits as a cog. One might argue 
that not only our society has such restrictions, and that the problem is not so much whether 
primitive societies are freer of them but rather how in our society the people who work can 
become more free of such limitations. But Sapir’s comment is more important as a critique 
of his own culture than as a commendation of the Indian’s—which is natural, since Sapir 
knew the detailed difficulties of his own culture better, and since these touched him more 
closely. 
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in the interactions of specific individuals’ (515). The continuity and permanence 
of culture is provided for in a way that explains both its permanence and its 
changeability: ‘We shall have to operate as though we knew nothing about 
culture but were interested in analyzing as well as we could what a given number 
of human beings accustomed to live with each other actually think and do in 
their day to day relationships. We shall then find that we are driven, willy- 
nilly, to the recognition of certain permanencies, in a relative sense, in these 
interrelationships, permanencies which can reasonably be counted on to perdure 
but which must also be recognized to be eternally subject to serious modification 
of form and meaning with the lapse of time and with those changes of personnel 
which are unavoidable in the history of any group of human beings’ (574). 
This formulation is strongly supported by the fact that the culture of the 
individual is not the same as the whole culture of a society but is rather a selec- 
tion and subsection within it. Sapir pointed this out, and used it productively: 
‘It is impossible to think of any cultural pattern or set of cultural patterns 
which can, in the literal sense of the word, be referred to society as such. There 
are no facts of political organization or family life or religious belief or magical 
procedure or technology or aesthetic endeavor which are coterminous with so- 
ciety or with any mechanically or sociologically defined segment of society. 
The fact that John Doe is registered in some municipal office as a member of 
such and such a ward only vaguely defines him with reference to ... “municipal 
administration” ... If John Doe is paying taxes on a house... and if he also 
happens to be in personal contact with a number of municipal offices, ward 
classification may easily become a symbol of his orientation ... But there is sure 
to be another John Doe... who does not even know that the town is divided 
into wards and that he is, by definition, enrolled in one of them’ (515-6).*® 
Viewed in terms of the society, the fact that no cultural item extends over 


‘6 In two somewhat earlier articles, Sapir talked in a more standard anthropological 
manner without recognizing the limitations of cultural uniformity that were stressed in 
the excerpt quoted above: ‘[A Haida Indian] cannot be born, become of age, be married, 
give feasts, be invited to a feast, take or give a name, decorate his belongings, or die as a 
mere individual, but always as one who shares in the traditions and usages that go with the 
Killer-whale or associated crests’ (345). ‘If we leave the more sophisticated peoples and 
study the social habits of primitive and barbaric folk, we shall find that it is very difficult 
to discover religious institutions that are as highly formalized as those that go under the 
name of the Roman Catholic Church or of Judaism. Yet religion in some sense is everywhere 
present. It seems to be as universal as speech itself and the use of material tools’ (346). 
Sapir’s own argument above leaves little room for doubt that we could find many actions by 
Haida individuals which would manage to keep clear of any crest identification, just as the 
second John Doe avoided involvement in the ward system; and that many primitive indi- 
viduals are free of any religious identification, just as are many moderns. It is quite under- 
standable that Sapir should have noticed the individual differences in his own society and 
missed them—or simply not had the data—in other societies which he necessarily knew in 
far less detail. When anthropologists have turned to write about their own society, they 
have customarily found conformity and acceptable conditions, in contrast with the class 
controls and major cultural inadequacies which they found in enemy or primitive societies. 
It is to Sapir’s credit that he used his critical powers where they might do most good: in 
remarks about his own society. He might omit some individual variation or some cultural 
critique of a primitive society, but he would be sure to fight it out at home. (See §3.3, end, 
and Part 4 below.) 
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the whole population means that the ‘whole’ culture is a composite of varying 
and overlapping subcultures. Viewed in terms of the individual, it means that 
persons within a society may differ from each other in various cultural respects: 
‘If we make the test of imputing the contents of an ethnological monograph to 
a known individual in the community which it describes, we would inevitably 
be led to discover that, while every single statement in it may, in the favorable 
case, be recognized as holding true in some sense, the complex of patterns as 
described cannot, without considerable absurdity, be interpreted as a significant 
configuration of experience, both actual and potential, in the life of the person 
appealed to’ (593). More than that, all this means that only particular items of 
culture (i.e. of patterned interpersonal experience) and not others are inter- 
related within particular personalities: ‘[Personality is not] a mysterious entity 
resisting the historically given culture but rather a distinctive configuration of 
experience which tends always to form a psychologically significant unit and 
which ... creates finally that cultural microcosm of which official ‘‘culture” is 
little more than a metaphorically and mechanically expanded copy’ (595). 
The implication is that society and culture do not determine and control 
people as fully as the social scientists suppose or would like to suppose. The 
social scientists may be led to their beliefs by the supra-individual composite 
arrangement of their data, or by their occupational position in schools and ad- 
ministrative offices. But their statements represent an occupational ideology 
rather than a relativistic understanding. It is true, of course, that each person 
is considerably affected by the patterned behavior, demands and expectations, 
of those around him. ‘Some modes of behavior and attitude are pervasive and 
compelling beyond the power of even the most isolated individual to withstand 
or reject. Such patterns would be, for example, the symbolisms of affection or 
hostility ...and many details of the economic order’ (517). However, even here 
it may be possible to view the acquiescent response of the individual not as 
submission to control, or as being stamped by a matrix, but as participation in 
ways (ways of recognizing affection, ways of functioning economically) which 
are available to him—the compelling character being due precisely to their per- 
vasiveness, i.e. to the fact that the person has at the time no alternative way for 
recognizing people’s affection or for interrelating with them in production. 
For Sapir, then, the individual’s relation to the culture is that he acts and 
in particular interrelates with others, and that in developing his ways of acting 
he makes use of his particular experience as to the behavior of others. This 
differs from the naive formulations of perception, which would make the individ- 
ual merely a reflection of the culture, perceiving everything in terms set by 
the culture.‘* Sapir supports his position by pointing to cultural individuality: 


‘6 Sapir sometimes spoke of language as determining people’s perception: ‘The “‘real 
world” is to a large extent unconsciously built up on the language habits of the group’ 
(162). In later work he says rather that a particular language can ‘help and retard us in our 
exploration of experience’ (11)—i.e. retard us but not stamp us irrevocably; that mathe- 
matics has gone on to develop its own alternative system (118), rather than remaining 
blocked by perceptions based on language; and that ‘as our scientific experience grows we 
must learn to fight the implications of language’ (10), rather than accept it as inevitable 
that we can do no more than reflect the existing linguistic structure. 
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‘Vast reaches of culture, far from being in any real sense “‘carried” by a commu- 
nity or a group as such, are discoverable only as the peculiar property of certain 
individuals, who cannot but give these cultural goods the impress of their own 
personality’ (594-5). : 

3.4. THE RELATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL TO society. The discussion hitherto 
has dealt with the behavior of others which an individual observes and with 
which he interacts. The anthropologist, as also the linguist, organizes his de- 
scription of this behavior into a culture pattern. The individual observes the 
behavior, imitating it or varying upon it or whatever, but without explicitly 
recognizing the various behaviors as interrelated points in some pattern. Nor 
does the individual recognize the effect (the ‘function’) of the pattern if the 
pattern has some other effect than its component behaviors. This is the meaning 
of Sapir’s statement that the patterning is unconscious (549). One can say that 
the individual pronounces met with a certain tongue position and mat with 
another, simply because he has learned to pronounce each word so, and not 
because the difference in tongue position is needed in order to preserve the 
phonemic patterning of /e/ and /#/. And when the child’s mispronunciation 
is corrected, he is told simply to say it more like the person who is doing the 
correcting; he is not told to speak in such a way as to keep met and mat (and 
certainly not /e/ and /#/) apart. Similarly, when Sapir analyzes West Coast 
rankings, he obtains a pattern which could hardly be present in the Indians’ 
awareness (474-5). 

The importance of recognizing the purely analytic status of the pattern lies 
in this: it means that the individual’s participation in culture patterns is some- 
thing quite different from the conformity that keeps a person from ‘deviating 
from the norm’. When a ‘deviant’ is corrected, it is not in the name of the pat- 
tern or of its function—since these are not generally explicit—but in the name 
of the individual behaviors and their functions.“ The relation of the individual 
to culture patterns is therefore something quite different from the relation of 
the individual to social demands for conformity. Culturally patterned behaviors 
vary in the degree of social demands associated with them. Some are sought 
out by the individual, e.g. the ways of scientific investigation which the stu- 
dent learns—though even here there are subpatterns that are imposed rather 
than sought out: Russian students must not accept Morgan’s genetics; American 
students find (far less violently, to be sure) that they had better not accept 
Lamarck. Other culturally patterned behaviors are not so much imitated 
(learned) for their own sake as imposed upon individuals by demands for con- 
formity. 

Sapir’s great preoccupation with the relation of the individual to culture pat- 
terns and to conformity (the ‘givenness’ of culture and so on) is due to a growing 
awareness of the distinction between these two. The cultural environment which 
‘the individual is placed in, and therefore reacts to’ is the culture pattern itself 
(as ‘exemplified’ in the patterned behaviors); the only pressure that these pat- 


47 What the anthropologist constructs are cultural patterns. What members of the so- 
ciety observe, or impose upon others, are culturally patterned behaviors. 
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terns may exert upon the individual is their own ‘configurational pressure’. In 
contrast, the pressure to imitate the culturally patterned behaviors, i.e. to con- 
form, is not a matter of the patterns at all but simply of social control. 

Where Sapir had argued for the validity of patterns as describing or ‘explain- 
ing’ behavior, he argued against the idea that these patterns involve conformity. 
‘Cultural anthropology, if properly understood, has the healthiest of all scep- 
ticisms about the validity of the concept ‘normal behavior” ... Personalities are 
not conditioned by a generalized process of adjusting to “the normal’ but by 
the necessity of adjusting to the greatest possible variety of idea patterns and 
action patterns according to the accidents of birth and biography’ (514-5). 
From this, and from the statement that almost no cultural item covers the whole 
population, it follows that individuals conform much less than is supposed. 
The administrative social scientist expects the conformity of the ‘coordinated 
man’. He considers any person who doesn’t conform to a particular cultural 
item to be a ‘deviant’—an invidious word which came to be used after the term 
‘abnormal’ could no longer be defended. (More recently, the term has been 
‘maladjusted’, to indicate that the experts should adjust the person.) But that 
person is merely trying to do what everyone else does: to use his experience in 
meeting the problems of living. If he does the identical things that others in 
his society do, it is because he meets similar problems and has had similar ex- 
periences upon which to draw—not primarily because he is the creature of the 
culture pattern. If he does different things, it is because he has had somewhat 
different experiences or has integrated them into different values (or into a dif- 
ferent level of understanding within the basic common values). 

The many indisputable cases of conformity are therefore seen not as ‘human 
nature’ but as the result of specific pressures by specific people to make people 
conform. It was because of this whole chain of understandings, no less than 
because of his personal humanistic values, that Sapir was so alert to all cases 
of control and so subtle in analyzing them. He recognized submission to cultural 
control even when the submission was clouded in apparent independence: ‘[Fol- 
lowers of fashion] are not fundamentally in revolt from custom but they wish 
somehow to legitimize their personal deviation without laying themselves open 
to the charge of insensitiveness to good taste or good manners. Fashion is the 
discreet solution of the subtle conflict’ (374). He recognized the effect of control 
even in social requirements which the controllers claim to be innocent, as in 
the following remark about the acquiescence involved in communication: ‘Imi- 
tation, while not communicative in intent, has always the retroactive value of a 
communication, for in the process of falling in with the ways of society one in 
effect acquiesces in the meanings that inhere in these ways. When one learns 
to go to church, for instance, because other members of the community set the 
pace for this kind of activity, it is as though a communication had been received 
and acted upon’ (105-6). And to take an example of joint cultural and social 


48 Princeton University official register 1941 §33.3 (257): ‘Freshmen and sophomores are 
required to attend at least one-half of the Sunday services in the University Chapel in each 
quarter of the academic year ... To be appreciated, the service of public worship must be 
experienced and this is the basis of the requirement for chapel.’ One can imagine what com- 
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control: when Sapir says, ‘Human beings do not wish to be modest; they want 
to be as expressive—that is, as immodest—as fear allows’ (380), he is defining 
the cultural expectation called ‘modest’ as a contradiction of human expres- 
siveness, and points to the social situation (fear) which gives the victory to the 
cultural demand. 

Looking at all this from the point of view of the individual, Sapir not only saw 
fearful submission where social scientists often see natural conformity, and in- 
dependent expression where they see deviation, but also resistance of the in- 
dividual where they see failure of cultural conditioning: ‘In spite of all these 
standardizing influences, local dialects have persisted with a vitality that is 
little short of amazing. Obviously the question of the conservation of dialect 
is not altogether a negative matter of the inertia of speech and of the failure of 
overriding cultural influences to permeate into all corners of a given territory. 
It is, to a very significant degree, a positive matter of the resistance of the local 
dialects to something which is vaguely felt as hostile’ (86). 

The resistance of individuals or subgroups consists in their use of particular 
ways in spite of the demands of others that they change to other ways. Sapir 
sees the ways of the individual or the subgroup as constituting a subculture in 
themselves (515, 519), so that the individual is never ‘wrong’ while the majority 
culture is ‘right’. Speaking of an Indian who denies a cultural form which others 
accept, he says: ‘If we think long enough about Two Crows and his persistent 
denials, we shall have to admit that in some sense Two Crows is never wrong 
... The fact that this rebel, Two Crows, can in turn bend others to his own view 
of fact or theory or to his own preference in action shows that his divergence 
from custom had, from the very beginning, the essential possibility of culturalized 
behavior’ (572).*° 

Sapir’s question of the relation of individual to society is, then, not the ad- 
ministrator’s problem of ‘the extreme limits within which human behavior is 
culturally modifiable’, but the human being’s problem of making his way through 
life. Hence, Sapir does not assume that the individual should adjust to society, 
but asks how valid or adequate the cultural ways are for the individual who has 
to make do with them (513). His deep criticisms of our own culture (especially 
in Psychiatric and cultural pitfalls in the business of getting a living, 578-89, 
and Culture, genuine and spurious, 308-31) shows how important these inade- 
quacies were to him. 


3.5. THE INDIVIDUAL AND CULTURAL CHANGE. Control and the adequacy of 
cultural forms are important not only in themselves, but also for their relation 





munication Sapir would have recognized when the regents of the university whose press 
published this volume of his selected writings demanded oaths of its faculty and fired the 
non-submissive. 

49 Sapir adds: ‘We have said nothing so far that is not utterly commonplace. What is 
strange is that the ultimate importance of these commonplaces seems not to be thoroughly 
grasped by social scientists at the present time.’ The strangeness disappears, of course, 
when one remembers that the social scientists are not catering to the rebels. As John F. 
Embree says (American anthropologist NS 52.431 [1950]), ‘The applied anthropologist ... ad- 
vises managers how to manage their workers; he has been little concerned to advise the 
managed how to maintain their own social interests vis-a-vis the managers.’ 
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to cultural change. Since Sapir saw culture in general as being the continuing 
interrelation of people, he naturally saw cultural change as stemming from 
changes made by individuals (425). The problem then becomes one of inves- 
tigating under what circumstances changes appear in the individual behavior. 
This would include, among others, the fact that the act of change can itself be 
a personality expression, the differences in what each person learns from his 
experiences with others, the possible operation of a tendency for formal con- 
figuration (Sapir’s ‘drift’ in language and in culture), and the reaction to con- 
trols and cultural inadequacies. Cultural inadequacies lead to attempts at change, 
as Sapir implies in saying that mathematics had to develop its own language 
and that people have to fight the trammels of their own language (cf. fn. 45 
above). ‘It is sometimes necessary to become conscious of the forms of social 
‘behavior in order to bring about a more serviceable adaptation to changed 
conditions’ (558). The direction is toward liberation: ‘The attitude of independ- 
ence toward a constructed language which all national speakers must adopt is 
really a great advantage, because it tends to make man see himself as the master 
of language instead of its obedient servant’ (119). To this extent an observer 
who is unaware of the cost to the individuals of their participation in particular 
social forms—costs due to the inadequacy of the forms, or due to their control 
effect—would not be able to understand the changes that arise from people’s 
attempts to escape these costs, from the tendency to take up or develop other 
forms that do not involve such costs whenever these become available to the 
people. 

The changes which the individual attempts in his own life, whether for any 
of the reasons mentioned above or for other reasons, can become the changes 
of culture. Sapir illustrates this by having his maverick Indian, Two Crows, 
interchange A and Z in the alphabet order. ‘No matter how many Two Crows 
deny that two and two make four, the actual history of mathematics, however 
retarded by such perversity, cannot be seriously modified by it. But if we get 
enough Two Crows to agree on the interchange of A and Z, we have what we 
call a new tradition’ (571). The change may be made by making new use of 
existing social patterns which are available to the individuals in question, but 
that does not make it any less a change: ‘Thus, the particular method of re- 
volting against the habit of church-going in a given society, while contradictory, 
on the surface, of the conventional meanings of that society, may nevertheless 
receive all its social significance from hundreds of existing prior communications 
that belong to the culture of the group as a whole’ (106). 

The importance, then, of seeing the origins of these changes in the individual 
lives is that the changes make sense in terms of the individual lives in which 
they originated. ‘We cannot thoroughly understand the dynamics of culture, 
of society, of history, without sooner or later taking account of the actual inter- 
relationships of human beings’ (575). ‘That culture is a superorganic, imper- 
sonal whole is a useful enough methodological principle to begin with but 
becomes a serious deterrent in the long run to the more dynamic study of the 
genesis and development of cultural patterns because these cannot be realistically 
disconnected from those organizations of ideas and feelings which constitute 
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the individual’ (512). In his famous rationalistic criticism of supra-human social 
‘forces’ as accounting for history (or as manifesting themselves in history), 
Do we need a ‘Superorganic’?, Sapir wrote: ‘The social is but a name for those 
reactions or types of reaction that depend for their perpetuation on a cumula- 
tive technique of transference, that known as social inheritance. This technique, 
however, does not depend for its operation on any significantly new “force” 
... Social science is not psychology, not because it studies the resultants of a 
superpsychic or superorganic force, but because its terms are differently de- 
marcated.’®° 

It is possible of course to find long-range correlations and regularities in the 
time-sequence of cultural patterns and social conditions. These can be described 
as sccial or cultural causes of historical change. Sapir’s formulation does not 
deny this. The particular material and social conditions in which people find 
themselves at any particular time and place determine to a large extent the kind 
of problems they encounter, problems which are dealt with in biologically fa- 
vored directions. The cultural patterns that are available to people at any par- 
ticular time and place favor particular kinds of patterned behavior: the obedient 
conformists will all be doing much the same thing; those who tend more toward 
personal variation and expression will be using essentially the same underlying 
patterns as a base upon which to vary or express; those who react more actively 
against the costs of controls and of cultural inadequacies all find much the same 
controls and inadequacies to overcome; and those changes which are elicited 
by response to the formalism of the patterning (the drift) are in a direction 
suggested by the existing configuration.*' Changes which are attempted at any 
one time will therefore be intimately connected with the cultural patterns exist- 
ing at that time, and will lead to patterns which differ in certain directions 
rather than in others, and which are not entirely different and unrelated to the 
previous patterns. A more or less continuous and directional shift, with ob- 
servable regularities, is therefore often discernible in the history of cultural 
patterns taken by themselves, even though the agency of change is the reaction 
of the individual. 


3.6. CULTURE IN THE STRUCTURE OF THE PERSONALITY. Sapir approached the 
problems of personality from his analysis of culture, and his contributions lay 
in showing relationships between culture and the development of the personality. 
Like Sullivan, he found that ‘the locus of psychiatry turns out not to be the 
human organism at all in any fruitful sense of the word but the more intangible, 
yet more intelligible, world of human relationships and ideas that such relation- 
ships bring forth’ (512). Since he also said much the same of culture (515), he 


50 Sapir, Do we need a ‘Superorganic’?, American anthropologist NS 19.444 (1917). This 
article is not included in the present volume. 

51 This effect of the formal configuration may be seen most readily in limited well-struc- 
tured fields, such as music or some particular science. Aside from the more generally social 
factors that lead to particular developments and tendencies in each field, it seems probable 
that the existing pattern at any one time (the kind of scales used, the type of composition 
potentialities which have been well investigated) favor certain directions of change, rather 
than others, by those who try out changes. 

82 The effect of culturally patterned interpersonal relations is treated by Harry Stack 
Sullivan, Conceptions of modern psychiatry. 
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denies ‘the conventional contrast of the individual and his society’ (519). His 
statement that each individual or group constitutes a subculture (519), which 
he connects with the fact that each culture pattern reaches only some part of 
the population, enabled him to see structural parallels between personality 
and culture. An individual’s mental breakdown ‘invites a study of his system 
of ideas as a more or less distinct cultural entity which has been vainly struggling 
to maintain itself in a discouraging environment’ (520). 

This formulation, which at first may seem to be just a manner of speaking, 
leads to interesting results when taken seriously. For it means that the individ- 
ual’s ways of relating to people constitute a complete system which can do for 
him all the work done by a national culture. The psychiatric problem is then one 
of clearing up sources of difficulty within the individual’s existing system of 
understandings and behaviors, rather than of getting the person to become a 
part (or participant) of the supra-individual culture. ‘Psychiatrists who are 
tolerant only in the sense that they refrain from criticizing anybody who is sub- 
jected to their care and who do their best to guide him back to the renewed 
performance of society’s rituals may be good practical surgeons of the psyche. 
They are not necessarily the profoundly sympathetic students of the mind who 
respect the fundamental intent and direction of every personality organiza- 
tion’ (521). 

This structural similarity between personality and culture led Sapir to see 
cultural items as factors in the development of the personality. He speaks 
of the confusion between the personal and cultural implications of experience 
in childhood, ‘when the significant personality is interpreted as an institution 
and every cultural pattern is merely a memory of what this or that person has 
actually done’ (590). ‘The more obvious conflicts of cultures with which we are 
familiar in the modern world create an uneasiness which forms a fruitful soil 
for the eventual development, in particular cases, of neurotic symptoms and 
mental breakdowns but they can hardly be considered sufficient to account for 
serious psychological derangements. These arise not on the basis of a generalized 
cultural conflict but out of specific conflicts of a more intimate sort, in which 
systems of ideas get attached to particular persons, or images of such persons, 
who play a decisive role in the life of the individual as representative of cultural 
values’ (510-1). Hence ‘it is a dangerous thing for the individual to give up his 
identification with such cultural patterns as have come to symbolize for him 
his own personality integration’ (519-20). 

The difficulties which are intrinsic to the culture patterns thus have a direct 
relation to difficulties in persons who participate in these patterns: ‘Mechanisms 
which are unconsciously evolved by the neurotic or psychotic are by no means 
closed systems imprisoned within the biological walls of isolated individuals. 
They are tacit commentaries on the validity or invalidity of some of the more 
intimate implications of culture’ (513). The same relation appears in more chronic 
but milder forms, forms that no one would think of treating because almost 
everybody in the society is affected in one way or another. A ‘social’ example: 
‘The endless rediscovery of the self in a series of petty truancies from the official 
socialized self becomes a mild obsession of the normal individual in any society 
in which the individual has ceased to be a measure of the society itself’ (375). 
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An ‘economic’ example: ‘For all practical purposes a too low income is at least 
as significant a datum in the causation of mental ill-health as a buried Oedipus 
complex or sex trauma’ (588). A ‘cultural’ example (speaking of an impoverished 
overworked farmer): ‘It is only when the sober, inevitable, corroding impoverish- 
ment of the farmer’s personality is lit up by some spectacular morbidity of sex 
or religion that the psychiatrist or novelist or poet is attracted to him. The far 
more important dullness of daily routine, of futile striving, of ceaseless mental 
thwarting, does not seem to clamor for the psychiatrist’s analysis’ (588). 

In view of all this, it is not surprising that Sapir opposes all ideas of ‘adjusting’ 
individuals to society. His critique of our society and of its effects upon per- 
sonality comes as groundwork for considering how a society and culture could 
be more satisfactorily structured, just as his critique of the form-meaning re- 
lation in existing languages was offered as groundwork for considering how a 
more satisfactory language could be constructed. The question can be one of 
adjusting cultural patterns to the individual (which is one of the types of cultural 
change, as has been seen), rather than adjusting individual to culture. In his 
article The unconscious patterning of behavior in society, Sapir ends by saying: 
‘Complete analysis and the conscious control that comes with a complete analysis 
are at best but the medicine of society, not its food’ (559). Which means: Don’t 
take it as food; but also: Do take it as medicine. 


4. CONCLUSION 


Sapir’s methods of work were essentially the same in language, in culture, 
and in personality. He was outstanding not only for his contributions but also 
for his methods and his presentation. His writing was often an artistic expres- 
sion, as in the article Psychiatric and cultural pitfalls in the business of getting 
a living; or a masterpiece of getting the point across, as in Why cultural an- 
thropology needs the psychiatrist. He could make very subtle definitions of 
words, as in some of his encyclopedia articles (365, 373), and very perceptive 
formulations, as in his summary of Jung (530-1). 

Three major work methods of his were so impressive that everyone sensed 
them, even if only vaguely: his ability to extract results out of elusive data; 
the dramatic way in which his conclusions came out of his data; the sensitivity 
and critical independence with which he approached his problems. 

His handling of elusive data was related to a very clear sense of the structure 
of the line of scientific argument. Data that were too uncertain in the light of 
a loosely constructed argument become relevant when the argument is built up 
more carefully. For example, when Sapir argued that Wakashan glottalized con- 
tinuants developed out of glottal stop plus continuant, he showed that there 
were reasons to analyze initial y as reduced from earlier ? +- vowel + y—some- 
thing which would not have been thought of if he had not needed it in his chain 
of argument. Of course, this is what happens in all use of data for scientific 
conclusions, except that Sapir carried it out with greater detail and finesse. 
Many of his tours de force came simply out of scientific and artistic integrity: 
he would not be satisfied with a minimally sufficient chain of argument, but 
would cast about to see if there were any possible counter-arguments to discuss, 
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any data that could be elucidated in the light of the new conclusions (and eluci- 
dation which would in turn lend further support to the conclusion). Thus, after 
showing the development of ? + continuant, he remarked that there are a 
number of words in ha- which look like irregular reduplications, and that this 
reduplicated ha- occurs more frequently before glottalized continuants than one 
would expect; from this he proceeded to show that another source of glottalized 
continuants is h + continuant (240; and note the more complicated point about 
IE y-, 247). He never dismissed weak data, but analyzed it for what it was worth. 
In the monograph on time perspective he showed that though density of popula- 
lation in an area would normally not be considered in any discussion of the an- 
tiquity of settlement in that area, since it could be due to geographic conditions, 
nevertheless consideration of the density can be useful in conjunction with other 
data (899-400; cf. also 381, 214). 

The dramatic structure of his argument resulted both from the many inter- 
weaving details and the disposing of counter-arguments, and also from his habit 
of using his straightforward data to build up a working hypothesis, then bringing 
in large-scale considerations to show it as a reasonable and expectable conclusion, 
and finally explaining complicated data in the light of all this, in a way that 
both proves the hypothesis and shows how much work it can do. He did this 
at many points, characteristically in explaining Navaho forms (e.g. 216-7, 218-9), 
Indo-European laryngeals (e.g. 248-9, 296-7), and the way in which Yana 
expresses in a single word what English gives in a fairly complicated sentence 
(552). These things have to be read to appreciate their construction. 

Sapir’s sensitivity and something of his critical approach may be seen in many 
of the quotations cited above. His critical independence is perhaps best seen 
in his treatment of his own society. He did not at all mind making searching and 
incisive comments about modern society, both in his anthropological papers and 
in various popular articles; and if these comments often had the effect of ex- 
claiming ‘But the emperor has no clothes on’, this was due to the situation he 
was describing rather than to a prior intention on his part. A few examples will 
suffice. 

About the ideal of the ‘cultured person’ current in this society he says: ‘It 
is an attitude of perhaps even more radical aloofness than snobbishness out- 
right ... Another of its indispensable requisites is intimate contact with the past 
... But perhaps the most extraordinary thing about the cultured ideal is its selec- 
tion of the particular treasures of the past which it deems worthiest of worship 
... [This] selection of treasures has proceeded chiefly according to the accidents 
of history’ (309-10). About the actual ‘ethnologist’s’ culture he says: ‘in the 
case of America ... a chronic state of cultural maladjustment has for so long a 
period reduced much of our higher life to sterile externality ... the present world 
wide labor unrest has as one of its deepest roots some sort of perception of the 
cultural fallacy of the present form of industrialism’ (318). 

In a discussion of ‘economic factors in personal adjustment’, Sapir gives a 
poignant novelistic sketch, written with sad irony, of the interlace of economic 
and social and personal problems in the tragedy of a typical low-paid profes- 
sional (586-7). With this he contrasts the position of Banker C, asking what 
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are the services for which he receives his income: ‘Should any impertinent, thor- 
oughly unscientific, snooper whisper to the economist that, so far as he can see, 
C’s $500,000.00 income (in virtue of his vice-presidency of the X bank plus 
shareholdership in the Y company plus investment in the Z oil-fields of Mexico 
plus a long list of other services rendered his fellowmen) seems to be strangely 
unaffected by the tissue of physical and psychological performances of the 
psycho-physical entity or organism called C, it making apparently little dif- 
ference whether C is on hand to instruct one of his secretaries to cut his coupons 
or is resting up in the Riviera, the economist loses patience’ (583). Sapir sums 
up the economic factor in personal adjustment by asking, in regard to the under- 
paid professional’s breakdown, ‘Why should not the psychiatrist be frank enough 
to call attention to the great evils of unemployment or lack of economic secu- 
rity?’ (588). And he adds: ‘As to C, the interest of the psychiatrist in his moods, 
conflicts, and aspirations is perennial ... Perhaps C too inclines to suffer from 
an economic ill—that obscure, perverse, guilt feeling which, the psychiatrist 
tells us, so often festers in one’s heart of hearts when one tries to balance one’s 
usefulness to society with the size of one’s income ... Is it conceivable that good 
mental hygiene, even expert psychiatry, may find it proper to recommend some 
share of income reduction ...?’ (589). 

Although most of Sapir’s comments refer to the position of the individual, 
he also touched on more typically sociological matters, often with an ironic 
note. Speaking of how a Frenchman fails to see the difference between our s 
and th, since the difference lies primarily in our structuring of these sounds, he 
adds: ‘It is as though an observer from Mars, knowing nothing of the custom 
we call war, were intuitively led to confound a punishable murder with a thor- 
oughly legal and noble act of killing in the course of battle’ (556). Speaking of 
the dependence of fashion on social factors, he says: ‘In a democratic society, 
for instance, if there is an unacknowledged drift toward class distinctions fashion 
will discover endless ways of giving it visible form. Criticism can always be met 
by the insincere defense that fashion is merely fashion and need not be taken 
seriously’ (376). And in respect to acculturation from above, a matter in which 
anthropologists today are unavoidably interested, he remarks: ‘A culture may 
well be quickened from without, but its supersession by another, whether su- 
perior or not, is no cultural gain. Whether or not it is attended by a political 
gain does not concern us here. That is why the deliberate attempt to impose 
a culture directly and speedily, no matter how backed by good will, is an affront 
to the human spirit. When such an attempt is backed, not by good will, but 
by military ruthlessness, it is the greatest conceivable crime against the human 
spirit, it is the very denial of culture’ (328). 

So refreshing is this freeness and criticalness, that we are brought to a sharp 
realization of how such writing has disappeared from the scene. In part, this 
was the writing of pre-administrative anthropology. We have seen that Sapir 
was against the very idea that culture is ‘given’: ‘This metaphor is always per- 
suading us that culture is a neatly packed up assemblage of forms of behavior 
handed over piecemeal, but without serious breakage, to the passively inquiring 
child. I have come to feel that it is precisely the supposed “givenness” of culture 
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that is the most serious obstacle to our real understanding of the nature of 
culture and cultural change and of their relationship to individual personality’ 
(596). It is to be expected that the present situation, in which anthropology 
finds itself helping to make it ‘given’, would affect the current picture of culture 
and the way of writing about it: ‘Canned culture is so much easier to administer’ 
(330). However, important as this development in anthropology may be in ex- 
plaining why Sapir’s writing is so different, it is not the only source of Sapir’s 
way of writing. In part, too, this source was the difference between the atmos- 
phere of a depression period and the atmosphere of the continuous war period 
which replaced it. And in part it was Sapir. 

ZeLic S. Harris, University of Pennsylvania — 


Phonology as functional phonetics: Three lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of London in 1946. By ANpr# Martinet. (Publications of the Philological 
Society; published with the aid of a subvention from the University of 
London Publication Fund.) Pp. [iii], 40. London: Oxford University Press, 
1949 [reprinted 1950]. 


The first two of these lectures are in English; they are printed as a single 
article, bearing the same title as the whole booklet. Pages 1-21 deal with syn- 
chronic aspects of the matter, 21-7 with diachronic. The third lecture is in 
French, entitled Les traits généraux de la phonologie du frangais. The lectures 
were prepared and delivered not long after the author had ended a period of 
internment in a German prison camp for French officers. He had been out of 
touch with developments in linguistics for several years, particularly with devel- 
opments in England and the United States. One apparent purpose of the lectures 
was to reestablish contact by ‘feeling out’ contemporary British colleagues: he 
presented them with a systematic discussion of the phonological point of view, 
and an example of that point of view in action, in order to observe their reactions. 
Martinet is apologetic about the possibility that the ideas he is presenting may 
already have achieved general acceptance in England. I must be similarly apolo- 
getic about any unfavorable remarks in the body of this review: they apply to 
Martinet-1946, perhaps not at all to Martinet-1951. 

By and large my impression is extremely favorable. Martinet presents an out- 
line of fairly orthodox Trubetzkoyan phonology, but by no means implies slavish 
adherance thereto on his own part. The presentation is as clear and convincing 
as any I have ever read. Martinet’s main emphasis is to show the contrast be- 
tween ‘pure’ phonetics, carried on without regard to the functional relevance of 
sounds, or even (it is implied) the fairly unsystematic phonemics of Daniel Jones, 
and the functional interpretation of phonetic data implicit in the Prague ap- 
proach. There is, he says, another way of conceiving Prague phonology: the 
way of Louis Hjelmslev, who concentrates on the system as system, expunging 
all possible reference to the fact that a phonological system is normally ‘realized’ 
in ‘phonic substance’; this approach Martinet nods to in a friendly manner, 
but avoids in these lectures. In arguing his main point, Martinet is quiet and 


88 Cf. John F. Embree, A note on ethnocentrism in anthropology, American anthro- 
pologist NS 52.430-2 (1950). 
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unbelligerent, but devastatingly successful. Neither ‘pure’ phonetics nor Jonesian 
phonemics stands the ghost of a chance with anyone who is prepared to be con- 
vinced by evidence. The booklet should be widely read; it ought to be read in 
this country, with a more open mind than we sometimes grant our European 
colleagues. 

The bulk of this review will be devoted to the first part of the first article. 
The essential contribution of the second part (21-7) is the suggestion that the 
freedom of phonemic changes! in a language over a given period of time may 
well be conditioned by the communicative importance of the distinctions be- 
tween the sounds involved—a stimulating thesis worthy of extended investiga- 
tion. The second article is a brief survey of the most important of the results 
of Martinet’s internment-camp work, reported in greater detail elsewhere.? The 
brevity of these comments should not be interpreted as meaning that those 
parts of the book are unimportant; I simply want to pass on to the main task. 

A relevant point of departure for our present discussion is the differences be- 
tween Martinet’s way of looking at things and the ways most current in this 
country. We must begin with a quotation which shows Martinet’s admirable 
flexibility of approach and lack of dogmatism (21): ‘But should we happen to 
meet a structure where [no features of a certain kind] are to be found and where 
it would seem more adequate to put on the same plane successive and concomi- 
tant relevant features, we should not hesitate, for the time being, to abandon 
the concept of phoneme and replace it by any other operative concept which 
would appear more suitable in that particular case.’ Obviously such an orienta- 
tion is scientific in the best sense of the word; it implies that any hypothesis, 
however effectively it has worked and whatever ‘authority’ it may have behind 
it, is always subject to modification or rejection in the light of new evidence. 
There are members of our profession on both sides of the Atlantic who seem 
sometimes not to remember this. 

Only in one place does Martinet refer to ‘American’ practices with any overt 
disapproval. Since the practices in question are those of the early forties or 
even earlier, many of us might be expected to disapprove too, perhaps in quite 
similar ways. However, the points which Martinet criticizes seem to turn prin- 
cipally on terminological differences. 

He says (10): ‘A serious disadvantage of the term “phonemics” extensively 
used in America to designate the new branch of phonetics [i.e. ‘phonology’] is 
first of all that, by emphasizing so much the importance of the phoneme, it 
suggests that phonologists or rather phonemicists content themselves with a 
schematic delineation of phonic structures, leaving to others, probably the pho- 
neticians properly so called, the task of describing those structures.’ I am not 
sure that this criticism is relevant. It is true that many very brief phonemic 


1 ‘Phonemic’ or ‘phonological’ change is the alteration of the phonological system of a 
language between a given time and a given later time. ‘Phonetic’ change is one mechanism 
of that alteration. This distinction ought to be maintained with care; I failed to do so in 
Lg. 24.117-31 (1948). The broader term is used above because Martinet’s suggestion is made 
for the whole, not just for the one mechanism. 

* Martinet, La prononciation du frangais contemporain (Paris, 1945). 
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descriptions have been published in this country—often, however, at the begin- 
ning of an article devoted primarily to some other matter, so that brevity was 
desirable. But there are also some fairly extensive treatments, with a great deal 
of phonetic detail. Yet it may be that Bloomfield’s influence has been too strong 
in some cases; Bloomfield, as is well known, considered the indication of sub- 
phonemic phonetic detail hardly worth while because it is so subject to the ac- 
cidents of the analyst’s experience and training, whereas phonemic contrasts 
can be determined by objective procedures free from such influence. We now 
know that Bloomfield was both right and wrong: right in that accidents of train- 
ing can indeed lead to irrelevancies of detailed phonetic description, but wrong 
in his identification of the unit below which the influence of such accidents is 
unavoidable. The relevant unit in this connection is not the Bloomfieldian build- 
ing-block type of phoneme, but the distinctive feature. 

Martinet continues: ‘But another serious drawback lies in the fact that “pho- 
nemics” necessitates the use of another term “tonemics” for the study of all 
those relevant features, which since Trubetzkoy have been called prosodical. 
First of all, the word “tonemics” is hardly comprehensive enough, as it seems 
to imply a study restricted to only the pitch elements of languages, leaving out 
of consideration stress phenomena. More generally, when we give a name to the 
second chapter of phonology, we should avoid a term suggesting that the study 
is restricted to a definite phonic substance.’ Martinet’s positive remarks are 
quite right, and ‘tonemics’ is hardly of any value save as a loose preliminary 
term for certain half-phonetic, half-phonological problems. Apart from this, there 
is a misunderstanding of terminology. Martinet misinterprets the American 
meaning of the term ‘phoneme’ because of European usage. (The reverse error 
is by no means unrecorded.) We can equate Trubetzkoyan and American terms 
of the early forties about as follows: 


TRUBETZKOYAN: AMERICAN: 


phonology phonemics (sometimes phonology) 
phoneme segmental or linear phoneme 

phonemics (phonematics) segmental or linear phonemics 

prosodics suprasegmental or supralinear phonemics 
prosodic feature (or accent) accentual phoneme (or accent) 


If we go no further into detail, the two terminologies are isomorphic down to 
the level of the shape of the term in a given position—that is, they are really a 
single terminology. 

In the early forties perhaps the greatest objection that most American linguists 
would have had to Martinet’s systematization would be to the notions of ‘oppo- 
sition’, ‘neutralization’, and ‘archiphoneme’. This deserves some discussion, for 
supporters of both sides of this argument need to pay more heed to what is said 
on the other side. 

Unlike Bloomfieldian phonemics, Trubetzkoyan phonology does not stop when 
phonemes—the smallest successive units, essentially the ‘primary’ phonemes 
of Bloomfield’s Language—have been determined. Analysis continues in terms 
of the articulatory (or otherwise identified) features, simultaneous bundles of 
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which constitute phonemes or allophones of phonemes. Such componential analy- 
sis has gained currency in this country too by now, and some of it was done 
here before 1946.* Trubetzkoyan workers then take another step. In French and 
in Russian, for example, there occur pairs of phonemes, such that the members 
of each pair share all distinctive features save one, and differ only in that one: 
thus, p : b, ¢ : d, and so on, the distinguishing feature here being the voicing of 
the second member of the pair. Each such pair constitutes an ARCHIPHONEME. 
In French, there are no positions (or no important ones) in which p is found but 
b is not, or conversely; and similarly for the members of each other voiceless- 
voiced archiphoneme. In Russian, on the other hand, though both voiced and 
voiceless members occur initially and medially, only a single type is found finally. 
The difference between voiced and voiceless makes a difference initially and 
medially, given the proper assortment of other features in a bundle; finally, 
however, that difference is not functional. Thus byl’ ‘a fact’ and pyl’ ‘dust’ are 
different words; zabivdt’ ‘to thrust’ and zapivdt’ ‘to start drinking’ are different 
words; but corresponding to [p5p] ‘priest’ there is no * [pdb], nor is any other 
such pair to be found.‘ The Trubetzkoyan way of stating this situation is to say 
that in final position the opposition—which is simply a synonym of the American 
term ‘contrast’—between voiced and voiceless is ‘neutralized’, and that the [p] 
that one hears finally, despite its objective similarity to initial and medial [p], 
is not to be interpreted as phonemically the same, but rather as an occurrence 
of the p/b archiphoneme. The term ‘realize’ comes in here too: in Russian, the 
p and b phonemes are ‘realized’ in certain positions, whereas in another only the 
p/b archiphoneme is ‘realized’; in French, there is no position in which the p/b 
archiphoneme is ‘realized’ as such, even though it exists there just as much as in 
Russian.® 

The traditional American way of stating the same situation is at least super- 
ficially different: in Russian, the phonemes p and b both occur initially and medi- 
ally, but finally only the phoneme 7 occurs; that is, voiceless phonemes, of those 
that are paired with voiced phonemes, occur in final position to the exclusion 
of the latter. 

The usual American objections to the Trubetzkoyan way of stating the situa- 
tion seem rather trivial. It is sometimes said that speaking of ‘neutralization’ 
shirks the necessary task of discovering the bases for phonemic identification, 
on the one hand, and on the other multiplies entities beyond necessity, since in 
addition to phonemes, one has to introduce a supplementary set of things called 
archiphonemes. 

The first objection is certainly quite pointless. A great deal of careful study 
has to precede any clear final statement as to what is subject to neutralization 
in a given language, and the positions where it is found. If sloppy jobs have been 


* Hockett, A system of descriptive phonology, Lg. 18.1-21 (1942). 

‘ The forms are those given by Martinet (4). I assume that the italicized forms are trans- 
literations rather than transcriptions, because of the use of y and of the lack of a mark of 
palatalization after the medial p and b of the second pair. 

5 Martinet (7): ‘But as this archiphoneme is, in that language, never realized as such, it 
is probably just as well not to mention it.’ 
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done within this framework, that is no objection to the framework, any more 
than are some of the slipshod American ‘phonemic’ analyses to their framework. 

The second part of the objection is equally pointless, for it equates ‘simplicity’ 
with ‘minimum number of different units’, which is only one possible way of 
getting ‘simplicity’; or else the objection reflects a search for a neater ‘phonemic’ 
notation, which can be achieved just as well within the Trubetzkoyan system 
simply by establishing certain conventions of representation. Thus it would be 
perfectly valid to establish the convention of writing Russian obstruent archi- 
phonemes with the same letters used for Russian voiceless obstruent phonemes— 
e.g. pop ‘priest’, where the two p’s represent different units quite unambiguously ; 
this would be inefficient only in a context in which the phonological facts them- 
selves were under discussion.® 

There is a different objection, which I think deserves more attention. It may 
be suspected that ‘neutralization’ is too simple a notion to handle all the relevant 
types of distributional phenomena which deserve mention in a phonological 
description. Martinet himself gives an example. The non-occurrence of initial d 
in English, he says, is no ground for saying that initially before / the contrast 
p :tor the contrast k : ¢ is neutralized. The reason for this is that p and ¢ do not 
both consist in part of a bundle of relevant features which does not recur else- 
where, and, for the rest, of some single feature present in one and absent in the 
other; nor do k and t. The three, :p, ¢, and k, are alike stops, voiceless, and non- 
nasal; ¢ and p differ from each other in much the same way as do ¢ and k, namely 
by position of articulation. 

This means that the notion of neutralization can handle only some of the dis- 
tributional limitations in a language. There is a class of facts which can be sub- 
sumed under ‘neutralization’ ; this class includes the non-occurrence of final voiced 
stops in Russian but not the non-occurrence of initial 2 in English. There is a 
larger class of facts which includes all facts in the first class and also all facts 
like the non-occurrence of English él. This larger class of facts needs formal 
recognition. The ‘informational value’ of initial p in English is greater when / 
does not follow than when it does, because if no / follows then p is a choice from 
a larger number of alternatives. Similarly, a final k in Russian (be it ‘phoneme’ 
or ‘archiphoneme’) has less ‘informational value’ than a medial k, because in 
the former case it is a selection from only about half as many possible alterna- 
tives as in the latter.’ Quite similarly, if one is transmitting messages in a code 
which allows, during each second of transmission-time, only one or the other of 
two signals, less information can be transmitted per unit of time than when the 
code being used allows a selection from three or more alternative signals each 
second. I think that considerations of this kind must have lain at the bottom of 
Trubetzkoy’s development of the ‘neutralization’ idea; certainly Martinet’s dis- 


6 It is also sometimes said that neutralization involves invalid use of morphophonemic 
considerations on the phonemic level; cf. SIL 8.99 (1950). This is at least not true of Mar- 
tinet’s use of the term, except in the much more general way to be discussed later in this 


review. 
7 This way of putting the matter stems from Shannon and Weaver, A mathematical 


theory of communication (Urbana, 1949). 
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cussion is full of just this kind of reasoning. And if these considerations are rele- 
vant for the cases which can be handled by ‘neutralization’, then they are equally 
relevant for those cases which cannot. 

There is no reason why we should not recognize, within this identical overall 
framework, the difference between the case where ‘neutralization’ will apply and 
the case where it will not; and I can see no reason why the ‘neutralization’ ter- 
minology should not be used for those cases which it does handle. But we should 
not lose sight of the more general problem. 

Both the Trubetzkoyan tradition and the ‘American’ tradition have made con- 
tributions towards the solution of the more general problem. The contributions 
are somewhat different. Trubetzkoy and some of his followers have been so 
concerned with the structure of phonemes in terms of distinctive features that 
some aspects of linear distribution have tended to escape them. Americans were 
for a long time so concerned with the details of linear distribution that they 
tended, in their turn, to lose sight of the structure of individual phonemes. The 
difference in emphasis can be illustrated by comparing what would probably 
happen in a specific case. Imagine a High German dialect in which the older 
apical trill has passed not only to a uvular trill but on to a voiced velar spirant. 
There is a voiceless velar spirant in German; the Trubetzkoy approach would 
immediately pounce on the new voiced velar spirant as affording a new voiced— 
voiceless pair, on a par with b : p and so on. The American approach, on the 
other hand, though possibly noting the different phonetic nature of the descend- 
ant from older r, would concentrate on the fact that the distribution of the new 
voiced velar spirant relative to other phonemes is in no way like the distribution 
of x, or of a voiced spirant like z, but rather is closer to the distribution of | than 
of any other single phoneme. The American approach would conclude that, 
despite its phonetic nature, y is nevertheless in a functional class with / rather 
than with zx. In this particular instance, the American’s conclusion would be of 
more functional relevance than the Trubetzkoyan’s, but other examples could 
be given where the opposite would be true. 

There is at least one way in which the merits of the Trubetzkoyan emphasis 
and those of the American emphasis can be combined. Let us recall the charac- 
terization of all phonemes (and all archiphonemes, when ‘realized’ as such) as 
simultaneous bundles of distinctive features, and temporarily let us use the term 
‘bundle’ instead of either ‘phoneme’ or ‘archiphoneme’. Now in some cases limi- 
tations of distribution are best stated in terms of features, and in others they are 
best stated in terms of whole bundles. The non-occurrence in standard British 
English of initial sr is of the latter sort: the convenient statement is ‘the bundle 
s does not occur after pause before the bundle 7’, and nothing is gained by speak- 
ing, in this particular case, of the features which constitute the bundle s.’* The 
non-occurrence of English initial é/ is not quite of this sort, because it is matched 


7. It might seem advisable to subsume the non-occurrence of zr- and sr- in the same 
statement, putting this in the same class as the non-occurrence of tl- and dl-. Perhaps this 
is so. But the absence of zr- seems to be more easily subsumed under the non-occurrence of 
any initial bundle involving voicing and spirantal articulation (v, 5, z, 2) before any conso- 
nantal bundle. 
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by the non-occurrence of initial dl, so that the simplest description is one which 
mentions what d and ¢ have in common, rather than their points of difference: 
‘an initial bundle involving the features of stop and of apico-alveolar position 
of articulation does not occur before the bundle |’. The Russian situation can 
be handled in terms of bundles and features as follows: Russian bundles are vo- 
calic or consonantal; consonantal bundles are obstruents if they involve stop or 
spirant articulation (without nasalization), otherwise they are sonorants. Every 
Russian bundle is voiced or voiceless, but the contrast is non-distinctive (that 
is, determined or predictable) save only in non-final obstruent bundles. Even 
there, in any sequence of non-final obstruent bundles which does not have the 
features of labiodental and spirantal articulation in the last bundle, the contrast 
between voiced and voiceless is distinctive only for the whole sequence, not for 
each bundle individually. If the last bundle of such a sequence involves labio- 
dental and spirantal articulation, then it may be voiced independently of the 
voicing or voicelessness of the preceding bundles of the sequence, but if it is 
voiceless so are all the preceding bundles of the sequence. 

This way of speaking needs considerable refinement and abbreviation before 
it can become very ‘elegant’; for one thing, the first two examples discuss arrange- 
ments that do not occur instead of arrangements that do, and only in crucial 
cases (where the rest of the pattern would lead one to expect certain arrange- 
ments) are such negative statements worth while. But this way of speaking does 
indeed afford the machinery for taking care both of all the cases that are classi- 
fiable as ‘neutralization’ and of all the cases that are not. Let there be no mistake 


about it: the Trubetzkoyan contribution to such a more complete schema is just 
as essential as anything that might seem to stem from the ‘American’ tradition. 
We are not suggesting a ‘better American’ way to handle what Trubetzkoy failed 
to handle; we are suggesting a synthesis, no more American than it is Trubetz- 
koyan or anything else. 


There is a far more fundamental objection to the system which Martinet out- 
lines than anything mentioned so far. Up to the early 1940’s, the only kind of 
phonology that anyone dealt with was a kind that operates in terms of words 
and word-boundaries as given points of reference. This kind of phonology is still 
practiced, by various linguists in Europe and at least by K. L. Pike and some of 
his students in this country. So far as I know, the first published protest against 
the assumptions implicit in such phonology appeared in 1942.8 Since then a dif- 
ferent approach has gained considerable ground. 

The difference is easily illustrated. Suppose we have a language in which voice- 
less stops occur only initially and finally in words, voiced stops only medially. 
The conclusion immediately to be drawn, by the older rules, is that voicing is 
phonematically® non-distinctive for stops. The occurrence of such sequences as, 
let us say, [pat adak] and [padat ak], where word-boundary is written with a 


8 See fn. 3. 
9 I have tried to use ‘phonematic’, as Martinet does, with reference to Trubetzkoyan 


phonemes = American segmental phonemes, and ‘phonemic’ in the usual American sense. 
This is tricky, and there may be some slips. 
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space, does not disturb this conclusion; an acceptable phonematic transcription 
would be pat atak and patat ak. 

By the newer system, the first thing that disturbs us is the spaces in the pho- 
netic transcriptions given first above. These spaces do not represent anything 
that we can hear, even after experience, as we listen to the language. And a 
primary rule is that we pretend (if necessary—it may well actually be the case) 
that we know nothing about words and word-boundaries. Since the spaces repre- 
sent nothing, they have to be taken out: our phonetic transcriptions must be 
[patadak] and [padatak]. But now voiced and voiceless stops are in contrast, 
since both occur medially between vowels. We are forced to phonemicize as 
/patadak/ and /padatak/. 

By the newer approach, this is all there is to the matter on the strictly phono- 
logical level: we have systematized everything which is capable, in the language, 
of distinguishing utterances from each other, and we are done. There remain 
other levels of analysis. When we proceed to these other levels, one of the first 
things we do is to discover words and word-boundaries (or to stop pretending 
that we don’t know anything about them). We are concerned with any correla- 
tion there may be between words and phonemic structure; we are also concerned 
with a fairly simple notation for further analysis, or, perhaps, for other uses such 
as native literacy. If in the phonemic notation that we have now achieved we 
introduce (non-phonemic) spaces at word-boundaries, we discover the very inter- 
esting fact that the distribution of voiceless and voiced stops, although not pre- 
dictable for whole utterances, is indeed predictable for individual words. We 
find that if such spaces are written, we can profitably use a single series of stop 
symbols instead of two, writing pat atak and patat ak. This looks like the accept- 
able phonematic transcription achieved by the earlier rules, but it has a com- 
pletely different status. When confronted with anything written in this tran- 
scription, we can deduce very easily what the phonological structure of the 
utterance is, simply by interpreting stop-symbols flanked by a space (or by the 
beginning or end of the utterance) as representing members of the voiceless-stop 
phoneme series, and other stop-symbols as representing members of the voiced- 
stop phoneme series. But if we hear an utterance and wish to transcribe it, we 
do not in general know how to do so on the basis of the phonemic data and noth- 
ing else. Suppose we hear /padatak/. If we know that there is no word /pada/, 
or no word /tak/, or that, both of these words existing, they would not occur in 
this sequence, then we can conclude that the proper representation would be 
patat ak, as before. Suppose, on the other hand, that both of the words just 
mentioned do exist and that they occur in the sequence given. Then we do not 
know whether to transcribe what we have heard as patat ak or as pata tak. Both 
of these are phonemically /padatak/. In other words, the relation between the 
phonemic structure of the language and our special transcription with spaces for 
word-boundaries is a one-many relation. For a notation to be phonemic, we re- 
quire a bi-unique one-one reiation rather than a one-many relation.!° 


10 A good illustration of the difference between the old-style and the new-style phono- 
logical treatment is the contrast between Bernard Bloch’s short outline of Japanese pho- 
nemics in Studies in colloquial Japanese II. Syntax, Lg. 22.200-48 (1946), specifically fn. 3 


© 
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It is not to be thought that the Trubetzkoyan system presented by Martinet 
rests content once everything has been tabulated that keeps words apart. Fur- 
ther steps are taken. If they were not, then such a distinctive feature as the 
Czech accent would never be discovered. This accent does not keep words apart, 
since it is bound to the first syllable of each word; it is, in Trubetzkoyan termi- 
nology, not phonematic. But it is distinctive, since when one has an utterance 
consisting of several words the accents tell where each word begins (or each 
‘full word’—there are a few difficulties). By thus plowing over the same ground 
enough times, from different directions, Trubetzkoyan methods are eventually 
going to turn up and categorize, for any one language, everything that the newer 
scheme will find. 

The essential differences are twofold. First, there is the obvious difference in 
the sequence of operations. Here I mean logical sequence—what is allowed to 
take logical priority over what—-not sequence of field procedure, where one gets 
a little of everything at the same time. In the older approach, one recognizes 
words first and then phonologizes (and then puts words back into context and 
phonologizes over again). In the newer approach, one phonologizes first, using 
whole utterances, and then recognizes words. Done with proper care, neither 
procedure will miss anything that the other turns up. But there is a second, less 
obvious, difference that stems from the first. This is that when Trubetzkoyan 
analysis is complete, one has an array of facts on several different structural 
levels, not properly sorted out according to level but in a hodgepodge arrange- 
ment; when the newer analysis is complete, one knows quite definitely to what 
level each fact applies. This might be paraphrased in Hjelmslev’s terms: the 
newer phonology is a much purer analysis of the level of expression, and thus 
affords a better frame of reference for the analysis of content or of expression 
and content taken together, than is the old, which is an analysis of expression 
with traces of content left in.” 

There is some historical perspective in all this that ought to be seen. Pre- 
Trubetzkoyan phonology, and early Trubetzkoyan phonology too, concentrated 
wholly on words. A terminology arose which was adapted to the discussion of 
such word-phonology. Trubetzkoy himself was one of the first to see that a 
feature may play no role in keeping words apart and yet be linguistically dis- 
tinctive; he systematized this sort of thing, but developed a supplementary 
terminology for it and did ngt rework the older word-phonology to be of a piece 
with the new addition. In history, and in the Trubetzkoyan system as it finally 
emerged, there is this discontinuity: part of it looks like an afterthought. Very 





and the text of pp. 200-4, and the lengthy discussion of the same topic in SCJ IV. Phonemics, 
Lg. 26.86-125 (1950). What is deceptively simple in the earlier treatment turns out to be 
quite complicated in the later—but the more complicated treatment is also obviously more 
accurate. At the end of the latter article (§9, 122-5) Bloch discusses the derivation of a 
simpler (not purely phonemic) notation for purposes of further analysis of the language; 
this matches my own discussion in Lg. 26.63 ff., particularly 68-70 and 73. 

11 If I follow Hjelmslev’s discussion at all, his ‘expression’ level is my ‘phonological’— 
as characterized above—and his ‘content’ level, so far as it is worked out in terms of form 
and not of substance, is my ‘tactical’. My ‘morphophonemics’ is then the set of rules which 
relate expression and content. 
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much the same sequence of events took place in this country, in a partly but not 
wholly independent manner. Our aim in the newer synthesis is not to throw out 
what Trubetzkoy contributed, on this score any more than on the score of ‘oppo- 
sitions’. Rather, it is to remove the discontinuity, to develop a scheme by which 
the successive operations are in clear logical relation to each other instead of 
hanging together in a lopsided way determined by the accidents of history. 
Perhaps it would be a not too distant analogy to say that Trubetzkoyan pho- 
nology stands to the newer phonology much as Euclidean geometry stands to 
the more general modern geometry; in each case the latter would be impossible 
without the former, and in each case the rules of the former take their place as 
operative under special conditions within the more general framework.” 

One might ask why such an extended discussion should be included in a re- 
view of Martinet’s booklet. My justification is that Martinet’s succinct exposi- 
tion can very well stand as the last and best summary of Trubetzkoyan methods, 
an excellent point d’appui for moving from the Trubetzkoy phase of the history 
of phonological theory into the new phase which we are now collectively engaged 
in developing." 

Cuarues F. Hocxett, Cornell University 


Vademekum der Phonetik: Phonetische Grundlagen fiir das wissenschaftliche 
und praktische Studium der Sprache. By Evaren Dieta, with the collabora- 
tion of Rudolf Brunner. Pp. xvi, 452. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1950. 


Einfihrung in die Phonetik und Phonologie. By WitHELM BRANDENSTEIN. 


(Arbeiten aus dem Institut fiir allgemeine und vergleichende Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Heft 2.) Pp. 104. Wien: Gerold & Co., 1950. 


As the title suggests, Dieth’s Vademekum der Phonetik is a veritable hand- 
book of phonetics, almost encyclopedic in nature. It begins with an introduction 
defining the subject, ‘die Lehre von der Stimme und der (lautlichen) Sprache 
des Menschen’ (5), indicating its place among related sciences, and tracing its 
history. Dieth’s history, like much of the rest of the book, takes little account 
of American researches, and none at all of American Indian studies, surely a 
rich field for phonetic data. The only Americans mentioned in the bibliography 
are Bloomfield, Kurath (in connection with the Linguistic atlas of New England), 
Prokosch, and Stetson. 

The book is divided into four parts or chapters of unequal length: I. Lauter- 
fassung und Lautwiedergabe (19-50); II. Die physikalisch-physiologischen 
Grundtatsachen (51-137) ; III. Die Laute (138-373) ; and IV. Die Silbe (374-436). 
In Part III, speech sounds are treated first in their ‘physiologisch-akustisch’ 
character, second in respect to their historical development, and third phono- 
logically or, as we should say, phonemically. 

There is really very little to say about Dieth’s phonetics, for, he confines him- 
self fairly rigorously to putting down, more or less exhaustively, the well-known 


12 For a more extended discussion of the differences between the two approaches see my 
article Two fundamental problems of phonology, SIL 7.23-51 (1949). 

18 The ‘we’ includes Martinet himself: see his Ov en est la phonologie?, Lingua 1.34-58 
(1948). 
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facts of phonetic description. There are undoubtedly numerous points of detail 
to which an expert may take exception, or which might be more clearly treated 
in other ways. Thus, Dieth is surely unclear, and not a little confused, in his 
treatment of glottalized sounds, phenomena which he has probably never actually 
encountered. Similarly, he appears to know only three major varieties of liquids: 
the voiced apical |, the velarized or dark J, and the / mouillé; I miss any mention 
of voiceless J or the voiceless spirantal | so common in many American Indian 
tongues. Pitch and stress are also incompletely discussed and analyzed; here, 
as in so many other instances, Dieth might have benefited greatly from even a 
casual perusal of American Indian data. 

In general, however, Dieth has successfully attained his objective, that is, to 
present the fundamental content and methodology of phonetics in such a way 
as to make it easily available to the beginning student. The Vademekum is, 
then, an introductory text (mainly for students of Indo-European languages), 
or better, a combined introductory text and reference book. As such, it may well 
be useful to teachers of phonetics even in this country, though those of us who 
train students for work in the American Indian field will require a good deal 
more. 

The emphasis, in Dieth’s work, lies on physiological phonetics. Dieth touches 
on acoustic phonetics (in Joos’ sense of that phrase) but he does not treat this 
subject in anything like the same detail. Indeed there is no evidence that he 
knows of Joos’ work Acoustic phonetics (Lang. Monogr. No. 23, 1948); it -is 
neither listed in the bibliography nor referred to in the footnotes or the index. 

Phonemics (or, in Dieth’s terms: ‘die Laute phonologisch gesehen’) is very 


scantily treated indeed, compared to the amount of space devoted to phonetics; 
the section on phonemics occupies only forty of the book’s 436 pages. Dieth has 
little use for either Jones’ conception of the phoneme or that of the Americans; 
he follows strictly along the lines laid down by Trubetzkoy, as the following 
passage (338) indicates: 


Nach der Londoner Schule (D. Jones) ist das Phonem eine physikalische Realitét, ‘a 
family of sounds consisting of an important sound of the language (i.e. the most frequently 
used member of that family) together with other related sounds which take its place in 
particular sound-sequences’. Diese Definition ist eher phonetisch als funktionell; sie halt 
sich an die kombinatorischen Varianten.—Nach andern (besonders Amerikanern) ist das 
Phonem eine blosse Vorstellung.—Nach der Prager Schule (Trubetzkoy; wir schliessen uns 
hier an) ist es psychologisch und physikalisch aufzufassen ... 


It would appear, to this reviewer at least, that even a handbood on phonetics 
(meant for students of linguistics, it should be noted) might legitimately devote 
more space to the controversial and highly important problem of the phoneme 
than is given by Dieth. Phonetics, for the student of languages, is only a prepa- 
ration for the more important task of ordering speech sounds into a system and 
so enabling an accurate linguistic analysis to be achieved. Structural linguists, 
both in America and in Europe, have discussed phonemic theory for some time, 
and are by no means agreed, as Dieth appears to imply, that the Prague school 
has the final and definitive answer. 

Brandenstein’s work is far briefer and less detailed than Dieth’s. Nearly all 
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of it is devoted to physiological phonetics; there is little on acoustic phonetics, 
and only about 25 of its 100 pages are given to phonemics. Brandenstein’s pho- 
netics suffers from essentially the same defects as Dieth’s, the more glaring, in 
places, because of Brandenstein’s more summary treatment. Of the two books, 
Dieth’s is obviously to be preferred for students of phonetics, if only by reason 
of its greater detail and broader scope. 

Brandenstein, like Dieth, is a follower of the Prague school, and considers 
only the phonology developed by Trubetzkoy. Other points of view are not even 
mentioned, critically or otherwise. 

In conclusion, it seems curious to this reviewer that both these books, which 
claim to be introductions to general phonetics, are so narrow in perspective. 
Both men are of course students of Indo-European languages exclusively; but 
this fact does not, in my opinion, give them the right to discuss phonetics in 
general and at the same time to overlook vast fields of linguistic research. It 
seems wholly inappropriate, in 1950, to write as though no work whatever had 
been done in Africa south of the Sahara, in Oceania, and in American aboriginal 
tongues, all of which provide data of the first importance to a general phonetics. 
It is this defect in both Dieth and Brandenstein that makes their work far less 
valuable than it could be, and leads inevitably to the conclusion that both books 
are adequate only for students of the Indo-European languages. Those in search 
of a truly general phonetics must eke out these works with others, more broadly 
comprehensive. 

Harry HoreEr, University of California, Los Angeles 


General phonetics. By R-M. 8. Herrner, with a foreword by W. F. Twaddell. 
Pp. xvii, 253. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1949 (°1950). 


In the year 1950, the title ‘General Phonetics’ on a book devoted to this topic 
would lead one to expect certain clear-cut delimitations of the various subdivi- 
sions of a science which, a mere half-century ago, constituted a fairly homogene- 
ous body of knowledge. In the fifty-year interval, the practical distinction of 
sounds, one from another, has given way (1) to segmentation of a functional 
nature, imposed on the continuum of speech-sound according to analytic prin- 
ciples now called ‘phonemic’, developed in accordance with a theory of the sys- 
temic nature of language, and (2) most recently to another kind of segmentation, 
labeled ‘natural’,! which likewise breaks up the continuum of speech-sound in a 
conventional way, but in a manner that purports to be independent of functional 
considerations bound up with a specific language. 

One would expect to find in such a book a treatment of phonetic segments, 
determined according to either of these two methods, from various points of 
view: (1) that of the underlying physiology of the ‘organs of speech’ producing 
them, (2) that of the psychology of perception, describing these sound segments 


1K. L. Pike, Phonetics (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1943). Pike’s classification (as opposed to his 
description) of the possible products of the speech-producing mechanism is probably based 
on phonemic manipulation of these products. The results are, in a sense, subphonemic, and 
constitute a generalized phonemic foundation susceptible of differential phonemic pattern- 
ing in different languages. 
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as received by the listening ear, (3) that of the instrumental measurement of 
such segments, (4) that of statistical evaluation of the occurrences of ‘like’ seg- 
ments, (5) that of the changes undergone by these segments through time, and 
(6) that of a truly ‘general’ phonetics, in which universally applicable formula- 
tions might be made. One might hope for useful generalizations (7) on the nature 
of language, and (8) on the nature of linguistic change. One might expect data 
from these various aspects of general phonetics (9) to throw light on the func- 
tioning of linguistic systems. Some of these hopes and expectations meet with 
adequate response in the present volume; others, unfortunately, do not. 
Heffner, in his introduction (Chapter I), defines phonetics broadly, as ‘the study 
of the sounds of speech’ (1), and, in outlining its goals, somewhat ambitiously 
proclaims that it ‘seeks to discover general truths and to formulate general laws 
relating to these sounds and their production’ (1). One might question the desir- 
ability of limiting the scope of phonetics to the ‘sounds of speech’, particularly 
in view of the obviously tentative and temporary nature of any inventory of 
such sounds at a particular moment in the development of the science. One 
might suggest that an investigation of the physiological capacity of the vocal 
organs for sound production and differentiation might give us a more satisfac- 
tory outer limit to the possible selection of items in particular systems of speech 
sounds. One might also desire, if not a lowering of the sights, at least a more 
careful specification of the domain of particular ‘general’ laws. One runs the risk 
of chasing will-o’-the-wisps, and of overlooking highly significant specific de- 
scriptive statements, if one too lightly assumes the operation of general laws. 
Heffner supposes that the phonetician can begin to operate only AFTER the 
phonemicist has performed his segmentation on the speech-sound continuum. 
Such a supposition is in obvious conflict with the practical working of linguistic 
analysts, who succeed quite well in making a preliminary segmentation of the 
speech-sound continuum, not always entirely coincident with the final phonemic 
segmentation imposed by the structural facts of a particular language. The proc- 
ess by which such a preliminary segmentation is made needs careful investigation, 
as does Pike’s claim? that such a segmentation is a ‘natural’ one. To rule out 
the possibility of a linguistic segmentation not bound to the phonemics of a 
particular language is completely to abandon one of the important fields of ac- 
tivity of descriptive phonetics, and to yield the fort without a struggle to the 
phonemicist. Although the modern descriptive linguist will readily concede the 
primacy of phonemics in functional analysis of linguistic systems, he should not 
be too eager to surrender completely the phonetic approach, lest he lose sight 
of important general considerations derivable only from such an approach, con- 
siderations which may well contribute to a refinement of his phonemic analysis. 
Descriptive phonetics, according to Heffner, is ‘not obligated by its “title” to 
undertake an exhaustive comparative study of all languages’ (5-6) nor to devise 
‘a single unitary system of classification equally applicable to the speech sounds 
of all languages’ (5). This again, to the reviewer, seems to limit the goals of pho- 
netics too narrowly. A science of phonetics should erect a framework within 
which we may describe not only any and all sounds of any and all languages, but 


2 Phonetics 54. 
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also the acoustic and physiological concomitants of systems of vocal gesture, and 
of chance vocal reflexes. If one hopes to get at the physiological basis underlying 
speech, one should have a technique for describing its products irrespective of 
their particular cultural segmentation. If one is to attempt to see what is uni- 
versally human, one must get beneath the individual culture-bound forms to the 
universally human matrix on which they are stamped out. Phonetics may claim 
to be a part of linguistic science only if we insist that phonetic description is nec- 
essary to an understanding of the restrictions placed on an art (language) by 
its medium (vocal sounds in their matrix), and only if we insist that the science 
of phonetics must contribute not only to the understanding of this medium, as 
one of a number of such cultural media, but also to the discovery of new struc- 
tural facts on the level of the phonemics of particular languages. 

In Chapter II, Heffner treats the physiology of speech in considerable detail. 
He makes too much, however, of a supposed contrast between the function of 
the ear in speech—‘an organ indubitably designed for the hearing of sounds’ (9) 
—and that of the vocal organs, not designed with such singleness of function. 
It would seem that a more useful emphasis would be on the continuous nature 
of the speech function, involving as it does the vocal organs, the ear, and the 
brain, in a closed circuit. The ear hears and interprets sounds other than those 
of speech. From this point of view, the ear is no more primary in the speech con- 
tinuum than is, for example, the movement of the speech organs, or the kines- 
thetic feed-back to the brain of the speaker who manipulates them. The endeavor 
to set up the acoustic side of language as the ‘real’ side is part of the same bias 
which in the past has led us to look for the only linguistic realities in phonation, 
or in morphemes made up exclusively of phonemes, or in those made up of seg- 
mental phonemes alone. 

Language is, if anything, pattern. The phonetic medium is subordinated to 
it. It is the pattern which manipulates the sounds of this medium. This manipu- 
lation takes place against a background—or in a matrix—whose outlines are in 
part distinguishable in the phonetics of the sound system, in part in phonemic 
distributions in its forms, in part in the choice and ordering of its morphemes. 
Language resides, if it can be said to reside anywhere, like all cultural entities, 
not in external media, measurable in physical terms, but in the patterns stamped 
on the cells of the human brain. No matter how fine-spun our investigation of 
these external media, no matter how exact our ‘scientific’ measurement of them, 
we reckon without our host if we hope to find in them cultural ordering, group- 
ing, and patterning. They can do no more than furnish us clues to the cultural 
patterning that lies behind them. We will look in vain for one-to-one correla- 
tions between physical or physiological phenomena, which we can at present 
measure, and the phenomena of cultural entities such as language. 

Heffner, altheugh in his introduction he has admitted the primacy of pattern 
analysis and of phonemic segmentation, nonetheless continues to look for such 
one-to-one correlations. He assumes, with Stetson, that the syllable in language 
is a ‘natural’ unit and suggests that there is a one-to-one correspondence between 
‘the delicate muscular pulses carried out by the internal intercostal muscles’ (13) 
and the syllable pulse observable in particular languages. The variability of 
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phonemic interpretation of these ‘natural’ syllables is notorious. There is, more- 
over, some doubt that even the physiological (as distinct from the phonemic) 
syllable is produced only and exclusively by chest pulses. Heffner’s very careful 
handling of the physiology of the larynx, of the muscles and cartilages and the 
positions which they may assume, fails—certainly through no fault of his—to 
explain satisfactorily the physiological basis of any of the commonly observable 
types of voice production, such as those which Pike’ calls vocal trill, trillization, 
laryngealization, falsetto, yodeling, and the like. Heffner points out that ‘the 
mere passage of all or part of the breath stream through the nasal cavities does 
not of necessity produce what we call nasality’ (31-2), the latter effect being due 
in part to other somewhat obscure adjustments of the pharynx. He laments the 
fact that ‘the same auditory impression can frequently be produced by two or 
more radically different sets of speech movements’ (36). He points out that ‘no 
one can at will cause a given muscle to contract; movements, not muscles, are 
the units of neuromuscular behavior’ (39). ‘Any stimulation, therefore, results 
in full response, the reaction being in accord with the principle of ‘all or none” ’ 
(40). ‘It is still impossible technically to follow out all the connections of any 
one single neuron’ (41). One is therefore dependent, in the last analysis, on a 
study of the patterning of muscular movements, and of the total configuration 
of the vocal organs. 

In Chapter III, Heffner gives us a careful treatment of the acoustics of speech 
sounds, and includes a section on the physiology of the ear. He points out that, 
although we can measure with a microwatt meter the decibel values of different 
parts of the speech utterance, ‘there is little or no significant correlation between 
decibel values and the physiological energy expended by a speaker in producing 
these sound waves’ (51). There is great muscular power in the consonants and 
small decibel value, little muscular power in the vowels and great decibel value— 
almost an inverse correlation. ‘Loudness, which is commonly associated with the 
terms energy, power, and intensity, is a sensation and as such not subject to 
direct quantitative measurement’ (51). Yet differential degrees of loudness may 
be functional in language. Only the application of electronic analysis (52) to 
speech sounds seems to offer some hope of finding greater correlations between 
instrumentally observed data and the functional data abstracted by the linguist. 
Finally, Heffner mentions the probable ‘existence of recognizable recurrent pat- 
terns, in space and in time, of the nervous excitation’ (56-7) of the hair-cells of 
the cochlea, and the conduction of these patterns ‘by the cochlear branch of the 
acoustic nerve to the base of the great brain’ (57). But only the linguist, to date, 
is able to recognize these patterns. No instrumental approach has yet succeeded 
in describing them, nor has such an approach succeeded in correlating their 
description with the facts of language as observed bythe linguist. ‘When we 
learn to match up the patterned nervous excitations thus set up in our ears by 
the sounds of speech with the patterned nervous excitations of the motor nerves 
required for the proper movements necessary to produce these sounds, we have 
effected an integration of the process of speaking with the product speech’ (57); 
but he hastens to add that even then ‘the additional integration of imagery and 


8 Phonetics 126 ff. 
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“meaning” is required before we can be said to have learned to speak’ (57). 
That is, we must add culture content to the habitual form. The ‘recurrent pat- 
terns, in space and time’, the neural analogues of the patterns describable, as 
yet, only by the linguist, are not recognizable on the audio-kinesthetic level, 
except in terms of the segmentation and structuration effected by the brain. 

In Chapter IV, Heffner discusses, very briefly, his ‘criteria of analysis’. He 
points out that although the act of phonation itself need not be learned, ‘every 
speech sound requires for its production the patterned correlation of the move- 
ments of large numbers of muscle cells’ (61). The reviewer doubts that the unin- 
structed ‘normal speaker of any western European [or any other] language ... 
can produce readily and upon demand any of the speech sounds which analysis 
shows to be regularly recurrent in his speech’ (62). It is doubtful whether such 
a speaker can, without training, isolate any individual sound or sound sequence 
smaller than the syllable. 

Heffner says that ‘we cannot now [NB] describe these integrated auditory and 
neuromuscular patterns scientifically in terms of numbers of nerve impulses dis- 
tributed over various nerve channels and in accordance with a definite sequence 
in time’ (62). It is highly doubtful that we shall ever be able to describe such 
patterns ‘scientifically’ in terms of NuMBERS of nerve impulses, however dis- 
tributed, in whatever sequence. Patterns require grouping of individual stimuli. 
It is the grouping which has the only cultural (here linguistic) reality. Numbers 
can enter our calculations, even if ultimately determinable, only as statistical 
norms (with ranges of variation), norms set up for CULTURALLY isolable entities. 
Just as chemical facts are found on a different level of integration from the facts 
of nucleonic structure, so cultural facts are likewise to be found on a different 
level of integration from that of the isolable muscular and acoustic phenomena 
underlying them. Since we are unable to study the patterns ‘scientifically’, 
Heffner concludes that ‘we are driven to the expedient of describing the move- 
ments of the muscular organisms which produce them and the acoustic phenom- 
ena which result’ (63). 

Heffner suggests that we should begin this descriptive effort ‘with those phe- 
nomena which are conceded to be normal’ (63), and makes a plea for ‘lexical 
pronunciation’ as the norm. One wonders why a form as an isolated utterance 
should be necessarily any more primary for speech study than a form in context 
in a larger utterance. It is doubtful that a naive speaker will reproduce the form 
in its lexical pronunciation unless he is over-literate and tries to ‘pronounce all 
the letters’. It is also doubtful that the grouping of allophones into a phoneme is 
performed anywhere except in the brain of the speaker (and in the analysis of 
the linguist), and the idea that the naive speaker will isolate out a single one as 
the principal one may be characteristic of the ‘Jonemic’ approach to sound analy- 
sis, but certainly not of phonemic treatment as now generally accepted. 

The h in isolation in English is not at all typical of the initial varieties of he, 
hat, hot, hoot (voiceless [i, 2, a, u] respectively), but will be [9], characteristic, 
in some dialects at least, of voiceless vocoids in utterance-final. The k in isola- 
tion—{kg]—is not any more basic than any of the other allophones of English k. 

It is not accurate to say that German does not use the difference between the 
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ach-sound and the ich-sound ‘as a mark of semantic differentiation’ (66). Kuchen 
is not the same as Kuhchen, and at least one of the differences lies in the dis- 
tinction between [x] and [¢]. To what phoneme or phonemes one may choose to 
attribute this difference is not relevant here. Heffner’s attempts to find ideal 
allophones are bound to fail. 

In a section on speech sounds and orthography, Heffner discusses their inter- 
relations. It may be doubted that ‘the pattern of the spoken form ... is that of 
fusion (the configuration or Gestalt) while the pattern learned for the written form 
is one of discrete symbols in a given sequence’ (67). Something certainly might 
be said for written patterns as configurations in which the individual items, 
though potentially isolable, tend to get ‘lost’ in the whole. 

The characterization, in Heffner’s phonetic alphabet (69-72), of the glottal 
catch as the ‘stopped beginning of vowels’ (72) is certainly too narrow, and pre- 
judges its phonemic patterning. And is there really any initial aspiration in 
French haricot? Spanish ‘afternoon’ is tarde, not tardi, ‘new’ is nuevo, not nuova, 
senora has vi, not n. 

Following the phonetic alphabet is a section on the classification of speech 
sounds. Here Heffner points out that most languages ‘use for their phonemes [t] 
speech sounds which, on the basis of comparison as to movement patterns and 
acoustic results, can be put into a general class which we may call voiceless dental 
stops, or “‘t-sounds” ’ (72). He emphasizes that the ‘construction of such gen- 
eral classes is one of the tasks of general phonetics’ (72). This goal, though ad- 
mirable, is somewhat at variance with his self-imposed limitations as stated in 
the first chapter. If enough of these general classes were established, why must 
one Not then ‘expect a general treatment of the science of phonetics to yield a 
universally applicable linguistic classification of speech sounds’ (5)? Heffner’s 
‘classification of speech sounds on the basis of their function in the movement of 
the syllable (Stetson) or on the basis of their relative sonority (Sievers, Jes- 
persen)’ (72) contains a number of dubious statements. The separation which 
he has prescribed -for phonemic and phonetic analysis and the supposed priority 
of the first over the second are not carefully maintained. It should be no cause 
for concern that one and the same phonetic item should be, phonetically or 
phonemically or both, now syllabic, now non-syllabic, or that it should be a 
member of one phoneme in one structural position and a member of a different 
phoneme in another. On the contrary, one should Not expect, as a part of the 
normal course of events, to discover a complete one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween phonetic events and phonemic occurrences. In some dialects of Spanish, 
non-syllabic allophones of the vowels 7 and u (viudo and puedo) are common. 
In these same dialects, phonetically identical items, in a different position, are 
members not of vowel, but of consonant phonemes (hiero and huevo; los huecos 
[loz'yekos] is not the same as los suecos [lo'syekos]). In French, the first vowel 
of nié may or may not be the same ‘speech sound’ (phoneme) as the vowel of 
ni, depending on whether or not, for example, pié is identical with pied, i.e. 
whether or not [i] contrasts with [i] under otherwise identical circumstances. 
The present reviewer knows of no dialect of English in which ‘it may be disputed 
whether the first fraction of the English word use is the same speech sound as 
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the first fraction of the word youth’ (73), at least not by anyone who uses his 
ears rather than his eyes in tackling the problem. 

Although it may be true that ‘the decibel (microwatt) meter of any properly 
functioning acoustic recorder will show definite “peaks” of acoustic energy’ (74), 
we cannot with confidence assert that there is any one-to-one correlation be- 
tween these peaks and all the actual syllable nuclei (phonetically or phonemi- 
cally determined) of the language. From Heffner’s discussion of sonority as a 
criterion for finding syllables, it would seem that relatively greater sonority 
is the RESULT of use as a syllable nucleus, rather than its causE, so that it is 
not as reliable a device as one would like for locating phonemic syllables. 

Chapter V is devoted to the syllabic sounds. Heffner insists that ‘there is no 
really satisfactory way in which to discriminate either genetically or gennemi- 
cally’ between vowels and consonants.’ It would seem that Pike’s labeling of a 
vowel (a vocoid in his terminology) as a central resonant oral, is both ‘genetic’ 
(central and oral) and ‘gennemic’ (resonant, i.e. with no audible local friction), and 
that it works reasonably well, as a phonetician’s preliminary classification, and 
gives us a basis for subsequent phonemic classification with a fairly high corre- 
lation between phonetic vocoids and phonemic vowels. 

In Heffner’s presentation of the theory of vowels, one is impressed by the 
amount of detailed work that has gone into the attempted determination of 
their precise acoustic nature, and particularly by the attempts to machine- 
produce vowel sounds, illustrated by Bell Telephone’s Voder. Dudley’s ‘ampli- 
tude modulation’ theory is of particular interest to pattern-conscious linguists. 


He suggests that speech consists of ‘a carrier wave train within a superimposed 
“envelope,” “form,” or configuration’ (78), that ‘what we hear is the modu- 
lating effect of these movements upon the steady source of sound’ (78), and 


that ‘form of the carrier is unimportant to the integrity of the ‘“‘message form” ’ 


(79). With respect to the various frequencies, or ranges of frequency, which 
may be observed in vowel production, Heffner points out that ‘these formants 
constitute a configuration in time, of pitch, intensity, and phase which is the 
essential form of each vowel’ (80). He notes, with regret, that although it is 
already possible to characterize type vowels by describing or graphing their 
formants, ‘the characteristic vowel formants will be different in different dia- 
lects and a clear-cut discrimination of one vowel type from its fellows may be 
possible only within each dialect’ (80). Here too, then, although the essentially 
patterned nature of the acoustical (and presumably the underlying physiologi- 
cal) phenomena is clear, the particular cultural patterning superimposed on 
this physical patterning must be determined separately, on a higher level of 
synthesis. And although the ‘point-to-point similarity of configuration between 
the graphs of acoustic data and the diagrams deduced from physiological meas- 
urements of tongue and jaw positions’ (85) gives a temporary ‘lift’ to the physio- 
logical phoneticians, the cultural patterns must nonetheless be independently 
established. 


‘ ‘The phonetician ... can examine the movements of the speech organs which produce 
the sounds (genetic investigation), or he may examine the sounds as acoustic phenomena 
after they have been produced (gennemic investigation)’ (3). 
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Heffner’s discussion of the ‘Indifferenzlage’, or basis of articulation (98-9), 
brings to the fore the more general problem of background phenomena, which 
are by no means to be taken for granted. The phenomena of allophonic distri- 
bution typical of utterance-initial and utterance-final, and of the various tran- 
sitions in utterance-medial, which some linguists have attempted to bring to- 
gether under the heading of ‘juncture’, are characteristically background 
phenomena, the frame against which other elements contrast, the matrix in which 
they are imbedded. The segmentation performed on the speech continuum by 
the phonetician on the first level, and by the phonemicist on the second, would 
be pretty mechanical, if this background were left out of account. The Gestalt 
nature of linguistic phenomena can be neglected only at the risk of abstracting, 
lifeless, the atoms from the cultural frames within which they function, which 
give them shape, and which are in large measure responsible for their cultural 
segmentation and classification. ‘Recutting’® is a characteristic cultural process, 
and takes place on every level in a complex cultural structure. One-to-one cor- 
respondence of units from level to level is the exception, not the rule. That we 
recognize our phonemic stop consonant segments by a break in phonation, plus 
phonetic phenomena in surrounding continuant segments, is no whit less ‘sur- 
prising’ than that we recognize junctural segments by groupings of similar phe- 
nomena. Any recutting of our phonetic data which provides an efficient system 
of phonemic segments (on which to practice morphemic recutting) is thoroughly 
justifiable, even though some of our recut segments do not obviously correspond 
to gross physiological movements. One certainly makes every attempt to reduce 
phenomena on one level to those of the next level below, so that they may have 
a firm foundation; but phenomena of ordering (arrangement, distribution) are 
inevitably lost as one goes from a higher to a lower level. This cultural truism 
detracts not in the least from the cultural ‘reality’ of such phenomena. 

One is impressed as one reads through Heffner’s work by the considerable 
number of points on which the results of attempts at getting at the genetics of 
speech sounds are still inconclusive, and this notwithstanding the very con- 
siderable energies brought to bear on the problem. Statements such as these: 
‘the search for resonant cavities which may be attuned to the appropriate for- 
mants of the several vowels ... has been resolute but inconclusive’ (88), ‘despite 
our inability to give wholly adequate reasons, either acoustic or physiological, 
for the fact, it is still a fact that [i], [1], [y], and [y] are to our perception [i]-type 
vowels’ (97), and ‘stress is reflected in the quantum of muscular energy which 
goes into each articulatory movement, but we have not yet found a way to 
measure this satisfactorily’ (225) make one wonder whether such energies devoted 
rather to analysis of the cultural aspects of speech might not have resulted in 
an earlier recognition of the phonemic patterning of phonetic phenomena. Ex- 
cessive preoccupation with the phonetic raw material still unfortunately burdens 
some of our more reputable phonemic analysts. 

The diffuse nature of phonetic phenomena underlying our phonemic segments 
is brought out clearly by statements such as this: ‘under normal conditions there 
is not only a distinctive tongue articulation associated with each of these vowel 


5M. Joos, Acoustic phonetics 116 ff. (Lang. Monogr. No. 23, 1948). 
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types, but also, in all probability, a distinctive laryngeal articulation peculiar 
to each type’ (95). 

In discussing the problem of the ‘general basis of articulation’ (98-9) Heffner 
concludes that ‘the matter deserves much more careful treatment than it has 
yet received.’ The possibility that phenomena thrown into this category by 
phoneticians in the past are also susceptible of phonemic analysis and description 
(perhaps under the heading of ‘juncture’) is even more interesting. Such eventual 
systematization of the ‘basis of articulation’ may ultimately give us a carefully 
controlled insight into the phenomena of phonetic change, in which whole classes 
of phonemes seem to change in accordance with shifts in the basis of articulation. 
Heffner ends his discussion of this point with the observation that ‘no method 
of measurement has been devised which would permit the mathematical de- 
scription of a basis of articulation’ (99). Again one recalls Whorf’s comment 
that linguistic analysis consists not in exact measurement but in exact ‘pattern- 
ment’.® 

Not many linguists will agree with Heffner’s conclusion (112), presumably 
phonemic, that English [ju] is a unit, not a cluster of [j] plus [u]. His use of the 
terms diphthong and triphthong leaves one in doubt as to the phonemic make-up 
of English syllabics in general. It would seem advisable either to restrict these 
terms to the phonetic or to the phonemic level or to abandon them altogether 
in favor of a term such as ‘vowel cluster’. Heffner’s treatment of [r] is-also open 
to criticism: ‘this consonant in unstressed syllables is frequently so completely 
coarticulated with the schwa or neutral vowel [9] that is is difficult to say whether 
[x] or syllabic [r] is being pronounced’ (114). One wonders wherein they differ. 
Here the ideal ‘r’ is given a phonetic identity which coincides with that of the 
fo]. Again, his treatment of English [j] and [w] (114-5) tends to create false 
problems on the phonetic level, by attempting to distinguish between these 
PHONEMIC entities and the vowels [i] and [u] as PHONETIC units. As to phonetic 
quality, they are indistinguishable. Their function in the syllable, a matter of 
phonemic patterning; is the basis for distinguishing the CONSONANT phonemes 
[j] and [w] from the vowEL phonemes [i] and [u]. Pseudo-problems arise at every 
turn if the levels of analysis are not kept carefully separated. 

Although Heffner’s treatment of the vowels in Chapter V is packed with de- 
tail, one is struck, as in much of the rest of the work, by the lack of overall system 
in the presentation of phonetic items. They tend to be considered one by one, 
like curios in a shop, instead of being brought forth as illustrations of particular 
aspects of an overall structure. 

Chapter VI is devoted to the non-syllabic sounds. The distinction between 
syllabics and non-syllabics as here presented is as unsatisfactory as it was in 
the general discussion in Chapter IV (72-3). One is left midway between the 
phonetic and the phonemic syllable. One wonders whether English [w] and [j], 
as non-syllabics, really ‘serve to release or to arrest the flow of breath’ (116). 
It may be doubted that, as an invariable rule, ‘the nonsyllabic speech sounds 
commonly called consonants are considerably less prominent acoustically than 


*B. L. Whorf, Linguistics as, an exact science, Technology review 43.2.7 (December 
1940). 
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the vowels which occur with them’ (116). In Totonac wi3 ‘you’, both the w and 
the 8 are more prominent than the 7; it is structural position, not acoustic charac- 
teristics, which assigns them to the consonant category. 

The choice of the term ‘compound stops’ for the velaric and glottalic stops, 
as well as for labiovelars of the [kp] and [gb] types, is not a very happy one. The 
hierarchy of stoppages set up by Pike (initiator, articulator, etc.), together with 
the clear separation of all speech sounds into those produced by one of three 
major mechanisms (pulmonic, glottalic, and velaric), would seem to give a clearer 
picture of the physiology and of the relative functional importance of the various 
occlusions.’ It is not completely accurate to say, of stops, that ‘the sound of the 
onset results from the brusque interruption of the breath stream’ (120). Better 
phrasing would be ‘results from the modification of the breath stream produced 
by the quick approach of an articulator to a stop position’. Not all affricates 
are homorganic, although Heffner’s description (120-1) would seem to imply it. 
With respect to the glottal catch, Heffner remarks that ‘in French it is adven- 
titious’ and ‘in English it appears ... as a device for marking morphemes’ (125). 
One is uncertain here as to the level (phonetic, phonemic, or morphophonemic) 
to which the remarks apply. In no language can a phonetic phenomenon be 
called adventitious: all phonetic phenomena must be included in the phonemic 
description, under the head of one phoneme or another; there can be no ‘adven- 
titious’ residue. One wonders wherein the [?] in English differs from other con- 
sonants. They may also be said to mark morphemes, insofar as their occurrence 
may be limited to morpheme initial or final. Furthermore, the glottal catch 
occurs in English not only in morpheme-initial, but also, on occasion, in mor- 
pheme-medial (na[?]ive, be[?]ond, bi[?]opsy, and the like). 

One might question also the pertinence to the general discussion of occasional 
historical side-remarks, such as the one on ‘the affricate in itch’ (128), derived 
from an earlier palatalized geminated k. They add nothing to the general pho- 
netic treatment. A thorough treatment of the processes of sound change would 
of course be a worthy enterprise, but Heffner makes no attempt to treat this 
aspect systematically. 

There is some doubt in the mind of the reviewer that the much-discussed 
it in latter, shutter, and the like ‘is lenis rather than fortis’ (129). In his own speech, 
it seems to belong to a group of extremely brief rorTIS unaspirated stops (inter- 
‘vocalic after strong stress), as in pepper, patter, picker). Voiced sounds in this 
position are also extremely brief and fortis. The only difference, then, between 
shutter and shudder in the reviewer’s speech lies in the contrast between VOICE- 
LEss t# and voiced dd. If, in the speech of some individuals, in ¢# ‘the voicing per- 
sists throughout the occlusion’ (129), the situation does indeed have ‘all the 
earmarks of a sound change in progress’ (130). But the process would seem to 
be one of strengthening (rather than of weakening) of the articulation.*® 

In discussing the affricate [ts], Heffner points out that ‘the acoustic and neuro- 
muscular characteristics of the affricate [ts] are well-nigh indistinguishable from 
those assumed at times by the combination [ts]’ (131), and that ‘the phonetician 


7 Phonetics 129 ff., 89 ff. 
8 Cf. M. Joos, A phonological dilemma in Canadian English, Lg. 18.141-4 (1942). 
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should follow linguistic rather than mere acoustic analysis in this and all similar 
cases’ (131). If the phonetician does phonemic analysis, he arrives, of course, 
at a linguistic conclusion. Linguistic analysis is psychoneurologica], not neuro- 
muscular, not physiological, and not acoustic. These last three fields are the 
domain of the phonetician. It should then be no particular cause for comment 
that to the phonetician ‘the difference between the affricate [ts] and the com- 
bination [ts] may appear to be subtle or non-existent, but it is nevertheless lin- 
guistically real and important’ (131). For the laboratory phonetician’s instru- 
ments the difference in patterning may very well appear ‘subtle or nonexistent’, 
since no instrument has yet been devised capable of analyzing what goes on 
in language AND in the other cultural activities intimately correlated with it. 
Since these two analytic processes are not sharply separable, and since they can 
be found in operation only in the human brain, it would behoove the phonetician 
to separate carefully the processes of phonemic and phonetic analysis, and the 
latter from instrumental analysis, and not to insist unduly on ‘exact’ correla- 
tions between these various levels. 

Heffner remarks, in discussing glottal trill, that ‘the mechanism of this trill 
has not been described convincingly’ (134); but here too, as in so many other 
instances, linguists succeed, by what Pike® calls the imitation-label technique, 
in distinguishing glottal trill from other types of laryngeal activity. 

In the discussion of ‘open consonants’ (139 ff.), Heffner remarks that ‘in a 
few cases the friction is so difficult to describe that these sounds have been 
called non-fricative or frictionless continuants’ (140). The assumption that such 
consonants must necessarily be fricative betrays a bias as to the necessary pho- 
netic nature of phonemic entities. There is no reason at all why segments which 
on the phonetic level possess no local friction (and are thus very much vocalic 
in type), may not, on the phonemic level, pattern with the consonants. Indeed 
such consonants are by no means rare. Spanish intervocalic [b, d, g] are fre- 
quently quite lacking in local friction, but they nonetheless pattern as conson- 
ants. Heffner observes that ‘English, French, German, and Italian [I] are pro- 
duced with such weak friction that this can only be heard clearly when the 
sounds are voiceless’ (145). He finds it necessary to refer to a ‘a so-called non- 
fricative [l]’ (145). Heffner would avoid this difficulty if he distinguished, as Pike 
does, between cavity and local friction.!° Sounds with local friction (audible 
when the sounds are voiced) tend to be non-syllabic and tend to be classed 
phonemically as consonants. Sounds with only cavity friction tend to be syl- 
labic and to be classed phonemically as vowels. There is also utility in abstract- 
ing from these last the CENTRAL RESONANT ORALS," because those that remain 
(the laterals and the nasals) tend to be ambiguous, i.e. they may be classed 
phonemically either as consonants or as vowels. If ‘general phonetics’ is to pre- 
cede phonemics and is to be of maximum use to phonemics, it should present 
a classification of maximal utility to the phonemic analyst. 

Heffner refers to ‘a number of open r-sounds of the fricative type, some of 

* Phonetics 16 ff. 


10 Phonetics 71. 
11 Phonetics 141 ff. 
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which indeed have so far lost their friction as to become very much like vowels’ 
(146). One wonders how one knows these sounds ever had any friction, and why, 
on the phonetic level, if they are like the vowels, one does not call them vowels. 
In fact, if the factors contributing to the [r]-sounds are ‘inadequate to produce 
frictional noises that can be heard, the articulation of the consonant r becomes 
essentially identical in kind with that of a vowel’ (149). 

Heffner remarks that ‘the usual h sounds of English and German, to take 
the most accessible examples of a very widespread phenomenon, can hardly be 
said to be glottal or laryngeal fricatives at all, since no audible sound is pro- 
duced by the air as it passes through the larynx’ (150). Since they are continuants 
without local friction, they would seem to fall into the vowel rather than the 
consonant class. The insistence on talking about them as consonants again de- 
rives naively from phonemic rather than purely phonetic considerations. His 
discussion of [j] (155) and [w] (161) equally makes it clear that phonetically 
these items are not consonants but vowels. 

The difference in position of articulation between the [i] and the [i] of yeast, 
says Heffner, is ‘of the order of one or at most two millimeters’ (155). Might 
not a simple relaxation of tension (with or without lowering of the tongue posi- 
tion) achieve the same result? 

In Chapter VII, Heffner discusses speech sounds in context. He remarks that 
‘those speech sounds which [linguistic] analysis extracts from speech forms as 
‘“‘Sames” have in their several motor contexts several neuromuscular patterns 
with variations which result from the nature of their neighbors in the configura- 
tion’ (164). Such variations may be not only positional (i.e. correlated with the 
immediately adjacent sounds) but also free (i.e. linguistically unpredictable in 
a series of repetitions of the same item). He also remarks that ‘a learner [of a 
foreign language?] who produces the individual speech sounds with acceptable 
accuracy will tend, as his skill and speed of utterance increase, automatically 
to make those contextual adjustments that have become a part of the normal 
speech form’ (164-5). This conception of the nature of a phoneme and its variants 
seems to the reviewer misleading. Sounds have no existence apart from their 
conventional contexts. The assignment of segments scattered through an ut- 
terance (in a particular position among specific associated segments: arc, fzh, 
mzo, etc.) to a single phone is performed by the brain, as is the assignment of 
similar segments in mutually exclusive environments (x as above; dyf, iyk, pyr, 
etc.) to a single phoneme. The identity of these segments is established only 
by the brain, and cannot be brought about instrumentally, nor, in the last 
analysis, by any amount of ‘detailed’ physiological and/or acoustic description. 
Within this framework to speak of contextual modification of ‘norms’ makes 
no sense. The ‘norm’ is an instrumentalist’s fiction. If ‘norms’ exist, they exist 
only in the brain. 

Contextual fits are highly conventional. There is nothing ‘natural’ or auto- 
matic about them. To speak of ‘the fusion of speech sounds into larger units’ 
(164) is to put the cart before the horse. The larger units are primary. The 
speech sounds are abstracted from them. 

We cannot agree, either, with Heffner’s dictum that ‘the phonetician may 
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assume for the purposes of his study of the mutual interaction of speech sounds 
that the minimum phonetic context of these sounds is the simple form, or mor- 
pheme’ (165). Morpheme boundaries are not necessarily phonological bound- 
aries. A better unit would be the utterance, or the breath-group, or the pause- 
group. 

The onset patterns are likewise highly conventional. They do indeed depend 
‘upon the synchronization achieved between the movements which force the 
breath stream through the vocal channel, the movements of the vocal bands, 
and the movements of the other articulatory organs’ (166), but this synchroniza- 
tion varies conventionally from language to language. The ‘stopped beginning’ 
of vowels may be so characterized only if we have already established the se- 
quence [?V] as a variant in utterance-initial of [V] elsewhere. 

In referring to ‘the movements which induce the flow of breath and those 
which put the vocal bands in the vowel position required’ (166), Heffner implies 
that voice is an essential feature of vowels. Voice is no more essential to vowels 
than it is to other sounds. 

Certain prescriptive tendencies creep into the otherwise descriptive presen- 
tation, as when Heffner recommends that ‘this type of even vowel beginning 
should be cultivated by singers and public speakers’ (166). 

His comment that the smooth onset is the usual type of vowel beginning in 
most English speech is questionable. Indeed, there is some clear variation in 
certain English dialects between [?V] in utterance-initial and [V] in the same 
item in utterance-medial, the difference in onset type being correlated with 
other phonetic differences in these two positions. 

In further discussing these onset types, Heffner refers to the ‘unarticulated 
uh vowel’ (167), as though the ‘rest’ position of the organs in English were a 
natural one. On the contrary, this vowel is just as carefully articulated as others, 
and constitutes a characteristic feature of the English ‘basis of articulation’, 
just as in other languages very different vowels have this function. In this re- 
spect, the hesitation forms are particularly revealing: Spanish [e:], French [ce:], 
and the like. 

The ‘stopped beginning of initial open consonants’ (167) is a somewhat ambig- 
uous way of referring to what Sapir called glottalized continuants.** According 
to Heffner, such beginnings sometimes occur in English. “This kind of stopped 
beginning of open consonants is then adventitious and not linguistically sig- 
nificant’ (168). It would seem, again, that no phonetic item should be classed 
as ‘adventitious’ (unless this terms means ‘freely variable with zero’). In the 
experience of the reviewer, it appears that one of the characteristic differences 
between the initial consonants /w/ and /y/ and the corresponding vowels /u/ 
and /i/ is that the latter are often phonetically [?u] and [?i] in utterance-initial, 
whereas [y] and [i] are not so marked. The function of the [?] in an [?]ice man 
would certainly seem to be that ‘of a distinctive mark of semantic difference’ 
(168). 

In discussing final elements, Heffner contends that ‘the breathed vowel re- 
lease results from the imperfect synchronization of the several movements in- 


12 FE, Sapir, Glottalized continuants in Navaho, Nootka, and Kwakiutl, Lg. 14.248 (1938). 
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volved’ (169). On the contrary, since this release is conventional, it requires 
perfect synchronization of the lag to make sure that the breath appears each 
time. Moreover, the character of the voiceless release varies from language to 
language (e.g. Mam [9], or Huastec [Y], an echo vowel). In referring to breathed 
consonant release, Heffner notes that ‘a voiceless [?] cannot be distinguished 
from [h]’ (171). A confusion of phonetic and phonemic levels of analysis here 
leads again to a reification of [h]: [9] 1s [h], or a variety of /h/. 

All of the phenomena handled by Heffner under the heading of vowel and con- 
sonant ‘beginnings and endings’ have been included by some linguists under 
the category of juncture. With reference to morphemes and larger morphological 
units, Heffner comments on the existence of boundary markers for such units, 
and suggests that ‘a discussion of these phenomena belongs in a phonological 
[= phonemic?] rather than in a phonetic analysis of the language concerned’ 
(173). It is true that morphophonemic phenomena may be discussed most con- 
veniently as a part of the morphology of the language, but [j] in standard German 
and [?V] are not in the same category: [j] is by itself an allophone of a phoneme; 
[?V] is a sequence of phonetic segments which here constitutes an allophone of 
the [V] elsewhere; not until this sequence has been included within a phoneme 
or phonemes can one relegate its discussion to the morphology. The beginning 
and the end not only of words and morphemes but also of syllables and of in- 
dividual phonemes may ‘be marked by various means’ (173). And in a par- 
ticular language these markers may cluster in two, three, four, or more con- 
trasting sets. 

‘Utterances are divided physically into breath groups of forms, that is, into 
larger units between each two of which a breath is, or may be, taken in’ (173). 
Divisions that are merely potential are not physical and cannot be described 
by the phonetician; such potentials may, however, be described by the linguist 
(on the level of syntactic form-classes). “To be intelligible, each breath group 
must also be phrased’ (173). Such phrasing, if necessary, is linguistically mean- 
ingful, and must be described phonemically. The fact that the type of ‘nexus’ 
(175) between items may vary should cause no surprise. Such variation is on a 
par with that which is exemplified by allomorphs such as those of the articles 
in English: /60/ ~ /Siy/, or /ey/ ~ /en/ ~ /e/ ~ /ean/. 

‘Unless the organic positions normal for the several speech sounds when they 
are produced alone are adequately approximated the sounds in question will 
neither be produced nor heard’ (181). Speech sounds produced alone can hardly 
be called ‘normal’. The term ‘normal’ can apply only to the particular sound in 
the particular context. ‘Adequately’ can mean only ‘sufficiently for unequivocal- 
ness in this particular context’. The Platonic ideal is non-existent in speech, as 
it is in other aspects of culture. 

‘Almost inevitably the cessation of sound is achieved by a glottal occlusion’ 
(184). It may be proper to characterize as ‘inevitable’ habits peculiar to a par- 
ticular language—English in this case—but certainly no such statement can 
have general validity. 

A puristic prescriptionist bias is again revealed by references such as ‘slovenly 
pronunciations of elm [elem], or help [helap]’ (185), and ‘the development of a 
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speech not rigidly controlled by a standard language’ (185). One wonders where 
one might find speech that 1s rigidly so controlled, Or ‘the cause of the written 
p, in Hampshire, Hampton, which with our usual perversity, we now generally 
do not pronounce’ (186). People who do not follow the grammarian’s rules are 
not necessarily perverse. 

Heffner refers to ‘the difficulties involved in maintaining a distinction be- 
tween synchronic and diachronic phenomena in language’ (187). In general, 
we ask ‘why try?’ In specific, sharply delimited cases, with stated orientation, 
it is of course desirable, but any statement of a process, no matter how ‘con- 
temporary’ it may be, inevitably has historical implications. 

Heffner’s belief that ‘the reductio ad absurdum of this distinction between 
language and dialect has been reached in the position taken by some linguists, 
that each speaker speaks his own dialect’ (187-8) is not shared by the reviewer. 
It is trivial, to be sure, but nonetheless true, to say that each speaker represents 
in some sense a unique linguistic configuration. Likewise the statement that 
‘the usefulness of this ultimate dialect is entirely in its non-unique features’ 
(188) is somewhat extreme. Language serves not only the end of communication 
between individuals, but also, in large measure, that of individual integration. 

Although Grandgent may have said that ‘languages abhorred hiatus as nature 
abhors a vacuum’ (188), the former statement is just as inaccurate as the latter. 
In some languages (e.g. Spanish) hiatus is the normal thing. French liaison con- 
sonants are the result of a specific historical process and do not constitute evi- 
dence for any universal trend. The glottal stop between vowels in English and 
in German is no more physiological than are the liaison consonants of French. 
It is a specific junctural feature there, with its own specific history. 

The ‘hideous anglicization’ (198) of Ablau/ to [seblaot] is a common historical 
process, and should call for no particular indignation. 

Sweet’s ‘dissimilation as to voicing’ (200) of final voiced sounds in English 
might perhaps better be interpreted as assimilation to open juncture. In dis- 
cussing boundary markers, Heffner and other contemporary writers on the 
subject are guilty of circularity in statements of the type ‘the delimitation of 
the morpheme is usually achieved by marking its beginning with the charac- 
teristics of an initial element’ (201). This circle can be broken only by setting up 
junctural phonemes whose presence requires the appearance of certain allo- 
phones of other phonemes. 

In discussing ‘allegro and lento forms’, Heffner offers the gratuitous observa- 
tion that ‘of course one may not call abnormal any speech form which regularly 
occurs and is identifiable by the processes of linguistic analysis’ (202). The ‘de- 
viations’ which occur as allegro forms may be correlated with ‘changes of tempo 
and stress’, but these changes are by no means ‘purely physiological and me- 
chanical necessities’ (203). Nothing in culture is purely physiological and me- 
chanical. The conditions for such changes have to be demonstrated in every 
case by linguistic analysis. One cannot lightly assume their ‘naturalness’. 

In discussing complementarily distributed variant forms, Heffner states that 
if ‘the morpheme is a class of forms, each of which occurs under its own con- 
ditions of tempo and stress’, then ‘the morpheme may not be said to occur’ 
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(203). I fail to see why INSTANCEs of a particular morpheme may not be said 
to occur, nor do I see the difficulty in supposing that the brain identifies these 
complementarily distributed items. ‘A neurological account of a norm from which 
deviations may be produced by physiological and mechanical forces is exceed- 
ingly difficult’ (203), as all will agree, perhaps doubly difficult because such hy- 
pothetical norms have no cultural reality. Perhaps it is true that ‘a neurological 
account of the persistence of a morpheme class which has several forms, none 
derived from the other, ... is prohibitively difficult’ (203), but such persistence 
of classes of items is a cultural commonplace. Whether neurology so far can give 
us the explanations or not does not alter the fact that analysis of these cultural 
classes is not only feasible (in language), but is again a commonplace. Under 
the assumption that ‘no form of the morpheme is derived from any other’ (203), 
Heffner complains that ‘the correlations with tempo and stress indicate which 
form is to be expected but not why’ (203). The ‘why’ is to be found in the dif- 
ferential wider linguistic contexts, or, in the last analysis, in the different extra- 
linguistic correlations of the different tempo and stress patterns responsible for 
the choice of morpheme alternants. 

In discussing differential quantity (207), Heffner observes that ‘it is evident 
that the two categories, long and short, are based on relative rather than on 
absolute durational values.’ Again, this is a commonplace in matters of cultural 
structuring. All cultural distinctions are relative. “The instrumental measure- 
ment of duration requires the delimitation of the entity to be measured, and 
the problems involved are difficult of solution’ (208), particularly so when the 
entity cannot be defined instrumentally, but only perceptually. Overlapping 
articulations have forced instrumental phoneticians, in measuring duration, to 
‘determine the beginning and end of each speech sound by purely acoustic cri- 
teria’ (209). ‘It is therefore impossible directly to compare the data of measure- 
ments made by these methods with those which are based on the characteristic 
movements of articulation’ (209). ‘Both represent facts, but the relationship 
between these facts is not a simple one’ (209). The relationships between either 
of these two sets of facts and those of the functioning phonemic (linguistic) 
system are even more complex, even less to be taken for granted, and even less 
likely to be one-to-one. 

In discussing English vowel quantity, Heffner argues against two sets: ‘the 
relative shortness of these four vowels—viz. [I1, ©, U, a]—‘is real only within 
each type of phonetic context and cannot be shown to be a characteristic of the 
vowels only’ (210). ‘Grandgent’s division of the English vowels into two classes, 
heavy and light,'® appears to be founded on facts involving considerations other 
than mere duration’ (211). It seems to the reviewer that, all other things being 
equal, the vowel of bit is shorter than the vowel of beat, and that these ‘other 
considerations’ may have been Grandgent’s (and Swadesh’s) feeling for phonemic 
patterning, which in this instance called his attention to a real difference on the 
phonetic level. 

The statement that ‘all vowels tend to become [a]’ is another instance of 


13 Cf. the ‘sharp’ and ‘blunt’ vowels set up by M. Swadesh, The vowels of Chicago Eng- 
lish, Lg. 11.150-1 (1935). 
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ethnocentricity. It may be true of English but it is not at all true of many other 
languages. Even though all vowels might vary in the direction of the ‘basis 
‘of articulation’ (position of rest), this position itself varies from language to 
language. 

Heffner next treats pitch, intonation, and melody (213 ff.). He objects to 
the use of the term ‘tone’, and himself employs the label ‘intonational pat- 
terns’. Certainly one must, from the point of view of phonemic analysis, dis- 
tinguish between languages with syllable- or word-bound tone patterns (= tone) 
and those with utterance-bound tone patterns (= intonation). Indeed, in some 
languages, both types are used simultaneously. Heffner’s term ‘sentence melody’ 
for the latter type is unobjectionable, providing stress variation, rhythm, pauses, 
and quantity differences are given separate treatment. Heffner observes (216) 
that ‘these pitch patterns are correlated with the more prominent variations 
of stress in English, in the sense that the stronger the stress the higher the pitch, 
and the less the stress the lower the pitch will be.’ This generalization may be 
valid for falling patterns, but what does one do with the rising ones, which begin 
low (on the strong-stressed syllable) and end high? Again he says, ‘stress pat- 
terns of words in English must be learned, and these bring with them the normal 
pitch variations’ (216-7), but he does not specify what. these ‘normal’ variations 
may be. No variations may be considered ‘normal’ unless they are completely 
conditioned by the presence of some contrastive item. Or again, ‘deviations 
from the normal pitch patterns, if the stress pattern of the word is preserved, 
are not distinctive’ (217). Such deviations will be non-distinctive in an inde- 
pendently variable item, such as pitch, only if particular variations do not en- 
croach on another pitch pattern, and are therefore phonetic (allophonic) only. 
Heffner discusses the problem of the meaning of intonation patterns: ‘whether 
or not our English phrase melodies are distinctive in this sense depends upon 
what a meaning is, and this is a question which has not yet been dealt with 
adequately by linguists’ (217). The only possible question here is not whether 
or not these ‘phrase melodies’—which may occur on isolated monosyllables!—are 
distinctive (since they clearly are), but whether or not they are a part of lan- 
guage, rather than of, say, vocal gesture. In further discussing the patterns, 
Heffner observes, ‘in the first place ... the same phrase may have two different 
intonational patterns.’ This is the minimum statement. In reality, English 
phrases may have quite a wide variety of patterns. Throughout this section, 
Heffner apparently forgets his earlier assertion that rirst the descriptive linguist 
tells us what patterns there are, and only THEN does the phonetician describe 
them. It is not the job of the phonetician to derive the significant patterns 
directly from nts data alone. A more general question might here be raised, 
whether in tonal phenomena there is any natural segmentation, i.e. any com- 
promise between ‘an accurate physical notation of the pitches involved and the 
rather gross notation which isolates only four levels of pitch’ (218). The pho- 
nemicist isolates as many levels as are necessary and sufficient—no more, no 
less. The use of the musical scale as an ‘objective’ scale against which to measure 
tonal variation is simply to substitute a culturally determined non-linguistic 
scale for a linguistic one. A mechanical scale in terms of vibrations per second 
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would be capable of enlisting agreement as to what rr recorded, but would be 
just as far from telling us what was significant in the linguistic material. Heffner’s 
whole discussion of intonation in English gives one no inkling that important 
work in this area has been.done in the past ten years (Pike, Wells, Newman, 
and now Trager and Smith"). Furthermore, as a phonetician, Heffner attempts 
to.solve a problem which he had previously indicated to be the domain of lin- 
guistic, not of phonetic analysis. His conclusion, ‘what is required is the analysis 
in detail of the accentual patterns as these combine pitch, stress, and duration’ 
(223), seems to discount Pike’s work, in which precisely these items were con- 
sidered at great length. 

Heffner’s remarks on stress (225) make it clear that stress cannot be measured 
by instruments. The phonetician must then perforce talk about it phonemically. 
Heffner’s discussion of ‘word stress’ assumes the word as a determinable unit; 
but how one goes about determining it is not stated. If the determination is 
morphological, then it is only by mixing criteria from different levels of analysis 
that one can speak of regular incidence of stress on particular syllables. If, on 
the other hand, one can define words as phonological units, marked off by stress- 
determining junctures, then one must define the latter only in such terms as 
are independent, both of morphological boundaries and of the incidence of strong 
stress, which is the point in question. 

Heffner assumes that ‘the principles of rhythm are probably independent of 
national characteristics and much the same in all languages’ (227), falling here 
again into the error of assuming universality for culturally determined patterns. 
In his further discussion of rhythm, he observes that ‘the term rhythm desig- 
nates an experience: rhythm is the perception, the recognition of groups or 
patterns of successive events’ (227). Characteristic of rhythm is ‘a regularity, 
a consistency of patterning’ (227). ‘When we speak of the rhythm of a language 
we have usually transferred our attention from the experiences to the stimuli 
which produce them ...’ (227-8). ‘Those who observe rhythm directly will refer 
their impressions of intensity to their sense of muscular effort required to produce 
the same intensities in their own organism and they will thus arrive at intensity 
patterns which correspond closely to those of the speaker’ (228). 

This last statement is a neat formulation of the technique used in all aspects 
of phonemic analysis, and even of phonetic analysis of the imitation-label kind 
recommended by Pike, as opposed to mere instrumental recording, which seems 
to fail the phonetician at many crucial points. In general, one might conclude 
that it is this technique, used in phonemic analysis, which is the fundamental 
one for the analysis and description of human speech. Instrumental recordings 
are valuable, in this respect, only to the extent that they single out problems 
for the phonemic analyst, or call to his attention points worthy of auditory 
and kinesthetic perception and of subsequent phonemic classification. 

Although the tenor of most of these remarks has been highly critical, I do 


4K. L. Pike, Intonation of American English (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1945); R. S. Wells, 
Pitch phonemes of English, Lg. 21.27-39 (1945); S. S. Newman, On the stress system of 
English, Word 2.171-87 (1946), with notes on intonation; G. L. Trager and H. L. Smith Jr., 
Outline of English structure (SIL Occasional Papers, No. 3, 1951). 
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not wish to underrate the value of Heffner’s book as a unique summary of the 
science of phonetics. As a summary of the progress of that science, it easily 
outdistances any recent attempts, and represents a very considerable advance 
over the older standard works in the field. If I have insisted on pointing out its 
shortcomings in considerable detail, it is with the hope that future work in the 
field may be reoriented in what I conceive to be a more fruitful direction, and 
that this may be the last work which fails to separate clearly the various goals 
of a science of phonetics, or to distinguish them scrupulously and consistently 
from those of phonemics and other higher levels of linguistic analysis. We can 
no longer permit ourselves the luxury of confusing pre-cultural with cultural 
facts. 

One will find cultural facts only if one looks for them in the proper place, 
namely in the realm of cultural patterning, with its seat in the brain, rather than 
in the physical or physiological attributes of the medium of such patterning. 
Physical and physiological investigation may reveal the limitations of the me- 
dium as a matrix on which cultural patterning is impressed, but it will tell us 
nothing of that patterning itself. Physical and physiological investigation may 
describe the norm and range of variation of cultural units, in one or in many 
individuals, but it can only do this after such units have been isolated by methods 
appropriate to the analysis of culture. Statistical investigation may eventually 
tell us things of great interest about the distribution of our cultural units, but 
such investigation cannot, of itself, isolate these units for us. 

In fine, the physical and biological sciences and their products must, in the 
last analysis, be subordinated to the science of culture, for only this can even- 
tually tell us how to make use of these products for human welfare. 

Norman A. McQuown, University of Chicago 


Le langage: Structure et évolution. By Marcent CoueEn. (La culture et les 
hommes.) Pp. 144. Paris: Editions Sociales, 1950. 


In recent years, the renowned French scholar Marcel Cohen, known to all 
linguists as a leading Semitist and as the coeditor with Antoine Meillet of that 
basic work, Les langues du monde (Paris, 1924; new edition in print), has de- 
voted his efforts to publications in which he tries to make the results of his long 
linguistic experience available to a wider circle of educated laymen.! The small 
book under review is also a popularization, in the best sense of the word. It 
presents the important matters of linguistic methods and results to those edu- 
cated readers who are interested enough to penetrate by an intellectual effort 
into the field, but are not specialists in linguistics. Every linguist knows how 
vitally we need popularizations to incorporate, at long last, the results of lin- 
guistics into the body of general cultural knowledge. Much as they may be 
imbued with the spirit of pure science, linguists are chafing under the realization 
that their research is still largely an ivory-tower occupation, which has not yet 
gained sufficient impact on the culture of contemporary society. There are several 
levels at which popularization can and should be attempted, and several have 


1 Cf. his booklet Histoire d’une langue: Le francais (Paris, 1947), reviewed by Hall, Lg. 
24.235-6 (1948). 
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been tried.” In this book the level is high. It is not enough for linguists to smile 
or scold at the fact that cultured laymen still use Max Miiller as an authority 
for linguistics. The fact proves that there is a wider interest in linguistics and a 
need for up-to-date intelligent popularizations. Cohen’s book fills the gap at 
least: partially, for the fundamentals of linguistic thinking. | 

It is certainly the task of linguistic journals to watch over attempts at popu- 
larization. A book like the present one is also worth the expert’s attention for 
its own sake. It not only yields the esthetic enjoyment of seeine a worthwhile 
job neatly done, it also gives the specialist the opportinity, which he needs 
periodically, to realign his own work with the whole field of linguistics. Besides, 
each book of a general nature contributes an cmphasis on features from the 
author’s own fields of specialization, from which the specialist in other fields 
is glad to learn. In this case the examples are largely chosen from Latin-Romanic, 
particularly French, and from Semitic and Hamitic. The Germanic languages, 
although not neglected, are not in the foreground; English is used more often 
than German. Occasional illustrations are drawn from many other languages, 
some of which must have come to the author’s attention in the course of his 
editorial work on the Meillet-Cohen volume. 

The book contains three major chapters. After a ‘preamble’ about the task 
and nature of linguistics and about the convictions which have guided the author, 
an introductory chapter deals with the difficulties in the way of tracing the 
prehistoric development of language. It passes in brief review the insights, real- 
ized or potential, that can be derived from the study of animal speech, the 
languages of culturally retarded populations, child language, and aphasia; com- 
ments at greater length, but still in very general terms, on the hypotheses about 
the origin of language within the frame of the cultural and intellectual develop- 
ment of man; and draws the lines of demarcation between language and gesture, 
between spoken and written language. In agreement with the subtitle, Chapter 2 
is devoted to the structure, Chapter 3 to the development of language, each 
chapter being subdivided according to external and internal phenomena. The 
external features are the great outlines and general principles involved; the 
internal features are the more technical devices of the languages themselves, 
presented in general terms, but with specific examples. For instance, the para- 
graphs on external structure deal with such problems as standard languages 
and dialects, linguistic geography, special languages; external developments in- 
clude substrata and superstrata, language mixture, the birth, growth, decline, 
and clash of languages, progress and conservatism, division and unification. On 
the other hand, the internal features in both these chapters are those concerned 
with sounds, grammar, and vocabulary. 

The treatment is thoroughly up to date. Cohen mentions briefly (82) the most 
modern equipment of laboratory phonetics, including an allusion to the sound 
spectrograph. Not only in the chapter on internal structure, but also in that on 
internal development, he thinks in terms of language systems. In the historical 


2 Cohen himself has also tried popularization on a lower level; cf. his Regards sur la 
langue francaise (Paris, 1950) [reviewed by Hall, Lg. 27. 391-2 (1951)]. The cover of this 
book, amusingly, shows a doctor looking through a magnifying glass at Marianne’s tongue. 
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sections this means the shift of patterns, not only with regard to sounds, where 
he applies the phonemic method fruitfully, but for grammatical systems and 
vocabularies as well. Even for the study of the change of meaning, a topic which 
receives only two pages at the end of the section on lexical changes, he foresees 
an important future through the method of showing pattern changes in synoptic 
tables, empty spots appearing after semantic shifts and being filled by other 
items. In general, the book gives the impression that linguistics, with all its 
significant achievements, is not a settled science. Cohen is conservative in ap- 
praising the results achieved; he points to many avenues which remain to be 
explored; and he looks forward to new methods that deserve a trial. He has 
faith in the possibilities of frequency statistics (91, 98, 129). Bilingualism is 
given an important position in constantly recurring references throughout the 
book; the term is justifiably used also for the competition between standard lan- 
guages and dialects. The study of child language is not only the topic of a 
paragraph, but is mentioned repeatedly as an auxiliary field, the potentialities 
of which have not yet been exploited for general linguistics. 

The book is not just another introduction to linguistics; it definitely has its 
own character. The reader who looks for information on many factual details 
may be disappointed. There is, for instance, no enumeration of the languages 
of the world and their grouping into families. Cohen uses admirable self-control 
in eliminating details on which he could speak with authority. He gives the 
quintessence of what he has learned about language in a lifetime devoted to 
linguistic studies. The emphasis is on the principles operating in language, with 
just enough detail to illustrate, but without subservience to facts for their own 
sake. The omission of details leads to surveys in great outlines. Even the expert, 
who is familiar with the facts, may enjoy reading, for instance, the summary 
accounts of the spread of Indo-European and Hamito-Semitic languages, with 
the concomitant clashes with other languages (67-71). 

Cohen finds the locus of language between biology and sociology, in both of 
which it partakes: ‘La linguistique doit savoir qu’elle n’est pas isolée’ (87). He 
stresses the social character of language. He even tries (111) to tie linguistic 
changes, like the transition from synthesis to analysis, tentatively to social 
changes, like the shift from the feudal system to a modern technological civili- 
zation, but rejects such solutions immediately as oversimplified. He is not averse 
to speculative hypotheses linking language with other areas of life, but constantly 
warns against premature ‘simplistic’ inferences. For instance, in the competition 
of languages through bilingualism, it is not simply the language with the ‘higher 
civilization’ which wins out; it is necessary to analyze and specify the situation 
(72 f). He strikes the right average between mechanical aridity and speculative 
imagination.* The style is terse and economical, but not dry. It will satisfy the 
reader who wants to be informed rather than entertained. The separation be- - 
tween structure and evolution is the method of presentation; but Cohen is quite 


*The conflict between ‘mechanism’ and ‘mentalism’ is mentioned only in the bibli- 
ography (129), as characteristic of recent linguistics in this country. Cf. J. R. Firth, Archi- 
vum linguisticum 1.110 (1949) : ‘Such an antinomy does not vex Western European scholars 
today, nor need it be regarded really as a vital issue in the United States.’ 
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aware of the fact that evolutionary elements enter into structural analyses (30: 
grandparents and grandchildren enter into synchronous studies; 62: structural 
comparison must be historical), and his historical account is couched in terms 
of structural shifts. He combines the two methods, which should indeed never 
be regarded as antagonistic to each other. 

Writers of general books of this type usually lay themselves open to criticism 
in details from the reviewers’ special fields. It is difficult to find flaws in this 
book, because Cohen generally chooses his illustrations from areas with which 
he is thoroughly familiar. When he states (29) that consciousness of words, as 
contrasted with phrases, can be very imperfect, every linguist will agree; but 
when he continues that it is clearly acquired only by instruction, he may be too 
much under the influence of the situation in French. I have doubts about the 
correctness of his description (30) of the vocal cords as ‘cartilaginous membranes’; 
but I must leave this matter to the anatomists. He hesitates to decide (12, 31) 
whether the vocal cords were developed by nature for pre-linguistic functions 
and thinks only of cries and singing in this connection. I suggest that control 
of breathing and ejection of foreign particles from the respiratory system may 
have been ancient, purely physiological functions. In the very brief reference to 
phonetic transcription (32) he gives [8] as an example of a phonetic symbol, but 
does not mention the IPA and its system of transcription at all. This being one 
area of linguistics where a considerable amount of agreement and unification 
has been achieved, it would seem desirable to favor this system and show the 
lay reader the way to it. In the paragraphs on phonemics, he speaks of ‘phonologie 
au sens étroit’ (32) and points to the confusion between the terms ‘phonétique’ 
and ‘phonologie’ in French (33), without contributing to the clarification of 
nomenclature. In fact, his own text is not perfectly clear here, because he does 
not stop to define the word ‘phonologie’ every time he uses it. The solution is 
obviously the international adoption of the term ‘phonemics’ (or ‘phonematics’), 
which is well under way. Cohen states (35) that tectal consonants (palatals 
and velars) are often wrongly called gutturals. I share his dislike of the term 
‘guttural’ because of its confused meaning; but I object to the value judgment 
‘wrongly’. The term ‘guttural’, as used popularly, means nothing tangible. As 
used by phoneticians and other linguists, it means a variety of things and needs 
definition. One can advise against the use of the term, but one should not call 
its use wrong, provided that it is clearly defined. In his classification of con- 
sonants, he defines laryngeals as sounds articulated by any movement behind 
the velum, in the throat. He omits pharyngeals here, but it seems to me that 
his definition of laryngeals could have been worded more cautiously. The dif- 
ferentiation between consonants and vowels (35) also needs improved wording. 
It is not simply a question of presence or absence of contact between tongue 
and palate; the fricatives are forgotten in this place, and the description of 
semivowels (‘un trés léger contact’) is inadequate. The etymological connection. 
of French guerre, English war with German Wehr (97) is unorthodox and im- 
probable. Apart from this item, my criticism of details is entirely confined to 
phonetic points concentrated on a few pages in the book. Unavoidably, some will 
be dissatisfied with the distribution of emphasis over the many topics taken up. 
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The scantiness of the semantic paragraphs was mentioned before. Another ex- 
ample is the treatment of noun composition (54) in less than four lines, with a 
single example, German Schnellzug.* This item illustrates the characteristic suc- 
cinctness of the book. 

A word remains to be said about the ideological background. Cohen (9) de- 
clares his adherence to Marxist linguistics and to the method of dialectic ma- 
terialism, rejecting ‘idealistic’ explanations. He does not explain what these 
terms mean in the field of linguistics, and the reader will not find it easy to 
detect traces of this attitude in the text. The treatment is entirely conventional 
and in harmony with the ideas of Western linguistics. In the brief bibliography 
of three and a half pages (intentionally restricted to a few French titles) he 
devotes a whole page to dialectic materialism, including half a page containing 
a succinct, matter-of-fact account of the recent linguistic debate in Russia, 
which resulted in the dethronement of Marr by a pronouncement of Stalin.® 
One can imagine that the repudiation of Marr’s leadership in Communist lin- 
guistics must mean real relief for a good linguist like Cohen; but he does not 
commit himself as to his emotions. There is a reference (69) to Marr’s hypothesis 
of a ‘Japhetic’ substratum in connection with Etruscan, Basque, and other 
Mediterranean and Black Sea languages, without any mention of Marr’s name; 
Cohen judges that the relationship is poorly established. The tentative linking 
of linguistic changes with social and economic transformations (111) is in keep- 
ing with Marxist thinking and even corresponds to Marr’s hypothesis of ‘stadi- 
ality’. But non-Marxist scholars might venture such guesses, too, and Cohen is 


very cautious in such explanations and always warns against oversimplification. 
Unless the reader ‘sees red’ at every mention of the Soviet Union (24: objective 


‘Bloomfield (Language 401) chose the same example for a different purpose, strangely 
misrepresenting German usage for this word and its synonyms. Cohen’s translation is 
correct. (Cohen does not mention Bloomfield anywhere in this book.) 

&’ The English-speaking reader can follow the 1950 Pravda debate in Current digest of 
the Sovyet press. He will find the articles difficult to read, not because they are translations 
but because the ideological and linguistic frame of reference is unfamiliar. Terms which 
are obviously routine labels to the Russians do not fit readily into Western currents of 
thought. Thus, ‘idealism’ and ‘formalism’ seem to have degenerated into mere cusswords 
(like ‘mentalism’ in America). An article by M. Miller—Marr, Stalin and the theory of 
language—in the British journal of Soviet studies 2.364-71 (1951), tries to explain the ide- 
ological background of the Marr case, but is itself none too clear because it does not detach 
itself sufficiently from Russian linguistic thinking, which indeed ‘speaks another language’. 
A more successful job is done by Jeffrey Ellis and Robert W. Davies, The crisis in Soviet 
linguistics, Soviet studies 2.209-64 (1951), which explains the frame of reference clearly and 
in detail, and by W. K. Matthews, The Soviet contribution to linguistic thought, Archivum 
linguisticum 2.1-23, 97-121 (1950), which goes into great detail to determine the position of 
Bolshevik linguistics in the history of Russian and Western linguistics. After reading all 
this material, one retains the impression that the separation between Russian and Western 
linguistics has become a deep chasm, even though the repudiation of Marr means a return 
to more conservative linguistic methods. [See now also Herbert Rubenstein, The recent 
conflict in Soviet linguistics, Lg. 27. 281-7 (1951); and the volume of collected translations 
from the Russian press by John V. Murra, Robert M. Hankin, and Fred Holling, published 
by the Department of Slavic Languages, Columbia University, under the title The Soviet 
linguistic controversy (New York, 1951).] 
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treatment of national languages) and then finds communism in every legitimate 
reference to social conditions or ‘collective attitudes’ (121), he will not be much 
disturbed by Cohen’s theoretical adherence to the party line. One wishes that 
the irrelevant bows to Moscow had been omitted; but concessions probably had 
to be made to the publishing house, which is apparently Marxist. Cohen’s lin- 
guistic thinking is entirely sound and unprejudiced. If he feels in himself an 
obligation to follow the party line, he is saved qualms of conscience by the fact 
that Russian linguists themselves have a hard time to decide what Marxist 
linguistics really is. 
The book concludes with an eleven-page index, which is unusually detailed 
for such a small book and increases its usefulness. 
W. F. Lreoprotp, Northwestern University 


Nachgelassene Schriften: Aus ‘Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der allge- 
meinen Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie’. By Anron Marty, newly ed. 
by Otro Funke. Vol. 2: Satz und Wort: Eine kritische Auseinandersetzung 
mit der tiblichen grammatischen Lehre und ihren Begriffsbestimmungen, pp. 
93; Vol. 3 (Schluss): Uber Wert und Methode einer allgemeinen beschreiben- 
den Bedeutungslehre, pp. 111. Bern: Verlag A. Francke, 1950. 


Otto Funke of the University of Bern has devoted a good portion of his life’s 
work to the dissemination of the ideas of Anton Marty of the University of 
Prague. Marty’s chief work is the bulky first volume (Halle, 1908) of the inves- 
tigations bearing the title which Funke has retained for the three parts of the 
posthumous publication. Part 1, Psyche und Sprachstruktur (Bern, 1940), com- 
pleted this publication, because Parts 2 and 3 had already been published in 
Reichenberg, Bohemia, in 1925 and 1926. They were issued again in 1950 be- 
cause the original publishing house and its supply of books had ceased to exist 
as a consequence of the war and of the expulsion of the Germans from Bohemia. 
No work of Marty’s or about him seems to have been reviewed in LANGUAGE 
before; in fact, his name is hardly ever mentioned in this country,! whereas in 
Europe it is fairly well known. I agree with Professor Karpf of Graz, who stated ' 
in his review of the original edition of Part 2 (Anglia Beiblatt 38.225-8) that 
Marty’s pioneering (‘bahnbrechende’) views deserve to be better known and 
more generally adopted. 

At the present stage of American linguistics, with its preponderant emphasis 
on form and the mechanics of language, Marty’s voice is not likely to be listened 
to with great eagerness; Funke specifically criticizes the exaggerated formalism 
of the Bloomfield school in his preface to the new edition of Part 2. Some day 
the pendulum will swing back, and then Marty may be given a hearing in this 
country too. Even at present, of course, not all American linguists adhere to a 
mechanistic view of language, and those who do not may be willing to pay atten- 
tion to Marty now. The two slender volumes under review can serve as a first 


1 Many years ago, I discussed some of Marty’s ideas in Inner form, Lg. 5.254-60 (1929), 
and alluded to them in Polarity in language, Lang. Monograph 7.102-9 (1930), and in Form 
or function as the basis of grammar?, JEGP 34.414-31 (1935); cf. also Der Mitteilungsvor- 
gang und die ‘innere Sprachform’, Anglia 44.1-22 (1932). 
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sampling for those who do not care to delve into the earlier large volume. The 
views expressed are the same in all of Marty’s writings on what he calls the psy- 
chology of language; it might as well be called the theory of language, or the 
study of the principles operating in language (Prinzipienlehre). 

Marty writes as a psychologist in the earlier sense of word, going back to a 
time when psychology had not yet severed the umbilical cord connecting it with 
philosophy, and when psychological studies had not yet become mechanistic and 
statistical themselves. He uses an a-priori approach going from meaning to form, 
but argues against philosophers’ overemphasis on logic as well as against what 
he considers mistaken views of the psychologists. He finds fault with Hermann 
Paul’s psychological explanations, but his chief antagonist is Wundt. Much of 
his writing is devoted to the demolition of Wundt’s views—too much perhaps. 
Although the disagreement with Wundt is of basic importance, the present-day 
reader, for whom Wundt’s authority no longer looms so large, may get tired of 
the constant polemics. 

Marty’s convictions harmonize with present-day: structuralism in their em- 
phasis on the descriptive method and its clear separation from the historical 
(genetic) method. In fact, Funke thinks (2.5) that Marty was the first to oppose 
the idea that only historical linguistics can be scientific. Marty reverses the 
attitude of 19th-century linguists: whereas Paul had claimed that all scientific 
linguistic study is historical, even though the student may not be conscious of 
it (quoted 3.16-7 from Prinzipien* 20-2), Marty says (3.18) that the creation 
of words and the change of meaning in earlier stages of language cannot be 
understood scientifically without an investigation of such processes going on 
today. Meaning in Marty’s sense is not confined to word meaning; the term 
embraces the ‘thing meant’ in the widest sense: everything that is to be expressed, 
whether thought, feeling, or wish. Descriptive semantics (not to be confused 
with the applied semantics of the school which calls its work ‘General Semantics’) 
is to him the most important part of descriptive linguistics (3.21). It never 
occurs to his theoretical mind that form might be considered more important 
than meaning. To him linguistic science is not only the recording of facts, whether 
successive or simultaneous, but the understanding of phenomena as instances 
of general principles, genetic or descriptive (3.18-20). He quotes (3.18) from 
Wegener that statistical materials are needed, but are ‘dead’ without interpre- 
tation in the light of general views. Discovering and describing the structure of 
a language is merely the first step toward interpreting its significance. Adherents 
of a definition of linguistics as the science operating in the narrow zone between 
the physical and physiological realm of sounds on the one hand and the psycho- 
logical phenomena of meaning on the other will be satisfied to leave the investi- 
gation of meaning to psychologists like Marty; Marty himself occasionally con- 
trasts linguistics with psychology of language (3.64). Few will go so far as to say 
that linguists should not throw glances across the boundary lines. Since it is 
impossible to leave meaning out of consideration in structural analysis, it is 
merely a question of convenience whether the linguist starts from form or from 
meaning. Perhaps it will be conceded that for the study of meaning the approach 
from the side of meaning might be advantageous (cf. 2.84-5). Whether this 
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approach belongs to general linguistics or is, as psychology of language, outside 
of the domain of linguistics, is another question, which hinges on convictions 
about the definition of linguistics. Reputable linguists in this country who have 
used the method of classification by meaning—for instance Carl D. Buck—may 
agree that it is part of linguistics. 

The most important single element in Marty’s view of language is his denial 
of a strict parallelism between meaning and its formal expression. He opposes 
vehemently the opinions of antagonists in various camps who associate speech 
and thought directly. Forms of thinking are largely universal; forms of expres- 
sion are not (3.59-60). The different structures of languages reveal different 
habits of expression, not different molds of thought. It is not permissible to 
speak of languages with nominal or verbal thinking, because thinking and ex- 
pression are not identical or parallel; concrete expression does not prove con- 
crete thinking (3.65-6). Languages have grown empirically and accidentally, and 
have evolved structural forms which do not follow logical principles alone. 
Forms (words and syntactical frames) are created for one purpose and later 
pressed secondarily into functions for which they were not designed. There is 
no strict agreement between words and meanings, nor between constructions 
and what they express or communicate. Words are used for one meaning at 
first, but later their use is extended, with the aid of the context, to convey other 
meanings. In these extended uses the basic meaning serves merely as an allusion, 
as the bridge to understanding (‘figurative inner speech form’ from the speaker’s, 
‘constructive inner speech form’ from the listener’s point of view). The parts of 
speech are parts of a conventionalized skeleton of sentences; but nouns are not 
necessarily things, nor are they other phenomena represented as things; they 
merely fall into a pattern suitable for things (2.62-3). Syntactical constructions 
respond exactly only to a limited number of thought situations; the economy 
which prevails in the structure of all languages requires the use of the same ready 
molds for the purpose of expressing contents for which they are logically less 
adequate. Thus, activity is only initially the function expressed by the verb; 
later it serves many other functions, for which no special pattern is created 
(2.56-7). In no language can the speaker always say exactly what he means in 
all details; he resorts to figurative allusions, which require the constructive 
collaboration of the listener to bridge the gap between the rigid patterns in 
which the utterance is cast and the meaning intended to be conveyed. Analysis 
of structure is the study of the formal molds used in a language, but it does not 
lead directly to the meanings expressed. There is a much greater variety of 
categories of meaning than of linguistic patterns for conveying them. 

These are the essential points of Marty’s theory as I see them. He devotes 
hundreds of pages (counting in the original work) to the demonstration of his 
views in many ramifications. His style is clear, although somewhat abstract; 
one wishes he would give more examples than he does. He thinks every problem 
through, and presents his conclusions step by step in clear-cut reasoning, with- 
out ever losing sight of his objective. He uses illustrations occasionally from a 
variety of languages, including English, and mentions a limited number of au- 
thors of good standing in linguistics. But the factual linguistic material is very 
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limited; all is theory. However, Marty is probably right in believing that gen- 
eral principles furnish explanations for countless concrete details (3.15); that 
the general throws light on the specific (3.22); that abstract insights are more 
valuable than concrete facts (3.18), because they are needed to classify the latter 
and because they lead to understanding, which is a higher scientific achieve- 
ment than recording. Marty’s writing is repetitious, but everything is seen from 
the vantage point of a unified, central conception of language. In quantity, the 
yield is slight for the linguist; but the few points around which his discussions 
revolve are of basic importance for those linguists who would like to fit. regis- 
tered linguistic facts into a significant frame. ‘Only when linguistics rises to this 
height of view,’ says Marty (3.22 n. 1), ‘does it take that prominent place which 
it has a right to claim among the humanistic and social sciences [‘Geisteswissen- 
schaften’].’ At any rate, Marty is a philosopher who does not use language for 
the purposes of philosophy, but applies philosophical thinking in the service of 
linguistics. 

Part 3, which bears the subtitle, Eine kritische Auseinandersetzung mit der 
tiblichen grammatischen Lehre und ihren Begriffsbestimmungen, is closely re- 
lated to the original Volume 1 of the. Untersuchungen; the appendix (89-108), 
taken from a university course in descriptive psychology of 1909-10, is only 
loosely connected with the main topic. Part 2 applies his views more specifically 
to syntax; it may be more satisfactory to some because it concerns itself a little 
more directly with linguistic facts as interpreted by an original mind in an origi- 
nal illumination. The second section (77-87) criticizes traditional syntax and the 
syntactic views of J. Ries; the latter commands Marty’s respect, but he does 
not satisfy him.? 

Funke has given conscientious care to the task of editing the manuscript 
material left by Marty (written 1901-7). Part 2 was nearly ready for the printer, 
but part 3 required a considerable amount of editing. Funke’s thorough famili- 
arity with Marty’s works guarantees that the interpolations, which are clearly 
marked, do not falsify Marty’s ideas. 

W. F. Lreopoup, Northwestern University 


Objektive Konjugation im Indogermanischen. By Paut Kretscumer. (Oster- 
reichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
Sitzungsberichte, 225. Band, 2. Abhandlung.) Pp. 51. Wien: Rudolf M. 
Rohrer, 1947. ' 

Some notes on the origin of the Indo-European nominative singular. By Y. M. 


Brese. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Series B, Vol. 63, No. 5.) 
Pp. 15. Helsinki: [Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia], 1950. 


These two brief studies are of the sort which the reviewer called for in Lg. 
25.333 ff. They are attempts to penetrate back of Proto-Indo-European into the 
origin of those phenomena which we must accept as characteristics of the parent 
speech itself or which, though found only sporadically among the derivative 
languages, cannot be properly explained as having originated in the particular 


2 Cf. also Bloomfield’s review of Ries, Was ist ein Satz?, Lg. 7.204-9 (1931). 
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language or languages after the dissolution of Proto-Indo-European, and may 
therefore have had their beginnings in the pre-Indo-European period. 

The earlier and more extensive of the two is by the dean of the Viennese com- 
paratists, a man who through two world wars has maintained the continuity of 
what is best in Austrian linguistic traditions. In this study Kretschmer attempts 
to find a uniform solution for the secondary (or weak) preterits (actually pret- 
erits, aorists, and perfects) which exist alongside primary (or strong) aorists 
as common IE property.! The formations which he considers here as secondary 
(weak) preterits are: I. s-preterit (in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Latin, Venetic, Al- 
banian, Celtic, Balto-Slavic, Tocharian); II. ¢(¢)-preterit (in the Italic dialects 
Oscan, Paelignian, Marrucinian, Volscian); III. the Germanic dental preterit 
and the Celtic é-preterit; IV. the Latin vi/ui-perfect together with traces else- 
where (Messapian, Sanskrit, Slavic, Tocharian); V. the Greek x-aorist (2nxa etc., 
with possible parallels in Lat. féci etc., Toch. taka). 

The uniform solution which the author proposes for all these formations is 
indicated by the title of his study. He bases it upon the well-established fact that 
certain non-Indo-European languages (Finno-Ugric, Caucasian, Basque, Eskimo) 
distinguish or once distinguished between intransitive and transitive (objective) 
conjugations which are in origin nothing more than verbal forms without and 
with infixed pronominal objects. The IE pronominal or demonstrative stems 
which are then presumed to be inserted are respectively: (1) the demonstr. *so/sd 
_ (Skt. sah sé, Gk. 6 4, etc.) in the s-aorist; (2) the oblique stem *to- of the same 

pronoun in the various dental preterits; (3) the pronominal stem au- (u-, we-, 
wo-) of Av. avd, OPers. ava- ‘that’, ChSI. and ORuss. ovii ... ovii ‘the one ... the 
other’, etc. (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.187 f.) in the vi-perfect; (4) the deictic and pro- 
nominal stem ke-/ki- in Gk. (é)xet (&)xeivos, Lat. -ce in hisce, Goth. himma hina, 
etc. in the x-aorist. 

The first step toward lending plausibility to these assumptions (they cannot, 
of course, be proved) is to show if possible that such formations were originally 
actually transitive. The author succeeds best in this regard in the instance of the 
Greek g-aorist, and of the «-preterit if the point of departure is the three aorists 
Zdwxa, nxa, and éyxa (32). In the latter connection it is difficult to see how the 
Epic and Ionic éoxe and écxov, imperfect 1 sg. and 3 pl. of eiué (38 ff:), or the 
parallel preterits in -ce from Etruscan can advance the author’s thesis. That the 
dental preterit in Germanic is predominantly transitive is obvious from the de- 
rivative character of the verbs to which it is formed, since these are originally 
causatives and denominatives (factitives). No proof of original transitive value 
of the vi-perfect or of any of its congeners seems possible. 

The theory is an enticing one, and, as the author argues in his conclusion 
(40 ff.), makes better sense than most of the piecemeal partial analyses by way 
of various individual personal endings, suffixes, auxiliary verbs, and ‘root-exten- 
sions’ or ‘root-determinatives’, which are mostly words, not explanations, as the 
author remarks (34). 

It would take much research and many pages to defend or reject all of the ar- 
guments which the author brings in support of his theory. In several instances 


1 On the use of common IE, cf. fn. 2 below. 
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he has ignored questions which obviously arise in the mind of the reader; e.g. 
what is the connection of the x-aorist and the x-perfect? 

But by far the greatest defect in the hypothesis is the limitation of these sup- 
posed reflexes of the pre-IE ‘objective’ conjugation to the preterit. As I indicated 
elsewhere (Lg. 25.342 fn. 15) some time ago in referring to this same study, the 
explanation of the origin of the s in the IE aorist must take into account at the 
same time the other s-formations in the IE verbal system. It was my contention 
in that article that like formations had, at the time of their origin, like gram- 
matical meanings. As I also indicated there, I do not believe that Proto-Indo- 
European, or at least some stage of the pre-Indo-European language, dis- 
tinguished between present and aorist aspects as is commonly assumed. In my 
own mind, therefore, any theory to explain a particular tense formation in IE 
must yield precedence to those two assumptions—the one based on what I be- 
lieve are good descriptive principles, the other on what seems to me clear from 
the evidence we have before us in Indo-European and in Hittite. 

I am inclined to think that at least a part of Kretschmer’s theory will not, upon 
careful examination in this light, prove incompatible with these assumptions; on 
the contrary, I feel hopeful that, especially insofar as s-formations are concerned, 
the two theories will strengthen each other reciprocally. 

The little book by Y. M. Biese, Professor of English in the University of Turku, 
Finland, shows the continued concern of the author with questions involving the 
origin of compounds in Indo-European, and as so often when we read investiga- 
tions dealing with this subject, we are reminded of the cat’s protestations at the 
accusations of the blind vulture in Hitopadega, Bk. 4.1: ‘Of the dharmaSastras, 
contradicting each other as they do, the chiefest dharma is non-injury: on this 
one point there is agreement.’ So also do our investigators contradict each other, 
but they too all agree that in some fashion we must have here a reflection of a 
state of affairs obtaining in some stage of pre-Indo-European.? 


2 In this connection it might be well to point out that the author uses the terms ‘Common’ 
and ‘Primitive’ Indo-European in senses not usual at least in America. He has defined these 
terms in an earlier study (Studia orientalia 11.7.4): Common IE is there defined as ‘re- 
ferring to the IE parent language of the period immediately before its disintegration into 
the separate IE languages’, Primitive IE ‘being reserved to denote those periods—by 
necessity very vaguely distinguished chronologically—into which the evolution of the 
parent language goes back.’ He adds, ‘These terms are used here as equivalents.of the 
German Grundsprache and Ursprache as used by Jacobi, Compositum und Nebensatz (Bonn, 
1897).’ 

American comparatists in general follow the system of terminology outlined by Leonard 
Bloomfield in his Language, Ch. 18 (New York, 1933), with the exception that ‘Proto-’ 
is now substituted for ‘Primitive’ (so, among others, Sturtevant, An introduction to lin- 
guistic science [New Haven, 1947], and his earlier works on Hittite). According to this 
terminology, Primitive (or Proto-) Indo-European is the form of the language reconstructed 
on the basis of data which are either attested in the various IE languages or themselves 
reconstructed from such data. Pre-JE is the period of language development preceding the 
reconstructed forms of Proto-IE, i.e. the whole period between Proto-Indo-Hittite and 
Proto-Indo-European, just. as pre-Germanic is the whole period between Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Germanic (cf. the outline by Bloomfield, op.cit. 312). It is clear that 
Biese uses ‘Primitive’ as the equivalent of the now normal ‘Pre-’, and ‘Common’ for Bloom- 
field’s ‘Primitive’, Sturtevant’s ‘Proto-’. As for ‘common’, this term is not generally ac- 
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_ The present discussion by Biese begins by reiterating the common assumption 
of those scholars who have been inclined to speculate on the matter, that whereas 
Proto-Indo-European was a highly inflected language, such inflection was of 
comparatively recent development, emerging out of an earlier stage or period of 
development during which the case endings developed out of independent ele- 
ments (‘free forms’, to use Bloomfield’s term). 

In all such speculations it must be admitted (as I have indicated above) that 
we are reasoning from an assumption, not from given data. Our data have been 
expended when we have concluded that Proto-Indo-European was an inflectional 
language. Any one of a number of assumptions, perhaps diametrically opposed, 
may be advanced, one as reasonable as the other, as long as they do not disagree 
with the hypotheses drawn from the data. 

This particular study considers the origin of the nominative singular in -s. 
The old view that the nom. sg. -s represents an earlier *so identical with the nom. 
sg. masc. of the *sa/to- demonstrative stem is taken as if generally accepted.’ 
The author’s problem here is to determine the process by which in certain in- 
stances the -s(0) became attached to the word. He reverses his former opinion 
‘that the element -so was first appended to the pre-Bahuvrihi nominal com- 
pound’, and now believes rather ‘that the first stage of development of a definite 
nominative may have been that the word denoting the definite subject first be- 
came characterized as such by the element so’ (9). This is supported by reference 
to the later usage in IE languages (Greek, Germanic) of the article before the 
descriptive adjective following its noun, and particularly by the development 
of the postpositive article in Scandinavian, which, it has been suggested, came 
from just such a construction, e.g. madr inn gamli ‘man, that old one’, becoming 
madrinn gamli ‘the old man’. 

The assumption that this IE nominative singular ‘came into existence as an 
expression referring to what has been called a definite subject’ is supported by 
reference to Meyer-Liibke’s theory that the definite article in the Romance lan- 
guages was first used in conjunction with the subject of the sentence. 

The theory is entirely reasonable per se, and the parallels from actual historical 
grammar seem valid. However, does the assumption disagree with any inference 
which we must draw about pre-Indo-European from given data? In my opinion 
it does, and rather seriously at that. 

It is to be noted that Biese does not take into account any Hittite phenomena. 
Perhaps the best piece of evidence for the Indo-Hittite hypothesis‘ is that the 
PIE nom. sg. masc. *so was developed from the IH sentence connective so 
(> Hitt. su ‘and’ after nu).' Hence the development of *so in the function of a 





corded a place in strict English terminology. When used it refers loosely to features which 
are merely ‘common to’ several languages, without definite implication as to antiquity, 
e.g. ‘diphthongization’ of Old English and Old High German 7 and @ is a feature common 
to both Modern English and Standard New High German. I regret to spend so much space 
on a matter of terminology, but in this instance terminology is very important, for it 
reflects our methodology. 

* Hirt, Idg. Gr. 3.39; Jacobi 114, c. lit. 

‘The term is, of course, a misnomer. Indo(-European)-Anatolian would be better. 

5 Cf. Sturtevant 160 ff. 
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demonstrative which could be used in the fashion assumed by the author is later 
than Proto-Indo-Hittite. On the other hand, the nom. sg. in -s is found in Hittite 
exactly in those declensions which show it in Indo-European.® That the particle 
so itself (Hitt. su) could not have been used for such a purpose seems clear from 
its use in Hittite.’ 

Georce S. Lang, University of North Carolina 


Die Indogermanisierung Griechenlands und Italiens: Zwei Vortrige. By Hans 
Kranwe. (Vortrige und Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
Namenforschung und Altertumskunde.) Pp. 59. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1949. 


One reads with pleasure and interest these two lectures, in which Krahe 
presents for the layman his ideas on the spread of IE speech to Mediterranean 
Europe. He tells his story well. He likes those grand turns of phrase (multiple 
Illyrian migration to Italy is called ‘ein grossziigiger Angriff auf den italischen 
Raum’, 49) to which Joffre, Ludendorff, and their successors introduced and 
inured the reading public; but in other ways his style is straightforward, and it 
is always effective. This counts in a field where data are just plentiful enough to 
stimulate intuition and at the same time amenable to so many different interpre- 
tations that no worker can rise very high above utilizing to the limit the arts of 
persuasion, omission, and innuendo. According to Krahe, the odd inscriptions 
from Novilara (Pesaro) are non-IE (37); according to Kretschmer, KZ 69.21 
(1948!), they are probably not only IE but Italic: here two thoroughly expert in- 
vestigators disagree diametrically on a crucial point—not in the principal argu- 
ment, where each one would feel called upon to discuss and defend it, but casually, 
while taking stock of the present state of our knowledge (7) as a basis for the 
principal argument. This example is here brought up for no other purpose than 
to emphasize the precarious nature of that state of knowledge. As for the Novi- 
lara inscriptions, there is probably good reason to side with Krahe, and this is 
typical: in these lectures he rarely propounds an extreme view. He assembles a 
good many old and undisputed facts from linguistics and archeology, which he 
interprets in the light of his own contribution to scholarship, the Illyrian prob- 
lem. We are much indebted to him for giving us this simple account, in which we 
recognize the results of his earlier writings and those of von Blumenthal, Alt- 
heim, and others. 

The Illyrians are pictured as a population whose function it was to reinforce 
rather than displace other (often already IE-speaking) populations. Krahe illus- 
trates this with the Thraco-Phrygians (12), the proto-Celts (13), and others, 
including of course the Doric Greeks (14 ff.). In the second lecture he says more 
about the Veneti (of course he did not know Beeler’s work; see Lg. 26.302-4 
and below), the Messapians, and Illyrian name material in Italy. He also de- 
votes several paragraphs (51-3) to the rock drawings and inscriptions from the 
Val Camonica, on which Altheim has written, with speculations on the early 


* Cf. the paradigms in Sturtevant, Comp. Gramm. of the Hitt. Lang., or in Friedrich, 
Heth. Elementarb. 
7 Friedrich 92. 
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history of the Euganei, who are credited with their origin. The resemblance of 
these drawings to the famous Scandinavian relics is explained by assuming the 
EKuganei to be that part of the Italic stock whose pre-migration territory abutted 
directly on that of Germanic speakers. Ligurian, incidentally, is once more called 
non-IE (34-7). 

Krahe speaks as a linguist more than casually familiar with archeology; still 
his principal argument is linguistic. He begins with the familiar caveat (7), to 
wit that IE is a linguistic classification, and that classifying a population as 
IE(-speaking) does not necessarily imply anything about its biological antece- 
dents. Only where archeology furnishes independent, convergent results, he 
says, are we justified in giving full ethnic significance to that linguistic classifica- 
tion. It may be asked—only the archeolog’sts can answer this—whether the 
frequent allusion to Illyrians and others as carriers of IE blood (e.g. 19, 25, 47) 
is a happy choice. Nor is purely linguistic evidence always handled wisely. The 
Etruscans are blamed once again (57) for the dynamic first-syllable accent which 
we posit for early Italic. How often must it be said that the earliest Etruscan 
inscriptions show no vowel weakening or syncope? 

Henry M. Horeniaswa.p, University of Pennsylvania 


Das Venetische: Seine Stellung im Kreise der verwandten Sprachen. By Hans 
Krauwe. (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften; 
philosophisch-historische Klasse, Jahrgang 1950, 3. Abteilung.) Pp. 37. Hei- 
delberg: Carl Winter, Universitiitsverlag, 1950. 


Krahe is almost as familiar with the contents of PID (Prae-Italic dialects of 
Italy) as I am myself. His writing is almost always free from any taint of ob- 
scurantism, and his views are worthy of consideration. But the total bulk of the 
Venetic records is small; the same is true of the Messapic records, which almost 
always must be taken into consideration; Illyrian properly so-called is virtually 
an unknown quantity. Germanic, Keltic, and Italic, which loom larger than 
Greek or any other IE language in any attempt to classify Venetic or Messapic, 
on the other hand, are thoroughly well known from abundant records. When, 
therefore, Krahe arrives at the conclusion that Venetic must be given an in- 
dependent position among the Indo-European languages as much as Sanskrit 
and the rest of them, the impression that the reader gets is of the scribe said to 
‘pay tithe of the mint and anise and cummin’, while omitting, ‘among the 
weightier matters of the law, judgement’ (Matth. 23.23). The fact is that there 
is not enough evidence to make the classification a sure matter of ract. I have 
expressed the OPINION that Venetic is as it were a transition dialect (e.g. z-0-to 
like é50r0, yet without é-) between Italic, Germanic, Illyrian, and Greek, with 
all of which its shares some features (HSCP 42.139-55 [1931]), just as Ligurian 
is a transition dialect between Italic and Keltic (HSCP 38.1-20 [1929]). Beeler 
has rightly called attention, like Kretschmer before him, to the features which 
suggest a close affinity with Italic. Krahe no longer defends the traditional kin- 
ship claimed with Illyrian, even at several removes. But surely he underestimates 
the differences between Messapic and Venetic, and overestimates the likenesses; 
and on p. 29 he hedges: ‘ “‘Italisch” ist das Venetisch nicht. Vielleicht steht es 
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irgendwie “‘am Rande” der italischen Welt, besonders nahe dem Lateinischen. 
Aber in gewissen ... Ziigen ... steht das Venetisch ... vorztiglich auf seiten des 
Illyrischen.’ Compare the downright assertion (35), ‘das Venetische is ein selb- 
stindiger Sprachzweig des Indogermanischen.’ If generalizations are to be made 
at all in a realm so fugitive, they are bound to be somewhat vague and in part 
contradictory. But caution remains the better part of wisdom. 

A few matters of detail. 12: The ethnicon Veneti is not limited to Italy and 
Germany; as Krahe knows, it appears also in Gaul (DAG 179), and perhaps 
in Paphlagonia. 14: The identification of the personal name Baedarus (Drobeta) 
with ¢atdpés and Lith. giédras, if true, is welcome evidence of labialization of 
gth. 17: For ‘Illyrian’ -ibus add now Nizxibus at Aquileia (DAG 243) and uibebos 
at Villach (ib.); cf. Jixibus (PID 1, addendum p. 322). 23 n. 49: Ven. 
vho-u-xo-n-ta-t-, cf. Feucontis (gen. sg., CIL 3.10722-4). 30: The verbal ending: 
-to, but no augment, in particular puts Venetic as a halfway house, so to speak, 
between Greek and Italic. But Krahe does less than justice to Beeler’s account; 
that Italic was not committed to -tor, -tur is perfectly clear from Osc. -éer, not 
to mention the forms in -ar (ferar, cf. Ven. tolar) and -er (cer), ancient as -tor 
doubtless is. 


JosHUA WHaTMOUGH, Harvard University 


Les noms grecs en -tnc, -t1<, et principalement en -1enc, -m¢: Etude philolo- 
gique et linguistique. By G. Reparp. (Etudes et commentaires, Vol. 5.) Pp. 
x, 316. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1949. 


This volume is a doctoral dissertation of the University of Neuchatel, done 
under Niedermann’s direction. The author acknowledges also the help and guid- 
ance, in various aspects of the work, of Benveniste, Chantraine, Debrunner, 
Burger, and Mirambel. Let me say at once that it does credit both to the author 
and to those who directed and aided him. 

After the general bibliography (1-3) we have in Part I (5-15) the morphol- 
ogy of the suffix: from stems in -t- came as an extension those in -id- (our author 
is concerned only with masculines), with corresponding feminines, in some in- 
stances, in -tid-. This suffix is usually appended to vowel-stems; so we find it 
extended with the inclusion of those preceding vowels, most frequently with a 
preceding -i-. This is the form which is studied in the following pages. 

Part II (17-225) treats the semantics of the suffix -2id- (with the feminines 
in -itid-, when they occur): grouped by wodtrns (found in Homer) and its se- 
mantic proliferation, rexvirns and its extensions, names of stones and minerals, 
of plants, of animals (mostly birds, fishes, shellfish, reptiles), of breads and 
pastries, and of wines, medical terms, etc. Then come the proper nouns: ethnics, 
personal names, epithets of divinities, followers of religious sects and members 
of monastic orders. The last few pages treat the historical development: only 
about a dozen masculines in -id- go back to Homer, and only half of these have 
-itd-. The great increase comes in the post-classical period, beginning in the 
papyri, but most notable in Byzantine and Modern Greek. The index (265- 
314) lists between 3500 and 4000 -itd- words, if we include those attested only in 
Latin: an astonishing total, for this suffix competed with a number of others 
in the same meanings. . 
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Part III (227-30) treats the function of this suffix: at the outset it was a 
formative denoting not an individual, but one of a group characterized by the 
meaning of the stem to which it was attached. Thence it spread into other 
significations in many of the semantic groups of Part II. Notes follow (231-63), 
and then the index. 

My total impression is a feeling for the immense amount of detailed work 
required, and the careful cataloguing of each item, in proper place and properly 
evaluated. Most of the words are of relatively rare occurrence; Redard has 
scrupulously specified the first—or the only!—passage where each word occurs. 
Except where this is in a well-known author or work, he gives the century of 
the document, especially for the papyri. If any previous discussion of any word 
or phase of its use or meaning has escaped him, I don’t know what it is. So I 
agree heartily with his quotation from Meillet, in the preface, that lexicographi- 
cal studies are ‘des monstres dévorants’. We can only hope that this study has 
not entirely devoured its author. 

Rotanp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania 


Die primdren griechischen Steigerungsformen. By Hanssaxos Semer. (Ham- 
burger Arbeiten zur Altertumswissenschaft, Vol. 6.) Pp. viii, 134. Hamburg: 
Hansischer Gildenverlag, Joachim Heitmann & Co., 1950. 


The coexistence of primary and secondary suffixes of comparison and of forms 
with and without -v- in the primary type, the variation in the quantity of the 
t, and the alteration of the consonant-groups containing stop + »¢ have all com- 
bined to produce in Greek a system of adjective comparison of extraordinary 
complexity. The standard works of reference report the facts and explain the 
Indo-European origins of the various formations, but for the most part have 
little to say about the factors determining the choice between suffixes. The 
avowed purpose of Seiler’s monograph is to provide a history of primary com- 
parison (by means of -twv, -iwv, *-uov, superl. -toros) as a system; actually the 
most important part of the work is its detailed treatment of the individual 
adjectives making use of primary comparison. The conditions for such a study 
are not altogether favorable. The Homeric poems, as extensive as they are, 
cannot give us an absolutely true picture of early conditions, and it is not until 
the 5th century that we find abundant material free from metrical restrictions. 
From the texts at hand, including dialect inscriptions, which he uses freely, 
Seiler has done a careful piece of work marked by close attention to chronology 
and textual tradition, and almost always by sound judgment in forming opinions. 

Among earlier works, those which seem to have been especially useful in 
preparing the present study are Osthoff’s treatment of the comparative in Vol. 
VI of Morphologische Untersuchungen, and Schwyzer’s Griechische Grammatik. 
Rather frequent reference is made to the systems of stem-formation elaborated 
in certain recent studies on the basis of Caland’s association of xvdpé-s : xvé:- 
avetpa (KZ 31.267). The first thirty-four pages deal with comparison from an 
Indo-European standpoint, taking up not only the suffixes themselves but also 
the vocalism of the root and the question of suppletion. The most striking 
divergence from standard doctrine has to do with the origin of the nasal suffix 
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-ov- (12-4): since mAelw etc. and not the long forms in -ova developed eventually 
into indeclinable comparatives, Seiler takes the short comparative based on 
-toc- for the original type and traces the whole type in -(c)ov- to the neuter 
singular in -ov, substituted for *-os in order to restore the appearance proper to 
a neuter adjective; the masc.-fem. in -(1)wy was then made after the neuter, 
followed by the whole series in -(c)ov-, and there is no longer any genetic rela- 
tionship with the suffix in Goth. sut-iz-o, Lith. sald-és-nis. This is ingenious, and 
the general principle of explaining morphological complexities as secondary 
developments within the language concerned is often a sound one; but in the 
present case I should prefer not to break up the association with the bi-suffixal 
Gothic and Lithuanian forms. Moreover a shift from -os to -ov (unless etdainwv 
etc. served as the model) would probably have thrown the whole paradigm over 
into the second declension. 

The greater part of the monograph is concerned with the primary system of 
comparison as it actually operated in Greek. Since Indo-European origin, on 
the basis of cognates outside Greek, can be claimed for only a few of the ex- 
amples, the system must have enjoyed some growth through analogical new- 
formations, though within the rather narrow limits imposed by the productive 
secondary formation in -repos, -raros. In explaining the growth of the system 
Seiler makes extensive use of the principle sometimes known as congeneric as- 
similation, especially in pairs of words having opposite meaning, but only a few 
points can be discussed here. raxlwy (usually raxvov with adverbial value) is the 
only common comparative in -wy existing beside a -,ov-stem from the same 
adjective; its frequency is attributed to the influence of its opposite Bpadiwv 
(38). For the long « in @arrwy he assumes qualitative assimilation from 7 (cf. 
the proper name Tnxurros) to the a of raxts in preference to the usual @arrwy < 
*§ayxwv. Since ablaut variation was able to maintain itself in tornue : toraper, 
xparvs : xpelrrwv, I see no reason why it should not have done so in raxts : 
*§nrrwv, but his argument takes account of the frequent positive value of 6aiccov 
in Homer. Perhaps the closely parallel use of éccov, which he notes, may have 
been an influencing factor. As for &yxz, the positive to docov, &yxucros, &oowora, 
he derives it from ayxivoos by decompounding after the analogy of wi : iwitvyos 
when the old *ayxis (inferred from Skt. amhi, OCS 9ze-ke) had disappeared 
(29, 48). The prevalence of yAvxiwy as compared with the hapax yAtcowy is 
attributed to the influence of jdiwv (49). Ionic xpécowy with irregular vocalism 
survived as comparative to xparis, but there was no *BevOwr, like BévOos, to 
Babbs; consequently the maintenance of xpécowy is traced not to xpéros (known 
only from Lesbian, Arcadian, and Cyprian) but to its antonym évowy (51-3). 

In discussing the group mpéoBus, mpéoBioros, etc., Seiler calls attention to the 
generalization of 6 in the Attic forms and of y in the Doric forms zpetyus etc., 
and wonders (60), quite naturally, why zpécfioros rather than *mpéodioros 
developed. The question is too complicated for a certain answer, but it is possi- 
ble that during the time when the labiovelars were assuming their ultimate 
form in Greek there was still enough consciousness of the etymology of this 
compound containing the root of Bods as second member to prevent the growth 
of dental forms. In this case we should have to assume that the y-forms split 
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off earlier through delabialization and went their own way. aloxpés, &x@pés have 
no by-forms analogous to xvéi-dve.pa under the ‘Caland system’, but Seiler 
suggests that they may owe their comparison to the analogy of xvépés, -iwy, 
-toros, and illustrates the possibility from the language of the Thersites episode 
in B (77). waxdpioros is taken from the verbal yaxapiorés reinterpreted as a 
superlative in the vocative waxapiore (104). In order to bring ysiwy into ety- 
mological connection with (c)ucxpés he ascribes the x of the latter to the analogy 
of waxpés; this, so far as I know, is an original etymology and has in its favor 
the fact that *cyueiwy is metrically admissible in several Homeric passages and 
actually preferable in B 529 (115). On page 116, fn. 2, dpiorepds is glossed ‘links’ 
with the statement ‘urspriinglich das gute Omen bedeutend’: since the prevail- 
ing orientation in Greek augury was northward, with the right good and the 
left bad, this is hard to accept, unless dpicrepés originally meant ‘favorable’ and 
was secondarily transferred to the left side as a euphemism. (The cross reference 
at the bottom of the same page should be to III B 6 instead of to III B 5.) On 
page 118 the following derivation for “Apys is proposed: adjective apetos, fem. 
dpela, then *apeca with change to the short -a declension, then “Apys as regular 
masculine to this type. This is not very convincing, since *’Apeca is not posi- 
tively attested, and yet if “Apys is not, like so many Greek divine names, of 
pre-Hellenic origin, it seems to call for some sort of connection with the 
Hesychian word 7d dpos- ddedos. Perhaps it may be a decompounded bahuvrihi 
like ofevys : ofévos, with recessive accent originating in the vocative. 

A two-page summary outlines briefly the prehistoric development of primary 
comparison in word-groups employing the suffixes -u-, -ro-, -no-, -es-/-jos-, 
etc., its limited growth through analogical formations, and the eventual triumph 
of secondary comparison by means of -repos, -raros. There are an index of words, 
a bibliography, a table of contents, and several tables scattered through the text. 
The typography and citations show a high degree of accuracy. (On page 111, 
line 6, ‘y fiir ec’ should read ‘ec fiir 7.”) The book as a whole marks a step forward 
in the solution of a particularly complicated group of problems, and future 
etymological dictionaries and studies in the morphology of Greek comparison 


should take account of it. 
James W. Pouttney, The Johns Hopkins University 


Untersuchungen iiber das lateinische Gerundium und Gerundivum. By 
Pentti Aatto. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Series B, Vol. 
62, No. 3.) Pp. 193. Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1949. 


After a review of earlier investigations into the origin of the sound and mean- 
ing of the Latin gerund-gerundive forms, Aalto re-examines the evidence of 
Greek, of Balto-Slavic, and of Latin nouns and adjectives with the termina- 
tions -undus, -cundus, -bundus. He concludes that the source of the forms does 
not lie in Indo-European, makes a few suggestions about where the source may 
ultimately be found, and sets about the task of drawing such conclusions as 
may be had from the distinctive syntactical use of the forms. For this purpose 
he presents a wealth of carefully classified material. 

His conclusion that the gerund was the source of the related forms rests largely 
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on the facts that the gerund functions so like a noun or infinitive, and that the 
gerundive lacks so many adjectival or participial characteristics. From the 
gerund (an active, sometimes transitive, timeless verbal noun of continuative 
aspect) he very persuasively derives the meaning of necessity, the passive- 
adjectival use, and the future connotation. 

The nominative of the gerund, for example, when used with the dative of the 
possessor and est, came to denote necessity just as, in comparable context, did 
such verbal nouns as cautid, cirdtid, factid, consultdtid, aemulatid. In gerunds 
just as in nouns with the termination -ii6 the uses which imply necessity are 
very restricted. 

Early Latin had two gerund constructions represented by cépia licis tuendi 
(156) and cépia liicem tuendi. The gerundive form cépia licis tuendae is later, a 
product of attraction such as can be matched in the future infinitive (cf. the 
early unattracted form: créd6 ego inimicés meds hoc dictiirum, 154). This change 
to the adjectival form and the passive meaning provided a pattern by which 
mi agitandum est vigiliads > mi agitandae sunt vigiliae. 

This book presents very convincing conclusions based upon skillful use of 
large quantities of data. 

C. ArtHur Lyncu, Brown University 


Slavs and Teutons: The oldest Germanic-Slavic relations. By Roman SMAL 
Stock, with a preface by Alfred Senn. Pp. x, 108. Milwaukee, Wis.: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1950. 


The impetus to the writing of this book, and to the project of a second volume, 
was Smal-Stocki’s dissatisfaction with certain chapters in Vernadsky’s two books 
Ancient Russia and Kievan Russia.' Specifically, the objection is to the meagre 
use of linguistic evidence. Writing of Vernadsky’s proposed three groups of 
Proto-Slavic tribes and of the relations which these tribes had with their neigh- 
bors, Smal-Stocki asks (3), ‘Where did the three groups come from? ... why were 
modern linguistic researches not also used to illuminate the darkness of ages? 
... The results of linguistic research cannot be disregarded; indeed, they may be 
more valuable than those of archaeology.’ Hence the present book. 

Of the seven chapters beyond the introduction, the first states the problem, 
and the second surveys the beginning of Germanic-Slavic relations; the next 
four are concerned with loanwords (Proto-Germanic to Slavic, Gothic to Slavic, 
Slavic to Germanic) and with the reflection of Slavic culture in these borrowed 
words; the last discusses the etymology of the name Rus. 

It is evident that years of experience are behind the writing of this book; it 
is therefore regrettable that the book is not a better one. Approximately half of 
the volume is given over to the interpretation of loanwords, and a large portion 
of the remainder is, in accordance with the author’s promise, devoted to lin- 
guistic matters. It is astonishing that, in all these hundred pages, the core of the 
subject of loanwords is not once touched. No one will learn from this book how 
to test the probability of borrowing and lending between the Germanic and the 


1 George Vernadsky and Michael Karpovich, A history of Russia: Vol. 1, Ancient Rus- 
sia; Vol. 2, Kievan Russia—both by Vernadsky (New Haven, 1943 and 1948). 
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Slavic languages; no one will learn, even, how Smal-Stocki himself tested the 
validity of the loans he has so freely cited. The reader is never informed that 
PGmce. [x] may appear in a Slavic word as [x] in some environments and as [§] 
in others; he will find only the statements, ‘Sound, historical reasons postulate 
an early loan of: O.C.S. Slems (*selms) from P.G. *xelmaz, Goth. hilms, ef. 
cognates: G. Helm, E. helmet’ (40), and ‘O.B. chyZs “house” from P.G. *xusa, 
Goth. -hus, cf. cognates: E. house, G. Haus’ (42). Without being told that a 
Proto-Germanic initial voiceless bilabial (or labiodental) fricative is repre- 
sented by a voiceless bilabial stop when borrowed into Slavic—that would have 
taken only a line or two—one reads (40), ‘O.B. pslks “a military formation, 
‘detachment”’; in nearly all modern Slavic languages it means “regiment’’ and 
is the stem of the word for “‘colonel”. It came from P.G. *fulka “armed troop” 
and is still found in English: folk-song (lore), American: folks, Germ.: Volk— 
‘“people”’.’ Without a word on the correspondence of vowels, OF myo is said 
(41) to be from PGmce. *méta- métd-, whereas (43) OCS tynz is said to come from 
PGme. *tina. 

It would be useless to go on with examples. The fact simply is that no linguistic 
proof is given, and that no linguistic principle is stated. Despite a liberal reference 
to previous studies, the author does not tell us what his stand is on any contro- 
versial point. We do not know what he thinks of a possible IE kh (> Slav. [x], 
Gmc. [h]), or of Meillet’s proposed retention of a guttural in certain environ- 
ments in Slavic (which is important for ges»), or of the date of the first Ger- 
manic sound change; we do not even—to repeat the fundamental point—know 
how he recognizes a word as borrowed into Slavic from Germanic. Instead we 
are told (34): ‘A clear decision cannot be made as to whether some words are 
cognates or loan-words. Scholars’ opinions on some words differ a great deal. 
However, we must endorse A. Stender-Petersen’s opinion that the complicated 
Slavic-Germanic word relations cannot always be solved by the methods of 
classic etymology, purely by the sound-laws method, and that we must also use 
cultural-historical analysis of every loan-word for the solution of these problems.” 
Very well; but the difference between Stender-Petersen and Smal-Stocki is that 

‘Smal-Stocki uses cultural-historical evidence to support the possibility that 
‘borrowing occurred, and then, from the evidence of loanwords, creates the cul- 
‘tural environment in which these loans presumably could have been made; 
whereas Stender-Petersen has hundreds of pages of detailed and strict linguistic 
argument interwoven with and thus supporting his cultural-historical analysis. 
The basic fault of this book is that strict linguistic argument is not present— 
that, while recognizing controversy, the author has avoided the fundamental con- 


2 Adolf Stender-Petersen, Slavisch-germanische Lehnwortkunde (Géteborgs kungl. 
Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets-samhilleshandlingar, fjirde foljden, 31:4). Stender-Petersen 
leaves no doubt of his ultimate intention (vi): ‘Obgleich ich grundsitzlich nicht 
nur sprachliche, sondern auch kulturelle, geschichtliche, archaologische und ethnologische 
Gesichtspunkte verwertete und so Gebiete des Wissens betrat, die mir eigentlich fremd 
sind,—es diene mir das zur Entschuldigung manchen Mangels!—so will ich doch nicht 
verhehlen, dass mein letztes Ziel, im Grunde genommen, ein rein sprachliches war,—dieses 
namlich, ein festgefiigtes Lautsystem der germanisch-slavischen Entsprechungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Wortentlehnungen zu liefern.’ 
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troversial issues; the method of work, whether it be circular or not, has the defect 
of not moving in a straight line up to and through controversial problems. Since 
the aim of the book is to present linguistic evidence, it must be assumed that 
this avoidance of direct, decisive linguistic argument in favor of speculation is 
deliberate; for if it were not, it would be inexcusable. 

The result of this avoidance is that Smal-Stocki’s work cannot be checked 
by any recognized linguistic method. Comparisons are always odious; yet one 
is necessary here. A professional student of language is able to follow, to under- 
stand, and to argue, if need be, against the following treatment of kanedzo: ‘The 
Slavic word represents an original West-Germanic kuning, to which was first 
added the usual termiration for hard masculine o-stems in Slavic, hence, with 
nasalization, *kinegiti—the existence of this form is proved by the vocative 
ktineZe—then the g was palatalized to dz by the preceding front vowel e, and the 
original short ti, already greatly reduced quantitatively, was replaced by % after 
the palatalized dz, and the noun became assimilated to the -io declension. This 
process is common to the Germanic suffix -ing wherever it occurs in early Ger- 
manic loan-words in Slavic.’ Thus Cross.? Of this same word, Smal-Stocki has 
the following to say (39): ‘O.B. knned’z’s (*ktnegs) “prince, chief” from P.G. 
*kuningaz—“‘of noble descent, young nobleman, leader of nobility, tribal leader, 
prince’’; from this source are derived the E. king and G. Koenig. We see that the 
“noble ruler of the clan” was not yet a ruler. Amongst the Ukrainians in the 
Carpathians (Boyken) we found this oldest meaning preserved but not men- 
tioned in Berneker’s Etymological Slavic Dictionary. It is: ‘mayor of the village, 
originally the head of the family-group.” This loan-word became the nucleus 
of the monarchical idea amongst the Siavs and soon in all Slavic languages 
meant ‘‘prince’’; in derivations: ‘‘principality, -to rule”.’ The two treatments 
are different in kind: if Cross’s is linguistic, then one must conclude that Smal- 
Stocki’s is not. | ! 

It is that sort of discussion of well-known words that makes one doubtful of 
other matters in this book. As a result, one turns a somewhat less charitable 
eye than perhaps one should on such passages as this (59): ‘P.S. *rndnky: rsdnka 
“radish”, used in modern Slavic languages, originated from a Gothic source 
and its Germanic stem *rediké “‘radish’’; cf. E. radish, G. Rettich (the original 
source is Lat. radix). The black radish, in particular, is to-day in Slavic countries 
a popular remedy against illnesses of the kidney and the gall-bladder; probably 
it was introduced as a Gothic medicine.’ For the same reason one hesitates to 
accept, without any question at all, such generalizations as this (58): ‘The Goths 
and the Slavs, like all primitive races, liked to be intoxicated.’ And one is less 
inclined to overlook as a mere slip of the pencil such a patent absurdity as (57) 
‘Lat. *centus ‘‘a very popular Roman small change coin”.’ Accordingly, also, 
I am not convinced by Chapter 8; but my judgment is biased, since, on the evi- 
dence of the rest of the book, I find it very difficult to suspend disbelief for even 
&@ moment. 

Since Smal-Stocki’s introduction states that American historians are invited 


* Samuel H. Cross, Gothic loan-words in the Slavic vocabulary, Harvard studies and 
notes in philology and literature 16.42 (1934). 
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to judge his work, it will be only fair to leave a final judgment to them. I cannot, 
however, recommend it to readers of this journal. 

I have felt it to be part of my duty to examine Vernadsky’s Ancient Russia. 
It is true, as Smal-Stocki says, that Vernadsky quotes some non-existent Gothic 
words (pannings, volk); it is my opinion, also, that Vernadsky could have made 
greater use of linguistic evidence in writing of the prehistoric period. What lin- 
guistic evidence is adduced, however, aside from a few exceptions, is, as far as 
my knowledge allows me to judge, correctly and cautiously used. 

It remains for me to point out that Vernadsky did not say (as Smal-Stocki 
makes him say) that each of the three groups of Proto-Slavic tribes ‘even in 
remote antiquity spoke its own language’; what Vernadsky said, at least in the 
first edition of his book, was, ‘each of these [groups of Proto-Slavic tribes] must 
even in remote antiquity have spoken its own dialect.” 

Murray Fow.er, University of Wisconsin 


Kanadijski miscevi nazvy ukrajinSkoho pochodZennja [Canadian place names 
of Ukrainian origin]; 2d enl. ed. By Jaroslav B. Rudnyékyj. (Ukrainian 
Free Academy of Sciences: Onomastica, No. 2.) Pp. 88. Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba: Nakladom Ukrajingkoho Narodnoho Domu, 1951. 


When G. H. Armstrong’s Origin and Meaning of Place Names in Canada 
appeared, in 1930, its only approximation to a ‘Slavic’ entry was Odessa (On- 
tario), which had received its name in the excitement of the Crimean War. 
Although Armstrong reported that ‘on the whole Canada’s nomenclature is 
varied and attractive’, he thought its variety was limited to ‘words from five 
languages’ and he was not himself attracted to the history of Slavic settlement 
or its echoes in Canadian toponymy. 

Rudnyékyj, in his preface, has of course no difficulty in citing names from a 
score of non-indigenous languages, and he has collected some hundred and eighty 
Ukrainian place names alone. Roughly one half of these are officially recognized, 
while the rest are restricted to local use. The oldest, Chortite (or Chortitza, in 
Manitoba), was brought over by German Mennonite settlers in 1875, ‘sixteen 
years before the first recorded appearance of Ukrainian immigrants in Canada. 
It is the name of an island in the Dnepr on which Catherine II established a 
colony of Germans in 1789. One of the newest names in the collection is that of 
the Bigeray River (Alberta), named after a hero of the second world war. Between 
the two lie names which are in one way or another connected with the Ukrainian 
immigration (the compiler has rightly set very liberal bounds to his subject 
matter), and the general classification given in the preface cannot do justice to 
their variety. The body of the book, which is essentially a progress report, pre- 
sents the names in alphabetic order, with references to the literature, personal 
correspondence, and on-the-spot notes following each entry. The advantages of 
such an arrangement are equally well offered by an index, and it is to be hoped 


4 Ancient Russia 2: ‘the evidence supplied by early authors, though scarce, is rather for 
the existence in ancient times of several—at least, three—groups of proto-Slavic tribes, 
differing one from another. Each of these must even in remote antiquity have spoken its 
own dialect and had its peculiar customs.’ 
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that when the work is finished a more interesting and informative method of 
presentation will have been found. 

It may be appropriate to add here a note about the publisher of this study, the 
Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences, now officially called the Ukrainian Academy 
- of Arts and Sciences in the United States. Its organization crowns the labors of 
a group of distinguished Ukrainian scholars who have been driven out of their 
homeland by revolution and war. Like the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in the United States, it attempts to provide a center for free discussion and study 
such as would be impossible in Eastern Europe under present conditions. Its 
monograph series already contains more than sixty items, including studies by 
Dmitri Cizevsky, V. Caplenko, Ivan Sydoruk, Leonid Bile¢ékyj, and Roman 
Smal-Stocki which will be of special interest to students of Slavic linguistics. 

Francis J. WHITFIELD, University of California 


Beitrige zur altpolnischen Syntax IT. By Erno Nieminen. (Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae, Series B, Vol. 63, No. 4.) Pp. 169. Helsinki: Suo- 
malainen Tiedeakatemia, 1950. 


While there is general agreement that the OCS relative pronoun (ize m., 
jaze f., jeze n. ‘who, which’) was gradually replaced by one or the other of the 
OCS interrogative pronouns,! there is some difference of opinion concerning 
the method of the change itself. Delbriick? suggests two situations: one, when 
the original relative occurred in an antecedent hypothetical clause;? the other, 
when it occurred in an indirect quotation in clause-initial position. Vondrak,® 
who inclines to Delbriick’s view, stresses the importance of the antecedent 
hypothetical clause, while Urbaficzyk® calls particular attention to the role of the 
interrogative-indefinite in the change-over from the interrogative to the relative; 
the latter also minimizes the part of the indirect quotation. 

The author of the present book’ differs sharply from those mentioned, first 
in that he believes the indirect quotation, and not the antecedent hypothetical 

clause, to have been the primary starting point for the interrogative-relative 
shift, and secondly in that he posits an a-priori theory in which a psychological 
classification of the relative pronoun is the distinctive core. 

There are, in this reviewer’s opinion, two weaknesses to a procedure which 
places psychological theory ahead of formal fact: it is scientifically unsound, for 
it puts forth a conclusion before it has even examined the evidence; and it lays 
much of the author’s presentation open to the suspicion of being intended to 
prove a preconceived formulation. This suspicion gains in strength as the reader 
advances, since, notwithstanding his mastery and his well-nigh exhaustive analy- 

1 See especially W. Vondrék, Vergleichende slavische Grammatik? 2.480-91. 

2 Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen 3.389-91, 395-6. 

3 ASte kiitto ubijett ‘if someone will slay’ (Nestor 17; Delbriick 395). 

4 Glagolete ctto vy kazali césart ‘tell what the emperor has ordered you’ (Nestor 29; Del- 
briick 396). For other examples cf. Vondrdk, op.cit., and Beitrige 8-10. 

5 Vondrak 480-1. 

6 Zdania rozpoczynane wyrazem co w jezyku polskim; Krakow, 1939. 


7 This is the second of two volumes. The first appeared in the same series, Volume 43. 
The author also hopes to publish a continuation of the work; cf. Vorwort. 
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sis of the entire available material, the author has not sought with any consist- 
ency to establish a unilinear time sequence for the development of the relative 
pronouns. Granted the reviewer’s basic disagreement with the main methodo- 
logical presupposition of the work, however, it is true that in terms of this pre- 
supposition the argument is carried on with great cogency from beginning to 
end and is illumined by a meticulous array of pertinent facts. 

The change-over begins late in OCS. It is only sporadically encountered in 
the oldest documents; and it occurs sooner with some interrogatives than with 
others, mainly in indirect questions (9-10). Both the indefinite pronoun and the 
direct interrogative quotation have played a rather minor part (10-4). 

One must start with Wundt’s® psychological categorization of the relative 
pronoun into (a) that of comprehensive and (b) that of individual reference, 
and assume that the shift from interrogative to relative began in clauses in which 
the interrogative refers to a comprehensive, non-specific condition.? Nieminen 
cites examples from Finnish (15-8), German (18-9), Czech (19-20), and Latin 
(21-2) in support of this view; then he notes, before turning to a detailed study 
of the situation in Old Polish, that the chronology of the change-over varied 
with the relative particle (22), and that the relative jaki has even replaced the 
interrogative kaki (23). 

If now, for the sake of the argument, we admit the sequence theory-facts, 
and anticipate what might be a sound line for developing the expected evidence, 
we would distinguish two phases: one in which all the original occurrences of 
the inherited relative pronouns were to be separated into the two groups of 
(a) comprehensive and (b) individual reference; and the other in which the 
chronologically earlier replacement of the occurrences in group (a) is clearly set 
apart from the replacements in group (b). Successful completion of the job might 
then be considered an a-posteriori proof of the correctness of the initial assump- 
tion. Without such an initial assumption, the method would consist essentially 
in tracing the gradual appearance of relative substitutes, arranging these in 
chronological layers, and in the end perhaps setting up some sort of correlation 
between the chronological trend in the shift and the basic class meanings of 
the relatives themselves. 

The author proceeds as follows: 

In Ch. 1 (24-64), Die Relativa mit nachgesetztem kolz, he notes the rise in 
OCS and Old Russian of compounds consisting of an initial interrogative pius 
a ‘verallgemeinernde Partikel’ kiizdo ‘every’ or koli ‘when’ (24-5), and the use 
of these compounds first as interrogative-indefinites, then as clause-initials 
‘sur Einleitung verallgemeinernder Relativsitze’ (25). He refers to the similar 
condition in Old Polish, where koli or one of its variants occasionally occurs as 
the second term of a compound whose first term is a relative. He explains this 


8 Vélkerpsychologie® 305 f. 

® The author is attracted to Wundt’s categorization of the relative pronoun as a basic 
explanatory device for the change-over from interrogative to relative because the latter 
neatly applies to the situation in his native Finnish: ‘Ich kann mich zu seiner Lehre mit 
um so besseren Grunde bekennen, weil der Tatbestand meiner Muttersprache, des Fin- 
nischen, nur bei der Annahme, dass das Aufkommen der Interrogativ-Relativa darin im 
wesentlichen durch psychische Motive verursacht ist, verstindlich wird.’ 
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compound as analogical to cokoli (a free variant, as it were), in much the same 
manner as that in which cokoli occurs in free variation with co, an original inter- 
rogative now also functioning as a relative. He now traces the distribution of 
koli compounds in all possible syntactical functions and in a large assortment 
of material (27-64), notes in the case of two adjacent interrogative-relative 
compounds the use of koli only in the prior of the two (63), and makes explicit 
mention for the first time of the priority as relative-clause initial of cokolt, 
ktokoli, and ktorykoli to co, kto, ktory: ‘Die Méglichkeit, dass jene verallgemei- 
nernde Pronomina ihre Entstehung begiinstigt haben, halte ich fiir sehr nahelie- 
gend.’ 

In Ch. 2 (65-136), co als Relativum absolutum, the rise of OPol. co is taken 
note of in line with the author’s theory, from an original interrogative quantifier 
to a relative. Nieminen gives a detailed account of its syntax, with an exhaustive 
listing of its occurrences in the various documents, editions, and redactions ar- 
ranged chronologically, and a complete account of the older forms and of those 
of co. This is a truly admirable presentation. 

Ch. 3 (138-60), Die nicht persénlichen substantivischen Relativsitze, traces 
in detail and in chronological order the distribution of co in non-personal sub- 
stantive relative clauses, in which co replaces the older jeliko (cf. 80); and, going 
beyond the chapter heading, restates the underlying theory of this investigation 
while seeking to explain the reasons for the replacement of the relative jez ‘what’ 
by co. Five conditions were operative in the substitution of co for the substantive 
neuter jez ‘what’: 1. identification of joined interrogative clauses with their 
content whenever the pronoun which introduces the interrogative clause repre- 
sents a substantival designation for a thing (149-50); 2. the occurrence of in- 
terrogative clauses with initial co and relative clauses with initial jez after certain 
verbs (151); 3. close juxtaposition of sentences, such as those just mentioned 
(151); 4. the model of certain interrogative constructions (151-2); and 5. identical 
subject in the main clause and in the indirect quotation (152). 

The rate of the disappearance of the relative is shown to be connected with 
the degree of its generalized reference: ‘das Sprachgefiihl lasst in einem solchen 
Nebensatz das interrogative Fiirwort leicht fiir das Relativpronomen entstehen’ 
(153). It is for this reason that jez ‘what’ yielded to the interrogative before jen 
(Ze) ‘who, he who’ (154-6). ‘Mir scheint es am wahrscheinlichsten, dass man zur 
Erklarung des friihzeitigen Ersatzes von jez “‘was” durch co vor allem an das 
Walten psychologischer Motive zu denken hat, aber dass dabei in zweiter 
Linie auch die indirekten Fragesitze in Betracht kommen ... Im Wesentlichen 
kommen jene Eigenschaften (Allgemeinheit und Unbestimmtheit der Bedeutung) 
dem Relativum “was” in héherem Grade als dem persénlichen Relativum 
‘wer’ zu.’ 

Ch. 4 (161-4), Das Relativum mit Beziehung auf einen Satz, notes its relative 
infrequency in the documents. 

Ch. 5 (165-8), Satzgefiige mit jim-tym ‘the-the’, notes the retention of the 
relative jim in atonic position. 

The book concludes with a bibliography and a list of abbreviations of works 
not cited in the first volume. 
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The work has many virtues. Its scholarship is sound and meticulous, its argu- 
ment cogent and based on a thorough study of all the facts. But for the basic 
approach, with which the reviewer has already expressed his disagreement, it 
would seem essentially right in its interpretation of the history of the relative 


pronoun both in OCS and in Old Polish. 
Puiuie ScHERER, Columbia University 


Litauische Volkslieder aus dem handschriftlichen Nachlass Prof. J. J. Mik- 
kolas. Transl. and ed. by Erno Nieminen. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, Vol. 63, No. 1.) Pp. 59. Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 


1949. 


The Lithuanian song texts printed in this publication were collected about 
sixty years ago by a Lithuanian high school teacher, Petras Kriau¢iiinas (born 
16 September 1850, died 20 January 1916), mainly in his native village of 
Vistytis (Polish form Wisztyniec, German Wysztyten), and were turned over 
to the visiting Finnish scholar, J. J. Mikkola, in 1894-5. Mikkola had Kriautii- 
nas recite the texts to him, and on the basis of this recitation he put in the stress 
and intonation marks. Although it was probably Mikkola’s intention to publish 
these texts, he never did so in his lifetime, either because he lost interest or 
because he had doubts about his own notes, which he must have wished to verify 
once more. The texts presented here are only additional variants of songs already 
known and published. Their value lies, therefore, primarily in the linguistic 
field, especially in the field of Lithuanian dialects. None of our earlier Lithuanian 
dialect publications offers texts from Vistytis. 

Vi&tytis is situated on the northeastern shore of Lake Vistytis, in the south- 
western corner of Lithuania, near the former German border and almost at the 
very limit of the Lithuanian language area. Its dialect is of the southern variety 
of West High Lithuanian, on the fringe of the area on whose dialect the standard 
language is based. On the geographical roots of modern standard Lithuanian 
see the chapter Dialects and Standard Language in my monograph Lithuanian 
Dialectology, and my article Standard Lithuanian in the Making, Slavonic and 
East European Review 22.102-6 (1944). The texts under review enable us to 
recognize the chief traits of the local dialect of Vistytis. 

In spite of its close proximity to the South Lithuanian (so-called Dzukish) 
dialect area, no Dzukisms are to be found in Vistytis. Thus, the formation of 
the future tense is on the whole identical with that given for the standard lan- 
guage in my Kleine litauische Sprachlehre (Heidelberg, 1929). The word stress 
is without exception on the same syllable as in the infinitive. The 3d person 
(sg. and pl.) shows exactly the type of metatony described in my grammar. 
The following forms occur in the text: (a) without any change of intonation: 
reiks ‘it will be necessary’ (infinitive reikti), 2SaitS (c8aiistt ‘dawn’), nupitks 
(nupiFkti ‘buy’), pérstos (pérstoti ‘stop’), plésis (pléstis ‘spread’); (b) with acute 
intonation changing to circumflex: uzakés (uzakéti ‘harrow under’), iras#s 
(i8rasytt ‘cover with patterns, write out of’), 73aiis (i3dustt ‘weave’), uzars (uzdrti 
‘plow under’), nupifis (nupinti ‘braid’). 

Baranowski’s statement about presence or absence of metatony in the 3d 
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-person future, as reported by August Leskien in IF Anz. 13.86 (1902-3), is mis- 
leading. Only the two Low Lithuanian (Shamaitish) dialects (Baranowski’s 
dialects 1 and 2) omit metatony, while dialects 3 and 4 (northwestern and south- 
western) observe it strictly. Actually, metatony is also the rule for the standard 
language, that is to say, not only for East Lithuanian. (Cf. also my Lithuanian 
Dialectology 34). 

Local (Vistytis) dialect pronunciation shows through in the first person singu- 
lar of the future tense, where the ending -szu of the standard language appears 
without exception in the depalatalized form -su: busu nebusu, nesigérésu pasi- 
gérésu, laikysu, paskaitysu, suvdrstysu, dovandsu, j6su, nakvdsu, nenesidsu, uzstdsu, 
negdiiausu, gdusu, rdusu, etsu, nevadiosu; nekélsu, iimsu; uédugsu, pasidziatigsu 
nesidziatgsu, isvargsu, isleksu, iplaiiksu, vetksu, neveTksu, paliksu, nisteksu, 
atatiisu; isléisu (< i§léis-siu), nuléisu(< nuléis-siu), iinesu (< inés-siu), ldusu 
(< ldué-siu). In this, Vistytis is not an isolated case. Future Ist sg. forms in 
-su (kirsdysu, duosu, muSdysu) appear for instance in a song from the Prus- 
sian Lithuanian township of Kintai; see Vilus Kalvaitis, Priisijos lietuviy dainos, 
No. 69 (Tilsit, 1905). However, in song No. 70 of the same collection (from the 
same neighborhood) the corresponding forms are kirsdjsiu, duosiu, muSdisiu, 
showing partial standardization. According to Franz Specht, Litauische Mundar- 
ten 2.481 (1922), the 1st sg. of the future tense ends in -siu or -su also in the 
Low Lithuanian dialects. In the dialect of Vistytis the ending -su of the first 
singular future is the result of a general depalatalization of -sju- and -sji-, as 
shown in the following examples: suvéjéle (in song No. 1) = siuvéjéle ‘seamstress’, 
stitie (No. 21) = sititi ‘to sew’, stite iSsticjau (No. 25) = sitite iSsiticiau, t8suk 
(No. 25) = i&siuk, stiva (3 times in No. 25) = sidva, sabuojant§es (No. 23) 
= sitbuojancias; cf. also nenéru (No. 16) = nenériu ‘I don’t want’, netura (No. 

27) = neturid ‘I have not’, tura (No. 31) = turid ‘I have’. A similar though inde- 
pendent depalatalization is to be observed in the Low Lithuanian dialects in 
the present tense of verbs, e.g. Sauku, verku, siuntu (for Saukiu, verkiu, siunci2), 
turu (for turiz); also in the plural verkam, verkat (for verkiame, verkiate). Cf. 
Leskien’s report in IF Anz. 13.87. 

In the texts under review, the 3d person of the present tense appears as a rule 
in its full length, as it does now in the standard language. However, shortened 
forms, now considered substandard or dialectal, occur also: parein (= pareina) 
eight times in Nos. 7 and 8, ték (= téka) and aiist (= aiiSta) once each in No. 9, 
dug (= duga) in No. 14, augin (= augina) twice in No. 33, ketin (= ketina) 
once in No. 33, gr (= yra) in No. 25, kikau (= kukauja) in No. 29. Reduced 
verbal forms appear also in the past tense: imindzjo (= i%mindZiojo) in No. 6, 
atvazjdu (= atvazidvo) in No. 30. There is also a reduced subjunctive but in No. 
10, in contrast to the regular buty in No. 33 or atkélty, in No. 24. In all instances 
where these reduced forms occur they are required by the rhythm. This would 
suggest that the songs did not all originate in the same locality, but rather in 
different places with quite different dialect peculiarities. 

Tautosyllabic -in- (stressed or unstressed) appears as long -7- (spelled -y- or 
-{-) in (a) the infinitive: budytie = budinti, pasvéikiti (once in 21) and pasvéikitie 
(three times in 21) = pasvéikinti, i&bdltitie = isbdltinti, pitie = pints, suramitie = 
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suraminti; (b) the future tense: sodysu pasodyjsu sodyst (standard forms sodinsiu 
pasodinsiu sodinsi), isdulkysit (i8dulkinsit), nevadysu (nevadinsiu), pabuidisu 
(pabudinsiu), prakdlbisu (prakdlbinsiu), suskambisu (suskambinsiu), with the 
single exception of nupiiis (No. 7); (c) the imperative: atrakyk (= atrakink), 
nusimik (= nusimink), pavadike (= pavadinki), suramtk (= suramink), sodtk 
(= sodink); (d) the subjunctive: sodyéiau (twice), vadiciau, pasiskandjciau 
(but past tense nuskandinaii), pamokyciau, pasiskiciau (the form pasiskiéiau 
as given in 15.3 is probably wrong); (e) the half-participle: augidama, mokidama, 
pamidama; (f) the passive past participle: aigrazi{ti, dégiti, kuryta, Sokyta. 

The regular infinitive appears here most frequently with the ending -tie (now 
considered substandard): drtie, dustie, balndtie, budytie, dévétie, gértie, iSbdltitie, 
asléistie, etc. (81 verbs in all). The ending -¢ appears once in Ziedziot, while the 
modern standard form -é is represented by the following verbs: dusti, gérti, 
jieskoti, Jott, pasvétkiti, Sérti, ulevdti, vdikscioti. The double forms dusti dustie, 
gértt gértie, pasvéikiti pasvéckitie are to be considered literary variations, since 
they appear together in the same songs. The so-called second (emphatic) in- 
finitive appears with the ending -fe in the following expressions: kirsté kirto, 
nesté t&neSu, plaukté iplatiksu, resté refité, siite iSsiiciau; and with the ending -t 
in laikyt laikyciau, moket mokéciau, rasyt rasyciau. 

The accentuation of the half-participle deserves some attention. In my Sprach- 
lehre 72, accentuations like bidamd, bidami (from monosyllabic stems with 
acute intonation, cf. butz) were given as not strictly corresponding to the require- 
ments of the standard language. This represented the school attitude of the first 
three decades of this century, which was determined by my teacher Jonas Ja- 
blonskis. Today the situation is reversed, as is clearly shown by the instructions 
‘given in recent authoritative guides.! The ViStytis accentuation of the half- 
participles is in full agreement with the new rules for the standard language. 
The following pertinent forms occur in the texts: from the verb biti ‘be’, bidama 
sg. fem.; from gérti ‘drink’, begerdami pl. masc.; from jéti ‘ride on horseback’, 
bejodami pl. masc.; from léisti ‘let’, leisdama and isleisdama sg. fem.; from minti 
‘tread’, pamidaméa sg. fem. 

My Sprachlehre 41 prescribes circumflex intonation for the diminutive suffix 
-ytis/-yté, while recognizing that the intonation -ytis/-yté is more widely spread 
in the dialects. In this matter the above rule books mentioned (see fn. 1) require 
the accentuation -ytis/-yté, consequently also Vistytis for the name of the birth- 
place of Petras Kriautiiinas, the collector of our songs. However, it is evident 
from the following forms that Kriaué¢iiinas himself pronounced -#tis/-gté in com- 
mon nouns: bernijtis ‘dear boy’ occurring twice, berniti five times, bernijtz once; 
brolgti ‘dear brother’ once; stingti ‘dear son’ once; mergijte ‘dear girl’ five times, 
mergité fifteen times, mergiji¢e five times; ses#té ‘dear sister’ twice, sesftés twice. 
The only exception to this uniformity appears in No. 4, where sesyte (vocative 
singular) occurs twice. If this is not a mistake on Mikkola’s part, it is to be 


1See K. Gasparavitius, N. Grigas, J. Lazauskas, K. Ulvydas, and A. Zirgulys (edd.), 
Lietuviy kalbos raSybos Zodynas [Lithuanian orthographic dictionary] 68 (Kaunas, 1948); 
Pr. SkardZius, St. Barzdukas, and J. M. Laurinaitis, Lietuviy kalbos vadovas [Guide to 
standard Lithuanian] 150 (Community of Lithuanian Refugees, 1950). 
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explained as the result of a more insistent, abrupt, and curt pronunciation. of 
the vocative case by Kriauéiiinas. In an area where the accentuation sesfte 
prevails as the normal phenomenon, an occasional pronunciation sesj‘e can be 
considered a first step in the direction of sésyt, a form which occurs in that gen- 
eral area, though not in our texts. In this connection it is interesting that Jonas 
Jablonskis insisted on a difference in intonation between the common noun 
vistjtts ‘chick’ and the proper name V7stytis (information from my colleague 
Anthony Salys). 

Normally, the words of our texts are given with the prose accent, as spoken 
in the dialect of Vistytis, with complete disregard of the rhythm of the song. 
This method produces the most impossible rhythmic monsters when it is applied 
to songs taken over from other dialects, where words are accented differently. 

Among pronouns, the forms mangs, tavgs, savgs (object genitives) are here 
the same as in the standard language. The corresponding possessive genitives 
also appear in the form now required for the standard language, namely mano, 
tavo, sdvo (one exception sdvo in 29.5), in contrast to mano, tavo, sdvo given in 
Friedrich Kurschat’s Grammatik der littauischen Sprache §884 (Halle, 1876). 
For the accusative forms we find in Vistytis either mane, tave, save (as in Kurschat 
§834) or mane, tave, sdve. The forms should be spelled mane, tave, save, since a 
nasal hook always indicates a long vowel, whereas the ending in these words is 
now short even though it was once -en.? As to the accent variation, it was pointed 
out in my Sprachlehre 108 that beside the basic forms man3, tavé, savé, one can 
frequently hear forms with retracted accent, namely mane, tave, sdvz. The choice 
is determined by the speech rhythm. The dative of the pronoun 48, which in 
the standard language is mdn, appears here twice (27.7 and 30.5) as m@ (mis- 
take?), twice without an accent, twice (in 2.4) in unstressed position before a 
vowel as man, and elsewhere (at least twelve times) as md. 

The pronoun of the 2d pl. appears as jus (5.5). This was also the pronunciation 
of Jonas Jablonskis (representing the speech habits of Suvalky Naumiestis) ;* 
but upon Jablonskis’ own instructions I accented the word as jas in my Sprach- 
lehre and in Niedermann-Senn-Brender, Wérterbuch der litauischen Schrift- 
sprache 1.417. jus is also prescribed by Lietuviy kalbos ra3ybos Zodynas and 
by Lietuviy kalbos vadovas. 

The masc. nom. pl. forms jfe, Se, tie, as well as the masc. instr. sg. kvio, tio, 
katruio appear in our texts without exception with acute intonation, while the 
standard Lithuanian forms have circumflex. The accentuation now attested for 
ViStytis is mentioned as dialectal in P. KriauSaitio ir Rygiskiy Jono Lietuviy 
kalbos gramatika 53 (Vilnius, 1918), in Rygiskiy Jono Lietuviy kalbos vadoveélis 
§73D, and in my Sprachlehre 105. 

At first sight, the form septyndienj (33.5) ‘week’ (lit. ‘seven-day period’) 
seems to be an interesting lexical feature. It would be one, if it could be regarded 
as an original part of this ‘folk’ song. But the destroyed rhythm of the stanza 


2 Cf. Rygiskiy Jono Lietuviy kalbos vadovélis §75A (Kaunas, 1925); J. AmbraSka and 
J. Ziugtda, Lietuviy kalbos gramatika 84 (Kaunas, 1937). 

3 As shown by the recording of his speech in Georg Gerullis, Litauische Dialektstudien 
6 (Leipzig, 1930); and by Rygiskiy Jono Lietuviy kalbos vadovélis §72B. 
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indicates that it was doctored by the original collector, Petras Kriauéiiinas, who 
fancied himself as an authority. As a purist who wanted to purge the language 
of Slavic elements, he substituted here a word coined by him (after some Slavic 
pattern, e.g. Croatian and Bulgarian sedmica) for the Slavic loanword nedélia. 
Thus he produced the rhythmic monster néi septyjndieni as a substitute for the 
rhythmically smooth nei nedélélés (diminutive). This attempt at word creation 
was a complete failure. Another néologism, savdité (based on an Old Prussian 
word) replaces nedélia. 

ALFRED SENN, University of Pennsylvania 


Regards sur la langue francaise. By Marcret CouEn. Pp. 142. Paris: Sedes, 
1950. 


This booklet is a collection of short articles by the eminent French Semitist 
and student of general linguistics, Marcel Cohen, discussing matters connected 
with modern French usage and of interest to the average French reader. From 
the introduction (10), we learn that almost all the chapters of the book appeared 
first in a French weekly in 1945 and 1946; they have been reprinted here with 
_ some later additions. Each section is quite short, normally only two pages; 
there are fifty-three separate articles (13-117), completed by a series of indices. 

Cohen’s approach to language is refreshingly open-minded and anti-puristic, 
and in general he limits himself to observation and registration of linguistic 
facts; occasionally he makes recommendations as to usage (which of us does 
not?), but without pedantry or authoritarianism. In the course of his discussions 
he introduces his readers to such basic concepts of modern linguistics as phonemic 
change, borrowing, and analogical reshaping, in accordance with the principle 
that ‘Plutét que de grogner, il vaut mieux admettre ce qu’on ne peut empécher; 
mais il est intéressant de se rendre compte du comment et du pourquoi’ (31). 
Most of Cohen’s discussion deals with lexical phenomena, such as the origin 
and spread of various neologisms (air and sea terminology 17-20, war words 
59-60, etc.); but he also devotes considerable space to morphological and syn- 
tactical matters, such as the use of the subjunctive (41-2), verb-formation 
(47-50), and the phrase-type of noun head plus noun attribute, e.g. la question 
ravitaillement (69-72). The reviewer was especially interested to note that Cohen 
treats liaison-forms such as /siz, sis, si/ ‘six’ as allomorphs of a single morpheme 
(calling six ‘un mot & trois visages’, in the section ‘Duplicité chez les mots’, 83-4), 
and likewise other ‘double-faces dissimulés sous un méme masque ... d’une 
maniére générale tous les mots qui se présentent au jeu des liaisons’ (83); this is the 
position taken in the reviewer’s structural sketch of French §2.0 (Baltimore, 1948) 
and sharply criticized by such analysts as A. Martinet (Word 5.23-4 [1949}). 
Occasionally, we find interesting and enlightening discussions of orthographical 
problems (e.g. the use of ck to ‘naturalize’ foreign words in such spellings as 
katserlick, bifteck, bolchevick, 79-80). Cohen is one of the few modern European 
linguists to realize the importance of studying language in its social setting 
(cf. also his monographs on Société et langage; Paris, 1948-9), and throughout 
the discussions he correlates linguistic usage with the relevant aspects of society, 
particularly class structure and prestige. 
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The style of the articles is lively, cheerful, familiar, and often humorous; their 
titles are always interesting and frequently provocative, e.g. ‘Gaucheries dans 
une langue claire’ (25-6), ‘Pendant l’exode, un Chleuh m’a anschlussé mon vélo’ 
(59-60), ‘Le secrétariat voulait coiffer toutes les commissions, mais on 1’a court- 
circuité’ (76-6). Even the front and back cover pictures are amusing. In short, 
both in content and in style, Cohen’s Regards sur la langue frangaise is an excel- 
lent sample of popularization. If only some American daily or weekly would 
institute a similar column of linguistic discussion, in a popularizing vein but 
devoted to the facts of language and their explanation, rather than to perpetuat- 
ing our usual folklore about ‘correct speech’ and ‘how do you spell it’! 

Ropert A. Haut Jr., Cornell University 


La langue allemande en France: Pénétration et diffusion des origines 4 nos 
jours. [Vol. 1], Des origines 4 1830. By Paut Livy. (Bibliothéque de la 
Société des études germaniques, Vol. 4; publié avec le concours du Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique.) Pp. vi, 335. Lyon and Paris: IAC 
{Imprimerie Artistique en Couleurs], 1950. 


The idea that languages develop in complete isolation like so many proud 
limbs of the famous Stammbaum may have, by now, lost most of its romantic 
appeal. Yet, as long as some linguists seem to entertain the view that linguistic 
evolution can be exhaustively described as an endless branching-off process, it 
will be necessary to emphasize vigorously the paramount importance of language 
contacts, and to urge young scholars toward the exploration of this hitherto 
often neglected domain. We should accordingly have welcomed a good illustra- 
tion of one of the possible approaches to it. Paul Lévy’s study of linguistic and 
cultural Franco-German relations undoubtedly has some points of merit, but 
unfortunately it too often bears traces of its author’s insufficient linguistic train- 
ing to be recommended as a model. 

The problem of the early interpenetration of northern Romance and south- 
western Germanic has, at the hands of such competent scholars as Frings, 
Gamillscheg, and von Wartburg, received extensive and authoritative treatment. 
- Paul Lévy, although he devotes a forty-page introduction to what he calls ‘l’épo- 
que germanique’, is really concerned, not with Germanic influence on French 
in the making, but with later contacts between Germanic and French speakers 
from the time when two distinct nationalities began to assert themselves on 
either side of a linguistic frontier. 

One of the difficulties of the subject lay in its delimitation. In comparative 
linguistic practice ‘allemand’, just like ‘German’, applies to any West Germanic, 
form of speech, Anglo-Frisian excluded, and Flemish can accurately be labeled 
‘un parler bas-allemand’. Culturally, however, Dutch (‘le hollandais’) should be 
clearly contrasted with German (‘l’allemand’). The respective contributions of 
these two languages to French vocabulary can as a rule be easily kept apart; 
usually they belong to different spheres of human activity. For none of the 
specific aspects of linguistic and cultural interpenetration which Lévy considers, 
can we say that the conditions have been exactly the same for Dutch-Flemish 
and for High German. Now the author has not chosen to exclude the former from 
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his treatment, but he is obviously so much better prepared to deal with German 
than with Dutch that the reader will be misled as to the comparative importance 
of the two as regards the development of French language and culture. In a 
similar way French-Scandinavian relations are touched upon here and there, as 
if Denmark and Sweden were little more than some remote German provinces. 
Lévy is of course aware that Oehlenschliger was a Danish poet of renown, but 
although his name appears in the book in no less than eight different places, 
the average French reader, if he misses footnote 1 on p. 297 (the last mention 
but one), will remain under the impression that Oehlenschlager was a German 
author. It is felt that one of the first duties of a specialist in such matters should 
be to warn his readers against the widespread tendency to identify ‘Germanic’ 
and ‘German’, and this Lévy has utterly failed to do. 

What we probably miss most in the book is an attempt to arrive at a satis- 
factory chronology of Germanic loans. The author is content to group such words 
as happen to be attested in French about the same time without ever trying to 
date their adoption in the language: frimas, with its fr- from hr- (cf. OIcel. 
hrim, OE hrim) which indicates a Merovingian loan, appears in the same list 
as halbran, a much later borrowing as shown by the preservation of the -alb- 
cluster, just because the two of them are attested for the first time in the 15th 
century. In lexicographical matters, the author is satisfied with reproducing, at 
times inaccurately (aurochs is not the form attested in 1404), what he has found 
in existing etymological dictionaries of the French language. Kluge’s Deutsches 
etymologisches Wérterbuch does not appear in the bibliographical index and 
has obviously not been utilized. No effort is made to reconstruct and localize 
the actual German prototypes: sabre is said to be from sdbel, without any men- 
tion of the form sabel; kaeppi, whence képi, is given as ‘all. dialectal’ without 
further specification. Phonology and syntax, not to speak of course of mor- 
phology, are conspicuously absent from the book. Time and again, after having 
stressed the intimacy of certain Franco-German contacts, the author indulges 

in rhetorical questions: how can we imagine that such protracted cultural 
relations, such heavy admixtures of German blood, such an uninterrupted flood 
of tourists and students should not have left traces in the French language? It 
should be, of course, not the reader’s but the author’s business to try to find 
the reflexes of the influence he assumes. But the few rather meager word-lists 
that we are offered by no means substantiate Lévy’s assumptions. 

It is clear that from a strictly linguistic standpoint Lévy’s subject was not 
particularly rewarding. Down to the last decades of the 18th century and apart 
from a few mineralogical terms, most of the contributions of German to the 
lexicon of French seem to have come through the channel of Alsatian cooks and 
Swiss mercenaries and have, in consequence, remained in the most peripheral 
reaches of the language. A good many of them, such as asticoter, loustic, or 
saperlotte, must have had their heyday, but they only survive in the bric-a-brac 
of superannuated slang. Others, like retire or schlague, are still felt to be pri- 
marily characteristic of German types or customs. A few military terms, like 
vaguemesire, are probably unknown to large sections of the female population. 
A detailed etymological study of all of these—unfortunately we do not find 
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such a thing in the book under review—would not be devoid of scientific interest, 
but it would probably not lead far beyond what we know at present. 

For all its shortcomings, Lévy’s study remains a useful collection of cultural 
data. It will probably stimulate some scholars to undertake similar research 
concerning France’s other neighbors. Let us hope that those who follow in Lévy’s 
footsteps will combine his talents as a cultural historian with more concern 
for the strictly linguistic aspect of the investigation. 

Anpri Martinet, Columbia University 


Development of the Latin suffixes -antia and -entia in the Romance languages, 
with special regard to Ibero-Romance. By Yakov Matxreu. (University 
of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 41-188.) Pp. 
vi, [147]. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1945, 


The derivation of Hispanic fealdad(e), fieldad(e), and frialdad(e). By Yakov 
MatxieE.. (University of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 1, 
No. 5, pp. 189-214.) Pp. [26]. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1945. 


Three Hispanic word studies: Latin macula in Ibero-Romance; Old Portuguese 
trigar; Hispanic lo(u)gano. By Yakov Ma.xieu. (University of California 
Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 7, pp. 227-96.) Pp. v, [69]. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1947. 


Hispanic algu(i)en and related formations: A study of the stratification of the 
Romance lexicon in the Iberian peninsula. By Yakov MAtxig.. (University 
of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 9, pp. 357-442.) Pp. 
[86]. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1948. 


The first of these monographs is remarkable for two qualities: the intensive- 
ness! with which the author has treated the history of the suffixes -antia and 
-entia, and the skill with which he has handled the multi-dimensional problems 
involved in their spread through the Romance territory. 

The author begins (41): ‘In undertaking to write an account of the history 
of the two suffixes, it was deemed advisable ... to select one branch of Romance 
dialects for more detailed investigation. To this end, the Hispanic languages 
were chosen as the group characterized by perhaps the most complex develop- 
ment’; yet it is not to be supposed that the other dialects are wholly neglected 
in favor of the Hispanic. The list of chapters, on the contrary, indicates the scope 
of the study: The development in Latin (48-50); The development in Romance 
(51-78), with subdivisions on Roumanian, Old Provengal, Old French, Raeto- 
Romanic, Ibero-Romance, Old Italian, and Old Sardinian; Some special develop- 
ments in the Hispanic languages (79-86), with subdivisions: The confusion 


1 This intensiveness is illustrated by an amusing comparison. Some years ago, this re- 
viewer was so rash as to publish a dissertation intended to treat all Portuguese suffixes 
(Language Dissertation No. 33, 1941; see the review by Malkiel, Lg. 18.51-62). It ran’to 
143 pages, of which about a page and a half were devoted to the derivatives of -antia and 
-entia. Malkiel, although to be sure he does treat the other Romance languages also, de- 
votes 146 pages to these suffixes alone. 
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between -encia and -iencia in Castilian, Stratification of the Old Spanish deriva- 
tives, ... Judaeo-Spanish, ... Peninsular and American dialects, etc. This last 
chapter concludes the argument proper, and is followed by a series of glossaries 
and word lists? of truly formidable extensiveness: Latin formations (87-93; 
about 270 formations); Old French formations (94-100; about 700); Old Spanish 
glossary (101-32; about 409); Old Portuguese glossary (133-42; about 270); 
Spanish dialectal formations (143-8; about 240); Catalan formations (including 
Valencian and Mallorcan, 149-60; about 500).*? With the exception of the Old 
French, which is taken from Godefroy,‘ these lists are accompanied by very 
extensive documentation, and each is followed by a short bibliography of that 
documentation.® 

In the argument based on this mass of material, Malkiel has devoted a mini- 
mum of attention to the etymology of the endings, and a maximum to their 
fortunes (and those of the formations made with them) in the several areas of 
the Romance territory. Indeed, he himself says, quite properly (41): ‘Relieved 
in great measure of the obligation of applying to his material a painstaking 
etymological analysis because of the transparency of the majority of the deriva- 
tives involved, the student can concentrate on problems of stratification and 
chronological sequences.’ It is in this phase of the study that he is at his best. 
With consummate skill he has traced the development of these suffixes from 
Latin into the Romance tongues, giving appropriate weight to such influences 
as the early Church, patristic writings, and medieval scholasticism. Then, tak- 
ing up the Romance dialects seriatim, he distinguishes carefully the borrowed 
word containing a borrowed form of a suffix, the borrowed word containing a 
native form of suffix, the native word containing a native form of suffix, etc. 
Perhaps the most striking conclusion reached in this phase of the study is the 
following (77): ‘The strongest center of radiation proved to be France, especially 
... north of the Loire, characterized by an abnormal growth of -antT1A in the 
second half of the first millennium’, together with the spread of this form of 
the suffix to other Romance areas, notably the Iberian peninsula (64). 

While taking simultaneous account of the dimensions of time and (geographi- 
cal) space, the author never neglects to consider concurrently that third dimen- 
sion, as one might say vertical to the other two, which is social stratification, 
always distinguishing the learned and the semi-learned from the wholly popular 
developments, and from time to time tracing a word or a suffix from the learned 
form, through one or more phonological deformations, down into the popular 
speech. This method shows to best advantage, of course, in the detailed treat- 
ment of the dialects of the Iberian peninsula, although it should be said in pass- 
ing that it seems to this reviewer to have been a mistake to list Galician examples 


2 The distinction, here, between glossary and word list is not clear. More words are 
glossed in the word lists than in the glossaries. 

® These numbers of formations are not additive; the word for ‘presence’, for example, 
appears in several lists: Lat. praesentia, OSp. presencia, OPt. presenga, etc. 

4 ‘This represents merely a classified index to Godefroy’ (94, ad init.). 

5 It must be admitted that a different running head over each list would have facilitated 
consultation. As it is, the reader must fumble from list to list, or have frequent recourse 
to the table of contents. 
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with those from the Spanish dialects, rather than with the Portuguese. Such a 
method of proceeding risks giving a false impression to the unwary reader of the 
list ‘Spanish dialectal formations’ (148-8). This is divided into four sections, 
according to the form of the suffix: (1) -anza, (2) -ancia, (8) -enza, (4) -encia. 
The two sections involving the learned forms -ancia and -encia contain examples 
from various places in Spain and most of the countries of Spanish America. The 
list of formations in -anza is quite distinct in character. Of 91 items, 70 are 
from Galicia or from the immediately adjoining regions of Western Asturias or 
Miranda do Douro.® It is, however, in the section on -enza that this procedure 
is most misleading. Here, of 25 examples, 23 are from Galicia and one from 
Miranda.’ 

It would not be worth while to dwell on this point were it not that this arrange- 
ment of the material tends to obscure one of the most striking phases of the 
history of these suffixes in the Iberian languages, to wit the much stronger 
position of the popular forms, -enza and -anza, in the languages and dialects of 
the eastern and western parts of the peninsula than in the dialects of the center. 

Any monograph, however intensive, must have some limits, and Malkiel 
has chosen not to consider in detail the present status of these suffixes in any of 
the several languages. This limitation obviates the necessity of considering what 
might be called an additional dimension of the problem, namely the relative 
frequency of use of the words in which these suffixes are imbedded, as a rough 
measure of the familiarity of speakers and writers with the suffixes. Malkiel is 
not unaware of this dimension, and in some of his word lists he uses capitals and 
lower case to distinguish those formations which were rare, unusual, or possibly 
nonce-words (l.c.) from those which, used several times or by several authors 
(caps), may be supposed to have enjoyed some currency and a real (if in some 
cases brief) existence. It is no fault of his that the documentary evidence of the 
past may not always be statistically reliable on this point, nor reflect with great 
accuracy the contemporary usage in the spoken language. 

While granting that the point lies outside the scope of Malkiel’s monograph, 
the reviewer has collected, for what interest it may have, the bulk of formations 
with these suffixes which are found in the two published frequency lists of 
Brazilian Portuguese and of Spanish.® 


6 A name which the author cites in the Spanish form: Miranda del Duero. 

7 The other example is influenza ‘cold, flu’, adduced from Chile, where it is said to be a 
borrowing from Italian. 

§ Milton A. Buchanan, A graded Spanish word book, rev. ed. (Toronto, 1929); C. B. 
Brown, W. M. Carr, and M. L. Shane, A graded word book of Brazilian Portuguese (New 
York, 1945). 

Certain alleged deficiencies of such books, attributable to smallness of sample, to the 
use of written instead of spoken material, and to a somewhat arbitrary method of com- 
bining range and frequency, are well known, and are here taken for granted. Special diffi- 
culties which might militate against this use of the lists are: a possible lack of compara- 
bility in the materials excerpted; different numbers of sources used; different criteria of 
selection and arrangement. That the Portuguese book is based upon Brazilian rather than 
Continental usage might well be a disabling factor in some other categories of words, but 
does not seem serious in these categories. That the lists are not wholly incomparable is 
clear from the parallel positions of such entries as importancia, distancia, existencia, 





Sp. -ancia Ptg. -ancia 
FIRST THOUSAND 
circunstancia importéncia 
importancia distancia 
distancia circunsténcia 
SECOND THOUSAND 
ignorancia infancia 
estancia 
substancia 
THIRD THOUSAND 
abundancia elegdncia 
constancia substancia 
ganancia 
infancta 
FouRTH THOUSAND 
elegancia abundancia 
instancia ignordncta 
vigilancia 
arrogancia 
FIFTH THOUSAND 
repugnancia extravagdncia 
tolerancia constincia 
fragancia 
extravagancia 
SIXTH THOUSAND 
repugndncia 
gandncia 
vigilincta 
arrogancia 
estancia 
ressondncia 
tolerdncia 


Sp. -anza Ptg. -anca 
FIRST THOUSAND 
esperanza crianca 
confianza esperanca 
lembranca 
SECOND THOUSAND 
venganza confianca 
ensenanza seguranca 
vinganca 
mudanca 
THIRD THOUSAND 
alabanza vizinhancga 
semelhanca 
heranca 


FouRTH THOUSAND 


semejanza 
crianza 
mudanza 
tardanza 
balanza 


desconfianca 
alianca 


FIFTH THOUSAND 


usanza 
desconfianza 
ordenanza 
alianza 


SIXTH THOUSAND 


lontananza 
bonanza 
labranza 
matanza 


SEVENTH THOUSAND 


Sp. -encia 


balanca 
perseveranca 


Ptg. -encia 


FIRST THOUSAND 


ciencia 
existencia 
conciencia 
diferencia 
presencia 


existéncia 
experténcia 
ciéncia 
consciéncia 
inteligéncia 
consequéncia 
influéncia 


SECOND THOUSAND 


paciencia 
tnteligencia 
experiencia 
influencia 
violencia 
ausencia 
consecuencia 
diligencia 
esencia 
licencia 
frecuencia 
inocencia 
potencia 
apartencia 
independencia 


resisténcia 
pacténcia 
independéncia 
violéncia 
tendéncia 
auséncia 
preferéncia 
conferéncia 
exceléncia 
exigéncia 


THIRD THOUSAND 


resistencia 
herencia 


esséncia 
providéncia 





ausencta, correspondencta, dependencia, etc. For a more exacting study than this pretends 
to be, some account would have to be taken of such details as the fact that in the Por- 
tuguese list, exceléncia appears three times (once alone, and twice in varying forms of 
Vossa Exceléncia), and that substéncia and sustdncia appear as separate entries. 

As the Spanish list goes only to word No. 6,702, the term ‘seventh thousand’ as used. 
here means ‘that part of the Spanish list beyond the sixth thousand, and the corresponding 
part of the Portuguese list’. Adjustment has been made for the fact that the lists do not 
begin with the same number. 





conferencia 
indiferencia 
prudencia 
correspondencia 
impaciencia 
conveniencia 
sentencia 
dependencia 
preferencia 
creencia 
advertencia 
providencia 


aparéncia 
referéncia 
residéncia 
correspondéncia 
conveniéncia 
assisténcia 
frequéncia 
dependéncia 


FovxTH THOUSAND 


referencia 
tendencia 
ocurrencia 
benevolencia 
excelencia 
audiencta 
residencia 
concurrencia 
elocuencia 
evidencia 
obediencia 
insolencia 
reverencia 
imprudencia 
insistencia 


poténcia 
inocéncia 
evidéncia 
concorréncia 
decadéncia 
prudéncia 
adolescéncia 
impaciéncia 
diligéncia 
presidéncia 


FIFTH THOUSAND 


eminencia 
presidencia 


obediéncia 
elogiéncia 
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complacencia 
exigencia 
decadencia 
competencia 
inclemencia 
transcendencia 
penitencia 
permanencia 
dolencia 
pendencia 
clemencia 


eficiéncia 
contingéncia 
permanéncia 
reminiscéncia 
Vossa Exceléncia, 
agéncia 
peniténcia 


SIXTH THOUSAND 


impotencia 
tndolencia 
magnificencia 
inadvertencia 
opulencia 
urgencia 
agencia 
asistencia 
indulgencia 
adolescencia 


procedéncia 
convivéncia 
insisténcia 
audiéncia 
deficiéncia 
competéncia 
confidéncia 
geréncia 
urgéncia 
tndoléncia 


SEVENTH THOUSAND 


carencia 
maledicencia 
transparencia 
intransigencia 
negligencia 
beneficencia 
inconsciencia 
desinencia 


Vossa Excelénciag 
regéncia 
emergéncia 
antecedéncia 
eminéncia 
impertinéncia 
impudéncia 
veeméncia 


Portuguese -enca (nine examples, ranging from the first to the ninth thousand): presenca, 
licenca, diferenca, doenga, crenca, indiferenca, sentenga, descrenca, nascenca. There are no 
examples of Spanish -enza.® 

The Spanish frequency list does not continue beyond the seventh thousand. The Por- 
tuguese list shows four words in -G@ncia in the eighth thousand, and twenty-seven words in 
-éncia after the seventh thousand. 


A first consideration of these lists confirms the judgment expressed above, 
namely that there is a discriminatory preference for the learned forms -ancia 
and -encia in the center of the peninsula, and a converse preference for the 
popular forms -enca and -anga (-anza) in the peripheral dialects of (in this case) 
the west. This preference appears not only in the higher absolute numbers of 
formations with the several suffixes, but also, as here, in the higher relative fre- 
quency of words formed with one or another suffix. Spanish examples with -ancia 
outnumber Portuguese examples with -dncia, overall, through the first five 
thousands of highest frequency, while in the sixth thousand the numerical ad- 
vantage abruptly shifts to Portuguese. The same is true of Spanish -encia rela- 
tive to Portuguese -éncia, with the difference that the two languages run parallel 
through the sixth and seventh thousands. Unfortunately, the fact that the 


* The only words in the Spanish list ending in the letters -enza do not involve these 
suffixes (e.g. vergiienza). 
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Spanish list does not continue through the eighth and ninth thousands prevents 
us from knowing whether Portuguese again takes the lead at that level of fre- 
quency. Contrariwise, Portuguese formations in -anca outnumber Spanish forma- 
tions in -anza through the first three thousands, at which point the balance 
abruptly shifts to Spanish. The precise significance of the bimodal distribution 
represented by the second shift (back to Portuguese -anga), at the seventh thou- 
sand, is not at present clear. Lastly, the Spanish list has no formations at all in 
-enza to correspond to the nine examples in Portuguese -enga, although a num- 
ber of the latter are represented in Spanish by formations in -encia: presencia, 
licencia, diferencia, etc. 

Further conclusions which might be based on this sort of evidence (whose 
development, however, would involve arguments running beyond the scope 
of this review) might involve such questions as the extent to which the relative 
status of these formations in the central and in the peripheral areas has been 
affected by additions to, or subtractions from, the semantic content of individual 
formations. Thus it seems likely that the high position of Ptg. crianca (top of 
the first thousand) relative to Sp. crianza (fourth thousand) is due to the frequent 
use of the former in meanings where Spanish uses hijo, -a, nifio, -a. A reverse 
effect is observable in the high position of Sp. estancia (second thousand), rela- 
tive to Ptg. estdncia (low in the sixth thousand), probably due to the extensive 
use of the former in meanings where Portuguese uses fazenda. To what extent 
the concatenating effect of numerous shifts in meaning of this sort may, over 
the centuries, have influenced the relative fertility or sterility of a given suffix 
in the production of new formations, is a question which undoubtedly would 
repay intensive investigation. 

Malkiel has very wisely restricted his monograph to the older phases of the 
languages, devoting only two paragraphs to modern Spanish (86), in which he 
is primarily concerned with the influence of grammarians and stylists, a renewed 
influx of Gallicisms, and a tendency to Latinization. This self-imposed limitation 
has enabled him to concentrate his attention on the question of stratification, 
noted above, which he has handled with superlative skill. 


The three remaining monographs show the author in a variety of approaches 
to the problem of word families. 

While the history of fieldad is comparatively transparent (‘If fieldad is regarded 
as the native, semi-learned reflex of fidelitate’ 198), ‘fealdad(e) and frialdad(e) 
.. are abnormal derivatives, since they appear to be based on the stems *feal 
and *frial which do not exist’ (189). This problem is further complicated by the 
coexistence of fealdad I ‘trust’ and fealdad II ‘ugliness’. The author resolves 
these difficulties (1) by the identification of fealdad I ‘trust’ as a borrowed form 
of OFr. féauté, modified by native fieldad; (2) by suggesting a contamination 
involving feo and fealdad;” and (3) by classing frialdad as a new formation on 
frto, in imitation of feo : fealdad.™ 

10 ‘A dual advantage could be derived from the association of feo and fealdad: feo was 
thus provided with a derivative in which the suffix no longer threatened to be effaced 


through vowel contraction [as it did in feedad, feeza, etc.], and fealdad could finally be re- 
lated to an adjective with which it had something in common in its outward appearance’ 


(199). 
11 For the sake of brevity, I omit various alternative explanations and qualifications. 
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The study of macula, although historical in approach, is based on recently 
available modern dialectal material, which is analyzed formally and seman- 
tically to permit the distinguishing of six autochthonous branches and one im- 
ported branch (malla ‘coat of mail’, probably borrowed from Old French or 
Provencal). The principal conclusions may be summarized as follows: Lat. 
macula penetrated the peninsula very early, and persisted in nonsyncopated 
form in the ecclesiastical sphere (‘blemish’); syncopated mac’la > malla, ‘the 
most advanced indigenous uncontaminated product’; ‘nonsyncopated ... magula 
was strongly represented in the west’; beside vetulus ~ *vetlus, *veclus, macula 
~ *macla led to *matula, which underlies ma(n)cha; probably around the second 
half of the 1st millenium, belated syncope of magula gives *magla, the prototype 
of mangla, mangra and mandra, while in the west magula gives magua through 
loss of intervocalic -l- toward the close of the first millenium; at about the same 
time, native malla > maja [maza], and the new malla ‘mail coat’ was imported 
from Gallo-Romance. 

While the study of macula is based primarily on an analysis of present-day 
dialectal forms, those of trigar and lo(u)cano are based on older materials, of 
which an extensive documentation is provided (258-67). ‘The problem ... [is:] 
trigar(e) “hinder, prevent” ... in ... Catalonia, Provence, Italy, has, on phono- 
logical grounds, been identified as an outgrowth of Lat. tricdri, tricdre. In .... 
Portugal ... another ... érigar “‘speed up, hasten” has been found, phonologically 
also traceable to éricdre, but so different in meaning that attempts have been 
made to assign it to a non-Latin stratum of the lexicon’ (245). The remainder 
of the study consists in the construction of a semantic bridge to unite the two: 
corresponding to the Old Portuguese reflexive trigar-se ‘hasten’, there is a transi-. 
tive trigar ‘press, torture, torment’; in Old Provengal, besides trigar ‘hinder, 
slow down, delay’, there is adduced the impersonal expression triga-me ‘I am 
burning with desire to, I am anxious to’, ‘which lends itself to the interpretation 
“Tt tortures me to’”’’ (246). Though this semantic bridge may seem tenuous to 
some, it is certainly the most promising hypothesis so far advanced to explain 
the two words. 

In Hispanic lo(u)cano, the author proposes a new etymology for this much 
debated word: Gothic flauts ‘boastful’, flautjan ‘to boast’. This etymon cer- 
tainly presents many advantages: first, it is attested;" then, phonologically, 
the change fl- > I- has parallels (e.g. flaccidu > lacio), the diphthong -au- would 
account for Sp. -o- ~ Pt. -ou-, and the group [ti] can give Romance ¢ in hybrid 
Hispano-Gothic formations; the formation may well have coincided with the 
widespread use of -ano as a formative around the 7th century; and lastly, ‘the 
derivation of a word serving primarily to express “proud, noble, valiant’? from 
a Gothic stem would perfectly fit into the historical picture of early medieval 
Spain, where the Goths formed the dominant military caste’ (257). 

The study of Hispanic algu(z)en began as an attempt to explain the curious 


12 Malkiel summarizes this debate, 248-9. 
13 TIn the Gothic Bible; see Malkiel 250, with note 37. 
14 Malkiel attributes proof of this point to Gamillscheg (250, with note 38). 
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stress difference between the Spanish and Portuguese forms (Introduction, ad 
init.), but spread to include a number of other matters, notably a consideration 
of the competition and mutual influence among related indefinite pronouns 
(e.g. OSp. otri(e), nadi(e)!*), represented here by a chapter, Ancient synonyms 
of ... algu(i)en (374-81), including yaqual, alguno, algun hombre, ninguno, omne, 
uno, persona, qut, tal, fulano, and gente(s). Very briefly, the author finds that 
two stress shifts and a migration account for the anomalous stress of algu(z)en. 
In the linguistically isolated western part of the peninsula, dliquem > aliquém, 
under the influence of quem; then ‘Western algu(z)én penetrated ... Castilian 
from the fourteenth century’ (383). ‘It took the pronoun ... half a millenium to 
attain the status which it had enjoyed from the outset on its native ground. It 
is in the course of this rather hazardous and painful adjustment that alguien 
suffered its second stress shift’ (883), here attributed to the influence of algo, 
nada, and nadie. 


With the exception of the study of macula, which is based on modern materials 
only, these works are all accompanied by an extremely rich documentation. 
During a number of years of unusually fruitful scholarly activity, Malkiel has 
assembled great numbers of examples of words and forms from a wide variety 
of sources, and has obliged his readers by printing long lists of occurrences, 
often with author, title, and even page and line reference. Since the Hispanic 
field (by comparison with the English, French, or Classical) is so poorly provided 
with dictionaries which give this sort of information, Malkiel has performed an 
invaluable service and has provided material which will be of great interest and 
utility to a much wider audience than the group of scholars primarily concerned 
with the problems of historical linguistics here discussed. 

A concluding word is in order on what might be called the ‘Malkiel method’, 
as it emerges in these four monographs. Although he handles them competently 
when the subject requires it, his method normally lays a minimum of stress on 
questions of historical phonology or of etymology in the usual sense. By contrast, . 
there are several problems on which he lays great stress, and which he handles 
with extraordinary skill and insight, such as the various forms of stratification 
already noted, the migrations of words and parts of words across local or national 
boundaries or up and down the social and literary scales, and the deformations 
to which these migrations subject them. Of special interest. is his treatment of 
word families, of suffixes and their fortunes, of blends, and of patterns of stress 
and rhythm. While it would be an exaggeration to say that any of these tech- 
niques originated with Malkiel, yet the combination of them is characteristic 
of his published work. Although this method, like any other, is more appropriate 
to some materials than to others, in the case of those materials to which he has 
applied it, it is doubtful that any other method would have achieved quite the 


same penetrating and illuminating results. 
J. H. D. Aten Jr., University of Illinois 


18 A preliminary study of these two words was published by Malkiel earlier: Old Spanish 
NADI(E), OTRI(E), Hispanic review 13.204-30 (1945). 
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El habla rural de San Luis. Parte I: Fonética, morfologia, sintaxis. By Berta 
ELENA VIDAL DE Battini. (Universidad de Buenos Aires, Facultad de 
Filologia: Seccién roma4nica; Biblioteca de dialectologia hispanoamericana, 
Vol. 7.) Pp. xx, 448, with folding map. Buenos Aires, 1949. 


The province of San Luis (76,748 sq. km.) is a sparsely populated ranch and 
agricultural region of some 167,000 inhabitants located in the central portion of 
Argentina, roughly midway between Buenos Aires and Santiago, Chile, the two 
focal points of linguistic diffusion most significant to its history. It exhibits in 
its geography, history, and linguistic heritage a singular lack of homogeneity. 
The North is mountainous; the South is lightly wooded pampa dotted irregularly 
and infrequently with low mountains. The primitive Indian inhabitants of the 
North, the Comechingones and Diaguitas, were sedentary and agricultural 
folk; the South was dominated until 1879 by the fierce and warlike nomads 
popularly called the Ranqueles. The North was colonized in the 16th century 
by Criolles and Spaniards who came from Chile; the extreme South was settled, 
after the defeat of the Ranqueles, by coastal Argentinians and foreigners. The 
speech of the North is characterized by a regional intonation pattern called 
tonada nortina, the central portion by the tonada puntana, and the southeastern 
section by its reflection of the intonation habits of Buenos Aires and the Pampa. 
The original Indian languages have disappeared almost completely, while the 
contemporary dialect exhibits a number of Quechua words presumably adopted 
from the lingua franca of the missionaries. 

The Spanish of San Luis was first defined by the patterns imported from Chile 
by the early colonists, and especially by the dialectal features of Santiago. The 
shift from Chilean (Santiago) to Argentine (Buenos Aires) dominance was slow. 
San Luis remained a part of the old Province of Cuyo under political control of 
the viceroyalty of Chile until 1776, and within its religious sphere until 1809. 
The definition of national territories following the War of Independence (1810) 
and, more significantly, the completion of a rail link between San Luis and 
Buenos Aires in 1880 finally shifted the axis of linguistic orientation to the coastal 
capital. The railway hastened the decline of a flourishing overland stock-trading 
business between the two countries and dried up a major source of direct cultural 
influence from Chile. 

San Luis has been and still is an area in linguistic transition. Its language 
shows the influence of substratum cultures which is slowly disappearing under 
the leveling processes of a more mobile society and the public school system. 
Its relative isolation and traditionalistic tendencies have preserved archaic 
forms from the days of the conquistadores, and its Chilean ancestry is in con- 
stant conflict with new speech models radiating from Buenos Aires. The present 
work, as a result, may be properly considered a description of language on the 
wing. 

Sra. Berta Elena Vidal de Battini brings to this study of the dialect of San 
Luis several advantages. As a native of the region she learned the regional speech 
as a, child, while as a school teacher and writer she commands both the colloquial 
standard of Argentina and the literary standard of general Spanish. Her interest 
in the regional language developed after an impressive series of studies on the 
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folklore of San Luis, which provide an ideal background and useful source ma- 
terial for the study of the dialect. Her linguistic training was obtained, after 
graduation from the Facultad de Filosofia y Letras of the University of Buenos 
Aires, at the Instituto de Filologia. The present work was carried out under the 
direction of this institute and especially of Professors Angel Rosenblat and 
Amado Alonso. The general method of investigation and presentation of material 
reflects the Cuestionario lingiiistico hispanoamericano of Tom4és Navarro Tomas. 

El habla rural de San Luis is the first of two projected volumes; the second 
will deal with lexicography. The present work is divided into the following sec- 
tions: a prologue by Amado Alonso, in which he praises the work as ‘the pearl 
of our library’ (vii-x); a bibliography, restricted to the works cited (xi—xx); a 
description of San Luis (1-11); indigenous and colonial language (12-20); pho- 
netics (21-89); morphology (90-375); syntax (876-407); and two indices, one 
of words and phrases (409-41), the other of subjects treated (441-5). There are 
also two maps, one of the province on a scale of 1 to 1,000,000 (which unfortu- 
nately reduces the fine print to a point requiring a magnifying glass) and one, 
in color, showing the intonational regions. Format, paper, and printing are ex- 
cellent, and there is a minimum of mechanical errors. 

There is no doubt that El habla rural de San Luis may be considered a land- 
mark in Hispano-American dialectology, which is likely to become a model for 
future dialect studies by Latin Americans. The detailed study of regional in- 
tonation, with a map, indicates a new direction in Hispanic investigations. The 
somewhat excessive treatment of morphology reveals an expansion of interest 
and a shift from studies restricted primarily to phonology. The section dealing 
with meaningful gestures (209-13), though much too short and impaired by the 
lack of drawings or photographs, points toward a fascinating field of research 
which has been almost entirely neglected. Similar praise may be given to the 
discussion of interjections and clicks (193-213), which deals with such homely 
matters as calling the cat, shooing off chickens, and driving horses. The chapters 
on word formation are the most complete to be found in Latin-American studies, 
and the section on word erosion deserves special mention. The entire work is 
characterized by a patient attention to detail and a consistent and most helpful 
abundance of examples in ample context. 

There are several matters belonging to the ledger side of adverse criticism 
which, because of the likelihood that the book will become a model, deserve 
more attention than might ordinarily be accorded them in a review. First—a 
minor point—is the author’s failure to consider the prime utility of such a study 
as a reference work. Not only could printing costs be reduced but consultation 
and comparison could be greatly facilitated by the use of tables and similar de- 
vices. Certainly such a fundamental organizational technique as alphabetiza- 
tion should be employed. It might also be suggested that the standard dictionary 
practice of using blackface type for the entry word, instead of italics, would be 
most helpful. 

There are, however, more serious matters to be considered. There is no de- 
scription of field techniques and procedures, nor any indication of the geographic 
distribution of field samplings. This is especially frustrating since the author 
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carefully defines three regions of distinct intonation patterns but deals with most 
other phonological, morphological, lexical, and syntactical matters as though 
the province were a homogeneous whole instead of a region in which contrast 
is obviously more significant than identity. There is also no indication, except in 
the quotations from folk literature, of whether the sample sentences are actual 
utterances of the folk or constructs manufactured by the author. 

From a purely scientific point of view there is a notable disinclination to define 
basic operational principles and descriptive terminology. There is, for example, 
no organized attempt to define the language standards which are used in the 
establishment of dialect deviations; and what little is done is vitiated by the 
author’s schoolteacher preoccupation with what is ‘correct’. This confusion 
leads her to observe that the rustic rather frequently speaks ‘correctly’ while 
the cultured classes do not. 

This same lack of definition is reflected in the general plan of the book. Thus 
the section on phonetics is properly concerned with the description of regional 
matters; the articulation of vowels, for example, is dismissed (probably in- 
correctly) with a sentence stating that there is no deviation from the general 
language. The inadequate discussion of syntax (31 pages) follows the same prin- 
ciple. In contrast, the outsize section on morphology (285 pages) owes it size to 
an entirely different philosophy. The commonest phenomena of general Spanish, 
and not infrequently of most European languages, are elaborately catalogued, 
described, and exemplified. So it is reported that the people of San Luis say. 
‘Yes, sir’, ‘No, sir’, and ‘Please’, call small boys ‘son’, and wink at their girl 
friends. The principle of a regional study appears to be completely abandoned; 
forms of such established currency that they are included in the conservative 
Academy dictionary are not only described as ‘new formations’ but are as care- 
fully defined and exemplified as the regionalisms. There seems to be little justifi- 
cation, for example, after speaking of the unusual productivity of the suffix 
-ero in the regional speech of San Luis and emphasizing its appearance in many 
new words, to exemplify this with forms like carguero, ranchero, puntero, em- 
belequero, which are all of Castilian origin and which either show no variation or 
only standard shifts in meaning. Some doubt might also be expressed concerning 
the advisability of including forms which are standard in all or nearly all of 
Latin America. Thus, to cite but one example, the inclusion among augmenta- 
tives of agarrén, which is listed in the Academy dictionary as general American 
and reported by the author as in use in Chile, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, 
and Central America, points toward no workable principle for regional studies. 
It does not exemplify the local manufacture of augmentatives as a morphological 
phenomenon and it hardly characterizes local speech any more than any other 
dictionary noun. 

The author’s concern with the description of usage in terms of social strata is 
entirely praiseworthy; but the lack of precision with which she has done this 
reflects, as may be confirmed by the items of the bibliography, a censurable dis- 
regard of European and North American research in linguistics and sociology, 
which provides standard devices for the definition of social classes. Unfortunately 
much hard labor has been wasted here by using, without further definition, the 
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vague classificatory terms ‘hombre del pueblo’, ‘personas de cierta cultura’, 
‘culto’, ‘semiculto’, ‘ristico’, and ‘campesino’. Such terms are especially without 
value to everyone who is not intimately acquainted with Argentine culture. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the section on phonetics uses only standard 
Spanish orthography. The traditional assumption that Spanish script ade- 
quately represents the phonemes of the language is hardly tenable in a work on 
dialectology. This implied assumption and the author’s lack of interest in the 
precise description of sounds appear to prompt the somewhat suspicious state- 
ment that ‘the articulation of the sounds’ in the tonada puntana ‘is the same as 
in the other regions of San Luis’. If this is actually so, it is certainly a linguistic 
phenomenon deserving special attention and thorough substantiation. The value 
of this section and the one on interjections and clicks might also have been greatly 
improved by a system of notation for describing intonation. 

Attention must be called also to the author’s obvious lack of interest in syntax 
and the manner in which problems of major importance are dismissed. Thus 
it is astonishing, if true, that in ‘the popular speech the names of women always 
take the article’; surely this statement cannot apply to direct address. To report 
simply that the future tense is rarely heard, without establishing whether it is 
actually never required in specific contexts, however rare, leaves the entire 
problem of time and tense unsolved. A similar report indicating that all three 
forms of the subjunctive follow ojdla without distinction, immediately raises the 
question whether this indicates a regional breakdown in the standard tense 
system or an inability of the folk to distinguish between the mode of irreality 
and a normal subjunctive. In treating pronoun subjects in questions, the author 
tantalizes the syntactician with the observation that éQué van hacer ustedes? 
and éUstedes qué van hacer? show free variation, without any comment upon 
the possible limitations imposed on this variation by the intonation patterns of 
standard Spanish. In contrast, it hardly seems worthwhile, in view of the uni- 
versality of the socio-economic concept of the haves and the have-nots, to report 
the detail that tener in Agora ya no tenimos nada, pero himos sido ricos means 
‘to have money or wordly goods’. 

The criticism just reported seriously limits the value of El habla rural de 
San Luis, but this limitation should be interpreted cautiously. Sra. de Battini 
has opened new territory, has accumulated much valuable material, and 
has made a significant contribution to Hispanic dialectology. The foregoing 
criticism has not been directed so much at what she has done but at what she 
has left undone; and that should not be allowed to distort the value of her 


achievement. 
WiuiaM E. Buu, University of California, Los Angeles 


The Spanish dialect in St. Bernard Parish, Louisiana. By Raymonp R. 
MacCurpy. (University of New Mexico Publications in Language and 
Literature, No. 6.) Pp. 88. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1950. 


When, by 1838, there appeared for the first time in the streets of New Orleans 
groups of dark-skinned Spaniards (who called themselves islefos) from the sur- 
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rounding bayous and marshes of St. Bernard Parish, observers of the scene ven- 
tured the guess that they were descended from an ancient Gypsy clan. Historical 
research, since then, has greatly improved our knowledge of the background of 
these people (approximately one thousand in number); the main facts are now 
conveniently assembled in the close-packed but highly readable introductory 
chapter of the monograph under review, the outgrowth of an unpublished Uni- 
versity of North Carolina dissertation based on fieldwork undertaken chiefly 
in the years 1941 and 1947. (Several by-products of the research project have 
appeared independently in folklore journals.) The islefios, in sober fact, are 
humble descendants of the immigrants from the Canary Islands who were trans- 
ported to the New World, around 1778, at the behest of the energetic Spanish 
governor of depopulated Louisiana, Bernardo de Galvez. Their ancestral speech 
has been transmitted through oral channels, since no Spanish institutions of 
learning arose in the Bayou Terre-aux-Boeufs assigned to the settlers; whatever 
literacy is found at present (and the record is not heartening) is due to the im- 
pact of the American school system. Add to this relative seclusion the admixture 
of Louisiana French speech and the increasing inroads of English (the population 
has lately been bilingual, in part trilingual, with French priests from New Orleans 
and small waves of new Spanish-speaking immigrants gradually complicating 
the picture), and the tiny backward territory immediately appears as a paradise 
for dialect study. 

One would expect the chapter on phonology and morphology to represent the 
core of MacCurdy’s inquiry, but unfortunately it is by all odds the least satis- 
factory section. The author seems to be an excellent observer of sound features— 
witness his elaborate statement on the peculiarly diversified equivalents of Sp. 
s, l, and r (35-7), in large part confirmed by the admirable treatment of Carib- 
bean Spanish consonants in Tomds Navarro’s recent monograph on the dialect 
of Puerto Rico, on the basis of records made in the late twenties. One may further 
commend MacCurdy for his careful qualification of the use of alternants (by 
means of ‘generally’, ‘usually’, ‘often’, ‘sometimes’, and the like), some as common 
as sirpienta ~ serpienta (28), cae ~ cat, traer ~ trdir ~ trer (30), pensao ~ pen- 
sau ~ pensé (31), paire ~ pare < padre (34), listo ~ lihto (35), others as 
striking as eya ~ ela ~ ea ‘she’ (39). Throughout, the author has been on his 
guard against premature schematization and undue generalization; in short, his 
training as a linguistic fieldworker leaves nothing to be desired. But the organi- 
zation of the data into a coherent system, beginning with the technique of 
transcription adopted,! shows disquieting irregularities, some of which may be laid 
at the doors of those authorities which he was presumably advised to follow. 


1 It is a truism that almost any degree of narrowness in phonetic transcription is ad- 
missible, depending on the purpose of a study, provided inconsistencies are avoided. It is 
further undeniable that soaring printing costs put a limit on the use of special characters, 
and may even oblige writers to dispense altogether with phonetic transcription. What 
disturbs the reader in MacCurdy’s book is the constant mixture of traditional (in the case 
of Spanish, semi-phonemic) orthography and scientific transcription (he favors Toméds 
Navarro’s over the internationally adopted system). Although a single sound, in the Lou- 
isiana communities as in Spanish America, corresponds to Cast. [s] and [6], he hesitates to 
spell zambullir, méiz, pescuezo, comenencia with s, yet makes a compromise in the case of 
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By and large, the author adheres to the Spanish-American tradition of dialect- 
ology, which has its distinct merits and flaws. For some of its weaknesses, under- 
standable against the background of the Hispanic cultural scene, there is little 
excuse in the work of a relative outsider, whose chief advantage ought to have 
consisted in a very generous share of independence. 

Spanish-American dialectology, approximately a century ago, grew out of a 
normative preoccupation of responsible intellectuals with the ‘purity’ of the 
Spanish language in the newly-founded republics. Scholars, acting chiefly as 
preceptors, began to record individual deviations of local speech (‘vicios del 
lenguaje’) from the standard of Castile as embodied by the grammatical and 
lexical publications of the Royal Academy. Through the efforts of Cuervo, who 
familiarized himself with the critical approach of comparative linguistics, the 
collected material began to be evaluated not so much as evidence of deteriora- 
tion in outlying territories of peninsular Spanish, but rather as illustrating a 
divergent but equally legitimate growth of older colloquial Spanish. However, 
while in theory Cuervo and his successors conceded that the foundation of Ameri- 
can Spanish was 16th-century Castilian, they continued in practice (though 
with increasing tolerance) to observe the departures of local dialects from the 
modern standard, which thus, under a different pretext, remained the frame of 
reference, in part because an adequate description of preclassical and classical 
Spanish was lacking (and is still unavailable, except for H. Keniston’s book on 
syntax). Thus, the more readily accessible frames of reference, the wholly norma- 
tive Academy dictionary and Academy grammar, imposed a perspective which, 
half a century ago, was no longer in complete harmony with contemporary lin- 
guistic doctrine, predominantly diachronic. The tradition proved very tenacious: 
around 1910, Espinosa’s study of New Mexican Spanish set a new and higher 
standard for research in American Spanish, without abandoning a perspective 
essentially unsatisfactory, if not inaccurate; the monograph is, fundamentally, 
a skillful catalogue of deviations in usage from a historically arbitrary norm. A 
quarter of a century later, A. Alonso and Rosenblat, in addition to translating 
Espinosa’s book, brought it up to date and provided it with a carefully worded 
and richly documented commentary; but, for all the profusion of detail, they did 





aseite. Although Cast. [A] has locally been reduced to the glide [j], we meet with the graphs 
enguilla, estilla, gallina, jallar, side by side with juyir ‘to flee’, unnecessarily in strict ac- 
cordance with the historical source involved. Like writers of genre stories imitating folk 
speech, he spells as gtienazo, weno, ienen what one would, on the basis of his own state- 
ments, expect to appear as gwenaso, weno, jenen or, at least, yenen. What is the wisdom of 
distinguishing between -mb- and -nv- (zambullir, convidar), admittedly pronounced alike? 
H and j are obviously used for the same phoneme (huantes ‘guantes’, nojotros ‘nosotros’). 
D is retained in positions where, as the author asserts elsewhere, it is no longer audible 
(dictr, vestido, tregunada) ; the same is true of word- and syllable-final s (después, uscar < 
buscar). This system of minimum departures from the official spelling (which has already 
been criticized in HR 16.82-83 and RPh. 3.198) may help the folklorist to increase the 
readability of his texts, while preserving some of their dialectal flavor; it is wholly inap- 
propriate in linguistic research. In consecutive paragraphs, the same word may appear 
in different spellings, according to the special emphasis: when the author’s attention is 
engrossed by the initial f-, he all too frequently forgets about the final -s. At the end, the 
reader wishes the author had completely dispensed with the use of phonetic script. 
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not succeed in transforming it into a rigorously organized description of a dialect 
(along the lines essayed at that time by structurally-minded linguists on both 
sides of the ocean), nor into an authentic historical account of its development 
from clearly recognizable roots. The Biblioteca de dialectologia hispanoameri- 
cana, which has lately inspired and guided most of the dialect research in Spanish 
America and occasionally, as in the case of MacCurdy’s dissertation, in the 
United States, has indisputable merits, especially as it simplifies the consultation 
of widely scattered sources and gives sound critical appraisal to many pioneer 
studies; but it has not furnished a single model description of a dialect, on the 
synchronic plane, nor indeed a single genuine sample of straightforward dialect 
history. Yet it is obvious that a significant description of a dialect cannot or- 
dinarily be reduced to a mere listing of its deviations from a norm, just as the 
most effective description of standard Spanish itself would hardly be a catalogu- 
ing of its departures from, say, Italian or English. Only after studying a dialect 
in itself, with full attention to the interplay of its sounds, forms, and construc- 
tions, can one reasonably, in a kind of extended post-script, summarize its co- 
incidences and non-coincidences with neighboring dialects, the literary language, 
or any other linguistic system inviting comparison. 

Written in the middle of the 20th century, at the height of the vogue of struc- 
tural researches, MacCurdy’s formal treatment of grammar remains an exceed- 
ingly loose enumeration of well-observed individual peculiarities (as it were, 
shortcomings) of Louisiana Spanish, rather than a close-knit presentation of its 
outstanding structural traits. The reader interested primarily in these positive 
features has to dig them out, at a considerable loss of time and energy, from the 
appended vocabulary or from the material quoted in the section on phonology. 
One by one, the really characteristic points, veiled by the author’s classification, 
thus become visible: the widespread occurrence of final -2 and -u (nochi, lechi; 
muchu, diju); the frequency of stressed final vowels in substantives and adjec- 
tives (ment ‘menudo, -a’; peli ‘peludo, -a’; armojé ‘almohada’); the accept- 
ance of such (pre-eminently medial) sequences of vowels, semivowels, and 
semiconsonants as -ei- (méico ‘médico’, while Sp. -e7- is usually but not quite 
consistently represented by -at-), -wea (ruea ‘rueda’), -uia- (cutar ‘cuidar’), 
-eu- (preuntar ‘preguntar’, while Sp. -ew- has been eliminated: diuda ‘deuda’, 
romatismo ‘reumatismo’). Among the consonants and consonant groups, note 
the very frequent occurrence of h (Spanish has [x] or zero instead), the pecul- 
iar medial groups caused by the aspiration of syllable- and word-final s, the in- 
frequent sequence -dl-, alien to Spanish (espadla < sPpATULA ‘espalda’), the exist- 
ence of geminate m under conditions unknown to the standard (cuanno beside 
cuano, cuando ‘when’—as against Sp. perenne, ennegrecer) and of geminate J, 
totally unfamiliar to Ibero-Romance short of Catalan (matal-lo ‘matarlo’, 
leval-la or, better still, yeval-la ‘Ilevarla’; I am using the raised dot here in 
Catalan fashion, to preclude confusion).? These are just samples of structural 
traits serving to drive home the need for a systematic exploration of the sound 


2 In the older literature, as late as Cervantes, there do occur forms like vendella ‘to sell 
her’, but they rhyme with ella < 1LLA, which militates against the assumption of the use 
of geminate 1. See also Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal 1.91-124 (1950). 
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features of American Spanish dialects in preference to their prevalent casual 
mention in checklists of departures. 

In the historical perspective, the classification adopted is no less subject to 
serious criticism.? The author himself seems to be aware of the anomaly (26; 
Vocabulary passim) that, in spite of the use of symbols like < and >, tradi- 
tionally indicative of successive time levels, he is invariably confronting two 
contemporary varieties of Spanish. Moreover, like his predecessor Anita C. Post 
in her study of Southern Arizona Spanish (reviewed in great detail by A. Alonso, 
RFE 22.67-72), he has somewhat haphazardly crowded into his overly long 
chapter on phonology the discussion of miscellaneous phenomena, in part difficult 
of classification, which would more appropriately have been listed in the Vocabu- 
lary or analyzed in a separate chapter on derivation (which the reader misses 
sorely). The result of this practice is that the all-important picture of the con- 
spicuous trends in language drift is constantly blurred by the intermittent in- 
clusion of minutiae or of phonologically irrelevant developments. Here are some 
examples of how lexicological problems have encroached upon the domain of 
phonology: Louis. lutra ‘otter’ (Sp. lutria, nutra) belongs to a word-family known 
for its erratic development (REW? §5187; Lg. 25.153); it is, of course, not ‘etymo- 
logically correct’ (29, 70; cf. Sp. lodra < xitrra). Similarly, legario ‘bluefish’ 
(27; probably, from ‘lizard’) should not have been separated from regarto, re- 
gartija ‘lizard’ (36, 79; the author offers no clue as to whether the designations are 
differentiated in accordance with the animal’s size and color, as in Spain); the 
extraordinary wealth and variability of the names of the lizard in Ibero-Romance 
has lately been stressed by Elcock and Corominas, and the intrusive re-, replacing 


the meaningless la-, le-, may have served to convey the impression of rapid 
turns and twists produced by the proverbially versatile animal; cf. renacuajo 
‘tadpole’ < ranacuajo, from rana ‘frog’. Fesitillo, fechillo ‘bolt of a lock’ belong to 
FISTULARE (which, according to G. Tilander’s convincing study, underlies Ptg. 


’ Here are some brief observations. Within the historical perspective, MacCurdy’s 
remarks on atorgar (28), oscuro and escuro (33), jermano (ibid.; there was, to begin with, 
no initial F- in the Latin base), dino (40), niervo and miraglo (42) are meaningless. The 
quoted material warrants a much more precise formulation of conditions under which 
o > u (27: only in checked syllable) and [5] > [8] (34: after back vowels, whereas before 
back vowels [8] > [y]: tegurén < tiburén ‘shark’, drgole < drbole ‘tree’, treguna(d)a < 
turbonada ‘squall’, the latter with concomitant dissimilation of successive back vowels, as 
in ostién > estidn ‘oyster’, oscuro > escuro ‘dark’). The few cases of u > o 
(colata, fondasién, fosilar, resositar, in a more consistent spelling than the author’s) are 
visibly instances of false regression (28). Tinimos ‘tenemos’ should not have been sep- 
arated from pidir, vi(s)ti(d)o (ibid.), nor indeed gwenaso from gweno (32). Cubertura for 
cobertura is not a case of assimilation (over a long distance?), but the ultimate limit, not 
reached by Castilian, of a leveling process in the course of which cob(e)r- has slowly been 
yielding ground to cub(e)r- (28). Letters, rather than sounds, are discussed as basic units 
of speech, apropos of b and [8] (32); and the articulation of the one phoneme correspond- 
ing to Cast. [s] and [6] is so awkwardly described (34, 35) that two widely differing sounds 
seem to be involved. 

4 References to Old Spanish are exceedingly few and not always accurate; in quoting 
OSp. querada (40) and abazar (48), MacCurdy inadvertently spells them with a -j-. It is 
regrettable that archaisms like confisién, lisién (28), mentre (29), and alguno ‘somebody’ 
(48) are not separately discussed. 
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fechar ‘to close’, originally ‘to lock’) and exemplify the importation of the lexical 
stock of western Iberia into the overseas territories (particularly the Canary 
Islands) ;5 Sp. pestillo is demonstrably an outgrowth of pessuLtum (REW? §6441). 
To what extent festillo and pestillo influenced and even conditioned each other is 
a fascinating point which Tilander has left for others to examine, but under no 
circumstances is it admissible to speak of an alleged shift p > f (33), needlessly 
complicating the sets of phonological correspondences. Rolar ‘to roll,’ instead 
of Sp. rodar, fails to exemplify the change (otherwise unattested) -d- > -I- (34), 
but testifies to the intrusion of rol and possibly other descendants (in part bor- 
rowed) of *RoTULARE, which has lately been in the focus of interest. Cojecha 
‘harvest’, which, significantly, has a steady -j- (not subject to free alternation 
with -s- like the words with which it has erroneously been grouped, 35) goes 
back directly to co~tEcTA; see Lg. 23.389-398. Sangochar ‘to parboil’ (89), 
contrasting with Sp. sancochar, from cocho < coctu, owes the erratic sonantiza- 
tion of the velar stop to association with (en)sangostar ‘to narrow down’, from 
ANGUSTUS (the point of analogy being phonetic rather than semantic). Reldémparo 
‘lightning’ (40), far from illustrating any tendential shift [y] > [r], is either a 
cross of relémpago and ldmpara or an independent formation in ‘-aro, one of 
Menéndez Pidal’s ‘sufijos 4tonos’. 

The chapter on morphology, or rather inflection, is unduly meager; pertinent 
forms like truje for traje and semos, simos for somos are, without warrant, dis- 
cussed under phonology (27). A systematic study of derivational patterns is 
lacking; sarampio ‘measles’, a typical regressive formation (identified also in 
the Canaries) from sarampién, which Schuchardt labeled as Greco-Latin (see 
REW? §9579a), is misclassed as an isolated (indeed, inconceivable) case of apo- 
cope paralleled by the withdrawal of the stress to the penult (42). Mistaken 
instances of suffix change, a process awaiting a Hispanist’s study comparable in 
scope and neatness to G. Cohn’s Gallo-Romanic monograph, include menaja 
‘furniture’ (28) beside Sp. menaje (cf. Sp. ventaja ‘advantage’ as against Ptg. 
vantagem: extension of native -aja < -ACULA, -ALIA at the expense of imported 
-aje); cambeamento for expected -miento (29; the variant -mento has been ex- 
tracted from Latinisms, Gallicisms, and Italianisms); pacencia, comenencia, con- 
cencia for -iencia (ibid.; see UCPL 1:4.79-80, 178, and the numerous reviews of 
that study), which quite a few dialectologists not abreast of historical research 
persist in regarding as a sound shift. Similarly, sirpienta ‘snake’ for sirpiente 
(28), rebumbia ‘disorder, confusion’ for rebumbio (29), naiden ‘nobody’ for nadie, 
naide (41; see HR 13.204-30), defensia ‘boat fender’ for defensa (ibid.), mecera 
‘rocking chair’ for mecedora (42), velorio ‘wake for a deceased person’ for vela, 
velacion (ibi2.; not velatorio, as the author claims) are so many instances of ana- 
logical transformation (naiden after quien, defensia after the numerous abstracts 
in -ia) which it is pointless to quote in a study of phonological trends. An interest- 


5 The author does not deal systematically with ‘western’ features of the chosen dialect; 
their presence in American Spanish was emphasized in Corominas’ important monograph 
Indianoromanica a few years ago. A Galician-Portuguese ending appears in encifia ‘tree 
of any kind’ (38); for ‘oak-tree’, beyotero (based on beyota ‘acorn’) has been adopted. Note 
the ending of drgole ‘tree’ (41) and the gender of el costumbre (42); cf. Ptg. o 
costume, through prevalence of -OMEN over -TOUDINE. 
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ing separate chapter could have been written on prefixes in Louisiana Spanish, 
which show both well-known and otherwise unfamiliar developments.® 

Roughly one half of the booklet is devoted to a selective vocabulary. Though 
opinions may differ on the merits of the sampling tavored by the author, there 
is no denying that this section has been written exceedingly well, with genuine 
zest, a working knowledge of ichthyology and ornithology, the requisite interest 
in local trades and customs, and keen observation of material civilization.” The 
author has taken special care to present elaborately the Louisiana French words 
which have infiltrated into the Spanish dialect of the parish; he has used the 
publications of W. A. Read, as well as additional comments from several scholars 
teaching at Baton Rouge. Most of these words are terms for flora and fauna; 
moreover, the lexical stock of standard French was tapped by the Spanish- 
speaking immigrants for the designation of occupational instruments, domestic 
supplies and furnishings, articles of clothing, and even members of the house- 
hold: petit > pitt ‘child’, ante ‘aunt’, vieille fille ‘spinster’, and the like. There 
are a few exceedingly interesting hybrids on record, e.g. agrafetear ‘to calk’, from 
Fr. agrafe = L.-Sp. agrafa ‘oyster-tongs’ and Sp. calafatear ‘to calk’. 

The author has thus produced a book which one cannot help calling uneven: 
his skill as a fieldworker and a sympathetic observer of local usage, including 
folkloristic and dialectal material, is not matched by his ability as a linguistic 
analyst, either on the descriptive or on the historical plane. Nevertheless, in 
spite of its serious methodological shortcomings, students of American Spanish 
will frequently use this book on account of its extraordinarily interesting ma- 
terial. 

Yakov Matxren, University of California 


* There is ample evidence of confusion between des- and es- (34), misinterpreted as 
apheresis of d-. A striking extension of es- in another direction is exhibited by esquejada 
‘jawbone’, estenace ‘pliers’ (with an ending reminiscent of Sanabr. tenaces, see REW? 
§8638), estijera ‘scissor-tail, frigate bird’, cf. Sp. tijereta ‘fork-tail duck’ (40); the starting- 
point may well have been peresa beside esperesa ‘laziness’, with a gratuitous prefix due to 
the pressure of the corresponding verb esperesarse (cf. Lg. 25.161). Sp. abandonar ~ Louis. 
albandonar ‘to forsake’, Sp. almorranas ~ Louis. amorranas ‘hemorrhoids’ (41) typify the 
rivalry between, and the merger of, Hispano-Latin a- and Hispano-Arabic al- (with the 
by-form a-). An unusual example of false separation is samarrar ‘to unhitch’ < desamarrar, 
sambarcar ‘to unload, to go ashore’ < desembarcar, sanganchar ‘to disconnect’ < 
desenganchar (41). Through vague association with san-, the cognate of so(n)-, za(m)- < 
suB-, a has here twice replaced e, in contrast to enguilla ‘eel’ (27) < aANGUIL(L)a (REW? 
§461), which seems to parallel OSp. emparar beside amparar ‘to shelter? < ANTEPARARE 
(opPpIpuUM) ‘to prepare a town for a siege’, entenado beside antenado, alnado ‘stepson’ < 
ANTENATU, through encroachment of en-, em- upon the domain of moribund an(t)- < 
ANTE-. All of these processes should not, except for a casual cross-reference, have been 
mentioned in the chapter on phonology. For a different interpretation of estenaces, see A. 
Kuhn, Der hocharagonesische Dialekt, RLiR 11.164-5 (1935). 

7 Of peculiar interest are the Louisiana Spanish words of local French background; note 
that medial [3], as in garde-manger, has been introduced into Spanish, while the same 
sound was dropped in final position (Fr. volige > L.-Sp. volé ‘plank, weather-board’); no 
attempt has been made to absorb Fr. [§], but the corresponding affricate appears for Fr. 
{tj], so that Fr. chantier sounds [sant§é] ‘keel block’, cf. Fr. chausson > [susdn] ‘stocking, 
sock’. Fr. r before a consonant changes into (presumably aspirated) s: fournir > fusnir 
‘to furnish’, tournevis > tosnavi ‘screw driver’. 
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Etudes sur la phonétique de l’espagnol parlé en Argentine. By Berti, Maum- 
BERG. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, NF Avd. 1, Bd. 45, Nr. 7.) Pp. 290. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950. 


Malmberg’s book represents an attempt to supply a much needed contribution 
to the literature of Romance linguistics: a thorough study of the phonology of 
an American Spanish dialect, in this case Argentine Spanish. Unfortunately, one 
or two rather serious shortcomings prevent the study from adequately fulfilling 
the need. 

The book is divided into three main sections: the first two deal with phonic 
quality and quantity, and the third deals with prosody. A fourth section con- 
tains several texts in phonetic transcription. The section on phonic quality is 
amply illustrated with kymograph tracings of various qualitative phenomena; 
the section on prosody contains several charts of intonation curves. There are, 
in addition, an introduction, a table of phonetic symbols, a list of cited forms, 
and an extensive bibliography. As in many similar studies, the material dealt 
with is compared or contrasted with Castilian Spanish, and for that purpose the 
reader is referred throughout to pertinent sections of Tomas Navarro Tomas’ 
Manual de pronunciacién espafiola (4th ed.; Madrid, 1932). 

The material contained in this study is rather more limited than the title might 
suggest: the language studied is that of the Argentine capital, Buenos Aires, 
with only occasional comparative or contrastive evidence from other sections of 
the country. This is not, of course, to criticise the author for restricting his study 
to a single dialect nor to question the necessity or the validity of such restriction. 
Rather it is mentioned because within the confines of this dialect—from which, 
to be sure, he breaks out on occasion—the author has imposed upon himself 
further limitations by his choice of class dialect and by his choice, an extremely 
unfortunate one in the reviewer’s opinion, of informants. The author’s source of 
material prevents this study from being totally acceptable. 

First, the author states that he has limited himself, by and large, to the lan- 
guage of the educated classes of the Argentine capital. There arises, of course 
the not unimportant question: how representative of a given regional dialect is 
the speech of a more or less privileged social group? The question is pointed up, 
in this instance, by the author’s own comments on his informants, discussed be- 
low. The author further states that he has taken into consideration, also, ob- 
servations made by him on the streets, in cafés, in the countryside, and elsewhere 
within and without the educated milieu, as well as the rural and popular speech 
found in the literature of the gauchesco authors. This last source, the reviewer 
feels, was given rather more consideration than it would merit in a rigorous phono- 
logical description. In the light of-his varied sources, it is difficult to accept even 
the author’s candid admission (26) that the study represents not THE but merely 
AN Argentine pronunciation. 

The most serious limitation imposed upon this study is due to the author’s 
choice of informants. Three persons constitute the prime source of information. 
One of them, an Argentine student in Paris, from whom Malmberg obtained the 
kymographic material, need not concern us much. The artificiality of seating an 
informant before a machine and having him utter isolated words or groups of 
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words into it is obvious and, indeed, frankly admitted by the author, who cau- 
tions the reader to take this material as no more than compiementary to the 
textual descriptions. With the other two informants, both educated people, the 
author worked in Argentina, conversing with them, eliciting sentences and 
phrases from them, having them read aloud and, on occasion, while admitting 
the dangers involved, asking them point-blank how they pronounced such-and- 
such a sound. 

What is most disturbing and most seriously detracts from the value of the work 
is the author’s statement (27) that the language of one of his informants was a 
bit more Argentinian (‘un peu plus “argentin” ’) than that of the other, who, 
especially while reading aloud, took pains to avoid ‘certains argentinismes’, 
thereby giving to his pronunciation a slightly affected character. Just what the 
author intends to convey by describing speech as more or less Argentinian is not 
clear, and the question is immediately raised in the reader’s mind how reliable, 
or how representative of even the restricted dialect chosen by the author, was 
the source of his information. How much reliance can be placed on an informant 
whose speech is obviously affected and not therefore representative of the dialect 
in question? To use such an informant would be understandable and even toler- 
able in a situation where the availability of informants is severely limited; but 
it is difficult to understand tolerance of obviously affected speech in a situation 
where the availability of informants is practically unlimited. The same may be 
said regarding the choice of class dialect, though the objection here is not so 
serious as in the first instance. 

As for the subject matter itselfi—the phonology of Argentine Spanish—the 
study has many merits. Especially rewarding are the sections dealing with 
‘double’ vowels, geminate consonants, and prosody. But of greatest interest are 
the sections on the so-called yeismo and seseo, and the very good treatment of 
/s/ and its variants. 

Yetsmo, the falling together in most American Spanish dialects of Castilian 
/&/ and /j/, constitutes one of the most obvious phonological differences be- 
tween Castilian and American Spanish. It is cited frequently, along with the 
seseo, for purposes of comparison; but a sober, thorough appraisal of the phe- 
nomenon, generally or for a given dialect, is never amiss. For one thing, yetsmo 
is often thought to be much more widespread than it actually is, and on this 
fact the author makes some telling points in discussing the situation in Argen- 
tina, which, with a few exceptions mentioned by the author, is a yetsta country. 
Malmberg has shown restraint and discrimination in his discussion of the matter. 
He has gone into it rather thoroughly, discussing briefly the origins of Castilian 
/4&/, mentioning the role played by the traditional orthography, and discussing 
the somewhat inconsistent occurrence of yeismo among the upper classes of the 
Argentine capital. 

The seseo—the falling together of Castilian /@/ and /s/—is another of those 
obvious points of difference between Castilian and American Spanish which, 
perhaps because of their very obviousness, tend to be dealt with in generalities. 
The section on Argentine seseo leaves little to be desired. 

The treatment of /s/ and its variants constitutes one of the better sections of 
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the book. The phonetic differences between Castilian and Argentine /s/ (to be 
found also in a good many other American Spanish dialects) is thoroughly and 
excellently set forth. Malmberg then considers the phoneme and its variants in 
great detail. Of special note are his remarks on the spirantal variant [*] and its 
distribution, and on the occasional loss of [s]. 

One further criticism must be made, namely of the author’s treatment of stress, 
which to the reviewer seems to be an oversimplification of the facts. Most of the 
section on stress is devoted to discussing the differences, as between Castilian 
and Argentine Spanish, in the position of stress (i.e. primary stress) on specific 
words and groups of words. Little is said regarding the mechanics of stress or its 
place in the phonetic and phonemic structure of the language. In this section 
there is only brief mention made of a secondary stress, which the author attributes 
to intonation phenomena. Furthermore, in the phonetically transcribed texts 
at the end of the book, secondary stress (or its intonationally dependent equiva- 
lent) is only occasionally indicated and even then with no apparent consistency 
or regularity. This seeming almost total lack of a secondary stress the reviewer 
regards with no little suspicion. 

It is unfortunate that the reservations raised in the reader’s mind regarding 
the validity of the source material should detract so from an otherwise very good 
book. But the reviewer cannot help confessing that throughout the reading of 
this study he was plagued by doubts regarding the material, and consequently 
unable to accept unreservedly the greater part of the book’s contents. 

O. L. CoavarriA-AGuinaR, University of Pennsylvania 


Historische Laut- und Formenlehre des Gotischen: Zugleich eine Einfiihrung 
in die germanische Sprachwissenschaft. By Hans Kraue. (Sprachwissen- 
schaftliche Studienbiicher.) Pp. 144. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitits- 
verlag, 1948. 


The publishing house of Carl Winter has recovered its old vigor after a period 
of understandable inactivity. Among its more recent publications is a new series, 
Sprachwissenschaftliche Studienbiicher, edited by Hans Krahe, whose aim is to 
supply students with concise introductions to linguistics and Indo-European 
comparative grammar. The editor, well known mainly for his valuable research 
in the field of Illyrian, is himself the author of the first volume in the series: an 
attempt to present an introduction to Germanic linguistics in the shape of a 
historical grammar of Gothic. The book contains an introduction (15 pages), a 
phonology (42 pages), and an accidence (72 pages); there is no syntax. 

It is not an easy task to compress a historical analysis of Gothic into such a 
narrow frame, especially since there are already several successful treatments of 
the same type; the nearest example is Richard Loewe’s admirable effort to deal 
with Germanic linguistics in two small volumes of the Géschen series. Krahe’s 
book is commendable and on the whole reliable, though it shows a lack of peda- 
gogic skill and seems not always to choose wisely between essential and dis- 
pensable items. 

Gothic has been thoroughly investigated; the books by Streitberg, Jellinek, 
and Kieckers, together with Feist’s etymological dictionary, offer an unusually 
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complete picture. Krahe draws heavily on these works, as anyone would today, 
but he retains his own opinion on many points. It is interesting to observe his 
qualifying words—the many instances of ‘vielleicht’, ‘wohl’, ‘scheint’—from 
which the reader can construct Krahe’s attitude toward theories which he 
has no room to discuss explicitly in this book. There are a good many surprising 
statements and omissions, some of which will be mentioned below. 

For a student of comparative Germanic linguistics four Gothic forms are 
particularly important as remnants of prehistory: weitwéds ‘witness’, bérusjds 
‘parents’, zddja ‘I went’, and ni gs ‘do not fear!’. The two nouns are the only 
Germanic descendants of IE perfect active participles: *yeid-ydt-s m. sg. ‘the 
one who knows’ or perhaps better ‘the one who has perceived’, and *bhér-us-jas 
f. pl. ‘the ones who have given birth’ (Skt. mdtdrdu etc.). The negative impera- 
tive of the preterit-present verb dg ‘I fear’ shows the pattern of Lat. né déleds; 
it represents an IE subjunctive, *ne dghes. The form iddja is more complicated, 
but must be connected with the IE root ez : 7 : 74 ‘to go’ and may very well be 
an augmented aorist *e-7d-t, Skt. dydt. Krahe discusses none of these, though 
three of the words are mentioned in passing; nor does he include the participial 
adjective unagands ‘fearless’, with IE gradation 6 : a. 

On the other hand, Krahe includes some material that could well have been 
omitted. The ‘phonetic law’ that a stressed long vowel before m, n, r, | plus 
consonant was shortened in Proto-Germanic (e.g. IE *uéntos > PGmce. *wendaz, 
*windaz, Goth. winds) is more than doubtful; cf. Krahe’s own remark, ‘vielleicht 
teilweise schon friiher’. Yet eleven precious lines are devoted to this, although 
@ proper explanation of weitwdds etc. would have taken no more than five. On 
p. 38 Krahe puts forward the theory—so far not well supported—that IE un- 
stressed a became PGmce. u. I am aware that there are a good many examples 
of unexplained Gmc. wu in unstressed syllables, especially in nouns which seem 
to have belonged to IE consonant declensions (e.g. Goth. miluks ‘milk’, ON 
mjotudr fate’, FGme. *alud- ‘beer’, cf. Finnish oluta; note also ON hofud ‘head’ = 
Lat. caput), but the assumption of IE a does not seem probable yet. Krahe’s 
only example of this change, Goth. waurbum ‘we became’, is arbitrary, since 
the assumed IE *(ye)yyriamé (Skt. vavrtimd) is doubtful; the Gmc. form could 
be perfectly well explained as IE *(ye)yyimé, or as analogical to the 3d pl. 
waur bun (*yrtnt). 

There are important omissions in the treatment of vowel gradation. Krahe 
bases his brief discussion mainly on the traditional seven classes of the strong 
verb. Classes 1, 2, and 3 are easy examples for an introductory explanation; but 
Class 4 shows the past participle nwmans and Class 5 the past participle gibans, 
while Class 6 has the historically problematical gradation Gme. a : 6. The plural 
forms némum, gébum are also difficult. On these points, where guidance would 
have been welcome, Krahe is silent. Concerning Class 6 we find the statement 
that Gme. a : 6 represents an IE quantitative gradation a : a, o : 6, with no 
reference to the possibility of the aorist-present type with long vowel and a. 
Prokosch (CGG 150) certainly exaggerated in saying that ‘about one half of the 
verbs of the sixth class are aorist presents of heavy bases’, but he came closer 


to the truth. 
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I believe that syncretism was one of the most important processes in the pre- 
history of the Germanic nominal declensions. Krahe seems to be of a different 
opinion. Goth. -a may be the result of several different IE endings, e.g. -é, -6, 
-éd, -dd, -oi, -ai. It is generally agreed that the Gothic passive endings -da, -za, 
-nda reflect IE -tat, -sai, -ntai; but in discussing the dat. sg. daga—a good exam- 
ple of syncretism between dative, ablative, instrumental, and locative—most 
handbooks show an appalling lack of linguistic liberalism. Krahe favors an IE 
instrumental in -; Prokosch was wiser in stating (CGG 235) ‘It is ... consistent 
and systematic to consider Go. wulfa fundamentally a locative, although, of 
course, phonologically, ablative, instrumental and locative had fallen together 
in this form.’ Germanic syntax does not contradict this assumption, and in an 
introductory booklet I should consider this method preferable. 

Some comments on specific points, by pages. 13: In his classification of the 
Germanic languages, Krahe follows the traditional division into East Germanic, 
North Germanic, and West Germanic (Anglo-Frisian and German), without 
mentioning the important new researches concerning the Ingveonic group. His 
additional remarks (16) are insufficient. 14: In the list of Celtic languages, 
Gaulish alone is called ‘ausgestorben’, thus implying that Cornish is still spoken. 
16: ‘Aus diesem Urnordischen geht in der Vikinger-Zeit (700-1500) das Alt- 
nordische hervor ...? Every reader will draw the conclusion from this passage 
that the Viking period lasted until 1500; but what Krahe means is that Old 
Norse developed during the Viking period and thereafter remained relatively 
unchanged until about 1500. 19: Among the Celtic-Germanic linguistic rela- 
tions, parallels in proper names should have been mentioned. Some of these can 
be explained as Celtic loanwords in Proto-Germanic. 22: ‘Wie der Name der 
Goten (got. *Gutés) mit dem der Insel Gotland (alter Gutland) zusammenzuhin- 
gen scheint, so gehért der Burgundername zu dem der Insel Bornholm (anord. 
Borgundarholmr).’ Does Krahe doubt the linguistic relation between Gotland 
and the Goths? 23: It is not accurate to give the year of Wulfila’s death as 
382 without at least a question-mark. 24: Among the Gothic documents Krahe 
mentions ‘einige got. Runeninschriften’, avoiding a statement about C. J. S. 
Marstrander’s stimulating article in Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidenskap. 26: 
Krahe attributes to Goth. az and au the value of either a diphthong or a short 
vowel. He seems to have forgotten such words as sauil and bauan. 28: The 
first chapter of the phonology touches on Germanic accentuation. Krahe states 
that all Germanic words except verb compounds were stressed on the first sylla- 
ble. This is a dangerous oversimplification, which could easily have been cor- 
rected without taking much more space. 32: Gothic ‘breaking’ is similarly over- 
simplified; exceptions, whether doubtful or real, are not mentioned. 38: ‘Altes 
nebentoniges e wurde vor r im Got. zu a, wihrend es im West- und Nordgerm. 
erhalten blieb bzw. zu 7 wurde: ... gr. warépa “den Vater” = got. fadar, aber 
ags. feder, as. fadar, ahd. fater.’ OS fadar contradicts Krahe’s statement. 39: 
PGme. 7 in the final syllable of dissyllabic words was lost in Gothic, whereas u 
remained: gasts, sunus; the Old Norse results can be connected with this assump- 
tion. Krahe complicates the picture by assuming a prehistoric situation of the 
West Germanic type. For this there is not sufficient evidence; see Jellinek, 
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Geschichte der gotischen Sprache §99 (1926). 52: In his discussion of Gme. z, 
Krahe entirely disregards the important Runic Norse R. 55:1 know ON viga 
‘to fight’ only from the Norw. Gulapingslog; the common form is vega. 61: In 
ON spelling we often use 7 for 7 and u for y. Hefja and hefia are merely spelling 
variants, not phonetic variants. 62: It is not accurate to say that v was lost in 
’ Old Norse before r and 1: v remains before r in a number of ONorw. dialects, 
and still appears in Skaldic and Eddic poetry. 

85: The nom.-acc. pl. of the Goth. neuter n-stems (hairiéna) is explained in 
the usual fashion, with -a supposed to be analogical to waurda. The additional 
remark that the corresponding forms in all other Germanic languages show the 
same result is not correct. OSwed. augun ‘eyes’ is identical with Goth. augéna, 
but ONorw. and Olcel. augu require a PGmce. form without a final vowel. East 
Norse and Gothic show a closer relationship. The West Norse subjunctives 
berim, berim vs. Goth. bairaima, béreima presuppose the same original ending 
*.m-6. 89: Goth. nasjands should be translated ‘Heiland’, not ‘Retter’: a char- 
acteristic of most nd-stems is their specialized meaning, in contrast to the usual 
present participles. 93: The Goth. dat.-acc. of the 2d pl. pronoun izwis is listed 
in splendid isolation, though ON ydr (*iRwiR > *i3wiR) would have been a 
good additional example of Gothic—Norse parallels. 99: I do not see any good 
reason for separating Goth. hwa ‘what?’ from the corresponding words in all the 
other Gmc. languages merely because of its missing final dental; cf. Kieckers, 
Handbuch der vergleichenden gotischen Grammatik 84 (1928). 108: Krahe 
lists IE parallels of Gothic suppletive comparison forms; wairsiza ‘worse’ is set 
as parallel to Skt. vdrsistha- ‘highest, noblest’. I should have added OIr. ferr 


(*yerso-) ‘better’. 109: To list the adverb wazla ‘well’ by the side of ON vel 
etc. and then to call the phonetic quality of the az ‘ungewiss’ seems to me pecu- 
liar reasoning. 113: From the list of numerals the important forms baz and 
bajops ‘both’ are omitted. 121: The preterit of slépan is cited as saislép. The 
variant saizlép, pl. saizlépum would have been a useful example of Verner’s 
Law; cf. ON sera (*sezd) ‘I sowed’. 


KONSTANTIN REICHARDT, Yale University 


Middelnederlandse Spraakkunst: Part 1, Vormleer. By A. Van Loey. Pp. 
xvi, 104. Antwerpen: De Sikkel, 1948. 


It is unusual to find the morphology of a language presented before the 
phonology. The latter has been promised in ‘afzienbare tijd’. The reason for this 
procedure is that the author had finished the morphological part of his work and 
did not wish to withhold publication. It is perhaps a debatable matter whether 
it is justifiable, under normal circumstances, to rush into print before a work 
has been completed, when, as here, the first part must necessarily depend to 
a considerable degree on the second. 

For practical purposes, to enable a student to learn the declensions and con- 
jugations so as to read medieval texts of the 13th to 15th centuries, the book 
is excellent. It gives the variant forms as well as an appended supplement of 
the dialectal peculiarities of Flemish, Dutch, Brabant, Limburg, and Geldern. 
A brief historical review of the development of the noun declensions is about all! 
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there is in the book of a comparative nature. Of particular importance and 
value is the basing of dialectal characteristics on datable deeds and charters and 
other legal records, and not on literary documents exclusively. The author voices 
a justified complaint concerning the normalization of the latter in the standard 
editions, which do not even record the manuscript readings when a so-called 
emendation is made. Of interest to the dialect geographer is the influence of 
Low German on the western nederlandse dialects. The facts, however, are left 
for the reader himself to pick out of the material presented. 

The following omissions were noted. Under the pronomen interrogativum, the 
instrumental singular (é)wi is not even mentioned in the ‘Bespreking’. This pro- 
noun has developed a plural (wie, wier, wien, wie) under the influence of the 
demonstrative (die, dier, dien, die). It is the only interrogative pronoun in a 
Germanic language that has done so. (Gothic, to be sure, has a trace of a plural 
form in hanzuh, Old Norwegian has a few examples of a dative plural, and Old 
High German has two plural forms in the Tatian, which are clearly ad-hoc 
creations under Latin influence.) Among the forms of comen, a perfective verb, 
the past participle is assumed to be ghecomen, whereas comen, which is not men- 
tioned among the variants, also occurs. Likewise lacking is ghesijn, an alternate 
past participle to wesen, which, Franck states, occurs as often as ghewesen. 
Other past participial forms such as ghedregen, gheslegen, ghespreken, etc. must 
wait for an explanation in the promised ‘Klankleer’. 

The raison d’étre for this new edition was the fact that J. Franck’s Mittel- 
niederlandische Grammatik had long been out of print and therefore difficult to 
obtain. The latter is more detailed and serves better as a reference work than 
Van Loey’s succinct statement of facts, altho it is in other respects inferior. 

Epwarp H. Srurt, George Washington University 


Die deutsche Weinbauterminologie in althochdeutscher und mittelhochdeut- 
scher Zeit. By Errno ALAnng. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 
Series B, Vol. 65, No. 1.) Pp. 247. Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1950. 


Finnish linguists like H. Suolahti (Palander), A. Rosenqvist, and E. Ohmann 
have contributed important studies dealing with foreign influences on German 
vocabulary. Alanne’s monograph is in the same distinguished tradition. He lists 
here, separately for the OHG and the MHG period, native and borrowed terms 
relating exclusively or occasionally to wine-growing, classified under such head- 
ings as ‘einheimische Weinbauwéorter’, ‘Lehnworter’, and ‘Lehnworter, die nur 
gelegentlich als Weinbauausdriicke vorkommen’. Among Latin loans he dis- 
tinguishes, for instance, four layers in Old High German: the oldest borrowings, 
those that came in at the beginning of wine-growing on German soil, those 
adopted during the Carolingian period, and late OHG borrowings. He also dis- 
tinguishes loans that entered through northern Gaul, southern Gaul, upper Italy, 
and the Raeto-Romance country. For the MHG period he differentiates between 
borrowings from French and those from Italian or Raeto-Romance; the former 
are listed according to their first occurrence in the 12th, 13th, or 14th century. 

Alanne’s statistics show that of 109 OHG wine-growing terms, 61, or 56 per- 
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cent, are borrowings. Of these 61, 27 came from Gaul, mostly at the beginning 
of wine-growing in Germany itself, and 17 from upper Italy, mostly during the 
Carolingian period. Of the 154 MHG terms not found in Old High German, 94, 
or about 61 percent, are of foreign origin. 36 of these came from Italian or 
Raeto-Romance, and only 30 from French, mostly in the 13th century. 

For Old High German, Alanne relies largely on the quotations in Graff’s 
-Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz and on Steinmeyer and Sievers’ collection of 
glosses; for Middle High German he relies chiefly on Lexer’s Mittelhochdeutsches 
Handwérterbuch and on Diefenbach’s glossaries. For the most part he does not 
identify the original sources beyond citing the dictionary in which they are 
listed. His quotations from Diefenbach necessarily contain a good deal of Early 
NHG material. | 

Compounds are listed under the component that belongs specifically to the 
wine-growing vocabulary. Terms found both in Old and in Middle High German 
are listed twice. Alanne’s primarily etymological arrangement has serious disad- 
vantages, because it separates terms that belong together either semantically or 
morphologically. Thus, if we consider the names of four wines from South Tyrol, 
we find that Stertzinger ‘wine from Sterzing’ is listed on p. 133 under the heading 
‘Ausdriicke, die erst mhd. als Weinbauwérter nachweisbar sind’, while Bétzenaere 
‘wine from Bozen’, Brichsner ‘wine from Brixen’, and Klausner ‘wine from 
Klausen’ are listed on pp. 199-200 under the heading ‘Ausdriicke, die aus dem 
Italien., bzw. Ratoroman. stammen’, since the last three terms have ‘romanische 
Herkunft ausser allem Zweifel’. The majority of Alanne’s Italian loans in Middle 
‘High German (20 out of 36) turn out to be names of wines: Klevener, Malvasier 
(Malmasier), Montapluer, Montflaschun, muscatel, Palmelinc, Passiiner, Ptnol, 
Reinval, Romaner, Terraner, Traminer, Tribidn, Vernatscher, Villeter, Zendaler, 
Lagrein, etc. But only 9 of the 30 French loans refer to types of wine, and very 
few of these are straight place-name derivatives. ) 

If Alanne had classified his terms lexically in greater detail, or if he had sup- 
plemented his study of the dictionaries by independent reading and analysis of 
suitable texts, certain omissions in his word lists would have come to his atten- 
tion. It is to be regretted that a study like Werner Weber’s! was not available 
to Alanne; for Weber’s elaborate questionnaire and field records display the 
entire pertinent terminology of wine-growing. Such terms as OHG wurza wurz 
wurzala ‘root’, brucca ‘stalk’, polla (MHG bolle) ‘folliculus floris’, ouga (MHG 
ouge) ‘gemma’, gabala ‘vine’, bluojan (MHG bliiejen) ‘florere’, marka ‘terminus, 
limes’, bintan ‘bind’, MHG trechen ‘accumulare vites humo’, and phahten or 
phehten ‘gauge’ should certainly have found their way into Alanne’s study. 

Alanne’s book is obviously the fruit of careful and painstaking work, and re- 
veals the author’s excellent training and his lexicographical competence. In his 
discussion of derivations and word forms he may not have advanced beyond his 
sources; but he has provided us with a useful compilation of the OHG and MHG 


wine-growing vocabulary and of its documentation in the texts of the period. 
HERBERT PENzL, University of Michigan 


1 Werner Weber, Die Terminologie des Weinbaus im Kanton Ziirich, in der Nordost- 
schweiz und im Biindner Rheintal (Frauenfeld, 1949). 
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The dialect and provenance of the Middle English poem The Owl and the 
Nightingale: A linguistic study. By Berti Sunpsy. (Lund Studies in Eng- 
lish, Vol. 18; Lund University dissertation.) Pp. 218. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup; Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1950. 


This attempt to localize the early 13th-century debate between the owl and 
the nightingale is the latest, and certainly the most complete, of several similar 
efforts. Sundby surpasses his predecessors in the thoroughness of his analysis of 
O&N, and he introduces new comparative material, including a body of place 
name evidence which has not hitherto been brought to bear upon the problem. 
The medieval documents from which the place names are drawn have been sub- 
jected to rigorous tests to make certain that they represent local dialect rather 
than the language of the English court-scribes. 

Nothing of the poet’s external history is positively known, except that he had 
somehow made the acquaintance of a citizen of Portesham in Dorsetshire, one 
Nicholas of Guildford, whose name points to a previous residence in a place 
called Guildford, probably the town of that name in Surrey. Because of the 
passages in praise of Nicholas which appear in O&N, it has been assumed that 
the author must have been either a friend in Portesham or an old acquaintance 
back in Guildford. The Surrey hypothesis may gain some support from the fact 
that a John of Guildford, otherwise unknown, was the composer of four lines of 
verse which once appeared on a bit of parchment somewhere in the later of the 
two MSS containing O&N. The verses were not connected with the poem, how- 
ever, and show no sign of the poetic skill characteristic of O&N. As a consequence 
of these non-linguistic indications, none of which can be regarded as decisive, 
studies aimed at localizing the poem by means of linguistic evidence tend to be 
limited to the dialects of Dorsetshire and Surrey. The rather plausible hypothesis, 
that Nicholas had an admirer whose dialect was that of neither of these two coun- 
ties, has yet to be tested. 

Sundby dismisses as inconclusive all arguments based upon the Nicholas pas- 
sages and ignores John of Guildford completely. After this promise of independ- 
ence, he proceeds at once to narrow his investigation in the traditional manner 
by means of linguistic argument. He states (1) that the language of the original 
poem (not that of the copies, which exhibit strong Midland features) is ‘funda- 
mentally Southern’, and (2) that it represents neither the extreme Southeast, 
e.g. Kent, nor the extreme Southwest, e.g. Devon. The second limitation is an 
unsupported statement. Of the seven features of O&N adduced in support of the 
first limitation, only one is at all reliable as a criterion of Southern Middle Eng- 
lish, namely, the occurrence in the poem of present indicative plurals in -eth.’ 
This feature is reliable only as far west as about the center of Oxfordshire; far- 
ther west, the eth-area extended northward to include large portions of the Mid- 
land counties of Worcester and Shropshire, probably parts of Warwick and 
Stafford. Moreover, Sundby’s statements do not apply to several of the central 
Southern counties, nor to border counties like Gloucester, Oxford, and Buck- 
ingham. 

Test features selected for the dialectal analysis of O&N are the ME develop- 
ments of the sounds represented in Old English by the spellings 9, é0, te-é-z, 
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a-o (pre-nasal), #-e (pre-nasal), 2-€ (West Germanic 4 and az), and éa. Sundby 
deals with each of these seven rather miscellaneous groups in a separate section, 
endeavoring to determine, first, the dialect or mixture of dialects represented by 
the evidence in each of the MS copies; second, the features of the original poem, 
as indicated by rimes, agreement of the MSS, majority spellings, reverse spell- 
ings, etc.; and third, the dialect indicated by those features when compared with 
the place name evidence. Six additional sections deal with word geography, i.e. 
with a number of words which Sundby regards as characteristic of certain regions. 

In drawing conclusions as to the dialects of the copies, Sundby proceeds with 
caution. He agrees with those who would localize the Jesus College MS some- 
where in the Southwest Midlands; he assigns the earlier Cottonian MS, also, to 
Western England. He does not avail himself of one advantage offered him by 
the scribes. In addition to O&N, both MSS contain a number of short ME 
poems which could be used for comparison. If any given type of spelling found 
in OKN is consistent with the practices of the same scribe elsewhere in the same 
MS, it should probably be interpreted as a reflection of the scribe’s dialect rather 
than as a feature of the original O&N. 

The task of isolating the dialectal features of the original poem is not an easy 
one. Sundby is often forced to make important decisions on the basis of slight 
or ambiguous evidence, and a few of his decisions are dubious. Once, he decides 
against Dorset and in favor of Surrey because of a single doubtful rime, anne : 
*uanne, ‘one : fen’, where the MSS read anne : wenne or venne (138). In this 
instance, anne may well be a scribal leveling of an original masculine accusative 
singular enne, comparable to forms found in the Vespasian Psalter, the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, and several other OE and early ME texts. Again, the rime wise : 
ire is treated as an obvious scribal blunder for wise : ise (188), although O&N 
has a number of clear examples of assonance which were apparently in the orig- 
inal poem. The reconstructed assonance *gedie : *yenie (27-8) requires us to 
suppose that both words are corrupt in both MSS. The supposedly Southeastern 
form of gidie ‘giddy’ is open to suspicion, for gedy appears in the York Plays, in 
Trevisa’s translation of Bartholomaeus Anglicus, and in one MS of Robert of 
Gloucester. These texts, although they cannot be localized with as much cer- 
tainty as we should like, are definitely not Southeastern. Most of the rimes 
which seem to point to a Kentish pronunciation of OE 7 (31) depend upon the 
assumption that the composer of O&N was incapable of riming words like 
heonne with words like kunne. It is true that *henne : *kenne would be an im- 
peccable rime in Kentish, but u-spellings for OE é0 are so frequent in western 
ME texts as to suggest that the descendants of OE éo and # were not too far 
apart for purposes of rime. It may also be significant that the rime monkunne : 
wunne : sunne : heonne occurs in a short poem which appears in both of the 
O&N MSS and may be found in Richard Morris’s OE Miscellany (160-1). The 
rime wrste (i.e. werste) : berste is labeled Southeastern (88), and a possible deriva- 
tion of werste from Scandinavian verstr is rejected. Whatever its etymology, the 
form werst ‘worst’ is by no means peculiar to the Southeast. The files of the 
Middle English Dictionary contain examples from more than twenty Northern, 
Midland, and Southwestern texts, including Margery Kempe (Norfolk), the 
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Fairfax MS of Cursor Mundi (Lancashire), Sir Ferumbras in MS Ashmole 33 
(Devon), both versions of the Wycliffite Bible, and Robert of Gloucester’s 
Chronicle. Sundby is justified in rejecting twelde ‘power, control’ and belde 
‘courageous’ as examples of breaking before J plus consonant (146), but the 
explanation of belde is probably less difficult than Sundby makes it. Apparently 
we have here, not a form of the adjective bold, but a plural past participle of the 
Anglian verb b&ldan ‘to make bold, encourage, strengthen’ (cf. West Saxon 
bieldan, byldan). It may be compared with beldedd or beoldedd in Orm, beelded 
in the York Plays, or beldid in the Destruction of Troy, although these latter 
do not have the plural form. The reading ‘emboldened words’ for belde worde 
fits the context in O&N 1715 fully as well as ‘bold words’. 

In his handling of place name evidence, Sundby is usually cautious, but on 
one occasion (56) he assigns O&N to West Surrey rather than East Surrey be- 
cause a certain type of spelling represents 24 percent of his place name materials 
for the eastern four-sevenths of the county and only 14 percent for the western 
three-sevenths. Such faith in the argument from proportions, while not unprec- 
edented, is hardly justified. 

The sections on word geography contain interesting information about the 
distribution of certain words in ME times. Five words in O&N are classed as 
Northern, three as Southwestern, and six as Southeastern. The argument from 
word geography is greatly weakened, however, by the inclusion of several words 
which were by no means confined to one region. The worst offender is probably 
one of the Southeastern group, breche ‘land broken up for tillage’. The publica- 
tions of the English Place-Name Society record medieval place names ccntaining 
breche in this sense for such non-Southeastern counties as Bedford, Cambridge, 
Devon, Northants, Nottingham, Warwick, Wilts, and Worcester. The element 
is naturally commonest in field names. Léfvenberg, Studies on Middle English 
local surnames, lists ‘Walt. de la Breche’ and ‘Steph. atte Breche’, as well as 
four other men bearing the same surname, all living in Somerset during the 
13th and 14th centuries. In general, the Northern words constitute the least 
ambiguous evidence in this part of the book, but it is misleading to call them 
Northern. They should be called Northern and Midland. According to Sundby, 
one of them, bisne ‘blind’, appeared in personal names as far south as Oxford- 
shire, on the border between the Midland and Southern regions. These sections 
on word geography are less carefully done than the rest: of the book. One gets 
the impression that they are merely an appendage to the phonological investi- 
gation, rather than an integral part of the study. 

Sundby concludes that O&N originated in Surrey rather than in Dorsetshire. 
As far as the latter county is concerned, he is correct in seeing no significant 
resemblance between the features of the original O&N, as isolated in this study, 
and those of the Dorsetshire place names. But the claims of Surrey to O&N 
are almost equally weak. Sundby devotes a great deal of space to explaining 
why the poem lacks those features which would definitely link it with the South- 
east and why it possesses so many features which no poem composed in Surrey 
ought to have. When he finds no trace in O&N of the raised pronunciation of 
the éa-diphthongs (e.g. Byen- for OE béan), which Surrey shared with several of 
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the Southern counties, he argues that the poet recognized these pronunciations 
as regional and avoided them as ‘vulgarisms’ (155). Such an explanation is not 
in keeping with the poet’s familiar style or with his colloquial, sometimes indel- 
icate vocabulary. It also assumes the existence in 13th-century England of a 
stage in the development of a standard language which was not actually attained 
until centuries later. When he finds no evidence of the breaking, or fracture, of 
a before / plus consonant, he points out that preservation (or restoration) of the 
a may not have been confined to the Anglian dialects (149). This may well be 
true; at any rate, the possibility that some Saxon dialects preserved a has not 
been disproved. The argument should not, however, be made to carry an im- 
possible burden. If O&N contained both breaking-diphthongs and unbroken a, 
we should not assign it to Anglian territory because of the a; but the fact that 
@ poem supposedly written in Surrey shows no trace of the breaking-diphthongs 
should at least arouse suspicion. When Sundby finds the poet using both o and 
a before nasals, instead of accepting the simple explanation that the poem was 
written in or near the West Midlands, he argues that the poet was a conserva- 
tive, who used the o-spellings ‘by way of an archaism or to meet rhyming exi- 
gencies’ (126). When other Western features must be accounted for, he suggests 
that the poet may have ‘expected his poem to be copied at a Worcester scrip- 
torium’ and that, being acquainted with scribal practices there, he may have 
‘anticipated the alterations his text was bound to suffer’ (202). This explanation 
is credible only if we suppose that the poet lived in Western England, at a dis- 
tance from Eastern centers like London. Moreover, the poet seems to have 
known what his archaisms and his Worcesterisms sounded like; he does not fall 
into the errors of a man who has picked up foreign spelling habits from old MSS. 

Although he refuses to accept his own findings, Sundby’s analysis and com- 
parisons indicate that O&N belongs neither to Portesham nor to Guildford. The 
wisest procedure under the circumstances would probably be to look for a new 
provenance. The poem combines West Midland, East Midland, and Southern 
features in such a manner as to suggest that it originated somewhere in the 
border area where those three regions met. If the rimes, mentioned above, which 
seem to indicate a Kentish pronunciation of OE 7 can be explained as slightly 
irregular rimes of a Western type, there is nothing in O&N to conflict with this 
view. One might suggest, very tentatively, that the place names of the border 
counties of Gloucester and Oxford should now be examined and compared with 
the poem. If the results are inconclusive, the search may be extended to the 


neighboring counties to the east and north. 
SHERMAN M. Kuan, University of Michigan 


A word geography of the eastern United States. By Hans Kurata. (Studies 
in American English, No. 1.) Pp. xi, 88, with 164 full-page maps. [Ann 
Arbor:] University of Michigan Press, 1949. 


It is fitting that the first general study to be based on the primary data of the 
Linguistic atlas of the United States and Canada should be the work of Hans 
Kurath, who has directed the American atlas from its beginning. This book is 
a delineation of speech areas and subareas of the eastern United States as deter- 
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mined by the distribution of lexical items. It is a work of major importance in 
the study of American English, both because it radically changes the customary 
division of American English into regional types and because it provides a frame 
of reference for future work in the East and in derivative regions to the west. 

The area covered is the section of the United States lying east of a line drawn 
between Cleveland, Ohio, and the mouth of the Savannah River in Georgia, 
thus including all of the country settled before 1800 except Kentucky. The areal 
distribution of the words studied was determined wholly from the systematic 
records of the Linguistic atlas of the United States and Canada.! 

Kurath’s book includes eighty pages of exposition, a seven-page glossary, and 
164 maps. Chapter 1 is a summary account of the earliest settlement areas as 
focal areas for the dissemination of speech forms, and a discussion of national 
stocks and social classes, speech levels, varieties of vocabulary, and the historical 
relationship between American innovations and European importations in lexi- 
con. In this chapter Kurath insists on the importance of precise knowledge of 
all varieties of the vocabulary, and the importance of correlating generalizations 
about speech with known facts about population movement and social history. 
The least satisfactory portion of the chapter is the discussion of speech levels, 
which are indentified as cultivated, common, and folk, but which are not pre- 
cisely defined. However, the demarcation of varieties of usage is as big and as 
complex a job as the discrimination of major speech areas, and exact definition 
of social varieties is not essential to the present study. If a non-local term such 
as paper bag has regional or local synonyms like poke and toot, that fact is suffi- 
cient to make the areal distribution of poke and toot significant, regardless of 
their vertical distribution in social classes. Kurath is concerned with terms in 
the folk and common levels, i.e. non-national terms, and at no point is his ex- 
position dependent on a definition of level. 

Chapter 2 verbalizes the maps and interprets many of the distributional pat- 
terns diachronically. Here we find Kurath’s delineation of three major American 
speech areas, Northern, Midland, and Southern (with their subareas), and, in 
addition, several variant delineations, such as ‘the North and adjoining parts 
of the Midland’, ‘the North without the Hudson Valley’, and ‘the South and 
South Midland’, followed by a discussion of combinations of the major areas 
(features shared by North and Midland, South and Midland, and North and 
South). The North is described as comprising New England, New York, and the 
northern counties of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Its boundary runs from the 
Jersey coast below Sandy Hook northwesterly to the vicinity of Scranton, then 
west across Pennsylvania into Ohio. Key isoglosses marking this boundary are 
those for pail, whiffletree and whippletree, stoop ‘porch’, and stone boat. The Mid- 
land lies south of this boundary. Its southern boundary runs from the Delaware 


1 Linguistic atlas of New England, ed. by Hans Kurath and Bernard Bloch (Providence, 
R. I., 1939-43), and the unpublished field records collected in the Middle Atlantic and the 
South Atlantic states by Guy S. Lowman Jr. and Raven I. McDavid Jr., now filed at the 
University of Michigan. Statements about South Carolina west of the Peedee River and 
Georgia are based on samples; McDavid had not completed the field work in this area 
when the book went to press. 
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coast below Dover in an arc through Baltimore to the Blue Ridge in Virginia, 
then southwesterly along the Blue Ridge into North Carolina, where it bulges 
southeast to include much of the Piedmont section, finally bending westward 
through upper South Carolina. The Midland region is narrow on the Atlantic 
coast (southern New Jersey and northern Delaware), but spreads westward to 
include most of Pennsylvania, northern Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia west 
of the Blue Ridge, and the mountain sections of North Carolina and South 
Carolina. Some terms characteristic of the Midland are I want off ‘I want to 
get off’, sook! (a call to cows), snake feeder ‘dragonfly’, and blinds ‘roller shades’. 
The South comprises the portions of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas which lie south and east of the Midland. Key isoglosses for defining 
the South are those for low ‘moo’, lightwood ‘kindling’, co-wench (a cow call), 
and chitilins ‘chitterlings’. 

In this chapter Kurath describes not only the major areas and subareas geo- 
graphically, but also the distribution and dissemination of the principal words 
which he uses to define the cores and boundaries. For each major region and 
each subdivision he cites key terms which characterize the speech of the region 
and distinguish it from the speech of other regions. Frequently he comments on 
the non-linguistic history of the population of an area to explain the distribution 
of a term, paying particular attention to the influence of innovating areas on 
subsidiary areas. Six useful tables supplement the text by showing graphically 
the correspondences and differences between contiguous areas. 

The division into Northern, Midland, and Southern (instead of the older New 
England, General American, and Southern) does not come as a shock, since 
Kurath has been suggesting a revision for several years.” And the thesis is not 
presented argumentatively; it is set forth so quietly and objectively, with iso- 
gloss after isogloss supporting the new partition, that students of American 
English will wonder how the older division could have been accepted as long as 
it was. Chapter 2 is the essential core of this monumental study. 

In Chapter 3 Kurath describes the regional and social distribution of over one 
hundred sets of synonyms, rearranging the critical vocabulary in topical terms. 
Whereas the subdivisions of Chapter 2 are speech areas, described in terms of 
the lexical items which define them, the subdivisions of Chapter 3 are groups of 
synonyms, described in terms of their distribution in areas and social classes. 
Each group is keyed by a number to the work sheets of the Linguistic atlas of 
New England, so that the student can readily turn to the primary record of New 
England speech, and eventually to the records of the Middle Atlantic and South 
Atlantic states, when these regional atlases are published. Chapter 3 verbalizes 
maps 44-163, and, in addition, explains the distribution of many items histor- 
ically and socially, with frequent reference to synonyms having a different dis- 
tribution. Although many of the expressions are discussed in both chapters, the 
duplication is not complete, and the regrouping allows more elaborate and occa- 
sionally more revealing statements than does the arrangement in Chapter 2. 


{ 
2 See for example Hans Kurath, Mourning and morning, Studies for W. A. Read 166-72 
(University, La., 1940). 
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Pages 81-7 contain the glossary, which ‘lists the regional terms used in the 
text and recorded on the maps, and most of the standard terms for which re- 
gional synonyms are given. Following p. 88 appear the 164 large (7$” X 9”) 
maps (Figures 1-163) which provide the basic data of the study. The scale is 
100 miles to the inch, which provides ample map space. Figure 1 is an outline 
map of the eastern United States (with Maine truncated) showing the state lines 
and most of the principal cities and natural features needed to locate the speech 
boundaries; those omitted (such as Sandy Hook, Dover, Roanoke, Marietta, the 
Berkshires, the Lehigh River, and Harrisburg) were evidently sacrificed to avoid 
a cluttered map. Figure 2 shows, by representative isoglosses, the centers of the 
seven most distinctive subareas. Figure 3 shows the three major speech areas 
and eighteen subareas. Figures 4-43 delineate, by critical isoglosses, the prin- 
cipal areas, subareas, and combinations, each map normally showing the iso- 
glosses of two or three lexical items. Figures 44-163 display the areal distribu- 
tion of the principal synonyms for 112 items selected from the work sheets of 
the Linguistic atlas. Various geometrical symbols are used to show at a glance 
the basis of most: of the isoglosses used to define the speech areas and subareas. 
In addition, these detailed maps present the geographical occurrence of many 
additional terms, thus allowing the student to construct additional isoglosses to 
compare with Kurath’s, and to see graphically the distributions and spreads 
discussed in Chapters 2 and 3. 

Although Kurath distinguishes major boundaries, boundaries of the second 
degree, and boundaries of less importance (11), he does not state the criteria 
for these evaluations, and in various places he recognizes different numbers of 
subareas. In Chapter 2 he divides the North into three subareas (12), the Mid- 
land into three (27), and the South into three (37); but the principal map (Fig. 
3) sets off eighteen subareas, some of which are not defined by the first- and 
second-degree boundaries listed on p. 11. Fig. 2 maps the centers of seven sub- 
areas along the coast called ‘the more distinctive subareas of the Eastern States’, 
which do not coincide precisely with the coastal subareas defined in Fig. 3. It 
is evident that the patterns are so complex that Kurath is not willing at present 
to commit himself to more rigid demarcations, but prefers to leave some areal 
definitions to phonological and other criteria. 

Mechanical flaws are few and unimportant. The glossary fails to index bread 
(67), batter bread (Fig. 33), and brute (Fig. 94). Two references on p. 88 to Fig. 
162 should read 163, and a reference to p. 51 should read p. 50. Skaffle (15 
and Fig. 6) is indexed in the glossary only under the spelling scaffle. The state- 
ment (37 and 51) that Southern lightwood is usually pronounced like lighted is 
inaccurate for many Southern speakers, who pronounce the end of lightwood like 
the end of patiered, with /ad/, but do not make pattered and patted homophones. 
In the Deep South lightwood has /ed/ and lighted has /id/. 

If one accepts the soundness of the methodology and the accuracy of the 
records of the Linguistic atlas of New England, the validity of Kurath’s work 
can be tested by (1) comparing the detailed maps (Figs. 44-163) with the pub- 
lished maps of the New England atlas and with the unpublished records of the 
Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic atlases, (2) comparing the results with in- 
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dependent studies, (3) comparing the isoglosses with the detailed maps from 
which they were abstracted, and (4) evaluating the relative weighting of the 
isoglosses (distinctions between principal areas and subareas). 

A comparison of those detailed maps which reveal isoglosses within New 
England with the appropriate maps in the New England atlas indicates that 
Kurath has very successfully and accurately simplified the complex atlas rec- 
ords. The unpublished Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic records have not 
been accessible to me for examination. There are no precisely comparable studies 
for comparison, but a sampling of entries in Wentworth’s American dialect dic- 
tionary reveals no discrepancies which cannot be explained by the differences in 
primary data. 

A comparison of the isoglosses displayed on Figs. 2-43 with the detailed 
maps (Figs. 44-163) reveals an occasional isogloss which might have been drawn 
differently, but this involves judgments which cannot be precise. For example, 
the isogloss for stone boat (Fig. 5b), used to define the North, leaves out a hand- 
ful of occurrences in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, evidently in localities 
where the two informants differed in their responses; on p. 58 stone boat is said 
to be spreading southward. The isogloss for spider ‘frying pan’ on Fig. 6 omits 
several occurrences on the New Jersey coast which are shown on Fig. 68 and 
which are mentioned on p. 56; the explanation may be the statement (16) that 
spider has not ‘established itself’? in East Jersey. On Fig. 6 the demarcation of 
buttry ‘pantry’ is not precisely the same as that indicated on Fig. 51, and the 
statement on p. 16 that butiry ‘is unknown in the Hudson Valley’ probably should 
read ‘lower Hudson Valley’ if we are to trust Fig. 51. Similarly the isoglosses for 
lumber room (Figs. 33 and 58), pail (Figs. 5a and 66), johnny cake (Figs. 36 and 
117), and pot cheese (Figs. 8 and 125) are debatable. However, the histories of 
the localities or the vitae of the informants may explain why certain occurrences 
are not encompassed by the isoglosses. Furthermore, an isogloss is a definition, 
not subject to true-false criteria. If a field worker should make a fine-meshed 
investigation in a strip centered on any one of these isoglosses, he would produce 
a@ more complicated map, and we would be forced to fall back on an arbitrary 
statistical delineation, setting the line at points where 51 percent of the speakers 
prefer one synonym or the other, and describing many small islands on either 
side of the isogloss. Kurath has anticipated some disagreement with his iso- 
glosses by stating (v), ‘Boldness rather than caution has been the guiding spirit 
in these attempts.’ 

Although the dramatically clear and sharp major boundaries might be made 
fuzzy by minor changes in the component isoglosses, the cumulative weight of 
many isoglosses in approximate agreement, such as those on Figs. 5b and 41, 
would still justify Kurath’s principal partitions. 

The radical revision of the speech areas of the eastern United States is basicallv 
a matter of (1) relegating the boundary between eastern New England and New 
York to secondary importance, (2) discovering a major boundary across northern 
Pennsylvania, (3) elevating the boundary along the Blue Ridge in Virginia to 
major importance, and (4) relegating to secondary importance (or dismissing) 
the old Mason-Dixon and Ohio River boundary. These changes result mainly 
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from a new appraisal of the relative weights of isogloss bundles, reinforced by 
the data of settlement history and population movement. Kurath’s method was 
to delineate a number of distinctive smaller areas, which total eighteen on Fig. 
3, examining both cores and peripheries; to consider exhaustively the features 
shared and the features not shared by various combinations of these areas; and 
finally to evaluate the boundaries as first degree, second degree, and minor. 
These evaluations are necessarily matters of judgment. Kurath concedes (12) 
that phonological criteria will probably raise the importance of the New Eng- 
land, the New York City, and the South Midland boundaries, and he says (37) 
that the South Midland may have to be regarded as a subarea of the South 
rather than of the Midland. If systematic study of the speech of the central 
states from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes reveals that Kentucky and 
Tennessee have more in common with Georgia and Alabama than with southern 
Ohio and Indiana, it is likely that Kurath will shift his boundary between the 
South and the Midland to include the South Midland in the South. This bound- 
ary is sharp and firm down the Blue Ridge as far as the James River, where it 
begins to fray. Farther west, in the later settlement areas, it is likely to be still 
less cleanly defined, although there are certain to be clear distinctions between 
the hill country and the plantation country of the South, probably in the form 
of roughly parallel spaced isoglosses (marking transition belts) rather than in the 
form of a major boundary. The atlas records are highly simplified abstractions 
from the usage of many speakers, and Kurath’s isoglosses are further abstrac- 
tions from the complete records. Although he examined a large number of words 
(over 400) from a large number of informants (over 1400), the speech patterns 
are so complex that further evidence will be necessary to settle the relative im- 
portance of boundaries which are not likely to be shifted or abolished by addi- 
tional data. 

Students who disagree with the atlas methodology, particularly with the use 
of selectively stratified informants instead of random sampling and with the 
emphasis on homely, mainly rural vocabulary, may disagree with Kurath on 
the areal delineations, but it is likely that these disagreements can be explained 
by such factors as mixture due to relatively recent population shifts and changes 
in non-verbal culture. Certainly Kurath’s description will be invaluable when 
historical explanations are sought for present patterns. 

It is disappointing that Kurath does not make systematic use of the presum- 
ably systematic differences in age and educational level of the Atlas informants. 
Statements are made about the spreading or recession of forms, e.g. skillet (29), 
snap beans (31), clean across (38), and press peach (45), which are evidently 
inferences from the distributional patterns, and which are not bolstered by 
analyses of differences between informants in the same area. When a spreading 
or a loss due to encroachment has been completed, as many have been completed 
long ago in the East, we would not expect to find usage divided; but when these 
changes are said to be taking place at present, we would a priori expect the 
older and less well educated informants in transition areas to differ sufficiently 
from the users of the newer forms to provide evidence on the changes. We might 
even state as a hypothesis (based on the patterns of harrow, barrow, barrel, etc., 
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in which a low front vowel is displacing a low back vowel in New England) 
that an innovation will show two isoglosses, one for younger speakers and one 
for older speakers, and that the competing form suffering from encroachment 
will display a conversely similar double isogloss. Kurath does not use such evi- 
dence systematically, although occasionally he refers to the age of informants; 
thus, on p. 46 he says that hand irons ‘is used by older persons in all of Dela- 
marvia, on the Potomac, the Rappahannock, and in the Virginia Tidewater 
north of the James.’ 
Kurath’s Word geography of the eastern United States is a model of meth- 
odology; it is certain to have a profound influence on future work in the filed. 
JAMES B. McMuuan, University of Alabama 


Diphthongs in American speech: A study of the duration of diphthongs in the 
contextual speech of two hundred and ten male undergraduates. By GEorGE 
W. Hissirtt. Pp. 86. New York: Privately printed, 1948. 


Hibbitt has measured the duration of 3150 occurrences of the diphthongs 
[al, eI, OU, aU, 91] in a short passage of prose (Arthur the Rat) read by 210 dif- 
ferent speakers. So far as I can see, the only value of the study is to point out 
that the duration of diphthongs is shorter in connected discourse than that in 
isolated single words. For this, the investigation could have been very simple 
and the report of it confined to a couple of pages. Other conclusions are pre- 
sented, but they are either without significance or unwarranted. It is only the 
latter which we need consider. We are told that ‘diphthongs are longer when 
followed by a breathed consonant than when followed by a voiced consonant’ 
and that ‘the duration of diphthongs has a relationship to the degree of stress 
received by the word containing the diphthong. Diphthongs are longer in words 
at the end of phrases or sentences than in words at the beginning or in the 
middle of phrases and sentences.’ The statement concerning the effect of stress 
and of position within the sentence is true, but stress and position should not 
be treated together; see my note in American Speech 17.166-8 (1942). In at- 
tempting to discover or assess factors which affect duration of speech sounds, it 
is necessary to isolate each factor by eliminating or minimizing all other possible 
factors. The failure to do so is what I assume accounts for the startling state- 
ment that diphthongs are longer before voiceless than before voiced consonants. 
If this conclusion had been adequately supported, the monograph—despite 
many other shortcomings not mentioned in this brief review—would be an im- 
portant contribution, for it would upset a firmly established view of considerable 
significance in historical phonology and in practical and experimental phonetics. 

Norman E. Exiason, University of North Carolina 


Dictionnaire arabe-francais (dialectes de Syrie: Alep, Damas, Liban, Jérusa- 
lem). By tA. Bartuféiemy, ed. by H. Fuetscu. Fascicle 4, pp. 599-810. 
Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1950. 


Although the study of Arabic dialeztology goes back to the last century, no 
adequate handy dictionary of any Arabic dialect is available. Even the impres- 
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sive Glossaire datinois by Comte de Landberg, with its 2976 pages, is in some 
respects less reliable than the work under review. The printing of Barthélemy’s 
dictionary began in 1935; a little over half the alphabet has by now been com- 
pleted, and one may confidently expect that the finished work will be the most 
exhaustive dictionary of any Arabic dialect. 

All words are cited both in the Arabic alphabet, without vocalization, and in 
transcription. The author’s principle is to use one phonetic symbol for one 
sound (though the principle is violated by his use of dj for g); he avoids the 
diacritic marks normally used in Semitic transcriptions. Thus, he does not use 
a dot under the letter to indicate the emphatics, or a bar to indicate the inter- 
dentals. This procedure has certain advantages, no doubt, but as the author 
handles it there are disadvantages also. For some sounds he uses the well-known 
symbols of the International Phonetic Association, but for many others he has 
invented new symbols unknown to Semitists or general linguists, so that the 
reader must constantly have a list of the author’s symbols before’ him. 

Under each root are listed all words having the radicals of that root, even when 
they do not belong to it semantically. Thus, under gwm (cited in Arabic letters), 
which is the root of gam ‘get up’ (691), we find also gama ‘short sword’, a word 
of Persian origin. This practice may be convenient for the reader who is used 
to the concept of the Semitic root, but from the semantic and the etymological 
point of view it is sometimes disturbing. For the verb the author gives the forms 
of the perfect, imperfect, infinitive, active and passive participles, and the de- 
rived stems, enumerating the ten verbal stems used in the traditional Arabic 
dictionaries. Each root or word is accompanied by the corresponding form in 
Classical Arabic; for loanwords, Semitic or other, the source is indicated. The 
numerous loanwords from Persian, Turkish, French, and Italian reflect the his- 
tory of Syria and the contacts which this country has had with others. Of par- 
ticular interest are the many loanwords from Syriac; for useful additions to 
those given in the present work, see M. Feghali, Etude sur les emprunts syriaques 
dans les parlers arabes du Liban (Paris, 1918). For the general linguist there 
are interesting peculiarities in the treatment of certain loanwords—e.g. farmagon 
(my own transliteration) from French franc-magon (605), tagmis from Greek 
pereppbxwors (682), and gabbit ‘coat of wool’ in comparison with Turkish gaput, 
French capote. 

The material in the dictionary is not limited to the regions mentioned in the 
titlé; there are also words from Mesopotamia, Morocco, and other regions. The 
author makes special mention of the vocabulary used by the Jews in these areas, 
various terms of argot (see especially 754), and proper names of both places 
and persons—specifying, for the latter, whether the name is Moslem or Christian. 

This work is more than a collection of words. To illustrate the use of some 
of the words listed, the author quotes short sentences, popular songs, and pro- 
verbs in which they occur, and sometimes also supplies information concerning 
the features of social and material culture to which they relate. Once the dic- 
tionary is completed, it will serve besides as an important source of grammatical 
material for Arabic dialectology; examples of the problems on which it throws 
light are the formation of quadriliterals with a liquid (mostly r) as one of the 
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radicals from original triliterals, the Bsc of various foreign suffixes (such as -gz 
in the names of professions), and the change of vowel quantity (with a parallel 
in Hebrew) as in kam ‘how much?’ becoming kdm in final position. 

Occasionally the author leaves us uncertain whether he is merely comparing 
an Arabic root with some other Semitic root or considers it a loanword. Thus, 
beside farat ‘égrener’ (601) he cites Syriac pérat; but if the latter is intended 
only as a parallel for comparison, there was no need to cite it at all, since usu- 
ally the author brings in Syriac material only as the source of borrowings, and 
since Arabic frt is not a loan from Syriac. Even stranger is the association of 
ganin ‘musical instrument’ (686) with Hebrew kinnor. The suffix -uk in djdzuk 
alla farduk ‘pair ou impair’ (599), regarded by the author as a ‘special’ suffix, 
is doubtless the suffixed pronoun of the 2d person singular masculine. (Besides, 
according to his own principle, he should not have listed the word farduk as a 
separate entry, but should have placed it under the root frd.) 

Specialists in the various languages of which the author makes use may pos- 
sibly find something to criticize here and there, but this can hardly diminish 
the great value of the work. It is to be hoped that Fleisch, the editor of the 
dictionary, will be able to speed up its publication, so that we may soon have it 
at our disposal as an instrument for the study of Arabic dialectology. 

Wo tr Lesiau, Brandets University 


Grundziige einer vergleichenden Grammatik der Bantusprachen; zweite vollig 
umgearbeitete Auflage. By Cart Mernuor. Pp. 235. Hamburg: Verlag von 
Eckardt & Messtorff, 1948. 


Worterbuch der Djaga-Sprache (Madjame-Mundart) gesprochen am Kili- 
mandjaro in Ostafrika. By Emin Miuuer. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir 
Eingeborenen-Sprachen, herausgegeben von Carl Meinhof, mit Unterstiit- 
zung der Hamburgischen Wissenschaftlichen Stiftung begriindet, No. 25.) 
Pp. 55*, 411, with 2 folding charts. Hamburg: Verlag von Eckardt & 
Messtorff, 1947. 


These two books may be discussed jointly, as both are representative of the 
late Carl Meinhof’s approach to the study of Bantu. The grammar is the cul- 
mination of investigations which began in 1885, and its author had an important 
role also in the preparation of the dictionary, part of which he wrote. Both books, 
then, show his point of view in connection with the development of general 
principles, and the application of those principles to a special case. 

In 1899 Meinhof published his basic comparative study of the Bantu lan- 
guages, Grundriss einer Lautlehre der Bantusprachen; a second edition appeared 
in 1910. An English version, translated, revised, and enlarged in collaboration 
with Meinhof and Alice Werner by N. J. v. Warmelo, was published in 1932 
under the title Introduction to the phonology of the Bantu languages. 

Having set up by means of his Lauflehre a frame of reference for making 
morphological comparisons, Meinhof published in 1906 his Grundaziige einer 
vergleichenden Grammatik der Bantusprachen. For this work, he utilized data 
taken primarily from Swahili, Duala, and Herero, languages spoken in what was 
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at that time German colonial Africa. It @nnot be called a definitive work, nor 
did Meinhof so regard it; but, like the Lautlehre, it applied to the comparative 
study of Bantu methodological principles which had been tested and found to 
be fruitful in other fields of linguistic research. 

The Lautlehre and the Grammatik remain the chief accomplishments in the 
comparative study of Bantu, easily excelling the pioneer works which preceded 
them, such as W. H. I. Bleek’s Comparative grammar of the South African 
languages (London, 1862), Robert N. Cust’s Sketch of the modern languages of 
Africa (London, 1883), and J. Torrend’s Comparative grammar of the South 
African Bantu languages (London, 1891), as well as works which have followed, 
such as Alice Werner’s Introductory sketch of the Bantu languages (London, 
1919), Harry H. Johnston’s Comparative study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu 
languages (2 vols., London, 1919), and Malcolm Guthrie’s recent Classification 
of the Bantu languages (London, 1948). 

The second edition of the Grammatik can perhaps be best appreciated by 
keeping in mind the place of the earlier studies within the group of publications 
named above. Meinhof’s statement in the preface (7) indicates rather well the 
present situation of comparative Bantu studies, as well as the limitations of the 
book: 


Wenn ich mich entschlossen habe, eine zweite Auflage dieses 1906 erschienenen Buches 
zu besorgen, so war ich dazu veranlasst durch mancherlei neue Erkenntnisse, die andern 
und mir bei der Beschiftigung mit den Bantusprachen aufgegangen sind. Noch immer ist 
zwar unsere Kenntnis dieser Sprachen unvollstindig, in intensiver wie in extensiver Be- 
ziehung, so dass eine gewisse Vollstandigkeit noch immer nicht zu erreichen ist, aber man- 
ches ist doch schon klarer, als es vor 37 Jahren war, und da habe ich geglaubt, diese neue 
Erkenntnis der jiingeren Generation der Bantuforscher noch vorlegen zu sollen, ehe ich 
die Feder aus der Hand lege. 


The chief importance of the book is perhaps to be found in the wealth and 
variety of morphological forms which are included, although one may well dis- 
agree with many points of their analysis and interpretation. 

Before entering upon a discussion of Meinhof’s phonetic and morphological 
analysis, some brief mention may be made of his notions regarding the identity 
of the Bantu speakers and the history of the language. He says, quite correctly 
(23), ‘Bantu ist der Name einer Sprachengruppe, nicht einer Rasse. Die Bantu- 
sprachen werden von Menschen sehr verschiedener Rassen gesprochen.’ And 
again (24), ‘Wir diirfen darnach nicht von Banturasse sprechen, wenn wir die 
negerische Bevélkerung meinen.’ Whether or not various local groups may be 
regarded as ‘very different races’, it seems to be well attested that the Bantu do 
not present any striking degree of uniformity in physical type. On the other 
hand, his statement (24) that ‘die Klassensprachen als ein fremder Import von 
einer Herrenrasse nach Afrika eingefiihrt sind und von den Herren ihren Unter- 
worfenen aufgezwungen sind’ lacks the support of historical evidence. He refers 
to class-languages in the Caucasus and to one in the Karakoram Range in 
Kashmir, but he does not attem:ot to connect either of them with Bantu Africa, 
nor has anyone thus far shown that the Bantu languages had their origin else- 
where than in the continent in which they are at present spoken. Two other 
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groups of class-languages which he recognizes in Africa are Fulani and related 
languages, in the Western and Central Sudan, and some languages spoken in 
Kordofan. Greenberg has shown that the Fulani and so-called Semi-Bantu lan- 
guages, together with Bantu proper, comprise a single family, which he has 
called, considering two geographic features of the area which it covers, Niger- 
Congo.! 

Meinhof’s statements with reference to Bantu history are less speculative. He 
says (24), 


Wann die Bantu nach Afrika eingedrungen sind, wissen wir nicht. Jedenfalls sind sie 
mit Rind und Ziege gekommen und haben seit Urzeiten mit hamitischen Staémmen in Be- 
ziehung gestanden, die das Rind und daneben wahrscheinlich auch das Schaf ziichteten. 

Wenn das friiher punt gelesene igyptische Wort, das man jetzt pwane oder ahnlich liest, 
womit man das ostafrikanische Kiistenland bezeichnet, richtig gedeutet wird, kénnte es 
das alteste Bantuwort sein, das uns iiberliefert ist, denn phwani ‘am Strande’ ist der Name 
der ostafrikanischen Kiiste im Suaheli. Es ist kein Fremdwort, sondern ein sicher bezeugtes 
altes Bantuwort. Arabische Schriftsteller des Mittelalters bringen Nachrichten tiber die 
Bewohner Ostafrikas und fiihren einige weitere Bantuwéorter an ... 

Von den Arabern haben die Suaheli die arabische Schrift gelernt und sie zur Schreibung 
ihrer Sprache schon seit Jahrhunderten benutzt, auch ihrer Poesien. Von diesen Hand- 
schriften sind manche auf uns gekommen. Sie sind in altertiimlichem Suaheli geschrieben 
und erméglichen uns also eine historische Behandlung des Suaheli. 


The phonetic transcription employed in this volume is, with some simplifica- 
tion, essentially that of the Lautlehre. The changes introduced in the symbols, 
however, sometimes are ignored and those of the book on phonetics appear 
without warning, so that one often has to refer to the latter in order to deter- 


mine the particular articulatory features which are intended. There is some 
confusion also between single phonemes and combinations of phonemes. The 
special listing in the phonetic table of stops preceded by nasals is phonemically 
useless unless they are read for what they really are, viz., combinations of na- 
sals and stops. But these are not the only consonantal combinations possible 
in the Bantu languages. Descriptions of the sounds in terms of acoustics and 
auditory impressions are of little, if any, value. The term ‘Rauschlaut’, which 
goes back to Lepsius, is an example; and the sentence, ‘k’a, é’a, p’a klingt ahnlich 
wie das. Lesen der Schulkinder bei Buchstabieriibungen’ conveys little to any- 
one who does not have the same nervous system and special experience as 
its writer. Moreover, since much of the work on African languages, including 
the Bantu group, has been done by persons who were not prepared to make ac- 
curate phonemic analyses, anyone who has to rely upon the ‘practical’ grammars 
of missionaries and other non-specialists:is almost sure to repeat their errors; 
and Meinhof’s reconstructions of Ur-Bantu undoubtedly reflect them. 

There is a general failure in this book to indicate pitch accent and other 
prosodic features. 

The morphological analysis is devoted largely to the noun, pronoun, and verb, 
three types of morphemes which in the Bantu languages tend to be consistently 
distinct in form. Although in some of the languages verb forms and nominal 


1See Joseph H. Greenberg, Studies in African linguistic classification: I. The Niger- 
Congo family, Southwestern journal of anthropology 5.79-100 (1949). 
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forms partially overlap, with verb infinitives forming a special class of nouns, 
in general their syntactic distribution can be demarcated clearly. 

Nouns are analyzed in terms of classes, a feature which is highly apparent 
in these languages. Meinhof’s analysis is handicapped, however, by his con- 
tinuing to see these classes, one might say basically, as semantic rather than as 
demonstrably formal. Operating upon the false premise that what is called 
‘gender’ in the Indo-European languages is a phenomenon of nature and not of 
custom, he feels compelled to relate the noun classes of Bantu to the Indo- 
European system. ‘Dass ich die Klassensprachen,’ he says (8), ‘als eine Vorstufe 
der Genussprachen ansehe, habe ich in meinem Buche iiber die Enstehung flek- 
tierender Sprachen dargetan.’ His conception of the noun classes, even as 
formal systems, seems a bit narrow, and prevents his seeing the genetic relation- 
ship between the so-called ‘mixed languages’ and Bantu proper. Yet it is clear . 
that the formal feature of syntactic concordance may be more greatly elaborated 
in certain of a group of related languages than in others. This is found within 
the Bantu subfamily itself. The following rather long quotation may be tol- 
erated in order to exhibit in Meinhof’s own words his basic ideas concerning the 
class system. He says (22), 


In den Klassensprachen werden die Hauptworter einschliesslich des substantivierten 
Infinitivs in Klassen eingeteilt, die durch Prifixe oder Suffixe gekennzeichnet sind, von 
denen jedes eine bestimmte Gruppe von Wértern vereinigt, die begrifflich ahnlich sind. 

Diese Prifixe und Suffixe haben folgende Funktion: 

1. Sie dienen in der Wortbildung der Zuordnung der Worter zu einer begrifflich bestimm- 
ten Gruppe. 

2. Sie dienen zum Ausdruck des Numerus; Singular, Plural, Dual, Individualis und 
Kollektivform werden so bezeichnet. 

3. Sie bringen die Zugehérigkeit der einzelnen Teile des Satzes zu einander zum Aus- 
druck in der Konkordanz der abhingigen Worter mit dem regierenden Nomen. 

Nur wo alle diese Funktionen in einer Sprache lebendig sind, wird man die Sprache als 
eigentliche Klassensprache bezeichnen kénnen. Es gibt daneben Mischsprachen, die nur 
in der Wortbildung Spuren von Klassen aufweisen, die tibrigens auch in indogermanischen, 
semitischen und hamitischen Sprachen nachweisbar sind, oder die in der Numerusbildung 
sich des Klassensystems bedienen, wie besonders die afrikanischen Mischsprachen, die 
aber in der Satzkonstruktion nicht die Konkordanz der abhingigen Wérter mit dem regier- 
enden Nomen durchfiihren. Diese Sprachen kénnen wir nicht zu den eigentlichen Kiassen- 
sprachen rechnen. 

Eine Bezeichnung des Genus findet in den Klassensprachen nicht statt, eine Tatsache, 
die von denen nicht beachtet wird, die meinen, dass Klasse und Genus identisch waren. 
Nicht einmal das natiirliche Geschlecht wird angedeutet ... 


* 


Now, nominal suffixes do not play a role in Bantu syntax, so that, strictly 
speaking, they have no function in the class system. They are derivational ele- 
ments only, while the nominal prefixes are mixed derivational-inflectional ele- 
ments. The first function stated for prefixes and suffixes would be valid if the 
noun classes could be demonstrated to be semantic, which they are not. Singu- 
larity and plurality are involved in the class system, as there are formal syn- 
tactic features associated with them; but individuality, duality, and collectivity 
do not receive such expression and cannot be related to the class system any 
more than can masculinity in the Sekwena word mdnnd ‘man’ (i.e. ‘male human 
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being’), as contrasted with mé.t'd ‘person’ or mésd:dé ‘woman’ (‘female human 
being’). , 

The difficulties and contradictions involved in attempting to apply semantics 
to the classes may be illustrated by Meinhof’s analysis (36-41) of the nouns of 
Class 5, his Ur-Bantu [i- (singular), ma- (plural) class. For Class 5 nouns in the 
singular, he says that the meaning is (a) ‘Eines von einem Paar’, and lists as 
illustrations words for ‘eye’, ‘tooth’, ‘twin’, ‘buttock(s)’, ‘woman’s breast’, 
‘foot’, ‘humerus (Schulier)’, ‘shoulder (Achsel)’, ‘tear’, ‘ear’, ‘knee’, ‘hand’, 
‘upper thigh’, and ‘wing’; then generalizes, (b) ‘Die Klasse dient dann in Erin- 
nerung an ihre dualischen Beziehungen zur Bezeichnung solcher Dinge, die ein 
Doppeltes in sich schliessen, die zwei gleiche Seiten haben’, illustrating this 
with words translated as ‘belly’, ‘back (both sides of the back)’, ‘heel (Hacke)’, 
‘leaf’, ‘lung’, ‘spear (both sides of the spear)’, ‘ladder’, ‘bow’, ‘pail’, ‘twin-birth’, 
‘neck’, ‘hatchet’, ‘nose’, ‘lower lip’, and ‘tongue’. (c) Words for fruit are in this 
class, for the following reason: ‘Friichte zerfallen entweder von selbst in zwei 
Teile oder werden vom Menschen, da er zwei Hinde hat, regelmassig in zwei 
Teile zerlegt. Ubrigens gehen dann auch andere den Friichten ahnliche Dinge 
nach dieser Klasse ...’ (d) Plurals of this class (Meinhof’s Class 6) also symbolize 
objects that can be thought of as dual, so that he has to argue that the dual sense 
often comes into Class 5 (singular) from Class 6 (plural), along with abstrac- 
tions, which grew out of the sense of collectivity, which, in turn, was formed 
from duality! (e) Finally, this class includes also names of large objects, leading 
Meinhof to conclude that from the ideas of ‘one thing of a pair’ (Class 5) or ‘one 
thing of several’ (Class 11) there developed the idea of large things. 

Clearly this is little more than juggling, an attempt to justify the hypothesis 
that these form classes correspond to a classification of all aspects of life (objects, 
acts, ideas, etc.) in the Ur-Bantu world on the basis of some logical principle, 
a hypothesis which cannot be verified by data drawn from the present-day 
languages. There is a tendency for nouns that refer to human beings to come 
under the class conventionally allotted the first number (Class 1), and it is 
possible to find in other classes groups of words denoting objects to which a 
common attribute may be assigned. Since in most instances, however, the ex- 
ceptions are more numerous than the assumed norms, it must be concluded that 
these are FORMAL rather than sEMANTIC categories. They are simply historical 
products, customs to which the Bantu conform when speaking. It would seem 
to be in this sense only that in these systems of concordances a type of ‘gender’ 
may be recognized, comparable to the so-called ‘sex-gender’ of Indo-European 
languages. The imposition of a semantic classification on either of these kinds 
of gender results in some regularity but more arbitrariness. The essential char- 
acteristic of both is the high degree of formal consistency which gives each its 
distinctive grammar. Bantu prefix concord, like Latin suffix concord, is neither 
a naturalist’s nor a logician’s response to the world of concrete experience. 

The use of concordances as a syntactic system embraces the first and second 
persons, singular and plural. The divisions of noun classes, of course, are for 
the third person. The syntactic pattern, then, rather than the noun classes 
(which are merely a part of it), is the distinguishing characteristic of this struc- 
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tural type; it is one of the principal features of the family, or, more accurately, 
the subfamily. Bantu syntax may be described in terms of GRAMMATICAL mean- 
ings, i.e. functional interrelationships of morphemes that produce a set of lin- 
guistic patterns; and to this may be added the fact that among certain of the 
morphemes there is an appreciable degree of formal resemblance. 

Meinhof’s scheme involves twenty-three distinctive classes, and he suggests 
three others of possible verification. But if the semantic principle is abandoned 
with reference to Bantu classes, their number can be reduced considerably, for 
corresponding singulars and plurals will be grouped in the same class. The 
singular and plural of a noun constitute an inflectional paradigm, and hence 
should be grouped together. 

In the chapter on pronouns are given some noun prefixes, called ‘articles’; 
and the demonstratives are also included in this chapter. Etymological inter- 
pretations are mixed with the formal descriptions, but do not obscure the value 
of the latter. 

Since verb constructions involve pronominal elements as prefixes, the analysis 
of the verb places greatest emphasis upon suffixes and the reconstruction of 
stems. There are prefixed elements other than the concordances, and one finds 
a representative variety of them here. Of the two formative elements, prefixes 
and suffixes, the latter are regarded as the older, but no support is presented 
for this opinion. There is some tendency to identify verb affixes that are expres- 
sive of tense-aspect relations with nominal prefixes when the two show formal 
similarity, the differences in function and distribution being ignored. 

The chapter on the verb is followed by a brief one on adjectives, which 
are not numerous as distinctive forms in these languages, and one on numerals. 
Then follow adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, ‘word-pictures’, and inter- 
jections, all of which have syntactic uses but do not constitute primary inflec- 
tional or derivational classes. Adverbs, prepositions, and interjections can be 
spoken of in connection with Bantu grammar only by importing the ideas from 
Indo-European. Some of these words are nouns, others are particles. 

Part C is concerned with syntax, a very welcome addition, as so much of 
Bantu grammar is explainable by the morphology of words that syntax often 
is neglected. 

In Part D, in connection with Bantu vocabulary, Meinhof takes up the prob- 
lem of lexicographical arrangement, with some helpful analysis and criticism. 

The appendix contains a list of pronominal forms for each person, with their 
morphological distribution, corresponding Ur-Bantu reconstructions, genetic 
interrelationships, and specific languages in which the variant forms occur. 
For each person the independent pronouns, the qualificative pronominal stems, 
and the verb concordances are given in tabular form with the respective Ur- 
Bantu recor’ ‘ructions. 

A bibliography and an index complete the book. 

Much of what has been said above has been by way of implied or open dis- 
sent. One might think that too much space has been devoted here to the class 
system; but this is in agreement with Meinhof’s general point of view, which 
considers the systems of concordances—even the nominal prefixes—as the para- 
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mount feature of Bantu grammar. With such a point-of view it is easy to dis- 
agree. 

One might expect that a comparative grammar’ of Bantu would include a 
tentative classification of the languages into subgroups. Meinhof did not choose 
to do this, and perhaps the omission was wise. There are differences among the 
Bantu languages, and if these differences can be formulated consistently in terms 
of phonetic and morphological characteristics, smaller, more closely related 
groups will be determinable. 

Scholars engaged in the study of the Bantu languages will find this book use- 
ful for its abundant collection of morphemes, even though much of the analysis 
is in disagreement with present-day linguistic methodology. 


Miiller’s dictionary presents the language spoken by one of the subgroups of 
the Wachagga, whose territory extends over a relatively wide area from the 
southern slopes of Mt..Kilimanjaro. Miiller says that Mashami (his Madjame) 
is spoken by some 18,000 inhabitants of a district which lies to the west of the 
mountain. As a missionary in the service of the Evangelical Lutheran Mission 
sent out from Leipzig to Tanganyika, he spent the years from 1893 to 1920 
and from 1931 to 1933 working among the Mashami, and it was in the course 
of this time that he collected the data, having as his primary objective the fur- 
thering of the practical work of the mission. In 1937 he made an arrangement 
with Meinhof for assistance in the publication of his work, and received some 
training in Hamburg in the Seminar for African Languages, under Dr. E. Dam- 
mann; but he died before the manuscript was fully ready for publication. The 
final preparation, therefore, was made by others, under the supervision of Mein- 
hof, who wrote the editor’s preface and the introduction, including a phonetic 
and grammatical analysis. 

The phonetic analysis is made in comparison with Meinhof’s Ur-Bantu forms 
and with Swahili. It includes, therefore, a mixture of historical considerations 
with descriptions of contemporary phenomena. There is a clearer distinction 
between single phonemes and combinations involving nasals than there is in 
Meinhof’s comparative grammar, since there is some attempt here to analyze 
the combinations; but the basic confusion remains, with the combinations again 
listed in the table of consonants. The phonemic analysis is extremely faulty, 
so that one gets from the book a much clearer idea of the allophones than of 
the phonemes. Two symbols, y and j, are apparently used for the same sound. 
Pitch accent, though present in the language, was not accurately determinable 
from Miiller’s data. 

For the grammatical analysis, Miiller’s materials were supplemented by other 
publications: J. Augustiny, Kurzer Abriss des Madschamedialekts (Berlin, 1914); 
id., Geschichte der Hauptlinge von Madschame, Zs. f. Eingeb.-Spr. 17.161-201 
(1926-27); J. Raum, Die biblische Geschichte in der Dschaggasprache, Moschi- 
Dialekt (Leipzig, 1905); id., Versuch einer Grammatik der Dschaggasprache, 
Moschi-Dialekt (Berlin, 1909). This brief analysis follows very closely the sys- 
tem set up by Meinhof in his Grammatik, including an attempt to assign mean- 
ings to the classes. As the complete systems of concordance are not given, it is 
practically impossible to determine the exact number of classes in Mashami. 
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Attempting to fit them into Meinhof’s Ur-Bantu pattern and separating singu- 
lars from plurals, both Meinhof and Miiller arrive at a total of sixteen; but 
among these Meinhof includes two locative classes and Miiller three, and the 
classifications differ otherwise. 

The list of forms included in the lexical part of the book shows that Mashami 
has a rather extensive vocabulary; but the usefulness of the book is limited, 
particularly because of the inadequate phonemic analysis. 

Mark Hanna Watkins, Howard University 


Manuel de Tshiluba (Kasayi, Congo Belge). By A. Burssmns. (Kongo-Overzee 
Bibliotek, No. 3.) Pp. 94. Anvers: De Sikkel, 1946. 


The present volume is devoted to a brief descriptive treatment of the impor- 
tant Luba language of the Upper Kasai in the southern part of the Belgian 
Congo. Burssens has treated the same subject in his Tonologische schets van het 
Tshiluba (which I have not had the opportunity to examine) and in a series of 
articles in the journals Kongo-Overzee (Vols. 3, 4, 5) and Africa (Vol. 12). The 
great advantage of Burssens’ analysis over that of his predecessors in the field 
of Luba studies is that he has clearly understood the tonal and quantitative 
structure of the language. The emphasis throughout the present sketch is on 
these prosodic features; for further grammatical details the author refers to the 
standard work of August de Clercq. 

It is unfortunate that in the present work Burssens has adopted certain sim- 
plifications of transcription not found in his earlier writings. There is some 
indication that Burssens is aware of phonemic methods; if they had been applied 
consistently, the present confusion might have been avoided. The difficulty 
stems from two decisions: to omit the sign of length in certain instances, and to 
leave the low tone unmarked. 

In regard to length, the writer indicates his intention of omitting its indica- 
tion (1) after 7, u, w, and y; (2) before y; (3) before the sequence nasal plus non- 
nasal consonant; and (4) when simultaneous with the falling tone. An added 
counter-condition is set up by the author’s statement (8) ‘La voyelle finale d’un 
nom n’est jamais longue: Exceptions bayd:; bukwa:.’ It appears from these exam- 
ples that whereas in other positions an unmarked vowel (i.e. a vowel written 
without a following raised dot) after 7, u, w, or y is automatically Lone (rule 1 
above), at the end of a NouN such a vowel is SHORT, so that length here must. 
be specially indicated; thus the final vowel of m3-y ‘heart’ is presumably short 
in spite of rule 1. This is complicated enough; but as we read on, we begin to 
suspect that the statement regarding the shortness of final vowel should not 
have been restricted to nouns. Thus, we find ddij, a demonstrative of the di 
class. According to the rules as stated by the author, the final vowel here should 
be long, since the word is not a noun; yet the parallel ék3, the demonstrative 
of the ku class, has an indisputable final short vowel. Our suspicions regarding 
ddi5 are confirmed if we refer to Kongo-Overzee 5.33, where Burssens gives 
ddid in a context in which all long vowels are marked. Evidently the rule regard- 
ing the shortness of final vowels refers to other words besides nouns. In view of 
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the highly complex conditions governing those instances in which no contrast 
of length occurs, it would have been preferable to write phonemically and mark 
length in every instance. 

Similarly, Burssens’ decision to leave the low tone unmarked leaves us con- 
tinually in doubt regarding the syllabicity of 7, u, m, and n. It would seem that 
the non-syllabic and the syllabic sounds are variants of the same phoneme, and 
that the simplest way to state the conditions of this variation is that the syllabic 
variants occur simultaneously with tone. This means that we must either write 
all tones or use separate symbols for the syllabic and the non-syllabic forms. 
Burssens omits all indication of the low tone. He uses 7 and y, u and w, but his 
choice is governed by morphological, not phonetic considerations. Thus he 
writes 515 ‘this’, when what he evidently means is 5y3, not 515 . His choice here 
is apparently motivated by the existence of 7, the pronoun of the noun class to 
which this demonstrative refers. There are similar difficulties with the syllabic 
nasals. For these it becomes apparent eventually that their tone is indicated 
when it is the reverse of that of the following syllabic, but this is nowhere ex- 
plicitly stated. Here again reference to Burssens’ other writings and some 
hunches based on the general structure of Luba will solve most problems, but 
only after a good deal of effort. 

It is unfortunate that this otherwise significant contribution to Bantu lin- 
guistics should suffer from such lack of clarity in its presentation. Burssens is 
one of the very few scholars to present the morphology of a Bantu language 

with consistent tonal indications. Moreover, he has a clear understanding of 
tonal structure as contrasted with the overly phonetic treatment of certain 
other writers. His work is therefore not only descriptively useful but also of 
great value in reconstructing the tones which, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent, played an important role in the grammatical economy of Proto-Bantu. 

JosEePH H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 


Nationalism and language reform in China. By Joun Der Francis. Pp. xi, 
306. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. 


Some three thousand years ago the Chinese invented a writing system, appar- 
ently without any knowledge of earlier inventions of the same kind in other 
parts of the world. For many centuries this indigenous system of writing was 
the only one known to the Chinese. When, during the first millenium of our era, 
China underwent a succession of waves of cultural influence from India, involv- 
ing exposure, we can be sure, to the essentially alphabetical Indian writing sys- 
tems, and when, somewhat later, the Chinese saw similar systems in use by the 
Tibetans, Uighurs, and Mongols, they showed not the slightest inclination to 
revise or replace the traditional Chinese system. Notions of this kind entered 
the Chinese scene only with the first seaborne influence from the West, carried 
by Catholic missionaries in the latter half of the 16th century. But from that 
time to the present, there have always been at least a few individuals, and occa- 
sionally a good many, who were concerned with the possibility of alphabetizing 
Chinese, either because they wanted to do so or because they were opposed to 


such a plan. 
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The first three parts of De Francis’s book, amounting to somewhat less than 
half the text, are a survey of the four centuries of debate on this matter. Here 
he reserves his own opinions, simply citing the arguments and proposals that 
have been put forth. First there are two chapters (Part I) devoted to the back- 
ground and the early work of Western missionaries. Then there are two (Part IT) 
describing the activities of the Chinese themselves, since the late 19th century, 
except that with the appearance of the political split between the Nationalists 
and the Communists the account stays more or less on the Nationalist side.! 
Part III, again two chapters, traces the origins of Soviet interest in Chinese 
alphabetization, and proceeds to fill in the recent picture on that side of the 
political fence. 

The exemplary erudition of De Francis’s historical research can be hinted 
at with some statistics on his bibliography. There are references to over 100 
works in Chinese—some literary, some so-called ‘colloquial’ but written in char- 
acters, some in each of several different alphabetic systems—and about 250 in 
English, Russian, Japanese, Italian, Spanish, French, German, and Latin. Very 
little that bears directly on the topic seems to have been missed in his assiduous 
search. In these chapters, then, De Francis gives us something definitive. The 
research involved will never have to be done again. 

The remainder of the book constitutes the author’s analysis, in two further 
parts. In Part IV, all the pro and con arguments that have been cited in the 
earlier chapters are scrutinized in the light of modern linguistics. Since in our 
field of study there is by now at least a small core of established scientific knowl- 
edge, we can expect that the traditional arguments will severally be demolished, 
buttressed, or revealed as irrelevant, and this is just what happens; on the 
details, more in a moment. 

There remain questions which cannot be answered by linguistics: questions of 
a cultural, sociological, and political nature. Part V is devoted to these. The 
announced intention is to parallel the procedure of Part IV, with political sci- 
ence instead of linguistics as the objective frame of reference. The result is 
something of a letdown. To a considerable extent, the three chapters of Part V 
seem to be a rehash of Parts II and III. De Francis does the best he can with 
the analytical tools so far supplied by ‘political science’, but they do not seem 
to be very effective. 

As linguists, we should not take too much pride in the obvious fact that we 
have discovered more about our subject-matter than political scientists have 
about theirs, since our phase of human behavior is far easier to work with. 
There is no reason, however, why the fact should not be mentioned. It is also 
in order to mention that De Francis might have found a better basis for his 


1 This is not meant to imply any formal identification of the two main political organiza- 
tions (Kuomintang and Communist Party) and the two main recent trends in the alpha- 
betization dispute; as a matter of fact, at least on the Nationalist side official support for 
the ‘Nationalist’ Romanization has been desultory. The relationship is more subtle. De 
Francis thinks that the same fundamental opposition in political opinion which has crys- 
talized organizationally in Kuomintang and Communist Party can also be seen at work 
in the arguments for and against, respectively, the Chinese National Romanization and 
Latinxua. 
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intended scientific discussion of the non-lingustic aspects of the problem had 
he turned, not to the almost exclusively Western-based tradition of political 
science, but to anthropology. 


This book is not addressed to linguists—in a sense it is addressed rrom them, 
to people who are concerned with matters Chinese and who will continue to 
mutilate and misinterpret certain aspects of Chinese culture unless they are put 
straight on some of the linguistic facts of life. Even the title makes this orienta- 
tion clear, since proposals to tinker with or replace Chinese writing do not con- 
stitute ‘language reform’ in our technical sense of ‘language’. And unless the 
linguist keeps this direction of presentation in mind as he reads the book, he 
will be unnecessarily annoyed by some of De Francis’s ways of putting things in 
Part IV. Let us now review that Part in more detail. 

Chapter 7 (‘Linguistic method’, the first of the six chapters of Part IV) pre- 
sents three fundamental propositions of major relevance for the discussion: 
‘language is speech’; ‘speech is intelligible’; and ‘whatever can be spoken intel- 
ligibly can be written phonetically’. These, and the accompanying discussion, 
are of course aimed at destroying fundamental misconceptions about the nature 
of the relation between language and writing, misconceptions which have mud- 
died the arguments about alphabetization of Chinese from their very beginning. 

It is necessary to hedge a bit on his third proposition. ‘Whatever can be 
spoken intelligibly’ subsumes a vast amount of speaking in highly specific be- 
havioral contexts, without which the unsupported utterances would often not 
be intelligible at all. It is a peculiarity of writing that what gets written is nor- 
mally that which Bloomfield calls ‘displaced speech’—saying apple when there 
is no apple about. Displaced speech has to carry its context with it in order to 
guarantee intelligibility, and writing has to do the same. This reservation will 
come into play in our discussion of Chapter 10 below. 

Chapter 8, ‘The monosyllabic myth’, reviews in turn each of the ways in which 
Chinese has been characterized as monosyllabic, and disproves them all. It is 
necessary for De Francis to do this, since one of the traditional arguments 
against the feasibility of alphabetical notation is the claimed existence of large 
number of monosyllabic homophones, kept apart only by the differing shapes 
of the characters with which they are written. Through accident or design, De 
Francis omits one meaning of ‘monosyllabic’. It is certainly false that colloquial 
Chinese ‘words’ are preponderantly monosyllabic, and it is indeed true that 
the bound morphemes of Mandarin outnumber the free morphemes in a ratio 
of about five to one.? But it is also a fact that an overwhelmingly high percentage 
of Chinese segmental morphemes (bound or free) consist of a single syllable; 
no more than perhaps five percent are longer than one syllable, and only a small 
handful are shorter. In this sense—in the sense of the favored canonical shape 
of morphemes—Chinese is indeed monosyllabic. It is not fair to obscure this 
fact, and the point of De Francis’s presentation would not be spoiled by reveal- 


2 Figure based on a sample count in Chao and Yang, Concise dictionary of spoken Chinese 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1947). . 

$See my Peiping morphophonemics, Lg. 26.63-85 (1950). The figures are only rough 
estimates, though based on some inspection of Chao and Yang. 
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ing it. De Francis also seems to have a much easier time defining ‘word’ for 
Chinese than most investigators (save, of course, for those who accept a trivial 
definition making ‘word’ and ‘morpheme’ identical), but his definition is not — 
overtly given; I should like to know what it is. 

However, insofar as Chapter 8 bears on the problem at hand, there is no 
reson to disagree with the author’s statements. In the above cavils, I am perhaps 
myself losing sight of the warning given earlier to the linguistic reader. 

Chapter 9, ‘The problem of the tones’, takes up the question whether or not 
the tones must be represented in an alphabetical orthography. Strong claims 
have been made on both sides of this dispute. De Francis finds no ready-made 
basis for an opinion in modern linguistics, so he turns to actual experimental 
investigation. He takes a more or less typical short sentence, and several poly- 
syllabic words (eight words in all), and determines the amount of homography 
which results from each of two practices: writing the tones, and leaving them 
out. Of the eight individual words written with tones, only one case of homog- 
raphy results, that in the case of a monosyllable. When the same eight are writ- 
ten without tones, five of the notations are still free from ambiguity, one is a 
homograph for two different words, one for seven, and one for sixteen. Isolated 
words, as would be expected, are thus represented more ambiguously without 
tone indication than with it. However, in context, for a native-speaking reader, 
De Francis concludes that the amount of graphic ambiguity which is produced 
by omitting indication of tones is so slight that, for most purposes, it is an en- 
tirely feasible practice. He proposes that a working orthography might use tone 
marks in dictionaries, other reference works, and wherever in a technical work 
new terms are presented, but might omit them ordinarily, or allow for their 
optional omission within quite wide limits according to personal preferences. 

Chapter 10, ‘What can be alphabetized?’, discusses very briefly an interesting 
aspect of the problem. Technical and learned fields have been developed in 
China, whether indigenously or under influence from the West, with traditional 
Chinese writing as the main communicative medium and as the framework 
within which specialized terminology has been formulated. While it is perfectly 
true that Chinese chemists, poets, and astrologers discuss their affairs orally, 
it is also true that they are literate people and that they resort to the written 
medium in much the same way that western mathematicians are often forced 
to do. A mathematician, for example, will often represent one thing by ‘c’ and 
another by ‘C’; without scratch-paper or a blackboard, discussion is considerably 
impaired, since either one uses the single sound /sfy/ to represent both of the 
things represented by the two distinct graphs, or else one orally paraphrases in 
awkward descriptive expansions. The latter is sometimes entirely precluded 
by the embedding framework of the symbols, as when they appear in the middle 
of complex equations. What is true above all for the mathematician in the 
West is true for almost any field of science or technology in China. 

De Francis concludes that if technical discussions in Chinese are to be written 
alphabetically, it is definitely necessary that the differentiae supplied in tradi- 
tional writing by the shapes of characters be somehow maintained. There can 
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be some lengthening of technical terms (there are established linguistic bases 
for this, not all of them very neat), but it will probably be necessary to cite 
characters—paralleled by alphabetical indication of pronunciation—at least as 
freely as in the West we cite such a term as ius primae noctis. 

The reservation made in our discussion of Chapter 7 is thus adequately taken 
care of by De Francis’s discussion in Chapter 10. 

Because of the traditional confusion of language and writing, many partici- 
pants in the dispute over alphabetization have assumed that writing reform 
implies language reform. Important in this connection is the actual picture of 
spatial differentiation of language in China. Chapter 11, ‘Dialects or languages?’, 
presents the facts: by any sensible way of determining such matters, Chinese 
is not a language with dialects, but a family of several languages, some of them 
surprisinzly far apart. The inevitable implication is that no onE alphabetical 
writing system can possibly serve throughout the country. 

Chapter 14, ‘What kind of script?’, is devoted not to a positive answer, but 
to a clarification of the issues involved. De Francis underscores Karlgren’s 
point that there is no necessary reason to believe that one Romanization will 
serve for all possible purposes, domestic and foreign. He shows that many of 
the arguments between proponents of various ‘different’ systems of alpha- 
betization are picayune rationalizations of personal preferences for one-or an- 
other graphic shape. Finally, he outlines the relative merits and defects, for 
various purposes, of the chief systems so far proposed for Mandarin. 


Much of the above is obvious to the linguist, even if he is not a specialist in 
Chinese. The first three parts of the book show clearly that many of the facts 
have been anything but obvious to those engaged in the battle of alphabetiza- 
tion; De Francis’s clear exposition ought to become a landmark in the long 
debate. 

I have one disagreement that is not, I believe, a mere cavil. This concerns 
De Francis’s discussion of the feasibility of omitting indications of tone. On this 
score I should like to make a counter-proposal, original so far as I know. This is 
to write the Peiping dialect indicating the tones but leaving out the vowels. 
The early Semites did something like this with apparently fair success. 

There are only two vowels in Peiping dialect, low /a/ and mid /e/.‘ Not all 
syllables contain a vowel, and those which do may differ only in where the vowel 
occurs relative to other phonemes. The amount of phonologically possible ambi- 
guity which results from a vowelless writing ranges from none to fivefold. Thus 
if we indicate initial p- (I join De Francis in using Wade Romanization for the 
discussion) and tone 1, there is no ambiguity, since only the syllable pa! can be 
meant. If we indicate ts-/iz- (two Wade writings for the same initial) and tone 4, 
there is threefold ambiguity: tzu‘ (phonemically no vowel), tse*, and ésa‘. Initial 
sh- (retroflex), semivowel wu, and tone 1 produces fivefold ambiguity between 
shu', shou', shao', shuo'!, and shua'. Thus the average amount of phonologically 

4 At least this is a possible phonemicization; see my Peiping phonology, JAOS 67.253-67 
(1947). Hartmann’s three-vowel treatment in Lg. 20.28-42 (1944) gives identical results in 
the present context. 
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possible ambiguity equals almost exactly that produced by a toneless notation, 
since there are four tones and some toneless syllables. 

But we must compare actual ambiguity, not just phonologically possible 
ambiguity. If our second example above were to stand as the written representa- 
tion of a word (rather than as one syllable in a polysyllabic word), there would 
be no actual ambiguity at all, since the only word of any of the three indicated 
shapes is tzu‘ ‘a character, monosyllabic word’. Writing h-, u, and tone 3 theo- 
retically produces fivefold ambiguity, but actually only a homograph for hu’ 
‘to fool, bluff’, hao* ‘OK, good’, and huo* ‘fire—words which keep sufficiently 
different company to preclude any chance of misunderstanding.’ M-, 7, and tone 
3 would subsume four words: ‘grain’, ‘beautiful’, ‘magnesium’ (these two ho- 
mophonous), and ‘to buy’; m-, 7, and tone 4 would put five equally disparate and 
unconfusable words into a single written representation. Note that ‘by this 
system, the really embarrassing homography of maz’ ‘buy’ and mai! ‘sell’, pro- 
duced by toneless writing, is obviated. 

When we test this proposal on the ten words that De Francis uses in Chapter 
9, we find that the amount of homography in the proposed vowelless writing 
with the tones indicated is, at most, about half that which results from tone- 
less writing with the vowels indicated. 

Now if my proposal is ridiculous, then so is that for toneless writing; if the 
latter is worthy of serious consideration, then so is mine. 

There is an accident of history involved here. Suppose that Western languages 
had tones and few vowels, and that Western writing systems were alphabetical 
except for customary omission of vowels. The recurrent suggestion in the debate 
over Chinese alphabetization would then certainly have centered on the feasi- 
bility of omitting vocalic indications. But is not this, as well as the actual acci- 
dent of history which has been involved in the discussion, an absurd basis for 
considering any such proposal? De Francis has failed to ask a key question: 
Why should we want to leave out the indication of tones? If we are going to 
write Chinese alphabetically, why shouldn’t we set out to write in terms of 
Chinese? He would have been led, by this question, to investigate a broader 
matter: in the devising of orthographies, under what conditions is it possible 
and advisable to omit the indication of some of the operative phonological con- 
trasts? So far as possibility is concerned, it can be shown that any established 
omission of some sufficiently small number of those contrasts produces a never- 


5 The statements are based on what is included in Chao and Yang. Figures for homogra- 
phy would be slightly higher if based on a more complete census of spoken Mandarin. 
Relative text frequency is not unimportant, however, so that a small dictionary which 
covers the most frequent lexical items in a language is apt to be as satisfactory for these 
purposes as a larger one which contains a great many rare items. Ambiguity between ten 
items, one of which has nine times the text frequency of the other nine put together, is 
effectively less than that between two items of equal text frequency. The reason is obvious. 
When confronted with a tenfold homograph of the first kind, the reader will guess the most 
probable form first, and will run a nine-tenths chance of being right; when confronted 
with a twofold homograph of the second kind, he will run only a one-half chance of being 
right on the first guess. . 
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theless workable notation, whether the omission is systematic or haphazard.® 
Advisability is another matter, needing experimental evidence not yet at hand. 

I suspect that De Francis was so carried away by his (probably unexpected) 
discovery of the feasibility of omitting tones that the crucial question never 
occurred to him. This is unfortunate; a gratuitous disservice is thereby done to 
De Francis’s non-linguistic audience. 


Books like De Francis’s—and reviews of them—will be easier to write when 
it is realized that the field of science primarily involved is not linguistics, but 
the yet unnamed scientific study of writing and writing systems, and when at 
least some preliminary codification of the latter field has been done. Since the 
logical label for this sister-branch of anthropology, namely ‘graphology’, is 
otherwise occupied, let us follow the students of celestial phenomena in a re- 
moval to the suffix -onomy, and speak of GRAaPHONomY. Like other branches of 
anthropology, graphonomy has a pure and an applied angle; De Francis’s book 
involves both angles, but perhaps primarily the latter. Graphonomy can only 
progress on the basis of sound linguistics, but that is not the only prerequisite, 
as De Francis himself (somewhat negatively) shows us. Despite the critical re- 
marks in this review, De Francis has made a major contribution not only to the 
debate over the alphabetization of Chinese, but also to this newly-labeled though 


not really new field. He deserves our deepest thanks. 
Cuartes F. Hockert, Cornell University 


Cantonese primer. By YurEN Ren Cuao. Pp. vii, 242. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Published for the Harvard-Yenching Institute [by] Harvard University 


Press, 1947. 

Character text for Cantonese primer. By Yurn Ren Cuao. Pp. 112. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Published for the Harvard-Yenching Institute [by] Harvard 
University Press, 1947. 


This work, a. predecessor of Chao’s Mandarin primer,! is organized almost 
exactly like it. The lengthy introduction of 66 pages contains chapters on The 
Chinese language, Pronunciation and romanization, Grammar, The characters, 
and Method of study. The 24 lessons are preceded by what is called Foundation 
work, which gives exercises on initials, finals, and tones. An alphabetical index- 
vocabulary, with special reference to the numbered notes, is appended. 


6 The reader can prove this by experiments like the following: write out (1) a few para- 
graphs of English in phonemic transcription but omitting the contrast between voiced 
and voiceless obstruents; (2) another passage omitting the contrasts of tongue-height in 
vowels, using, say, just the three mid-vowel symbols; (3) a passage representing all stops 
and spirants by the labial and bilabial ones; (4) a passage in ordinary orthography but 
with the five ‘vowel letters’ deleted; (5) a passage in ordinary orthography but with half 
the letters, determined at random by tossing a coin, replaced by dashes. Present an ex- 
perimental subject (one familiar with phonemic notation in the first three cases) with 
these reduced texts; if the passages are not too short, the subject will be able to reconstruct 
the original with practically no errors. 

1Y.R. Chao, Mandarin primer (Cambridge, Mass., 1948). See the review by C. F. Hock- 
ett, Lg. 25.210-5 (1949). 
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For mnemonic convenience in the elementary course in Cantonese, Chao has 
introduced a new system of romanized transcription which is characterized by 
the spelling of tones with letters, as in National Romanization or Gwoyeu 
Romatzyh. As there are two registers in the Cantonese tone system, the upper 
and the lower series are denoted by different initials or by adding additional 
letters, while the even, rising, going, and entering tones in each series are dis- 
tinguished by different finals. Thus, shiu (upper even tone) ‘to burn’ : shio 
(upper rising tone) ‘few, little’ : shiw (upper going tone) ‘youthful’; maaz (lower 
even tone) ‘to bury’ : maae (lower rising tone) ‘to buy’ : maay (lower going 
tone) ‘to sell’. For /p-, t-, k-/, the letters p, ¢, k are used in the upper series, 
and b, d, g in the lower series. The two consonant syllabics [m] and [p] are repre- 
sented as mu and ngu. 

Besides a detailed description of the Cantonese sounds in terms of IPA sym- 
bols, the syllabic types are simplified to a certain extent by writing, for in- 
stance, /-ek, -eng/ and /-ok, -ong/ instead of /-ik, -ing/ and /-uk, -ung/, which 
are usually given in other systems of Cantonese romanization. In order to 
facilitate comparison of Cantonese with Mandarin or any of the Four District 
(Seyiap) group, the author keeps a distinction between the ¢z-series and the 
c-series, although the distinction is not necessary from a descriptive viewpoint, 
since the two series are not distinguished in the city of Canton. The phoneme 
/u/ has allophones [u:] and ly:], depending upon the initial, and the phoneme 
/o/ has allophones [o] and [e], depending upon the ending. Syllabics with 
labial initials never take /-m/ or /-p/ as their endings; thus, Ancient Chi- 
nese *pji”np* ‘law’, of which the -p is still kept in Hakka and Swatow, has 
become faat [fa:t] in Cantonese; Ancient Chinese *p’jjam* ‘rank’ (Korean- 
Chinese p’eim, Annamese-Chinese fam) has become panx [pan] in Canton- 
ese. In the upper series there are two entering tones, distinguished by the length 
of the vowel: high short vowel and low‘ long vowel. Exceptions to the rule 
which governs the relationship of tonal pitch and tonal length are indicated 
by doubling the final consonant, as in chekk ‘red’ and pekk® ‘wall’, which both 
have short vowels and low or middle pitch. 

As a descriptive work this book is a great contribution to the study of the 
modern Cantonese dialect. It is a faithful record of the so-called Standard Can- 
tonese, the Shaagzeang-wah** or dialect of the city of Canton. In pronunciation 
Chao no longer follows the speech of suburban Saikwaan, which was once thought 
to be fairly elegant; and he attempts to give the colloquial pronunciation rather 
than the literary. Thus, the omission of apical [i], the distinction between [n-] and 
{l-], and the use of |n-] are retained, while on the other hand certain normaliza- 
tions adopted by writers on Cantonese like Ernest John Eitel or S. Wells Wil- 
liams—e.g. the distinction between the-two series kom ‘sweet’ and kam ‘gold’ 


2 See Bernhard Karlgren, Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise 862 (1915-26). 

3 Karlgren 763. 

4 Actually a mid level tone. 

5 A similar device, the doubling of vowels to obviate the writing of tones, is used by 
advocates of Latinxua or Sin Wenz. 

* The asterisk is a sign of the long rising tone, one of the two ‘changed tones’. 
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(both written and pronounced kam’), and the use of p27 ‘to give’ for pet and of fi 
‘to fly’ for fei—are ignored. The perfective suffix -hiu, which has been abun- 
dantly used in many other books,’ has completely given way to the prevail- 
ing -coz. 

The book covers all the distinctive features of the dialect. Tones, tone sandhi, 
‘changed tones’, and juncture’ are admirably treated. What is most significant 
is that stress does not constitute an essential feature of the dialect. Grammati- 
cally, perhaps, this is the first book ever printed which attempts to analyse the 
dialect in detail.!° The measures, for instance (which are called here auxiliary 
nouns, abbreviated AN), are grouped in as many as five different subclasses. 
One of the few features of Cantonese grammar which do not apply to other 
dialects is that when reference is made to something already mentioned, an AN 
without any prefixed demonstrative can be used, as in ceak zun ‘the boat’. 
Chao goes so far as to set up a special class for lai ‘do it’, a substitute which he 
calls ‘a pro-verb, i.e., a general verb referring to an action or event previously 
mentioned’ (143). The use of yao ... moo as an auxiliary verb in Ghoe noaybow 
yao zaw sheung moo ah? ‘Did his internal parts receive injury?’ would certainly 
interest those who know something about other dialects, such as Mandarin. 

The treatment of grammar, however, is simpler here than that in the Manda- 
rin primer. Place words, time words, and types of verbs are ignored. From the 
term ‘quality words’ used in the book it is apparent that the author was un- 
certain at first whether it would not be better to have a new term, and only 
later decided to take the more important function as the criterion of the parts 
of speech; hence quality verbs.!* Under the class AN, the author gives a sub- 
class ‘AN for verbs, that is, objects of verbs which, together with a preceding 
demonstrative or numeral, express the number of times an action is performed’, 
as in fann iat-kaaw ‘sleep a nap, have a nap’ (84). It seems to me that the 
term ‘objects’ is not justified by the function of the class, though it may be 
primarily associated with the verb. For instance, in utterances like Jat-kaaw tou 
moo fann-kwoh ‘not even a nap was had’, or Jat-kaaw dzaw kaw lhoh ‘a nap is 
enough’, the word kaaw is neither in the object position in the former case nor 
connected with the primary meaning of the verb in the latter; it would be 
better to call it AN for action.” 

7 The distinction between /om, op/ and /am, ap/ is retained in the T’aishan dialects 
of the Four District group. Thus, Cant. kom : T’aishan kam; Cant. kam : T’aishan kem; 
Cant. kop ‘frog’ : T’aishan kap; Cant. kap ‘urgent’ : T’aishan kep. 

8 For instance The New Testament in Cantonese (Shanghai, 1926); H. R. Wells and 
Fung Iu Ting, Key to Cantonese (Hong Kong, 1930). 

® In his Mandarin primer Chao has no discussion of juncture, perhaps because it is not 
a characteristic feature of any one Chinese dialect. 

10 Chao’s analysis of Chinese grammar is the most detailed treatment in English that 
I know of. The patterns that he has worked out would prevent such a mistake as the one 
in 7'sdi ché-ke fangtzu méiyu jén ‘There is nobody in this room’, cited in B. Karlgren, A 
Mandarin phonetic reader 23-4 (Stockholm, 1918). 

11 All references are to pages in the primer. 

12 See Mandarin primer 48. 

18 Wang Li, Chungkuo yiifa lilun, or, Principles of Chinese grammar 129-30 (Shanghai, 


1947). 
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The system of orghography used in this book, representing tones by letters, 
has the advantage, to be sure, of giving each form an individuality," but it does 
not seem to have sufficient flexibility. Because all entering tones end in /-p, 
-t, -k/ and the upper and lower series are marked off in most forms by initials, 
the reviewer believes that the language could be clearly represented by the 
use of diacritical marks, with the help of artificial signs like those adopted in 
the morphemes chekk, pekk, ehh, etc. (doubling of the final consonant). After 
all, what is most significant in language or language learning is utterances, and 
it is doubtful whether the learner should spend so much time memorizing rules 
before he begins to tackle the text.!® In my opinion, orthography should be kept 
as close as possible to the phonemic level. In Chao’s system one often fails to 
see the phonemic distribution because of the tone letters. Of course it is not 
obvious, a priori, which system is more effective pedagogically; this involves 
a great many practical matters which are beyond our control. 

Since the letter a is used in the system of orthography to indicate length, the 
whole romanized text seems to be dominated by this sign. In Lesson 1, for 
instance, if my calculation is correct, u occurs 33 times, o 79, e 105, 7 8, and a 123. 
Perhaps it would result in a better-looking text and at the same time would 
not too much reduce the individuality of the forms if we were to use ee [e:] 
and oo [9:] instead of ea [e:] and oa [o:] in all positions except when final, in 
which case e [e:] and o [9:] should be maintained. Since ee [ei] (rising tone of e2) 
and oo [ou] (rising tone of ow) stand in open syllables, they would not cause any 
confusion in pronunciation once their phonetic values were defined. Similarly, 
the diacritical marks which are used in denoting ‘changed tones’, though it may 
be easier to identify them, could be replaced by letters, for instance by -r and -z. 

The text material is as useful as it is interesting, although for the most part 
it is related to the way of life of all China, not only of Canton. The lessons are 
on the whole well graded and carefully arranged, except for Lesson 6, which 
introduces a considerably larger number of new words than any other. What 
strikes me most is the author’s skilful use of repetition—a technique which I 
consider essential in a language primer. In Lesson 1, for instance, no one would 
overlook Jatkoh, leugkoh, saamkoh, seykoh—iat, yih, saam, sey—seykoh! (83) 
‘one, two, three, four—1l, 2, 3, 4—four!’ Apart from the stories and practical 
pieces, there are also passages dealing with modern Chinese geography, classical 
education, and the vernacular literature movement, all of which have uni- 
versal interest. And the author’s humor, one of the characteristics of all his 
work, is revealed in almost every line. 

While Chao mostly follows the traditional path in his treatment of the forma- 
tion of characters, he gives a fuller account of the development of the phonetic 
compounds which form the majority of the Chinese characters now in use. What 
interests the linguist is that Chao singles out the term ‘logograph”* for the Chi- 


14 Cantonese has about 1800 individual forms, i.e. phonetically different syllables (if 
tones are counted). 

185 See Hockett’s review of the Mandarin primer, Lg. 25.213. 

16 Peter S. Du Ponceau, A dissertation on the nature and character of the Chinese system 
of writing 110 (Philadelphia, 1838); Leonard Bloomfield, Language 285-6 (New York, 
1933). 
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nese writing, which seems to describe the Chinese graphs more accurately than 
the term ‘ideograph’ still used by most writers on Chinese culture and lan- 
guage.” It may be well again to quote: ‘... the written characters have become 
so intimately associated with the words of the language that they have lost their 
functions as pictographs and ideographs in their own right and become conven- 
tionalized visual representatives of spoken words, or “logographs’’. They are no 
longer direct symbols of ideas, but only symbols of ideasin so far as the spoken 
words they represent are symbols of ideas’ (46-7). 

The character text is all in the written style. As the author says, however, 
‘it is essential to know both the printed and written styles, since radical indexes 
are based on the printed style’ (54). Moreover, since most of the Chinese mate- 
rial now available is in printed characters and since no dictionary of Cantonese 
has ever been published in written characters, it might have been more service- 
able to give several specimens in printed characters. 

For linguists concerned with Chinese, who have long wished for a descriptive 
grammar of Cantonese to aid them in their historical and comparative studies 
of the language, Chao’s Cantonese primer is an ideal work. 

T’une Yiu, Princeton University 


Zur Tonitat nordchinesischer Mundarten. By Franz Grier SVD. (Studia 
Instituti Anthropos, Vol. 2; published with the support of the Viking Fund.) 
Pp. xx, 184, with 53 plates and 16 maps. Wien-Médling: Verlag der Missions- 
druckerei St. Gabriel, 1950. 


This study, the result of seventeen years of residence in North China, gives 
us an extensive picture of the tones and their distribution, particularly in Hopei 
and Shantung. The author informs us that he was not able to visit all the locali- 
ties in this region to collect firsthand material, so that many lacunae remain 
to be filled; but the data that he gathered enable him to draw maps showing 
clearly and significantly the distribution of tones in the various dialects. He 
believes (161-2) that if similar maps are made for the distribution of conso- 
nants, vowels, lexical items, and so on, we may get a considerable amount of 
information about the cultural and ethnic development of North China. 

The main results of Father Giet’s work are presented in Part III (81-184). 
Here the author describes his method of collecting the data, makes a detailed 
comparison of the tones in twelve dialects (both as heard by his ear and as cal- 
culated from kymograph recordings), presents on seven maps the tonal char- 
acteristics of hundreds of localities which he studied during his long stay in 
China, and offers a number of interesting conclusions. He believes that his work 
is the first to map the geographical distribution of tones; evidently circum- 
stances prevented him from seeing the Report on a survey of the dialects of 
Hupeh by Chao Yuen-Ren, Ting Sheng-Shu, Yang Shi-Feng, Wu Tsung-Chi, 
and Tung T’ung-Ho, of the Institute of History and Philology of Academia 
Sinica (2 vols.; Shanghai, 1948), where the distribution of tones in sixty-four 
dialects are given on seven maps. 


17 The term ‘idiogram’ is used by John De Francis throughout his book Nationalism 
and language reform in China (Princeton, 1950). 
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Part I of the present work (1-23) contains some generalities about ‘Tonitat’ 
and tone languages, for which the author accepts the definition by Pike (10). 
After showing the fundamental differences between melody in music and speech 
melody, Father Giet uses the word ‘Sprechmelos’, apparently as an equivalent 
of ‘intonation’, but sometimes also to include all pitch phenomena in language. 
He limits the scope of his study to ‘Wortmelos’ or ‘Silbenmelos’, the ‘Sprech- 
melos’ of single words or syllables, defined as an independent word-forming 
element of the language, lexical or grammatical. The tone phonemes or ‘tonemes’ 
are then the ‘Erscheinungsformen’ of this ‘Sprechmelos’. By ‘Tonitit’ the au- 
thor means the tonal characteristics of the tonemes and the tonemic equip- 
ment of the language (7). He suggests that tonemes are relatively stable in a 
historical sense (9); but it seems to the reviewer doubtful that these are less 
subject to change than other phonemes. We have very little evidence for the 
quality of tones in earlier stages of Chinese, so that it is difficult to settle this 
question one way or the other. At any rate, Father Giet agrees with Y. R. Chao 
that the greatest and most striking difference among the dialects of North China 
is a tonal one (169). 

Part II (26-79) begins with a discussion of the tones and their development in 
the Indo-Chinese languages: Tibetan, Tai, and (in some detail) Chinese. Using 
as his basis the data given in Karlgren’s Etude sur la phonologie chinoise (Chinese 
ed., transl. by Y. R. Chao, C. P. Lo, and F. K. Li; Shanghai, 1948), the author 
offers a clear picture of tonal development in some of the main dialect groups, 
such as Canton, Shanghai, Swatow, Fuchow, Hakka, Nanking, Hankow, and 
Peiping. There follows a sample of his study of the Shantung dialects. In Table 1 
the author shows on a single page the distribution of consonants, vowels, and 
tones, and the number of possible syllables, with and without tonal differences, 
in any one dialect. Similar tables have been constructed, with different arrange- 
ments, by Chinese phonologists from very early times; they still seem to be the 
best device for a concise statement of the distribution of various linguistic fea- 
tures, at least for those of the accented syllable. Father Giet’s table does not take 
account of monosyllabic forms due to the contraction of a syllable with the 
suffix -r; if such syllables were included, the number of possible syllables for 
one dialect would be considerably increased. Useful and concise as such tables 
are, Father Giet does not give any for the dialects which he discusses in this 
book, since he is here limited to a study of tones. 

The Shantung dialects, according to the author, show uniformly four tones. 
This statement evidently refers only to stressed syllables pronounced in isolation. 
As a sample, he gives a thorough analysis of tone alternations in one dialect. 
Although the alternation is conditioned by the following syllable, stressed or 
unstressed, he clearly shows that two types of alternation may occur when a 
stressless syllable follows (66, 68; Tables 2 and 3), often giving rise to new tones. 

In certain areas in Hopei and in Shantung the author noticed a double de- 
velopment of the tone ch’ii, which, when followed by a stressless syllable, appears 
in two forms, generally according to whether the syllable had a voiced or a voice- 
less initial in Ancient Chinese (54-5). He asks himself how speakers can dis- 
tinguish this double development in view of the fact that the tone is always the 
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same when pronounced in isolation; and he explains this ability as due to some 
sort of ‘Spracherinnerung’ (of the old distinction between voiced and voiceless 
initials?). It seems more reasonable to suppose that these dialects have two 
tones which are merged in one under special conditions—namely in isolation. 
The situation is quite parallel to that of final voiceless stops in German, which 
show up as either voiced or voiceless when a vowel is suffixed. 

Part III deals with the comparison of the tones in twelve dialects, supported by 
kymograph tracings (102-60). Father Giet tells us that it was only during the 
last year of his stay in Peiping that he was able to use a kymograph, and that he 
therefore had to make a selection of dialects from different regions of study. On 
the whole the kymographic material bears out the recordings that he made by 
ear; we should be grateful to him for taking the trouble to make these recordings, 
since they greatly enhance the value of his work. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the series of maps showing the 
distribution of tones, and the author’s comments on them.! There are separate 
maps for each of the four tone categories (yin p’ing, yang p’ing, shang, ch’ii), 
and two more for the double development of ch’ii. There are also maps showing 
the various courses which the perpetually shifting Yellow River has taken in the 
past, the main lines of communication and transportation, the canals, the ad- 
ministrative boundaries of the several prefectures, and other information con- 
cerning the factors involved in the distribution of the tones. The author shows, 
for instance, that the level tone-form of the yin p’ing category, which spreads 
from the North with Peiping as the center southwestward to Honan, is inter- 
rupted in three regions by the falling tone-form coming as an invader along the 
three main lines of communication from Shansi in the west. From Southwest 
Shantung northward to Tientsin lies the area of the rising tone-form, which 
according to Father Giet occupies almost exactly the site of the ancient Yen 
state. The explanation of such distributions is certainly very interesting. It is 
worth noting that the boundaries of the other tone categories, in the usual manner 
of different isoglosses, do not show the same distribution. 

Father Giet’s study is a solid and careful piece of work in the domain of lin- 
guistic geography. The reviewer pays tribute to him for this valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the tones and their distribution in the dialects of North 


China. 
Fano-Kvet Li, University of Washington 


A grammar of formal written Japanese. By W. P. Lenmann and Lioyp 
Faust; with a supplement: Kokuji, by R. P. Alexander. (Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute Studies, Vol. 5.) Pp. x, 153, 31, offset. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. 


This book, according to its authors (vii), is a ‘practical description of one of 
the styles of modern Japanese ... based on a large number of official documents 


1 Unfortunately the maps have had to be greatly reduced in size for printing. As a result, 
it is impossible to tell from the tone curves drawn on the maps whether a given tone is 
high, mid, or low level, high or low rising, or something else. In this way certain real dif- 
ferences in the tonal characteristics of the dialects are obscured. 
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and communications.’ As the authors say (1), ‘Before the occupation FWS 
[formal written style] was used in technical works, many dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias, essays, some newspaper editorials and magazine articles, government 
documents such as Imperial rescripts, and notices of all kinds.’ 

The formal written style is characterized in the introduction (1-2) as differing 
from the colloquial in the following respects: syntactically by long and compli- 
cated sentences and by the ‘frequent omission of postpositions ... such as ga 
and o’; in vocabulary by ‘a preponderance of words borrowed from Chinese’; 
and morphologically by the use of the more complex classical system of inflec- 
tions, of ‘compound postpositions in place of simple postpositions such as nz otte 
for de or ni’, and of ‘other classical forms such as tkanaru for donna! “what kind 
of,” and zkani for dé “how” ’. 

Those brought up in a more rigorous school of linguistics will quickly discover 
hints in this characterization to show that the formal written style is not treated 
as a self-contained system, but rather from the point of view of the colloquial: 
‘omission’, ‘in place of’, and ‘for’. The term ‘compound postposition’ for ni ozte 
would never occur to anyone unfamiliar with the colloquial. The authors state 
(81) that ozte is the gerund of the verb oku.? Indeed they define compound post- 
positions (81) as ‘phrases made up of a simple postposition and a verb form’. 
But in the section on postpositions they describe, under ni (73-4), the construc- 
tions noun plus ni, verb plus nz; and in the discussion of verb forms they give the 
uses of the gerund (57-8). The juxtaposition of the constructions adds no new 
meaning: nothing is left over that needs further description. Nz ote and the 
other so-called compound postpositions are false sequences arrived at by ignoring 
the immediate constituents of the construction and combining the nz with the 
following gerund, in a way that completely obscures the structure of the sen- 
tence.* On the morphological level, as evidenced by the transcription, the authors 
treat ikanaru and ikani as units, in spite of recognizing and even listing in Ap- 
pendix I (135) such nouns as ika that appear both before the verb naru and the 
postposition 77.4 

Both the preface (vii) and. Chapter 3 (12) make it clear that the user of the 
book is assumed to have a knowledge of the colloquial. But the volume cannot 


1 The transcription here follows the modified Nipponsiki system used in the grammar 
(but not in the supplement, which appears to use the older Hepburn system). Since the book 
was printed by offset from typed copy, all the macrons had to be inserted by hand—with 
the inevitable omission of several dozen. 

? The meaning of oku is not explicitly given, but we may infer that it is to be equated 
with the colloquial verb of the same shape meaning ‘puts, places’. No attempt is made 
to bridge the semantic gap between its literal use and that of the phrase ni ozte, which is 
glossed (83-4) as ‘1. In, at; 2. By, by means of, through, etc.’ One wonders whether the 
authors would accept a parallel analysis for the literal use of oite, e.g. in hako no naka ni 
oite ‘putting [it] in [a] box’. 

3 In the overall pattern of constructions, a postposition (or particle) is linked to what 
precedes, not to what follows. The problem of course is to find the immediate constituents 
of the sentence and its parts. The most recent answer, for the colloquial, is given by Eleanor 
Harz Jorden, The syntax of colloquial Japanese (Yale diss. 1949). 

‘ Ika itself does not appear in the list; nor is the rather vague category ‘other classical 
forms’ mentioned again. 
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be recommended for novices in the formal written style. The most striking 
departure from the colloquial lies in the inflectional system.® The brief chapter on 
inflection defines a few terms (e.g. base, stem, tense, mood) and then plunges 
at what would seem to a beginner breakneck speed into the traditional display 
of verb classes, irregular verbs, stems, and forms, with a bewildering welter of 
names and terms. The uses of the forms described are not explained unfil 
Chapter 5. 

This ‘practical description’ will be most useful to those who have already fought 
their way to some acquaintance with the formal written style and are faced 
with the problem of translation. As a translator’s deskbook it will be welcomed 
by many. It has brought together in a single volume—in English and with per- 
tinent examples—a wealth of information that has lain scattered in half a dozen 
grammars and as many dictionaries. It deals with modern material without em- 
bedding the information in a matrix of older usages and historical commentary. 
The pages bristle with tables, charts, and check lists, ranging from a table of the 
syllables in Japanese® to the forms of the verb séré ‘is’, which is used only in the 
now rare epistolary style. There is a sketch of the Japanese forms of borrowed 
English words; there is a supplement on kokuji (characters invented in Japan 
and not used in China). And there is an index which contains all the Japanese 
words whose uses are described in the volume. 

In addition to this useful apparatus, the book indicates also the relative fre- 
quency of forms both in the formal written style itself and as compared to the 
colloquial. Where forms and constructions differ, it often cites the colloquial 
equivalent. And there are all kinds of handy hints as to the best English transla- 
tion. The description is, as it were, suspended between two known frames of 
reference: colloquial Japanese and English, and anyone faced with the problem 
of translation will find the volume a great timesaver. 

The double orientation, however, has its drawbacks. Almost no literal trans- 
lations are given, and a polished English rendering or a comparison with a quite 
different construction in colloquial Japanese often tends to obscure facts that 
would have emerged if the formal written style had been treated as a self-con- 
tained system, an entity to be described for its own sake. 

In the discussion of the uses of the attributive form of the verb (51) we read: 


When used before nouns, the attributive form may have as subject the word it modifies, 
e.g., kisy6 suru daihydsya ‘the representatives who are negotiating’ or ‘the negotiating 
representatives.’ It may have as object the word it modifies, e.g., hassd sitaru syokuryéhin 
‘the provisions that we sent.’ 


The hair-raising statement that a word may be the subject or object of a word 
that modifies it (shown neither in the English translation nor in the Japanese 


5 In their comparison of inflections in the colloquial and the formal written sty!e (29- 
30), the authors point out only rypss of difference; their examples are far from exhaustive. 

6 A syllable is defined (4) as ‘any element which may receive pitch accent’. This fails 
to account for syllables that are wholly voiceless; note that nikki ‘diary’ has just as many 
Japanese syllables as kotoba ‘word’ (ni-k-ki, ko-to-ba). For a more satisfactory definition 
of the Japanese syllable see Bernard Bloch, Studies in colloquial Japanese (SCJ) IV, Pho- 
nemics, Lg. 26.90-3, 117-9 (1950). 
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original) is the result of a kind of double-standard colloquial orientation. If we 
take the two expressions and change the construction so as to make whole col- 
loquial: sentences, the particles that must be used show that one verb is 
intransitive and the other transitive: Dathydsya wa kdsydsuru “The representa- 
tives are negotiating’; Syokurydhin o hassdsita ‘[We] have sent the goods’.’ The 
description ignores the fact that an exactly parallel construction exists in the 
colloquial. (The first of the two quoted expressions would be identical in the 
colloquial; the second would be changed only by the use of the colloquial past 
sita for sitaru: hassdsita syokurydhin ‘the sent goods’ or ‘the goods that [we] 
sent’.) The discussion brings in extra information not shown by the examples 
(the fact that either a transitive or an intransitive verb may appear in this 
construction), obscures the parallelism of the two expressions in the formal 
written style, and fails to mention the similar colloquial construction. 
In the discussion of the use of the tenseless forms (57) we find: 


Suzuki wa kityé si syatyd to kydgi subesi ‘Suzuki is to return to Japan to confer with 
the president of the company.’ A purpose relationship seems clearly indicated ... Likewise 
the causal relationship between the following clauses is clear: Katé wa sakuzitu nyiin si 

_konniti no kaidan ni sanka siezariki ‘Kato was unable to attend today’s conference be- 
cause he entered the hospital yesterday.’ 


This time the orientation is English. The Japanese sentences are perfectly par- 
allel. Each consists of a non-final clause ending in the indefinite form (si) and a 
final clause from whose inflected form the tenseless indefinite takes its tense for 
purposes of English translation. Cause and purpose can be indicated in Japanese, 
but these sentences do not illustrate how. To give a more literal gloss: ‘Suzuki 
[is to] return to Japan and is to confer with the company president; Kato enter[ed] 
the hospital yesterday and was unable to attend today’s conference.’ Cause and 
purpose do not appear in the Japanese but are read into the situations by the 
English speaker, who is accustomed to expressing such relations. 

Since the authors do not always make clear which reference they are using, 
the reader who is not on his guard may occasionally be baffled by the switch from 
frame to frame. For example (81): ‘Compound postpositions in the indefinite 
or te-form always make adverbial phrases.’ As shown above, ‘compound post- 
position’ (simple postposition plus a verb form) is a term linked to the colloquial 
framework. ‘Adverbial phrases’ uses the reference frame of English. To illustrate 
from the list of compound postpositions: ni mukai and ni mukatte (83) are glossed 
as meaning ‘against, towards; to, facing’. The verb mukau, from which the in- 
definite (mukat) and the gerund (mukatte) are formed, means ‘faces, confronts, 
turns (toward), goes (to)’. The examples given are: Hoppé ni mukatte zensin sert 
‘They advanced northward’, lit. ‘Turning toward the north, [they] advanced’; 
Zenkoku ni mukatte sengen seri ‘He made a proclamation to the whole country’, 
lit. ‘Turning to the whole country, [he] made a proclamation’. Under ni, how- 
ever, we find the gloss (73) ‘in, at, on (point of arrival of an action, actual or 


7 The particle wa follows a noun denoting the topic of the sentence; o follows a noun 
denoting the object of the verb. 
' 8In other words, these are simply examples of the very common clausal modifier (a 
modifier in the form of a finite clause); see Bloch, SCJ II, Syntax, Lg. 22.255 ff. (1946). 
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figurative)’ and the example Nagoya ni tdtyaku su ‘He is arriving at Nagoya’. 
The overlapping of the analyses is obvious. In the examples—1. arriving Nagoya 
ni, 2. turning hoppé nt, and 3. turning zenkoku ni—if anything is to be interpreted 
as adverbial, it is the construction of noun plus ni, regardless of the form of the 
following verb of motion, and not nz plus the indefinite or the gerund. 

Another example of the insidious results of English orientation appears in the 
glosses of the compound postposition ni taisi(te) (85): ‘1. To, towards, against, 
for; 2. In reference to, as regards; 3. In contrast to, as against, per’. It is difficult 
to understand how such a wide variety of correspondences—some of them seem- 
ingly contradictory—is possible for a single phrase, unless it is made clear that the 
basic meaning of tazsw is ‘is (literally placed or figuratively considered) in relation 
(to an entity)’; the entity is indicated by a preceding noun plus nz. It then be- 
comes easy to see the constant element of meaning in phrases with the appropriate 
form of taisu:° ‘a room FACING a hill’, ‘attitude TowaRD Japan’, ‘duty To one’s 
parents’, ‘do something ror somebody’, ‘do right By him’, ‘a protest AGAINST @ 
decision’, ‘a death rate of eight per thousand’. This obscuring of the basic mean- 
ing in a forest of glosses, however, is not a sin original with the authors; they 
are merely following in the well-known path of all existing Japanese—English 
dictionaries. 

These shortcomings are all the more disappointing because it is evident that 
the authors are not unacquainted with more rigorous methods of handling lin- 
guistic material. They have, for example, set up and attempted to define in ob- 
jective terms four classes of words for the formal written style (12-3): nouns, 
verbs, particles, and adverbs. But somehow they have failed to follow through. 

The definition of a noun (12) reads: ‘Many uninflected words belong to this 
class; any uninflected word that may directly precede such postpositions as ga, 
0, yori or any form of the copula is a noun.’ This sounds like a good operational 
definition of a noun until one discovers (1) that the copula does not exist in the 
formal written style and is not even listed by the authors among their categories,” 
(2) that the use of ga after a noun is described (70) as rare, and (3) that no dis- 
tinction is made here among the various different uses of yori, not all of which 
can possibly be intended to apply in this definition. (Yori is defined in the list of 
-postpositions [81] as ‘1. From; 2. From, due to, owing to; 3. Indicates com- 
parison’.) 

The section that defines the verb (12) states: ‘All inflected words belong to 
this group. Unlike many linguists we do not set up two groups, verbs and ad- 
jectives, but rather two classes of verbs ... the two sub-classes overlap entirely 
when inflected.’ One might at first glance take the last clause to be merely a care- 
lessly stated generalization, perhaps to be expanded as follows: most of the 
inflectional endings of the adjective serve also as inflectional endings of the verb, 
but not conversely. (See the blanks in the table of primary inflection, 39.) But 


® Since the authors give only four illustrations of ni taisi(te), the following glosses are 
modeled on those found s.v. taisuru in Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English dictionary 
(American ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1942). 

10 For a definition of the copula in colloquial Japanese see Bloch, SCJ I, Inflection, 
JAOS 66.108 (1946), and SCJ II, Lg. 22.212-3. 
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the authors make it quite clear that this is not what they mean by overlapping. 
They continue: ‘To verbs ending in si [i.e. adjectives] are added inflections ending 
in wu [i.e. characteristic verbal inflections]: takakarasimu “heighten” from takast 
“be high”; and to verbs ending in wu are added inflections in s7: toritasi “want 
to take” from toru ‘take’. Because of this overlapping of inflection we class to- 
gether all inflected words.’ 

The easy statement that u inflections are added to verbs ending in s7, and vice 
versa, overlooks the fact that in the first case the verb formant -simw (causative) 
is added to the adjective stem takakara- (not to the form takasz), while in the 
second the adjective formant -tasi (desiderative) is added to the verb stem tori- 
(not to the form toru). The whole argument, in fact, comes only to this: that 
since certain verbs are derived from adjectives and certain adjectives are derived 
from verbs, the two classes are the same. If such an argument were valid, a 
word like tebayasi ‘is quick, nimble’, a compound of the noun ée ‘hand’ and the 
adjective (or si-verb) hayasi ‘is quick’, should prove that nouns are verbs too. 
The common inflections, though tacitly assumed to exist, are nowhere explicitly 
mentioned in the definition. The two kinds of inflected forms are lumped to- 
gether, it appears, only because each kind can be derived from the other." 

The presentation of inflected forms in Chapter 4 is entirely traditional, throw- 
ing no new light on the morphological structure of the language. The reviewer 
has already criticized the shortcomings of the traditional analysis in another 
place.” To summarize briefly: the peculiar limitations of the Japanese syllabary 
hamper the free division of forms; a stem system that sets up stems with identical 
final elements for all classes of verbs is inefficient; interpretation in modern terms 
reveals an embarrassing number of zero morphs; the number of irregular verbs 
is as great as the number of regular ones; similar forms are dissimilarly analyzed; 
two forms (one or both inflected) in close syntactic association are sometimes but 
not always treated as morphological units; and the discussion of inflection in- 
cludes features that belong to word formation. 

Particles are defined (12-3) as the class of words ‘whose primary function is 
to indicate relationships between other words: noun and noun, noun and verb, 
verb and verb, or entire clause and clause.’ This generously defined class (dis- 
cussed 68 ff.) includes both postpositions and conjunctions, the former subdivided 
on historical grounds into postpositions originating from nouns, compound post- 
positions originating from verbal phrases, and simple postpositions whose history 
is not mentioned. It is not clear how this ‘functional’ (non-formal) definition 
rules out nonfinal verb forms in the indefinite or ¢e-form, which are not listed in 
the table of compound postpositions, not to mention such nonfinal inflected forms 
as the concessive (‘it may be translated “although ...”’, 56), whose function is 
equally to indicate a relation between clause and clause. 

Adverbs are defined (13) as consisting of ‘a small number of words which 
are used to modify some other word, either a modifier or a verb; adverbs never 


11 Tn English, the adjective manly is derived from the noun man, and the noun goodness 
from the adjective good; but no one would argue that for this reason there is no difference 
in English between adjectives and nouns. 

12 Inflections of modern literary Japanese 9 ff. (Language Diss. No. 46, 1950). 
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stand directly before forms of the copula, nor do they undergo inflection.’ This 
is the most nearly successful definition of the series—except for the appeal to the 
non-existent category ‘copula’ and the fact that one might question whether the 
Japanese adverb always modifies another word. The chapter on adverbs (99 ff.), 
however; like the chapter on particles, fails to make a clear distinction between a 
word category and a construction; it refers to constructions of noun plus particle, 
si-verbs in the indefinite form, and ‘particles, as well as listing ‘indefinite or te- 
forms of certain verbs [that] have come to be used almost solely as adverbs’ (100). 
Failure to organize the material into discrete levels for discussion results in 
anticipation and repetition; by the time the authors have arrived at the chapter 
on syntax (102) they are forced, short of wholesale recapitulation, to fall back on 
cross references to other parts of the volume and on items that are somewhat 
surprising in such a chapter. A few scattered clues give the order of morphemes 
in a sentence. Sentence patterns are described as narrative and equational, and a 
typical example of each is analyzed. The equational sentence is identified by the 
presence of the copula, which, as already noted, does not occur in the formal 
written style. The section on modifiers consists largely of references to other parts 
of the book. A section on quotations lists typical phrases used to introduce or 
close a quotation, but does not analyze them. Also included in this chapter are 
a long discussion of how the subject of a sentence is determined,!® some stereo- 
typed polite expressions, and a description of the use of borrowings from English. 
To the reviewer, who turned hopefully first to the chapter on syntax, this 
proved the most disappointing section of the book. It is full of tantalizing bits 
and pieces but provides no overall perspective. The syntax of the formal written 
style is a challenging problem that still cries for a thoroughgoing, exhaustive, an 
rigorous treatment. 
ELIzABETH F. GARDNER, Yale University 


13 The attributive use of inflected forms is first discussed on p. 17, compared with the 
predicative use on p. 29, compared again in almost the same words on p. 50, and barely 
mentioned in the chapter on syntax. 

‘44 Thus, ‘Words, phrases, or clauses modifying other words must precede the words 
modified’ (110)—though why the word ‘must’ in a descriptive treatment? On p. 101 there 
is the unfortunate statement, ‘All verb forms must stand at the end of sentences ...’ This 
means, perhaps, that all normal sentences end with a verb (which may be followed by a 
limited number of particles), though of course many verbs occur internally in the sentence 
as well. 

15 ‘The troublesome feature about subjects in Japanese is that so frequently they are 
not expressed at all, or, more correctly, they are nonexistent ... The Japanese writer prefers 
subtlety in this respect to the obvious method of using personal pronouns’ (106). Here 
space and ingenuity are wasted on another nonexistent category—nonexistent even ac- 
cording to the authors’ own description. (One might ask whether speakers of English are 
constitutionally lacking in subtlety because they never even mention that it’s raining 
without using a personal pronoun.) 
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Rosert JAMES MENNER, Sterling Professor of English in Yale University 
and a Foundation Member of the Linguistic Society, died on April 4, 1951, 
at the age of fifty-nine. His death cuts short a career of exceptional distinction. 

Menner was born on January 30, 1892, at Honesdale, Pa. He never gave up 
his ties with his native state, spending his summers there to the end of his 
life; but his name will always be linked with Yale University, where he got his 
academic training and did nearly all his professional work. He made such a 
good record as a Yale undergraduate that immediately upon receiving his A.B. 
degree in 1913 he was called to the University of Manitoba as lecturer in Eng- 
lish, a post which he held for two years. He then returned to Yale, entered the 
graduate school, and won his Ph.D. in English in 1918. His master at Yale was 
Albert S. Cook, one of the founders of Anglistic scholarship in America and 
famed the world over for an erudition both exact and humane. From Cook young 
Menner learned the fundamentals of two disciplines: philology and linguistics. 
With him as with his master these went hand in hand, though for both philology 
held first place. Menner’s doctoral dissertation took the form of an edition of 
the famous Middle English poem Purity. The edition was duly published in 1920 
and won general recognition at once as a piece of work of permanent value. 
Though done by a beginner, it compared favorably with the edition of the same 
poem got out the following year by that veteran editor of early English texts, 
Sir Israel Gollancz. A new star had risen in the academic skies. 

But Menner was not to be left to pursue his studies in peace and quiet. He 
had hardly won his doctorate when he enlisted in the U. S. Army, joining an 
artillery regiment and seeing service overseas with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in 1918. His military service did serious damage to his health, and in his 
weakened state he fell victim to tuberculosis, a disease which was to plague him 
the rest of his life. His repeated attacks of illness would have wrecked the career 
of a lesser man, but they did not keep Menner from reaching the top of his 
profession, though they reduced the quantity of his scholarly output. Indeed, 
he made his stays in the sanatorium serve the purposes of linguistic science: 
notebook in hand, he lay in bed listening to the talk of his wardmates and re- 
cording all they said that struck him as linguistically interesting. Out of these 
notes grew a series of valuable papers, published in American Speech and else- 
where, studies that throw light on important features of colloquial English.? 

Menner’s interest in current speech goes back to his undergraduate days, and 
he kept up his study of American English to the end. But from the start his 
chief field of specialization was medieval English literature. Along with his study 
of the literary monuments went a study of the language in which they were 
composed, and this soon led him into early English dialectology, a field in which 


1 [Only four of Menner’s many articles and reviews appeared in LANauaGaE: The conflict 
of homonyms in English, Lg. 12.229-44 (1936); review of Linguistic atlas of New England, 
Vol. 2, by Hans Kurath and others, Lg. 18.45-51 (1942); Multiple meaning and change of 
meaning in English, Lg. 21.59-76 (1945); review of Philologica: The Malone anniversary 
studies, ed. by T. A. Kirby and H. B. Woolf, Lg. 27.103-5 (1951).] 
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he became perhaps the leading American authority. In his later years he paid 
particular attention to the evidences of dialectal difference to be found in the 
vocabulary of certain Old English writings, and his papers on this subject make 
a contribution to knowledge of greater importance than anything hitherto 
done in the field. But his masterpiece remains the edition of the Old English 
poem Solomon and Saturn, which he got out in 1941. This poem makes difficulties 
of text and interpretation so great that before Menner only one man had ven- 
tured to edit it. Menner’s edition has a classical perfection which has been 
widely recognized at home and abroad and which alone would be enough to 
establish the editor as one of the leading medievalists of our day. 

Menner began his teaching career at Yale in 1919 as instructor in English. 
He became assistant professor in 1922, associate professor in 1928, professor in 
1939, Lampson professor in 1943, and Sterling professor in 1947. He directed a 
number of doctoral dissertations, and latterly served his department as director 
of graduate studies. The writings of his pupils, as well as his own books and 
papers, reveal that he was indeed a master of his subject, one who knew how 
to make learning live and go forward. But he was far more than a man of learn- 
ing. He bore his troubles (and they were many) with the sweetness of spirit 
that comes of high character and unselfish devotion to his calling. All who knew 
him loved him. For many of us, his untimely death has made 1951 a year of 
mourning. 

Kemp Matong, The Johns Hopkins University 


JosePs Dunn, Emeritus Professor of Celtic Languages and Literatures in the 


Catholic University of America, and a Foundation Member of the Linguistic 
Society, died on April 9, 1951, in New Haven, Conn., in his seventy-ninth year. 

A native of New Haven, Dunn attended Yale University, where he received 
his A.B. in 1895 and his Ph.D. in 1898. From that year until 1901 he served as 
Instructor in Latin at the Catholic University, and later as Instructor in Romance 
Languages. After a period of graduate study at Harvard University, he went 
abroad to continue his study of Celtic under Thurneysen at Freiburg (1902-3), 
and under Dottin and Loth at Rennes (1903-4). In 1904 he returned to the 
Catholic University as Assistant Professor of Celtic Languages and Literatures. 
He became Professor in 1912, occupying the Ancient Order of Hibernians Chair 
of Celtic until 1931, when impaired health forced him to retire. In 1928, 1929, 
and 1931 he was a member of the staff of the Linguistic Institute, offering courses 
in Old and Middle Irish, Early Welsh, and Breton. 

Dunn’s scholarly interests were divided about equally between Celtic and the 
Romance languages; from time to time, in addition to his regular courses in 
Celtic at the Catholic University, he gave courses in Old French and Provencal. 
His chief works are the following: 


The Gaelic literature of Ireland (Washington, 1906), a translation of Dottin’s 
La littérature gaélique de l’Irlande, with some additions and corrections; 
Buez Sant Patrice: La vie de Saint Patrice, Mystére breton en trois actes 

(Paris, 1909), an edition with a translation; 
The ancient epic tale Téin Bé Cualnge (London, 1914), a translation; 
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The glories of Ireland (Washington, 1914), in collaboration with P. J. Lennox; 
Grammar of the Portuguese language (Washington, 1928), often regarded as 
his greatest work (see the review by E. B. Williams, Lg. 5.44-5). 


He served also as a consultant on Celtic for Webster’s New international dic- 
tionary, and as a collaborator on Hessens Irisches Lexicon (Halle, 1933-). 
Joseph Dunn had a quiet and retiring nature. Some of his best work was 
published privately by himself, with no desire for fame or financial remunera- 
tion. Most of his private library was given to the Celtic Collection at the Catholic 
University at the time of his retirement. 
Rosert T. Mryer, Catholic University of sails 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH STRUCTURE, by George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith 
Jr., was published as No. 3 in the series of Occasional Papers accompanying the 
journal Studies in Linguistics. The American Council of Learned Societies, 
through its Committee on the Language Program, is interested in this work as a 
possible tool for use in one of the Committee’s projects, the preparation of 
materials for teaching English outside the United States. In order to secure a 
wide distribution for the work, the Council’s Committee provided funds which 
made it possible to send copies gratis to all personal members of the Linguistic 
Society. These were mailed early in June; members who have not yet received a 
copy of the Our.inE should inform the Secretary. 


METHODS IN STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS, the long-awaited book by Zellig S. 
Harris, will be published on September 28 by the University of Chicago Press. 
The purpose of the work is to organize the whole field of descriptive linguistics 
into a single body of theory and practice, presenting a unitary approach to 
linguistic analysis. As readers of this journal know, Harris has long been active 
in structural work, and has taken a leading part in the theoretical validation of 
linguistic methods. 

The University of Chicago Press offers to members of the Linguistic Society 
(both personal members and subscribing libraries) a discount of 20% from the 
published price of $7.50, making a net price to members of $6.. (Members who 
send cash with their orders will receive the book postpaid; others will be asked 
to pay the postage.) This offer applies only to orders postmarked not later than 
November 2. To qualify for the discount, applicants must certify on the face of 
their orders that they are members of the Linguistic Society. Address orders to 
The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Members who have already ordered the book in ignorance of this special offer 
should cancel the original order and send a new order with their request for the 
discount. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LINGUISTIC SocIETY will take place on Saturday 
and Sunday, December 29th and 30th, in the Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
The first circular of the meeting, with requests for papers and cards for room 
reservations, will be mailed out by September 15th. (The Executive Committee 
will meet in the Hotel New Yorker at 3 p.m. on Friday, December 28th.) 
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Acta linguistica 6.1-56 (1950). 

Aegyptus 30.161-304 (1950). 

Afrikanistische taalwetenschap: Problemen, taak en doel. By H. P. Blok. (Rede uitge- 
sproken bij de aanvaarding van het ambt van Bijzonder Hoogleraar in de Bantoeistiek 
aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden op 1 December 1950.) Pp. 28. Leiden: A. W. Sijthoof’s 
Uitgeversmaatschappij, [1950]. 

Anales del Instituto etnico nacional 2.1-239 (1949). 
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sixth and seventh centuries a.p.]. By Chaim Rabin. Pp. xiv, 226. London: Taylor’s 
Foreign Press, 1951. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 30.163-382 (1949, publ. 1950). 
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Asia major NS 2.1-156 (1951). 

Bahasa Indonesia, the national language of Indonesia: A course for English-speaking stu- 
dents. By E. Pino. Pp. 152; supplement pp. 32. Groningen [and] Djakarta: J. B. Wolters, 
1950. 

Beitrage zur altpolnischen Syntax II. By Eino Nieminen. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, Series B, Vol. 63, No. 4.) Pp. 169. Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 
1950. 

Berceo 4.477-633 (1949) ; 5.1-162, 269-811 (1950). 

Bibliographia gotica: A bibliography of writings on the Gothic language to the end of 1949. 
By Fernand Mossé. (= Mediaeval studies 12.237-324.) Pp. [88]. Toronto: [Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies], 1950. 

Bibliographie linguistique des années 1939-1947, Vol. 2. Publiée par le Comité international 
permanent de linguistes avec une subvention de |’Organisation des Nations Unies pour 
l’éducation, la science et al culture. Pp. xxi, [351]. Utrecht and Bruxelles: Spectrum, 1950. 

Biblos 26.1-692 (1950). 

Boletim de filologia 12.1-116 (1951). 

Boletim geogr&fico 7.927-1584 (1949-50). 

Boletin de filologia 5.313-536 (1948). Instituto de estudios superiores de Montevideo, 
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Boletin de filologia 5.1-435 (1947-49). Publicaciones del Instituto de Investigaciones 
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Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo 5.1-581 (1949) [= Estudios de filologia e historia liter- 
aria: Homenaje al R. P. Felix Restrepo S.I.]; 6.1-180 (1950). 

Bulletin analytique: Philosophie 4.393-532, i-v, 1-21 (1950). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 13.551-810 (1950). 

The children of Hari: A study of the Nimar Balahis in the Central Provinces of India. 
By Stephen Fuchs. (Institut fiir Vélkerkunde an der Universitat Wien: Wiener Beitrage 
zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, Vol. 8.) Pp. xviii, 463, with fold-out map and 22 
plates. Wien: Verlag Herold, 1950. 
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The Classical weekly 44.49-270 (1950-51). 

The common Slavic element in Russian culture. By Nikolai Trubetzkoy, ed. by Leo Stil- 
man. (Slavic studies: Slavic philology series.) Pp. vii, 39, offset. New York: Columbia 
University, Department of Slavic Languages, 1950. 

Cultura neolatina 9.1-255 (1949); 10.1-132 (1950). Bollettino dell’Istituto di Filologia 
Romanza; Modena. 

Czech and Slovak literature. By William E. Harkins and Klement Simonéié; with a bibli- 
ography of Lusatian literature by Clarence A. Manning. (Slavic studies: Slavic bibliog- 
raphy series.) Pp. vii, 50, offset. New York: Columbia University, Department of Slavic 
Languages, 1950. 

De quibusdam Plauti exemplaribus graecis: Philemo-Plautus. By Barbara Krysiniel- 
Jézefowicz. (Towarzystwo Naukowe w Toruniu: Prace Wydziatu Filologiczno-filozo- 
fieznego, Vol. 2, No. 2.) Pp. 111. Toruti: Naktadem Towarzystwa Naukowego w Toruniu, 
1949. 

Die deutsche Weinbauterminologie in althochdeutscher und mittelhochdeutscher Zeit. By 
Eero Alanne. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Series B, Vol. 65, No. 1.) Pp. 
247. Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1950. 

The dialect and provenance of the Middle English poem T'he Owl and the Nightingale: A 
linguistic study. By Bertil Sundby. (Lund studies in English, Vol. 18.) Pp. 218. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup; Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1950. 

Dialectologia e histéria da lingua: Isoglossas portuguesas. By Manuel de Paiva Boléo. 
(From Boletim de filologia, Vol. 12 [1951].) Pp. 46, iii, with 8 maps. Lisboa: Centro de 
Estudos Filolégicos, 1950. 

The dialects of ancient Gaul: Part 1, The records of the dialects [continued] (V. Belgica; 
VI. Germania Inferior; VII. Germania Superior; VIII. Decumates with Upper Rhine 
and Danube; IX. Appendices). By Joshua Whatmough. Pp. 662-1376 in microfilm (also 
available in enlargments on paper). Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 1951. 

A dictionary of speech pathology and therapy. By Samuel D. Robbins. Pp. 112. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1951. 

Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine: Histoire des mots; 3° éd., revue, corrigée 
et augmentée d’un index. By E. Ernout and A. Meillet. (Ouvrage publiée avec le con- 
cours du Centre National de Recherche Scientifique.) Vol. 1 (A-L), pp. xxiv, 667, offset. 
Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1951. 

Disquisiciones sobre filologia castellana. By Rufino José Cuervo, ed. by Rafael Torres 
Quintero. (Publicaciones del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, No. 4.) Pp. xvi, 666. Bogoté: 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 1950. 

Du segretain moine: Fabliau anonyme du XIIIe siécle, édition critique d’aprés tous les 
manuscrits connus. By Veikko Vadnainen. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 
Series B, Vol. 62, No. 2.) Pp. 84. Helsinki: [Suomalainen Tideakatemia], 1949. 

The Eastern anthropologist 3.117-65 (1950). 

Englisches Handworterbuch [...]. By M. M. Arnold Schréer, ed. by P. L. Jaeger. Fasc. 8, 
foreshadow-H, pp. 545-624. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, n.d. 

English studies 31.209-40 (1950). 

Estudios sobre las primitivas lenguas hispénicas. By Antonio Tovar. (Ministerio de Edu- 
cacién, Universidad de Buenos Aires, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Instituto de Filo- 
logia: Seccién cldsica, Series B, Vol. 4.) Pp. 245. Buenos Aires, 1949. 

Ete. 8.1-80 (1950). 

Etudes germaniques 5.1-320 (1950); 6.1-80 (1951). 

Etudes sur la phonétique de l’espagnol parlé en Argentine. By Bertil Malmberg. (Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. 1, Vol. 45, No. 7.) Pp. 290. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1950. 

Eusko-Jakintza 3.299-530 (1949); 4.1-258 (1950). 

Filologia 2.113-352 (1950). 

Fish-names in the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A.: A study in semantics. I. Fresh- 
water-fish names in the British Isles. By B. W. A. Massey. (Poznafiskie Towarzystwo 
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Przyjaciét Nauk, Vol. 11, No. 2.) Pp. 34. Poznari: Nakiadem Poznatiskiego Towarzystwa 
Przyjaciét Nauk, 1948. 

I fondamenti della storia linguistica. By Giacomo Devoto. (Biblioteca enciclopedica 
Sansoniana, Vol. 9.) Pp. 94. Firenze: G. Sansoni, 1951. 
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University of London Press, [1950]. 
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ON THE HITTITE WORDS FOR ‘YEAR’ AND THE SEASONS 
AND FOR ‘NIGHT’ AND ‘DAY’ 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Yale University 


I 


The Hittite words for ‘year’ and the seasons appear in the texts in two variant 
forms, one without, the other with an né-suffix. Thus we find side by side: 


(1) wit- and witant- ‘year’! 

(2) gim- and gimant- ‘winter” 

(3) zena- and zenant- ‘fall’? 

(4) hamesha- and hameshani- ‘spring/summer’ 
The essential facts concerning these words® must first be presented. 


(1) wit- and witant- 


Sa-ni-ia u-tt-ti ‘in a singie year’ (2 BoTU 7 10; see Arch. Or. 17.290); witti 
meyct.t-/meni- ‘New Year’s day’ (JCS 4.223 ff. [1950]); wi-tt-ta-an-na ku-ut-re-e8- 


1 Hrozny, Arch. Or. 1.281 f.; Gédtze, Neue Bruchstiicke 30 fn. 2; Ehelolf, ZA NF 9.182. 
For witant- see Hrozny, Arch. Or. 1.284; Gétze, Annalen des MurSili’ 210. 

2F. Sommer, BoSt 5.18 ff. 

3 Ehelolf, KIF 1.149; H. A. Potratz, Das Pferd in der Friihzeit 175 ff.; von Brandenstein, 
Orient. NS 8.68 ff.; Sommer, OLZ 1939.624; Landsberger (Giiterbock), JNES 8.293. Ehelolf 
assumes on the basis of VAT 7700 that the beginning of the season zena- coincides with 
the beginning of the 8th month; Potratz emphasizes in addition that in the zena- the horses 
are sent into the clover; von Brandenstein distinguishes (78) zena- as ‘Spatjahr’ from 
‘Frihjahr’ (‘Frihling’ and ‘Sommer’) = Hitt. hamesha-, and from ‘Winter’ = 
Hitt. gimant-. In fact, there is no Hittite text which would mention four seasons together. 
I do not think that, as Landsberger assumes, XXXII 123 III 14 (this is the correct quota- 
tion) justifies positing a separate harvest season. In the sentence [ma-a-a]n [ha-]me-i3-hi 
EBUR ma-a-an zé-ni [e-ep-2i U-UL ku-i]t-ki tu-uk-kay-a-ri ‘(as to) whether he is to “‘seize”’ 
during the 4.—the harvest season—(or) whether during the z. nothing is set down’. Here 
hamesha- and zena- are syntactically on the same level. EBUR is added to the first in a 
way which is not entirely clear; however, there is no cogent reason for distinguishing more 
than two main seasons. The opposition of hameSha- and zena- occurs in numerous other 
texts, as was pointed out by von Brandenstein. The season hamesha- is the one in which 
military operations are undertaken (see the annalistic texts and IV 4 obv. 5 f.); its Ak- 
kadian equivalent is um-ma-ti (IV 4 obv. 4 left col.). The season zena- includes, or begins 
with, the eighth month (VAT 7700), and it is then that the army returns home from the 
year’s campaign (XXV 12 VI 10). 

4F. Hrozny, BoSt 3.190 fn. 4; F. Sommer, BoSt 4.20; H. Ehelolf, SPAW 1925.267 fn. 2; 
H. A. Potratz, Das Pferd in der Frihzeit 175 f.; von Brandenstein, Orient. NS 8.68 ff. 

5 In parallelism with words for seasons, a noun tesa- also appears; however, it never 
occurs otherwise than in the locative and only in the phrases EZEN te&t (KBolII 1 I 93 
ff.; XII 2115 ff.; XVII 35 III 24; XXV 23 I 26) and ted ki8art (KBolII 7 obv. 9; XVII 35 
II 12; XXV 23 IV 51). It has rightly been pointed out by von Brandenstein (Orient. NS 
8.79 f.) that teSa- can hardly be a fourth season. Perhaps one could think of identifying it 
with EBUR (ef. fn. 3); to judge by XXV 23 I 26, the EZEN tei takes place in the season 
hameSha-; contrast Bo 2383 (von Brandenstein, Bildbeschreibungen) with KBo II 1 (zeni/ 
hameshi : zeni/te3i). 
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mi-it NU:GAL ‘there is no limit to the years (gen.)’ (XXIX 1 I 22); t-it-ta-an-na 
ku-ut-re-e8-mi-it kap-pu-u-wa-u-wa-ar-sa-me-et U-UL du-uk-kas-a-ri ‘for the years 
(gen.) a limit (or) a number is not set’ (XXIX 1 II 9 f.). 

Ideographic spellings with added complements are frequent; e.g. sg. nom. 
MU.KAM-az KBo III 4 IV 22; MU-za HT 1 IT 14; MU.KAM-za IX 31 II 40; 
sg. acc. MU-an Tun. III 42; sg. gen. MU.KAM-ai KBo I 42 I 29; sg. dat.-loc. 
MU-ti V 2 I 55 ff.; V 3 I 1 ff.; MU.KAM-t# KBo IV 4 IV 58; MU.KAM-t 
MU.KAM.-ti ‘every single year’ Alaks. A .i1 74; XV 319; XXVI 3 6; ma-&-ta- 
an-ki MU.KAM-ti ‘how often during the year’ ABoT 14 III 12 f.; sg. abl. 
MU.KAM-za XV 16 I 6; plur. nom. MU.HA-us KBo IV 2 III 45; plur. acc. 
MU.HA-us VI 3 10; MU.KAM.HA-ud XXIX 1 I 29, II 8; MU-HA-o3 XXIX 1 
I 29, Il 8; MU.HA-a XXIX 1 II 5; XXXIII 1201 8; dat.-loc. MU.KAM.HA-as 
Hatt. II 16; MU.HA-a8 VI 6 8. 

The word is masculine: V 3 7; XXVII 119 (kue’ MU.HA); Hatt. I 14 (MU.- 
KAM.HA maninkuwanteS); Tun. III 42; [X 4 II 7; IX 34 1 29, IV.7 (maninku- 
wantan MU-an); XV 3 I 6 (dalugau MU.KAM.HA-ud); XXIX 1 I 29 (mekkus 
MU.KAM.HA-u8). 

witant- is not directly attested. It is to be inferred from the derivative witantatar 
‘period of a year’ which occurs (2BoTU 7 64; 2BoTU 30 = XXVI 71 1 10; KBo 
III 4 III 39, 57; VIII 24 obv. 2; XVI 49 10) in the dat.-loc. witantanni. 

Besides witantatar (above), witassa- ‘pertaining to the year’ (XVII 24 II 14) 
and MU.KAM-ti-li ‘yearly’ (adv.) (IBoT II 131 obv. 5; 41, rev. 19 27), MU-ti- 
li XV 1716, MU.KAM-li (XV 3111; XV 11 II 18), there are the derivatives 
wiz-(za)-pant- ‘old, obsolete’, and probably also Sawitist- ‘suckling’ (Friedrich, 
JCS 2 291 ff., seems too skeptical). 


(2) gim- and gimant- 


gemi ‘in winter time’ XIII 1 IV 12 / XIII 2 IV 23; XXX 3719, 11 / XII 
36 11 (I-NA ge-e-mi); IBoT IT 66 rev. 9. Cf. XXII 39 IIT 14. See Sommer, OLZ 
1939 685; Friedrich, AfO 13 156. It is not entirely certain that we are dealing 
with a consonant stem in -m (cf. Av. zyam-, Mod. Pers. zam); an a-stem would 
also be possible. 

man gimmanza ‘if it is winter’ XX VII 16 I 11; man gimmanti ‘if it is in winter 
time’ X 27 I 23; [MU] gimmanti pait ‘the year went into the winter’ XXXIV 
23 I 30; gimmanza kiSat lit. ‘it became winter’ KBo II 5 IV 2; XIX 37 II 11; 
gimmanza zinnattat ‘the winter came to an end’ KBo II 5 IV 11; EZEN gimman- 
ta ‘winter festival’ KBo II 8 IV 6; XX 68 VI 2; XXIV 1 II 4; gimmantas aulius 
‘winter ceremonies’ XXIV 1 II 4 f. Furthermore ki-im-ma-an-tén (acc.) IV 4 obv. 
2; gi-im-ma-an-da-as (gen.) XIII 2 IV 24. In view of the fact that in IV 4 obv. 
3 gimmant- seems to correspond to Akk. [ku-s]v-um ‘cold season’, one may 
surmise that EZEN KU-US-ST (II 6 VI 2; X 63 VI 4; XI 35 17; XX 79 2) is 
an ideographic spelling for EZEN gimmanta. 

A derivative verb is gimmantariya- ‘spend the winter’; for its formation 
(previousl Goetze, Annalen des MurSilis 202 f., Tunnawi 75) cf. now nekuman- 
tariya- IBoT 29 rev. 39. 
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(3) zena- and zenant- 


zent ‘in the fall’ KBo II 7 obv. 6 etc.; 1 12 13; X 93 IV 5 (cf. 11); XX 1413; 
21 2; 26 4 82 VI 4; XXII 39 III 14; XXV 12 VI 10; XXXI 123 III 14 IBoT 
II 91; A-NA 2é-ni ha-me-e8-hi-ia ‘in(?) fall and spring’ XXV 20 I 10; man zeni 
‘if it is in the summer’ X 27 I 22; zenas kiSarz lit. ‘it becomes fall’ VII 24 obv. 6; 
VAT 7700 (KIF 1 149 f.) obv. 8; zeni kiSari lit. ‘it becomes in the fall’ KBo 
II 13 obv. 25; EZEN zeni ‘a festival in the fall’ KBo II 1 III 30; XII 2 II 6, 9, 
IV 2; XII-3 3 ff.; XVII 35 II 34, III 1, 20, IV 1; XXV 10 IV 3; Bo 2383 (von 
Brandenstein, Bildbeschreibungen 4 ff.) II 21, III 2, 23; cf. XXV 23 IV 15. 

zenants ‘in the fall’ XXIT 27 I 32; man zenanza ‘if it is fall? XXVII 16 I 12; 
zenanza mahhan ‘when it is fall’ XXI 11 rev. 4; EZEN zenantaS ‘fall festival’ 
XII 4 IV 3; XIII 4 1 39, II 61; XV 21 3, 14; 28 III 9; XIII 28 III 9; XXII 27 
I 33, IV 24; ABoT 14 V 7; EZEN nuntariyashas zenanta$ ‘the n.-festival of the 
fall’ IX 16 IV 13; EZEN .... zenanita’ XXV 26 III 5, 9, 19; zenantas aulius ‘fall 
ceremonies’ XXIV 1 II 5. 


(4) hamesha- and hameshant- 

bameshi ‘in the spring’ IV 3 obv. 12, 14; X 5 VI 9; X 1811, VI 12; XI 13 
VI 11; 2215; XIII 1 IV 24; XX 33 I; 4219; 63110; XXV 18 I 2; 23 38; 301 10; 
XXX 37 I 10; XXXXII 123 III 14; Bo 2382 (Orient. NS 8.79); hameshi kisarz 
lit. ‘it becomes in the spring’ XIII 32 obv. 7; XXV 2318, IV 8 (cf. 1 38, II 15); 
EZEN hameshas ‘spring festival’ XII 2 II 10. EZEN hameshi ‘a festival in the 
spring’ Bo 2383 (von Brandenstein, Bildbeschreibungen 4 ff.) II 21, III 2; 22. 

hameshanti ‘in the spring’ XXII 27 I 32; man hameshanza ‘if it.is spring’ 
XXVII 16 I 10; kuttman hameshanza ‘as long as it is spring’ XIII 1 IV 26; man 
hames[hanti] ‘if it is in spring’ X 27 I 19; hameshanza kisari lit. ‘it becomes spring’ 
KBo II 7 rev. 4, 16; VII 24 obv. 11; VIII 70 I 11; hameshanza kiSat lit. ‘it became 
spring’ KBo II 5 II 1, III 38; KBo III 4 II 50; KBo IV 4 III 57, IV 42, 56; 
hameshanza [zinattari] ‘spring comes to a close’ XIII 1 IV 28; hameshanza SIG;- 
atta ‘there is a fine spring’ VIII 6 obv. 6, 8; EZEN hameSshanta ‘spring festival’ 
VIII 69 III 10; XIII 4 I 40, II 60; XV 21 3, 14; XX 29 VI 2; XXT 11 rev. 11; 
XXII 27 IV 24 (cf. I 32) XXV 2 VI 24; EZEN .... hameshantas ‘the ... festival 
of spring’ XXV 26 III 12; hameshantas aulius ‘spring ceremonies’ XXIV 1 II 
4 f. Furthermore hameshantaé alel IV 4 obv. 7 f ; hameshanten (acc.) IV 4 obv. 5. 
The orthographic variant ha-mi-i3-kdn-za with k instead of the second } Bo 2316 
(W. Couvreur, Det Hett. H 51; von Brandenstein, Orient. 8.69 fn. 1) is note- 
worthy. 

In Hittite a subtle difference in meaning exists between the short and the 
long form. It seems comparable to that which exists in French between an and 
jour on the one hand and année and journée on the other. The difference is still 
alive in Hittite, as is best seen from the following passage, in which both forms 
appear side by side: 

nu ma-a-an EZEN.M[ES] EZEN-a§ me-e-hu-u-nt UL‘ e-eS-Sa-at-te-nt 
nu EZEN ha-me-e3-h[a-an-da-as] I-NA® zé-e-ni i-ia-at-te-ni EZEN zé-e- 
na-an-da-as-ma ha-me-e8-hi e-e§-Sa-at-te-ni 

6 The usage of the Akkadian preposition JN A before the Hittite loc. zeni is queer. There 
are a few more such examples in the occurrences above. 
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‘If ye do not celebrate the festivals at the proper time appointed for 
(that) festival, if (for instance) ye celebrate the spring festival in the 
fall, but celebrate the fall festival in the spring, .... (KUB XIII 4 
II 52 ff.). 

The distinction is also visible in the phrases referring to the seasons collected 
above. One says almost invariably EZEN hameshantas/zenantas/gimmantas 
‘spring/fall/winter festival’, but with the same degree of consistency hameshi 
‘in the spring’, zeni ‘in the fall’, gemi ‘in the winter’. The difference in form 
between EZEN hameshantas and EZEN hameshi seems to entail a difference in 
meaning; there is reason to believe that the former is a festival celebrating spring, 
the latter a festival celebrated during the springtime, the subject of which is not 
spring itself. In an analogous fashion one distinguishes between §ameshanza 
kigart ‘spring comes’ (lit. ‘it becomes spring’) and hameshi kisari ‘springtime 
is entered upon’ (lit. ‘it becomes in springtime’). Whenever hameshant- is em- 
ployed, the speaker conceives of ‘spring’ as an indivisible whole which together 
with the other seasons forms the year. Whenever, on the other hand, he uses 
hamesha-, he thinks of a stretch of time which in its entirety makes up the season 
‘spring’. In other words, hameshant- and hamesha- are in the same semantic 
relationship to each other as tuzziyant- ‘army’ and tuzzi- ‘troops’, udneyant- 
‘Land (country)’ and udne ‘Landschaft (district)’, antuhSannant- ‘people’ and 
antuhsatar ‘men’. The form in -ant- is usually called ‘collective’.’ The term is not 
altogether adequate, but I refrain from coining new terms for the characteriza- 
tion of the two nominal types. 

The phenomenon, particularly clear in Hittite, is also present, or at least 
was present at some time in the past, in the (other) IE languages. This follows 
from the confrontation of Indo-Iran. *vasar- and Skt. vasanid- ‘spring’, Skt. 
héman- and hemantd- ‘winter’. Other remnants of such doublets as OHG and 
OS dband ‘evening’ < *éponto- can be quoted, and a corresponding duplication 
survives in OK &fen and #fnung (Engl. even and evening) and its opposite, 
Engl. morn and morning. There is no doubt that this distinction was likewise 
inherited. 

E. Benveniste® has shown that the nt-form encountered in the longer words is 
to be analyzed as ¢ added to r/n-formations derived from the basic stems. In 
the two old words for ‘winter’ and ‘spring’ we thus find the following varia- 
tions: 

(a) *g’heym-/g'him-, (b) *g’heym(e)r-, (c) *g’heym(e)n-, (d) *g’heymont-. Ex- 
amples: (a) Skt. himds ‘cold, winter’, himdm ‘snow’; Lat. trimus < *tri-himus 
‘three winters old’; OSlav. zima ‘winter’. (b) Gk. duvcxeiuepos ‘having severe 
winters’, xiuapos ‘buck’ (lit. ‘one winter old’); Lat. hibernus ‘pertaining to 
winter’. (c) Skt. héman ‘in the winter time’; Gk. xe.uev ‘winter, storm’. (d) 
Skt. hemantd- ‘winter’; Gk. axeiuavros ‘without a storm’. 


7 Gétze, Hatt. 66; J. Friedrich, Vertrige 1.85; F. Sommer, Abbijava-Urkunden 304. 
Cf. furthermore E. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms 126 ff. 

§ Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen (1935). The relation of nt-stems 
to n-stems had long ago been stressed by W. Streitberg, IF 9.46 f. (1894). 
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(a) *wes-, (b) *wes(e)r-, (c) *wes(e)n-, (d) *wesont-. Examples: (a) none. (b) 
Av. vahar-, loc. vawri; Gk. eiap; Lat. vér; ON vdr. (c) OSlav. vesna. (d) Skt. 
vasantd-. 


The Hittite words should find their respective places in this scheme. As far 
as Hitt. gem(a)- and gim(m)ant- are concerned, it has never been in doubt that 
they belong to the family for which examples have just been quoted; gem(a)- 
should take its place in (a) and gemant- in (d). 

With respect to hamesha-/hameshant-, the suspicion grows that this should 
be connected with the IE words for ‘spring’,® also assembled above. If we con- 
trast 


Gk. eiap, éapos ‘spring’ < IE *wesr with 
Gk. éap, jap ‘blood’ < IE *esy, 


and if we consider the fact that the second word appears in Hittite in the form 
eShar, we would theoretically expect the existence in Hittite of a word like 
*wesh(a)- (a), *weshar (b), or weshant- (d) ‘spring’. The assumption is plausible 
that it'is concealed behind hamesha-/hameshant-. We would have to assume that 
these words contain at their beginning an element like that encountered for 
instance in Italian prima-vera; compare also French printemps, German Friih- 
jahr, Akk. pan Sattim. Indeed there is the Hittite word hant- ‘front’ from which 
the ordinal number hantezzi- ‘first’ is derived. I propose, therefore, to explain 
Hitt. hamegha- as an original compound *hant-wesha-. Simplification of con- 
sonantal groups is common in Hittite,!° so that an intermediary *hanweghas 
can easily be posited. To my feeling such an explanation is preferable to the 
etymological connection of Hittite hamegha- with Gk. ayaw ‘reap, harvest’ etc." 

Since Hitt. zena/zenant- shares the characteristics of the other words denoting 
parts of the year, one might expect that it too has an IE etymology. This seems 
possible as soon as it is realized that the treatment of original d/dh before front 
vowels has not yet been sufficiently clarified."* It is by no means impossible that 
original ej resulted in a vowel different from that created by the monophthongiza- 
tion of of and az, and that the voiced dental became spirantized before one of the 
resulting vowels but not before the other. Indeed, the temptation is great to 
connect Hitt. zena- with IE *dejno-, which is attested e.g. in Goth. sinteins 
‘daily, always’, OPruss. deina ‘day’, and as *din(o)- in Skt. dinam ‘day’, Lat. 
niindinae, OSlav. dons ‘day’. 

The semantics raise no difficulty. The terminology used for parts of the year 


* This was also the feeling of J. Kurylowicz, Symbolae Rozwadowski 101 (1927), whose 
solution is however not acceptable. 

10 Cf. e.g. tarkuwai- and tarwiski/a- from *tarkwiski/a- ‘dance’ (Lg. 15.116 ff.). 

u &, Benveniste, Origines 157; E. H. Sturtevant, Lg. 15.153. 

12 Tt is by no means certain that examples like tehhi ‘I place, set’, temz ‘I speak’, tekkus- 
‘to show’ contain e developed from ej. In the case of tekkudSa-, tekkud-nu-/tekkusanu- I 
rather doubt that it can be combined with Gk. deixyyn, Lat. dicd; I think rather of Av. 
dazs- ‘teach’, daxita- ‘sign, characteristic’, which points to *dek’s-. — It may be worth 
pointing out that in all cuneiform systems ‘z’ is used for writing those sibilants for which 
special signs are not available. Hitt. ‘z’ therefore may represent dz as well as ts. 
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coincides in a number of cases with that used for parts of the twenty ier sour 
period: 
Av. vahar- ‘spring’ but Skt. vasar° ‘early morning’, vésaram ‘day’™ 
OSlav. jara ‘spring’ but Av. yar, Goth. jér ‘year’, 

Av. ayar- ‘day’, Gk. *ap. ‘morning’ 


Lith. dagas ‘harvest AON 
OPruss. dagis ‘summer’ but Goth. dags ‘day’ 

For the sake of completeness, the variations of the base *wet- ‘year’ may also 
be listed here: 

(a) *wet-/*ut-, (b) *wet(e)r-, (c) *wet(e)n-, (d) *wetont-. Examples: (a) Skt. 
parit; Gk. wépvor ‘last year’. (b) Gk. ducernpia ‘unfavorable season’; Goth. 
wibrus ‘sheep of one year’; Skt. sa-vdidrdu ‘having the same calf’. (c) none. 

Hitt. wit- should be added under (a); witant- represents (d). 

Another word which may or may not belong here is that for ‘month’. As far 
as can be seen, it is invariably spelled with the Sumerian ideogram ITU. From 
the complementation of the locative ITU-mi" we know that the last consonant 
of the Hittite word was m; this of course recalls Hittite arma- ‘moon’. The addi- 
tional fact that the ideogram ITU-a8, literally ‘month’, is occasionally used for 
‘moon’ also (VIII 8 3; 9 obv. 7) is another reason to suspect that Hittite arma- 
may indeed have combined the two meanings ‘moon’ and ‘month’. 


II 


The Hittite words for ‘night’ and ‘day’ etc. exhibit only one form each.'5 
They are as follows: 
(5) 2pant- ‘night’!® 
(6) Siwat- ‘day’! 
(7) nekut- ‘nightfall, evening’!*® 
(8) lukat- ‘morning’! 


The descriptive facts must again be given first. 


13 It is possible that Hitt. hameSha- takes part in this phenomenon; H. Ehelolf, SPAW 
21.267 fn. 2 (1925), assumed that it also may have the meaning ‘early period of time’. 

144 TTU-mi ITU-mi ‘every single month’ (I 16 III 57; XII 3 II 25; XXVI 57 8). ITU. 
KAM-mi IV 47 obv. 9; sg. gen. ITU-a3 KBo I 42 I 30; XVII 21 I 21; abl. ITU-az ABoT 25 
obv. 12. The word for ‘moon’, arma-, is perhaps originally Luwian (see Laroche, RHA 
49.20). 

1 The form UD.KAM-an-za (nom.) XXVI 65 III 6 in parallelism with MI.KAM-an-za 
(ibid. 5) is so far unique; I have not the courage to assume, on this basis alone, the exist- 
ence of a variant form *8twat-ant-. 

16 F, Sommer, BoSt 7.29 f. It is worth recording that Landsberger, Arch. Or. 18.342 fn. 
67, finds already in the Kiltepe texts 73-pa-ta-lu with the assumed meaning ‘Nachtlager’ 
or ‘Herbergsvater’. Beyond that S. Alp, Zur Lesung von manchen Personennamen auf 
den hieroglyphenhethitischen Siegeln und Inschriften (Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih- 
Cografya Fakiiltesi Yayimlarindan, No. 65), considers the possibility that the name ele- 
ments *i8puta- (cf. [8putahiu) and *i8puna- (cf. I8punala and certain Kiltepe names) 
may also be related. 

- 47 Hrozn¥, Arch. Or. 1.283; Gétze—-Pedersen, Mursiilis ee 72; Ehelolf, ZA 
NF 9.182; Goetze, Arch. Or. 17.290 f. 
18 F, Sommer, BoSt 7.32 ff. 
19 F, Sommer, BoSt 7.22 ff. 
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(5) «&pant- ‘night’ 


ipanti.‘at night’ KBo II 15 V 3; VII 1 II 27; VII 38 obv. 20 f.; XX 18 VI 
11; XXX 10 rev. 18; 2BoTU 7 6, 47; ABoT 8 rev. 10; Bo 2544 (ZA NF 9.132) 
13 f.; «pantaz ‘at night? KBo IV 2 I 21; KBo V 8 III 17; IV 47 obv 3; VII 1 
II 18; XXIII 11 IL 22; i&pantan humantan ‘the whole night through’ KBo V 8 
III 21; i&panza kiSari ‘night comes’ (lit. ‘it becomes night’) KBo III 5 III 73; 
XXV 44 II 25; acc. plur. i&pantius KBo IV 4 IIT 31.29 | 

The night, just like the ‘good day’ (see presently), was occasionally venerated 
as a god; see KUB X 81 II and Bo 207 (Forrer, ZDMG NF 1.197 under No. 75; 
H. Th. Bossert, K6nigssiegel 51). 


(6) Siwat- ‘day’ 


$i-i-wa-az Bo 2593c (ZA NF 11.76) I 16 (nom. or gen.); ga-ni-ia Si-wa-at ‘in 
a single day’ 2BoTU 7 60 (Hrozny, Arch. Or. 1.283; Goetze, Arch. Or. 17.290 f.); 
[ha-an-|te-ez-zi-ia $1-i-wa-at ‘at the first day’ XX 4 VI 1; &--wa-at-te... ‘in the 
daytime’ Bo 2544 (ZA NF 9.182) 15 f.; %-wa-at-ti... 2BoTU 18 II 3; [%-wa]-at- 
ta-a§ = UD.KAM-aS (gen.) XXIX 10 13 = 917. Occurrences of the ideogram 
UD with phonetic complements are numerous, see Sommer-Ehelolf, BoSt 
10.41 f.; Friedrich, Vertr. 2.168, 213; Gétze-Pedersen, Mur%’. Sprachl. 72; 
Sommer, IF 53.88; J. Friedrich, Heth. Elementarbuch §80 for sg. nom. UD-az, 
acc. UD-an, gen. UD-a3, dat.-loc. UD-at, UD-ti, abl. UD-az; pl. ace. UD. HA-ui, 
gen. UD(.KAM).HA-aS. Add pl. nom. UD.KAM.HA-us VIII 35 obv. 3; pl. 
dat.-loc. a-pé-e-da-as UD.KAM.HA-ai KBo IV 6 obv. 22; UD.HA-ai XXI 
19 II 17. UD-at UD-at ‘every single day’ e.g. KBo III 5IV 42; KBo V 11 IV 
12; UD-ti-li ‘daily’ X 45 III 12; XVII 14 IV 9 ff. The genitive UD-az in 
UD-az takan ‘middle of the day, noon’ (F. Sommer, BoSt 7.35; XXTIX 49 14; 
50 IV 29) corresponds to nekuz in nekuz mehur (see presently). 

Siwat- is masculine: a-pa-a-a’ UD-az KBo V 1 I 57; ha-at-ku-un UD.KAM- 
an ku-in-ki KBo IV 14 III 19. 

The Hittite pantheon knows a god Swaz, acc. Swattan, dat. Siwatti, gen. 
PUD.KAM-a8, whom E. Laroche, Recherches sur les noms des dieux 77, has 
equated with PUD.KAM (or PUD.SIG;); cf. Otten, JCS 4.126 f.; Giiterbock, 
Arch. Or. 18.211 fn. 14. 


(7) nekut- ‘nightfall’ 


The word is always, or almost always (see presently), found in the combina- 
tion nekuz mehur ‘evening-time, nightfall’, in which nekuz (= nekut-s) is a geni- 


2” The night is divided into three ‘vigils’. The technical term, analogous to Akk. mas- 
sartu, is hali-. Here are the clearest occurrences: ték-ku PXXX EGIR-iz-zi ha-a-li pu[-ui- 
zi] ‘if the moon during the last vigil ...’ (VIII 27 left edge 1.3); nu 3 ha-a-li-ia-a3 MI-an- 
da-a’ hu-up-ru-us-hi-in [ ] ‘he [ ]@ fh: for the three vigils of the night’ (IV 47 rev. 
29); I-NA UD.10-KAM ma-a-an lu-uk-kat-ta nu nu-u-wa i8-pa-an-da-an ap-pt-iz-zi-ia-ai 
ha-li-ia-a8 na-ui-i an-ku ha-ru-wa-na-iz-zi ‘when the day breaks on the 10th day but (it) 
does not yet completely light up(?) the night of the last vigil’ (XXIX 5511 ff.). For still 
finer division of time see H. Ehelolf, KUB XXIX p. VII, and Otten, ZA NF 11.75 f. Do 
the occurrences of IGI-zi ha-a-li in omens—fully preserved is XVIII 11 rev. 4 ff.—belong 


here? 
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tive. Note nu ne-ku-uz me-hur ku-it-ma-an-kén PUTU-us na-a-wi u-up-2i ‘at 
night, before the sun rises’ IV 47 obv. 11. The passage ma-ah-ha-an-ma ne-ku-uz 
MUL wa-at-ku-uz-zi [X 22 III 38 is probably corrupt; ibidem II 46 f. we read 
ma-ah-ha-an-ma ne-ku-uz me-hur ki-’a-ri MUL wa-at-ku-zt ‘when it becomes even- 
ing-time and the star “jumps” (i.e. the sun sets)’. The latter passage is in keeping 
with all the other occurrences. 

Besides nekuz mehur kigari lit. ‘it becomes evening’, one also says with loc. 
nekuz mehuni kigari lit. ‘it becomes at night’ (e.g. KBo II 13 obv. 19); ma-ab- 
ha-an UD-az ne-ku-uz me-e-hu-e-ni DU-ri lit. ‘when the day becomes at night- 
time’ (HT 1 III 4 f.). 


(8) lukat- ‘morning’ 


Nominal and verbal forms derived from the same stem have not always been 
clearly differentiated. The existence of a noun lukat- should not be contested, 
and—contrary to my own view expressed in Annalen des Mursilis 255 f. (followed 
by E. H. Sturtevant, Hitt. Gr. 263 f.)—it may be as old as the verb which yields 
forms like luk(k)at(t)a (pres.) ‘day breaks’ and luk(k)at(t)at(t) (pret.) ‘day broke’. 
The following passage from Bo 2736 (unpublished, cf. JCS 4.135), a prayer to 
the Stormgod of Nerik, is of special interest in this connection: 

11 ma-a-an-ma-za da-an-ku-t da-ga-an-zi-pt 

12 A-NA PERES.KILGAL AMA-KA GAM-an 

13 nu lu-uk-kat-ta UD.KAM-as A-NA EZEN-KA e-hu 

14 lu-uk-kat-ta-as-kdén UD.KAM-ti 'Du-ud-ha-li-ia-an 

15 tu-e-da-as a-a8-%-1a-an-ta-as pé-e-da-as 

16 °2°Ha-ak-mis °®°Ne-ri-ik AS-“SUM ““SANGA-UT-TIM 
17 i8-kdn-zi nu lu-uk-kat-ti UD-ti 

18 A-NA EZEN-KA e-hu 


11 ‘If you are in the nether world 
12 with Eres-kigal, your mother, 
13 at the break of the day come to your festival! 
14 At the day after daybreak they will anoint 
15-16 Tudhaliyas for the priesthood in Hakmis (and) Nerik, 
thy beloved places. 
17 During the morning at (that) day 
18 come to your festival!’ 
Here we have in 1. 13 a genitive dependent on lu-uk-kat-ta, and in the following 
line we have to consider lu-uk-kat-ta-aS a genitive dependent on UD.KAM-ti. 
Besides this genitive, we must now recognize the noun in the following forms: 
lu-kat, lu-uk-kat ‘at the (next) morning’ XI 27 VI 7; XXV 7 III 17, 28, 30; 
XXV 27 I 12, 20; KBo II 7 obv. 15, 26, 29; rev. 7, 19; KBo IT 13 rev. 2; 
lu(-uk)-kat-ti ‘at the (next) morning’ e.g. IX 9 5; 1614 ff.; X 317; 48 1 1 ff.; 
XI 33 III 13; XXV 23 I 10 ff.; 27 I1 8 ff.; HT 1 III 21 = IX 32 obv. 15; 
lu(-uk)-kat-te XX 80 TIT 1; XXV 21 IV 2. 
lu-uk-kat-ta ‘in the morning’ e.g. IX 1 III 2; XII 515; XX 811; 18 IV 12; 
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18 13. Note in particular: lu-wk-kat-ta-ma-kdén ku-it[-ma-an PUTU-ul]é 
na-a-ti-i %i-iz-zi ‘in the morning as long as the sun has not yet come up’ 
KBo III 8 II 11; lu-wk-kat-ta-ma-kén PUTU-us up-zi ‘in the morning 
(when) the sun rises’ VII 1 II 25; ma-a-an lu-uk-kat-ta ka-ru-vi-wa-ri-wa-ar 
‘when (it is) dawn in the morning’ HT 1 IV 18 f. 
Compare the parallel forms Siwat, Siwatti, Swatie above under (6). 
Verbal construction (cf. also Ann. des Mur. 256) is to be assumed in phrases 
like these: - 
I-NA UD.x.KAM ma-a-an lu-uk-kat-ta ‘at the xth day when daylight breaks’ 
IX 31 III 55, IV 13 f., 28 f.; X 45 III 15; 91 II 2; XI 22 I 13. 
[ma-a-ajn I-NA UD.x.KAM lu-uk-kat-ta XX 84 5. 
ma-a-an lu-uk-kat-ta PUTU-us-kdn u-up-zi ‘when day breaks (and) the sun 
rises’ KBo V 2 II 29; IBoT II 97 5. ~ 
GIM-an-ma lu-uk-kat-ta PUTU-u8-kdn u-up-ta-at ‘when day broke (and) 
the sun rose’ XXT 10 I 13. 
ma-a-an lu-uhk-kat-ta alone e.g. VBoT 24 I 22; XX 81 1; XX 18 13. 
ma-ah-ha-an-na lu-uk-kat-ta e.g.-KBo IV 2 I 38. 
The verb luk- is also in other passages connected with daybreak; see KBo V 8 
I 26, III 22 (A. Gétze, Annalen des MurSiliS 148 f. and 158 f.). 
GIM-an-ma lu-uk-zi ‘when it lights up’ XXIV 5 obv. 28. 
ma-ah-ha-an-ma MI-an-za lu-uk-2i MUL.UD.ZAL.LI-kdn w-iz-zi lu-uk-zi 
na-a-u-i ‘when the night lights up, the day-star (i.e. the sun) comes, but 
does not shine as yet’ (IX 15 IT 16 ff.) 


Among these words iSpant- exhibits some similarity to the words for ‘year’ 
and for the seasons. There is hardly any doubt that -anf- is the same suffix as 
that encountered in wet-ant-, gim-ant-, etc., even though a shorter counterpart 
does not exist. Thus, an examination of the wider semantic field confirms the 
etymology offered by Gétze and Pedersen, Muriilis Sprachlahmung 60 (1934). 
Again we have to posit in IE the now familiar four variations of the basic word: 

(a) *ksep-, (b) *ksep(e)r-, (c) *ksep(e)n-, (d) *ks(e)pont-. Examples: (a) Skt. 
kgap- ‘night’. (b) Av. xSapar- ‘night’; perhaps Gk. éowépa, Lat. ve-sper ‘evening’. 
(c) Av. xSafn- ‘night’. (d) Hitt. 23pant (i.e. *Spant < *k&pant-). 

As far as nekut- is concerned, it has long been seen” that this goes with IE 
*nekvt- ‘night’.” 

The pair Siwat- ‘day’ and luk(k)at- ‘morning’ is comparable to iSpant- and 
nekut-. This time, the words agree completely with each other as to formation. 
To begin with the second, it consists of the basic luk- and the abstract suffix 
-at, which is quite familiar in Hittite.* Another descendent of IE *leuk’-ot- is 


21 F, Hrozny, Sprache der Hethiter 69 fn. 1. 

2 Hittite also possesses a verb neku- in the expressions ma-ah-ha-an-ma ne-ku(-uz)-zt 
‘when night falls’ (pres. act.) (e.g. VII 5 I 14; VII 12 7; XIII 4 I 18; ABoT 24 I 10) and 
ma-ah-ha-an-ma ne-ku-ut-ta[-a]t ‘when night fell’ (pret. middle) (KBo V 8 IIT 19). 

23 Gétze, Madduwatta’ 178 f.; E. H. Sturtevant, Grammar §155; J. Friedrich, Heth. 


Elementarbuch §49e. 
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Goth. liuhapb,™ and we may also recall** the lengthened-grade suffix in Germanic 
*ménot- (Goth. méndps, OHG manédd, OE ménap) ‘month’. 

The same suffix -at is also present in Hitt. Swat ‘day’, which in fact exhibits 
in the locative the forms Swat, Siwat(t)i, completely analogous to luk(k)at, 
luk(k)at(t)t. There is little doubt that siwat- belongs to the family of IE *deju(o); 
with Holger Pedersen” it can best be explained as having developed from *djéy- 
ét-/*djéy-ot-, which compares well with the just cited Germanic *mén-ét- ‘month’.” 

In conclusion it can be stated that the terminology for ‘year’ and ‘day’ as ob- 
served in Hittite is inherited, and coincides in all essential aspects with that 
found in the IE languages. 


* Cf. W. Petersen, Lg. 12.170 (1936). The word has become thematic (*leuk’oto-) in 
Germanic. The vowel before the ¢, lacking in OHG lioht, OE léoht, here finds its explana- 
tion. Cf. furthermore Gaul. Leucetios, an epithet of the god Mars. 

% Cf. Holger Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropaischen Sprachen 175 f. 
(Det kgl. Dansk Videnskabernes Selskab, hist.-filos. Meddelelser 25.2, 1938). 

26 Loc.cit. Cf. now the Luwian and the Palaic names of the Sun God, tiwaz and tiyaz 
respectively: Rosenkranz, JCS 2.249 ff., and Laroche, RHA 49.10 f. 

27 The most archaic stem forms for ‘god’ seem to be Siwan-/Siun-, which I would derive 
from *djéy-dn-/djéyn-; cf. Skt. raja, rajfiah < *rég’-dn, *rég'n-os. 





STOP PLUS LIQUID AND THE POSITION OF THE LATIN 
ACCENT 


RautpH L. Warp 
Yale University 


According to the well-known rule of our grammars, going back to the Roman 
grammarians, in a Latin word of three or more syllables the accent always! 
fell on the antepenult if the penult was short. And one kind of short syllable con- 
sisted of a short vowel with a stop and a liquid (in that order) intervening before 
the next vowel.? Hence the antepenultimate accent of tenebrae ‘darkness’ or 
tonitrus ‘thunder’. 

Now, instances of words of this particular pattern containing stop + r are 
easy enough to collect. But anyone looking for corresponding examples with 
stop + / will find exceedingly few in Latin as it appears in literature of the 
Classical period from, let us say, 100 B.c. to 200 a.p. Since this situation is in 
interesting contrast with the state of things in Early Latin (before 100 B.c.) 
on the one hand and in Later Latin (after 200 a.p.) on the other, and since a 
question of the position of the accent may be involved in the case of words of the 
above type with stop + I, it has seemed worth while to examine in some detail 
the distribution of non-initial stop + liquid in Classical Latin and to consider 
certain aspects of the matter historically. 

The occurrence of stop + 7 (i.e. the simple cluster, without preceding consonant 


or consonants) may be shown schematically as follows, with X indicating the 
position of the consonant group, and with symbolizing a syllable (to be taken 
as necessarily short only in the penult of Types 1 and 4). Words of more than two 


TYPE 1 TYPE 2 TYPE 3 TypE 4 
oP Sone, UXGu (LY) OXY CuXu 
pr proprius apricus capra constuprd 
‘one’s own’ ‘sun-warmed’ ‘she-goat’ ‘I dishonor’ 
br ébrius consobrinus labrum tenebrae 
. ‘drunk’ ‘cousin’ ‘lip’ ‘darkness’ 
tr vitricus atrdcem (acc.) utrum tonitrus 
‘step-father’ ‘fierce’ ‘whether’ ‘thunder’ 
dr Hadria quadratus quadrum (cathedra) 
‘Adriatic’ ‘squared’ ‘a square’ ‘(arm)chair’ 
cr ocrea ‘  mucroénem (acc.)  lucrum alacris (fem.) 
‘greave’ ‘(knife-) point’ ‘gain’ ‘lively’ 
gr pigrior peregrinus nigrum (neut.) integrum (neut.) - 
‘lazier’ ‘foreigner’ ‘black’ ‘whole’ 


1 Exceptions like Arpinds (gen. -dtis) ‘of Arpinum’ or words with enclitics (-que, etc.) 
are left out of account here. 

2 Such syllables are always short in prose and are treated as short without exception 
in Plautus and Terence. Where other poets count such syllables as long, they do so in 
imitation of Homeric Greek usage. 
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syllables, with long penult, e.g. dolabra ‘pickax’, would come under Type 3 as well 
as the shorter examples chosen. The same framework will serve later for the 
contrasting illustration of stop + l. 

Latinists who wish to test the truth of the claim that examples of stop + r 
are plentiful will not find it difficult to suggest alternatives for most of the in- 
stances offered above. There are, however, two exceptions to this statement. 
One is a particular exception: for -pr- in Type 4 there seem to be no simple, non- 
compound examples; at least, a reverse index—Otto Gradenwitz’s Laterculi 
vocum latinarum (Leipzig, 1904)—fails to yield any. The other exception is a 
general one: it happens that quadr- is the only native stem in the language with 
-dr-. This virtual absence of instances of -dr- becomes explicable when one recalls 
that medial -dr- became -ir- in Latin, e.g. taedet ‘it disgusts’ : taetrum acc. (nom. 
taeter) ‘disgusting, foul’, sépia ‘water pot’ : uérem acc. (nom. wer) ‘skin bag’;* 
what is unexplained is why Pre-Latin *quatr- became quadr-. Incidentally, com- 
pounds of this stem, such as quadrupés ‘four-footed’, could be listed in Type 1. 

When one turns to a consideration of medial stop + /, one is immediately and 
forcefully struck by the paucity of discoverable examples in writers of the 
Classical period. The occurrence of stop + I (i.e. the simple cluster, without 
preceding consonant or consonants) may be illustrated by the following chart. 
Brackets enclose forms which, as will be shown later, belong not to literary Latin 
but to the popular language. Reasons are presented, toward the close of this 
article, for thinking that Type 4 should be eliminated and that the examples 
cited under it should be subsumed under Type 3. 


TYPE 1 TYPE 2 TYPE 3 TYPE 4 


OX ov UXGY ()OXU CUXKy 
poplitem (acc.) disciplina duplus quadruplex 
‘back of knee’ ‘teaching’ ‘double’ ‘fourfold’ 
piblicus scriblita [baiblus] — 
‘public’ ‘kind of cake’ ‘of an ox’ 


a’ or a 


nucleus congenuclatus saeclum 
‘kernel’ ‘thrown to ‘age’ 
one’s knees’ 
negleg6 figlina juglans 
‘IT neglect’ ‘potter’s work- ‘walnut’ 
shop’ 


The complete absence of medial -él- and -dl- from standard Latin is not sur- 
prising, in view of the fact that original -tl- became -cl- (varying with early -col- > 
-cul-), e.g. poclum ‘cup’ (Plautus, Cure. 359) beside Skt. patram < IE pétlom,! 
and that original -dl- became -ll-, e.g. sella ‘seat’ : sedére ‘sit’.5 


’ Ferdinand Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 226 (Heidel- 
berg, 1914). 

4 Sommer, Hdb.? 228. 

5 Sommer, Hdb.? 229. 
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Instances of Types 1 and 2 are not at all common, but for most of them alter- 
natives can be thought of. It may be that neglegé is the only example of -gl- in 
Type 1, but other examples of this type for -pl-, -bl-, and -cl- would be duplicem 
acc. (nom. duplex) ‘twofold’, the praenomen Publius, and coclear ‘spoon’. The 
past participle congenuclati (nom. pl.) ‘thrown to their knees’ occurs in an excerpt 
from the Histories, Bk. 3, of L. Cornelius Sisenna (praetor in 78, died in 67 
B.C.).® 

At this point it will help to introduce the problem of Types 3 and 4 if we take 
note of related or variant forms of the four examples of Type 2. Beside disciplina 
we find discipulus ‘pupil’ and in Early Latin discipulina (e.g. Plautus, Most. 
154); scriblita has a variant scribilita (Plautus, Poen. prol. 48; Martial 3.17.1); 
congenuclare is formed from genuculum (attested later in glosses), variant of 
geniculum (dim.) ‘knee’; beside figlina are found figulus ‘potter’ and fig(u)linus 
‘of a potter’. Other pairs are the cognomen Poplicola, originally ‘friend of the 
people’, beside populus, and tablinum ‘alcove’ (Vitruvius 6.3.5), variant of tabu- 
linum (Vitruvius 6.5.1). Where the earlier language offered a choice of forms 
with or without an epenthetic vowel 7 or u between stop and /, Classical Latin 
tended’ in pretonic position to adopt the form without the intervening vowel 
(although this tendency was interfered with by the workings of analogy, so that 
it cannot be called a ‘law’). 

Conversely, where the earlier language had a fuller form (e.g. -cil-, -cul- as 
opposed to -cl-) that was Nort in pretonic position, Classical Latin as exemplified 
in cultivated prose shows the fuller form (e.g. facilis ‘easy’, pdculum ‘cup’) with 
astonishingly few exceptions. Anything closer to a ‘law’ would certainly be hard 
to find. Thus, whereas Plautus used not only populus ‘people’, periculum ‘danger’ 
but, more commonly, poplus, periclum, Classical Latin prose has only populus, 
periculum, and so in virtually all similar instances.’ The result is that Types 3 
and 4 comprise only isolated exceptions to the rule just stated and words which 
for some reason or other had never gained a variant form with epenthetic vowel.° 
As this residue has never, so far as the writer is aware, been listed in full, it has 
seemed worth while to put down all the instances that are actually attested in 
Classical Latin literature. In verifying these the writer has made use of the The- 
saurus linguae latinae as far as it goes, and has supplemented this by checking 
the texts of the authors themselves wherever it seemed necessary. 

We may not unreasonably exclude certain categories of words at the outset: 

(1) Foreign words of relatively late importation, e.g. dablan (acc.) ‘kind of 
palm’ (Pliny 13.4 §34); nabliwm ‘an instrument of ten or twelve strings’ < Gk. 
vaBra < Semitic (Ovid AA 3.327); peplum ‘robe’ < Gk. wémdov. 

(2) Words not attested till Later Latin times, e.g. sigla (neut. pl.) ‘signs of 


* Hermann Peter, Historicorum romanorum reliquiae 1.281 (Leipzig, 1914). 

7 William Lindsay, Latin language 147 (Oxford, 1894). 

8 It is to be noted that for diminutives in -ulus ( < IE -elos) or -culus ( < IE -q-elos) 
Early Latin never has shorter forms as variants, i.e. these diminutive suffixes do 
not undergo syncopation of the vowel before the J. Cf. Lindsay, Lat. lang. 175. 

*For general reference to anaptyctic vowels in Latin, cf. Leumann-Hofmann, 
Lateinische Grammatik 97-8 (Munich, 1928), and A. W. de Groot, Die Anaptyxe 
im Lateinischen (Gottingen, 1921). 
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abbreviation’, first appearing in Justinus’s epitome (probably 3d cent.) of Trogus, 
probably plural of *sigulum, related to signum. 

(3) Words whose variant with stop + / occurs only in poetry and in a meter 
where this shorter form would be convenient, e.g. mantplus (variant of mani- 
pulus) ‘bundle’, in Vergil, Geor. 3.297 filicumque maniplis (at the end of a hex- 
ameter) ‘and with bundles of ferns’ (while all prose writers use manipulus); 
tardigenuclus ‘with slow knees’, in the phrase! tardigenucld Senid oppressus 
‘weighed down with slow-kneed age’ from Laevius (ca. 60 B.c.), where tardi- 
genuclé comes at the end of a trochaic line. 

(4) Compounds that are subject to the analogy of the simplex or of another 
compound of the same stem, e.g. replet ‘fills up’ (cf. complet ‘fills’); jaglans 
‘walnut’, originally ‘nut of Jove’ (cf. Ja-piter and glans ‘nut’), though interest- 
ingly enough, despite the pull of analogy a variant jaguldns existed, attested in 
Pliny (e.g. 37.4 §56, and 37.11 §188). 

First of the residual examples to be examined are compounds having as second 
member -plus, -plex, or -plés. Those in -plus ‘-fold’ (cf. duds ‘double’) are duplus, 
triplus, quadruplus, etc. It may well be that analogy with simplus" worked 
against the rise of *dupulus and *tripulus, and favored quadruplus as against 
quadrupulus (which is found in Plautus, Truc. 762). Those in -plex ‘-fold’ (cf. 
dirdat, Umbr. tuplak ‘double’) are duplex, triplex, quadruplex, etc. Here there 
would have been pressure (against *dupulex, etc.) not only from simplex but also 
from the oblique cases, duplicem etc., of Type 1. The only compound ending in 
-plés is locuplés (gen. locuplétis) ‘wealthy’, originally ‘with filled-out holdings, 
full of acreage’ (cf. locus ‘plot’ and plénus ‘full’), and the form of the nominative 
may have been affected by that of the oblique cases, of Type 2. 

The same may be said with equal plausibility about poples (gen. poplitis) 
‘back of the knee’, whose history is quite obscure. 

The architectural term replum ‘ogee; cymation; covering molding’ is found in 
Vitruvius 4.6.5 and 10.11.8 and nowhere else. Of its earlier form or history nothing 
is known. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch? (Heidelberg, 1910) 
suggests that it may be formed on repleé ‘fill up’. 

In Petronius 44 bablus, a variant of the standard Latin bibulus ‘pertaining to 
oxen’, appears in the speech of a freedman in the phrase oculum biblum (acc.) 
‘a bull’s eye’ (? ‘a bun’). (But in Petronius 35 we find babulae frustum ‘a piece 
of beef’.) 

Nepos, Atticus 6, contains assecla ‘follower, attendant’ (cf. assequor ‘attend 
upon’), a word which other writers (Cicero and Juvenal) employ only in the 
form assecula. In the passage in question assecla is indeed the only manuscript 
reading. But it is worth remarking that the better family of Nepos manuscripts 
(represented by the Codex Parcensis) does not contain the Life of Atticus; it is 
to be found only in the deteriores (e.g. the Codex. Gudianus). One wonders very 


10 Quoted in Gellius 19.7.3. 

11 Note that of the Early Latin variants -mpl- and -mpul-, Classical Latin continued 
only the -mpl- type. Compare Classical extemplé ‘immediately’ with Plautine extempuld, 
e.g. Aul. 93. 
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much whether the better manuscripts did not read assecula. We may have here 
a case where fidelity to the actual manuscripts has been carried to excess. 

Vitruvius 10.10.4 uses the form manucla ‘handle, trigger (of a catapult)’, a 
variant of what otherwise occurs (in Plautus and Varro) as manicula, diminutive 
of manus ‘hand’. 

The last two bona-fide cases are saeclum and érdclum, which are found even in 
Classical prose as variants of saeculum ‘age’ and drdculum ‘oracle’. The fuller 
form saeculum (not found in Caesar) is the only one used in Tacitus; in Cicero 
it is the only one used in the orations, the letters, and the De re publica; there 
are six instances of it in the Tusculans and three in the De divinatione to one of 
saeclum in each of those works; saeclum is, however, the only form in the De 
natura deorum and in the Laws (though there is only one occurrence in the latter 
work). The distribution in Cicero is certainly rather puzzling. It would appear 
to this writer that saeculum was the ordinary prose form, while saeclum, which 
is otherwise only a poetic form, was used as a loftier word; yet one cannot rule 
out the possibility that editors may have normalized some of the texts in favor 
of saeculum. A somewhat similar situation holds for drdéculum (not found in 
Caesar or Tacitus), with the fuller form occurring as the only one in Cicero’s 
orations (three times) and letters (once), while there seems to be free variation 
between d6rdculum and 6rdclum in his philosophical works (almost all the citations 
being from the De divinatione). Again, drdclum may have been steeped in poetic 
associations. 

But (whatever may be said of replum) biblus, manucla, and assecla are as- 
suredly not of a poetic or an archaic flavor; rather, they form part of the sermo 
plebeius. If the speech of the freedmen in Petronius, from which biblus comes, 
is not Vulgar Latin, nothing is. And manucla, an artisan’s or soldier’s term, is 
stamped as popular by its having the -uc(u)la suffix, so commonly found in the 
popular language where the literary language has -icula (compare genuculum 
of the Glosses with Classical geniculum, diminutive of gent ‘knee’). It is to the 
language of the popular inscriptions and the Glosses that one must turn for 
parallels. 

Veikko Vaandnen, Le latin des inscriptions pompéiennes 74-5 (Helsinki, 1937), 
lists many of these popular forms with stop + 1,” e.g. sibla ‘awl’, bibla ‘beef’, 
Félicla (variant of Félicula), mdascl(ds) acc. pl. (Classical nom. mdsculus) ‘male’, 
manuplés acc. pl. (Classical nom. manipulus). And Wilhelm Heraeus, Kleine 
Schriften 140-5 (Heidelberg, 1937),"* has compiled an exhaustive list of such 
forms as they appear in the Glosses. It is entirely proper to call these forms syn- 
copated, because in them not only epenthetic vowels are absent but inherited 
vowels as well, as in the diminutives Félicla and masclus. This is not to say that 
the speakers of the popular language did not use the fuller forms too, but they 
certainly used the shorter forms very freely. (Incidentally, there was no com- 


12 See also Charles H. Grandgent, Introduction to Vulgar Latin 99-101 (Boston, 1907), 
and Edouard Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane‘* 35-6 (Paris, 1946). 

18 The pzges referred to occur in what is a much augmented and thoroughly revised 
edition of his earlier monograph, Die Sprache des Petronius und die Glossen (1899). 
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parable syncope, in Popular Latin or Proto-Romance, of an unaccented vowel 
of the penult between stop and r.) Even -tl-, a consonant group never encountered 
in Latin authors, occurs on certain inscriptions as a result of this reduction, 
e.g. CIL 4.1391 (Pompeii) mentla ‘membrum virile’, CIL 11.3303 (18 a.p.) 
crustlum ‘little pastry’, CIL 6.20217 (143 a.p.) titlus ‘inscription’. Yet this new 
-il- very soon yielded -cl- (as IE potlom had given Early Latin péclum, and étav- 
t\éw had been borrowed in Latin as exancldre ‘draw out, endure’), so that we find 
the author of the Appendix Probi (possibly as early as the 3d cent. after Christ) 
urging people to say ‘vetulus, nén veclus’, along with ‘tabula, nén tabla’ and ‘an- 
gulus, nén anglus’. 

Now where, by real syncope of a vowel, stop + / came together in the penult 
of a word like Félicla, or stayed together in the penult of words like replum, 
periclum, there is naturally no accent problem raised. But to this writer it would 
seem that there may well be a question as to the position of the accent on a word 
like manucla or assecla. In Plautus’s time such a four-syllable word as *manucula, 
with short antepenult, had the accent on the pre-antepenult,“ thus *mdnucula 
(and, as a diminutive, this word would have had no shorter variant); by the 
time of Terence, when fdcilius was, by evidence of meter, giving way to factlius, 
the accent would have shifted to *manzcula. When this word lost the vowel of © 
the penult by the Popular Latin syncope (within the Classical period), would not 
the result be maniicla? We know that the Proto-Romance source oe Ital. ginoc- 
chio and OFr. genouil ‘knee’ was *genziclu(m), by syncope from the genuculum 
attested in the Glosses. Beside the standard Latin mantpulus (the form used in 
all prose writers) there was a popular maniplus (or manuplus). The latter form 
may actually be the continuant of an earlier form without epenthetic vowel,'5 
and in that case the corresponding Plautine form would have been accented 
*mdniplus. But it seems to this writer to be very significant that Servius (4th 
cent.) says, on Aeneid 11.463, maniplis: in hic serméne ut secunda a fine habeat 
accentum tsus obtinuit, i.e. ‘in this word the custom has been for the second 
(syllable) from the end to have the accent’. And Lindsay, Latin language 130, 
says, ‘The establishment of the pronunciation manéplus ... has been plausibly 
referred to the longer form mantpulus.”® 

Interestingly enough, Servius makes this statement about mantplus despite 
the fact that he pronounces péragré. He says, on Aeneid 1.384, peragré: ‘per-’ 
habet accentum ... miita enim et liquida, quotiéns pénuntur, metrum juvant, non 
accentum, i.e. ‘the per- has the accent, for whenever a stop and a liquid come 
together, they help the meter, not the accent’, meaning that they permit a poet 
who chooses to follow the Homeric practice, to count the syllable as long, but do 
not alter the position of the accent of the word in speech. 


4 Cf, Lindsay, Lat. lang. 158. 

46 Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Heidelberg, 1938-), take 
it so. 

16 According to a different interpretation of aisus, favored for example by my colleagues 
Edmund T. Silk and Bernard M. W. Knox, Servius’s remark applies to the treatment of 
maniplus in hexameter verse IN CONTRAST TO the way it was pronounced in common speech. 
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The two statements of Servius, taken together, would seem to mean that at 
a time when geniiculum had long become genziclum, there had not yet been a 
change from ténebrae, ténitrus to the tenébrae, tonttrus called for in Proto-Ro- 
mance to explain Span. tinieblas, Fr. tonnerre. If the proposed accent of mant- 
plus, maniicla, etc. is accepted as having occurred well within the period of 
Classical Latin, the new principle of accent on the penult, even when the vowel 
was short, before stop + /, may then be regarded as having set the pattern, 
later on, for the shift of accent to the penult, even when the vowel was short, 
before stop + r in such words as tenébrae, tonttrus. This explanation, not ad- 
vanced before so far as the writer is aware, is quite different from that of Lind- 
say (Latin language 94), who operates with an epenthetic vowel (thus teneb‘rae), 
just as does A. W. de Groot, Die Anaptyxe im Lateinischen 40 (who does not 
mention Lindsay). De Groot assumes anaptyxis in very early Latin, e:g. inte- 
grum > ‘tntegerum, and then the accent shift tntegerum > intégerum at the 
same time as fdcilius > factlius, followed later by syncope of the penultimate 
vowel (thus, iniégerum > intégrum). 

But to return to the question of the position of the accent on words such as 
manucla, assecla, maniplus. The writer is well aware that it would be rather 
arbitrary to maintain that the accent was on the penult of these words if, at 
the same time, it was on the antepenult of words like multiplex, quadruplus. 
Here it would be invaluable to have some testimony from the Romance lan- 
guages on the accent of these words, but unfortunately these long compounds, 
unlike duplus (whence Ital. doppio, Fr. double, etc.), did not live on into the 
later vernaculars. As it is, there is nothing to prove that we should not accent 
these also on the penult, as multiplex, quadriplus. 

At this point a Latinist may well object that if we simply accepted the tradi- 
tional accent rule as exceptionless (though we know it was not—see fn. 1), we 
should have assécula in standard Latin and dssecla in popular Latin, and so 
mantpulus and mdniplus; and he might argue that the burden of proof should 
lie on anyone who wants to assert that two coexisting variants of a single word 
could not have the accent on different syllables. This argument is certainly not 
to be lightly dismissed, and it must be recognized that in the case of at least 
three words, which underwent, in Early Latin, syncope of the vowel of the 
ANTEPENULT (not the penult), exactly this situation evidently did prevail: we 
find in Classical Latin balinewm and balneum ‘bath’ (both frequent in Cicero 
and Pliny the Elder), pueritia and puertia ‘childhood’ (the latter, for example, 
in Horace, Odes 1.36.8), and not only nucleus but also nuculeus ‘kernel’ (the 
latter not only Plautine but found as a variant reading in Pliny, e.g. 37.4 §56; 
37.11 §188, though editors regularly read nucleus). 

Nevertheless, the writer is strongly of the opinion that we shall be taking 
better account of the historical factors (1. the post-Plautine syncope of diminu- 
tives, e.g. manucla; 2. the testimony of Servius; 3. the position of the accent 
in Proto-Romance), in addition to furnishing a possible explanation for the 
shift of accent in tenebrae etc., if we assume that in the Classical period the 
popular variants of standard Latin mantpulus, assécula were mantplus, assécla, 
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with the shorter forms getting their accent from the longer ones and continuing 
unaltered into literary Late Latin and into Proto-Romance. 

If this view is correct, Type 4 (~ ~ X ~ ) should be eliminated as far as 
words with stop + / are concerned. Such words as assecla, despite their metri- 
caliy short penult, would then be subsumed under Type 3 and accented just 
like dolabra. And our accent rule should read: the Latin accent falls on the 
penult not only when that syllable is long, but also when it is short, provided 
that it consists of a short vowel followed by stop + l. 





LEXICAL POLARIZATION IN ROMANCE 
Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 
I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Lexical polarization is used in this paper as a convenient label for the in- 
fluence exerted by one word on its semantic opposite. In Classical Latin, for 
instance, DEXTER serves for ‘right’ and sinIsTER for ‘left’. The ancient Romance 
expressions for ‘right’ are traceable to pextTruU (to the extent to which piREcTU 
‘straight’ or another rival word has not usurped its place’), yet Romance equiv- 
alents of ‘left’, barring innovations, consistently presuppose the scantily docu- 
mented late variant SINEXTRU rather than common sINistrU (which alone is 
found even in the glosses). Taking into account the pronunciation of Late 


1D. Fryklund, Les changements de signification des expressions de ‘droite’ et de ‘gauche’ 
dans les langues romanes et spécialement en frangais 42 (Diss. Uppsala, 1907), and his 
critic A. Zauner, LGRPh. 30.278 (1909), are agreed that the rise of pIR&crus ‘*right’ (rather 
than ‘straight’) is traceable to Latin. The identification of ‘straight’ and ‘right’ cuts across 
the borders between major language families: Romance, Germanic, and Slavic. Note that 
replacement of words for ‘left’ and ‘right’ at frequent intervals is peculiar to several lan- 
guages; MHG zese yielded to G recht, MHG winster was overlaid by G link; OE swidre has 
given way to right, OE winstre to left. 

In Old Spanish, derecho was occasionally used for ‘right (side)’: Apolonio 159c (add 106b, 
264a ‘favorable’, of winds, < ‘right’, in the language of augurs); Poema de Alfonso Onceno 
1318d; Carlos Maynes (ed. Bonilla), fol. 145r0; Rimado de palacio, E, 1518b; Confisién 
del amante, fol. 128ro. Otherwise derecho, as an adjective, signified ‘upright, straight up, 
just, fair, legitimate’, cf. derechero ‘fair’ (paralleling justiciero), derechamientre contrasted 
with infintosamientre (Barlén e Josaphé [ed. Moldenhauer], fol. 139r0). Throughout the 
Middle Ages the standard word for ‘right’ was diestro: Cantar de Mio Cid, lines 216, 750, 
753, 810, 1548, 2010, 2573; Fuero de Avilés §87; Fuero de Guadalajara, see V. R. B. Oel- 
schlager; Fuero de Teruel (ed. Gorosch) $90, §136, §335, §336, §579, §599, §679; Milagros 483b; 
Santa Oria 58c; Sacrificio de la misa 51a, 219d, 221ad; Apolonio 260a; Santa Marfa Epigciaca 
(ed. Knust), fols. 9ro, 13r0; Estoria del Rrey Guillelme, fol. 34ro; Cuento del Emperador 
Ottas, chs. 12, 21 (a diestro et a siniestro); Libro de Josep ab Arimatia, fols. 272vo, 275vo; 
Barlan e Josaph4, fols. 116ro, 122vo, 168ro; Confisién del amante, fol. 209vo (a diestro ea 
siniestro). Diestro ‘adroit, skillful’ was infrequent as yet (Confisién del amante, fol. 372vo). 
OSp. a diestro e a siniestro exactly parallels OF r. destre et senestre, especially in descriptions 
of blows dealt out by valiant fighters surrounded by superior forces (cf. Godefroy’s quota- 
tion from the Chevalerie Vivien, MS Boulogne-sur-mer 192, fol. 85c). 

As derecho gradually encroached upon the territory of diestro, the latter, withdrawing 
from its central position (‘right side’), held its own in a marginal area of meaning (‘adrcit’) 
which in time developed into a new center. Thus the main process—substitution of derecho 
for OSp. diestro ‘right’ —on close inspection dissolves into a multitude of minute shifts and 
advances, with many words originally restricted to the position of mere satellites, auxilia- 
ries, and occasional variants (OSp. derecho ‘right’ beside more frequent diestro; OSp. 
diestro ‘skilled’ beside mafoso and other dominant expressions) taking the place of long 
prevalent words. Cf. W. von Wartburg, Betrachtungen iiber die Gliederung des Wort- 
scha‘zes und die Gestaltung des Wérterbuchs, ZRPh. 57.296-312 (1937), and the pertinent 
chapter in the same writer’s Einfiihrung in die Problematik und Methodik der Sprach- 
wissenschaft (Halle, 1943). On the relations between DEXTER and DIREcTUs, see also FEW 
3.62-3, 90 (1928). 
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Latin, we may reckon with the presence of the pair DESTRU ~ SINESTRU (SE- 
NESTRU) on the colloquial level prior to the disintegration of the Empire. The 
anomaly in the development of sinisTRU is thus reduced to the excessive open- 
ing of its stressed vowel, which was in any event bound to open to a minor 
extent: the 7 advanced not only to [e], as in comparable words, but to [e]. This 
departure from the norm, in the absence of other clues, is most plausibly ac- 
counted for by assuming a certain amount of pressure exerted by [destru] on 
[senestru], until the two words reached the maximum degree of similarity com- 
patible with the maintenance of their basic difference. We are here concerned 
with an instance of formal attraction through association by contrast, a process 
in which a weaker (passive) partner is reshaped on the pattern of its stronger 
(active) opposite.!* 

2. The phenomenon, known by different names, has long been familiar to 
historians of language;? but a coherent picture of its manifestation in Romance 
has not yet been presented. It seems fitting to classify the cases observed, first, 
according to the linguistic trait communicated by one partner of the polarity 
to the other: the quality or quantity of the stressed vowel, the addition or sub- 
traction of a consonant (in initial, medial, or final position), the number of 
syllables, the accentual pattern, the gender, number, or voice, and, in a par- 
ticularly large number of cases, a derivational element. Only samples of these 
jatent possibilities of transformation can here be presented in detail. 


1a The changes produced recall those caused by the mutual attraction of near-synonyms 
or by the integration of individual forms (or small groups of words) into closely coherent 
major series, such as numerals, the names of the weekdays (Sp. lunes, miércoles after martes, 
jueves, viernes), and the months (Ptg. Outubro, Novembro after Janeiro, Fevereiro ..., which 
characteristically initiate the series). See C. Merlo’s thesis (1904) and its review by J. Leite 
de Vasconcelos, RL 8.226-8; the statement on serial replacement of OFr. ester, seoir, gesir 
and of Lat. HremMs and agstTAs by A. Carnoy, RR 8.172 (1917); the latest studies on the 
names of the days of the week (H. P. Bruppacher’s dissertation and its reviews; articles by 
W. von Wartburg and A. Henry); the controversy between D. Internoscia, R. A. Hall Jr., 
and L. Spitzer on the It. poscraz series, It. 18.51-4 (1941), 20.198-200 (1943), and 21.154-69 
(1944); and Spitzer’s analysis (surely not definitive) of Sp. fulano, mengano, zutano, Ptg. 
stcrano, AILC 1.30-8 (1941-2). 

2M. Bréal, Essai de sémantique 76 (Paris, 1899); A. Waag, Bedeutungsentwicklung 
unseres Wortschatzes [based on H. Paul] 48-50 (Lahr i. B.); K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique 
de la langue francaise? 1.144 (Copenhagen, 1904), discussing SEPTENTRIONALIS ~ MERI- 
DIONALIS (instead of *MERIDIALIS, cf. MERIDIANUS); Fr. mérovingien ~ carlovingien (for 
carolingien) ; La Suisse allemande ~ La Suisse romande (for romane); évanouir ~ épanouir 
(< OFr. espanir). In his book on French semasiology, Nyrop studies words (substantives, 
verbs, prepositions) cumulating opposite meanings: their number has sharply decreased in 
recent centuries, in part no doubt through the interference of grammarians; see Grammaire 
historique 4.43-9 (Copenhagen, 1913). 

The tendency to bring out sharply the association by contrast ‘right’ ~ ‘left’ by endow- 
ing the two words with similar endings is limited, within Indo-European, to Latin and 
Greek (Seftrepds ~ dprorepds; but deftds stands apart). 

At least two more chapters could have been added to this article: one on the effect of 
polarization on Romance recomposition (G. Serra, Noterelle etimologiche sarde, ZRPh. 
66.361 [1950], stresses that 1GNOTUs, rather than *1GNitus [cf. AGNiTUS, CoGNiTUs], is due to 
the pressure of NOTUs), and one on the analogical termination of words (in Old Portuguese, 
the Gallicism sages ‘wise’ is patterned on simprez ‘naive’; both occur side by side in Vida e 
feitos de Julio Cesar. fol. 15vo. see BF 3.63. and cf. English male ~ female). 
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Secondly, one may regroup the selected examples on the basis of the semantic 
pattern of opposition, which may involve contrasting status within a family or 
larger community, clashing physical or moral qualities, motion in reciprocally 
reverse directions—in short, any content lending itself to polarization. A few 
collateral questions arise at this point. Is there tangible proof, besides the in- 
ternal evidence of erratic development, that the deviation from the norm has 
been occasioned by the imitation of a word of contrary meaning? Can speech 
areas or groups of speakers be characterized as showing a particular preference 
for, or aversion to, lexical polarization? Do cognate and unrelated languages 
favor the polarization of pairs nearly identical or similar in meanifhg, or does a 
wide range of variation prevail? Is it possible to state any reason, however 
tentatively, for the superior force of one of the two partners involved (e.g. 
DEXTER as against SINISTER)? 


II. ANALOGICAL STRESSED VOWEL 


3. Some of the most widely studied cases of lexical polarization show the 
spread of the stressed vowel. The gradual approximation of SINISTER to DEXTER 
has already been briefly outlined.* Actually, the process of attraction is here 
more complicated than Romanicists are traditionally prone to concede. The 
initial step, in all likelihood, was the abandonment of the rival words for ‘left’, 
LAEUUS and ScAEUUS, which supported each other, yet offered no formal re- 
semblance at all to DEXTER warranting further assimilation.‘ At distinctly later 
dates, many new expressions for ‘left’ were coined in the Romance vernaculars 
or absorbed from neighboring languages (including the Iberian substratum and 
the Germanic superstratum);> what matters here, however, is the temporary 


3 On the intermittent occurrence of sINEXTER in Late Latin manuscripts, see H. Schu- 
chardt, Der Vokalismus des Vulgirlateins 1.38, 3.12 (Leipzig, 1866-9), and W. Meyer- 
Libke, Einfiithrung in das Studium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft? 181 (Heidelberg, 
1920). Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine* s.v., opportunely 
recall the reverse spelling sInrxTRA in Isidor’s Origines 11.1.68. A significant abortive at- 
tempt to equate the endings of ‘right’ and ‘left’ mentioned by Festus (104.12) is seen in 
LAETRUM, LAETRO(R)SUM, after DEXTRUM, DEXTRORSUM (unless one prefers to assume syno- 
nymic attraction by sINISTRUM, SINISTRORSUM); see Ernout-Meillet (who speak of in- 
fluence), and J. B. Hofmann in his revision of A. Walde’s Lateinisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch (who speaks of a blend). 

4 For details, see the excellent entries in Ernout-Meillet; the bisemanticism of LAEUUS, 
SCAEUUS, and SINISTER (‘auspicious’ ~ ‘ominous’) is traced to conflicting rites in the 
patterns of cultures converging upon archaic Rome (Etruscan vs. Greek). 

5 On the Indo-European level there was already a greater number of expressions for 
‘left’ than for ‘right’, each of them, of necessity, rather thinly represented in the individual 
languages; see Ernout-Meillet’s Dictionnaire. An analogous situation emerged (inde- 
pendently?) in Romance, so that the pattern of distribution of lexical units appears in- 
variable amid the rapid wear and tear and constant renewal of the resources. The names 
of the male domestic animals, especially those used for breeding, show a similar clash be- 
tween diversity of forms and immutability of the pattern throughout the Indo-European 
and the Romance stages. 

Basque ezker, Prov. esquer(re), Sp. tzquierdo, Ptg. esquerdo were cited by H. Schuchardt, 
Zum Iberischen, Romano-Baskischen, Ibero-Romanischen, ZRPh. 23.200 (1899), in his 
polemics against J. Vinson as an argument in favor of the assumed ancient ties between 
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reduction of three almost equally current words for ‘left’ to a single word, apt 
to be associated. by contrast with the standard designation of ‘right’, at a crit- 
ical stage in the transition of Latin to Romance. In the incipient phase, this 
contrast was made effective by the use of the same (originally comparative) 


Iberian and Basque; Ptg. esquerdo, Schuchardt surmised, precluded the possibility of late 
diffusion of the word from the Basque Provinces. Actually Sp. izqguierdo was preceded by 
isquterdo (Escorial Glossary No. 344) which, in turn, goes back to esquierdo; this form, in 
spreading westward, may have been transformed into esquerdo. Examples of OSp. esquierdo: 
Libro de Josep ab Arimatfa, fol. 275vo; Poema de Alfonso Onceno 1319c, 1334c; Toledo 
Glossary (ed. astro) No. 2252. V. R. B. Oelschlager, A Medieval Spanish Word-List 85b 
(Madison, [1940]), documents the early use of the proper name Esquierdo (Sahagitn, a.p. 
1171; Mayordomo, a.p. 1203; Burgos, a.p. 1209); cf. OJud.-Sp. izquierdero ‘one tied by 
his right hand’ (M. Gaspar Remiro, BRAE 5.642 [1918]). The standard word for ‘left’ was 
anciently seniestro (especially in western texts: Carlos Maynes, fol. 132vo; Barlan e Josaphé, 
fol. 116ro) and, with metaphony, siniestro (Cantar de Mio Cid, lines 12, 2691, 2694; Burgos, 
A.D. 1213, see Menéndez Pidal, Documentos lingiifsticos: Reino de Castilla, No. 163; Sa- 
crificio de la misa 48c: anda diestro siniestro, 50a, 51b, 200d, 219c; San Millan 37c; Santa 
Oria 58b; Fuero de Teruel §247, §335, §336; Santa Marfa Egipciaca, fol. 18r0; Cuento del 
Emperador Ottas, ch. 21; Barlén e Josaph4, fol. 168ro; Rimado de palacio, N 1166c; Con- 
fisién del amante, fols. 128ro0, 209vo: a diestro e a siniestro; El Corbacho, fol. 10vo: por 
syntestros senderos, cf. fol. 1lro: por sendas non conoscidas). Moreover, there existed the 
rare type sinistro: Signos 25b; Barl4n e Josaph4, fol. 122vo; Libro de Josep ab Arimatia, 
fol. 278ro. K. Pietsch, Spanish Grail Fragments 2.119 (Chicago, 1924-5), was undecided 
whether a Latinism or simplification of the diphthong -ie- before the group -str- (cf. UESPA 
> OSp. aviespa > Sp. avispa ‘wasp’) was involved. Comparison with It. sinistro strengthens 
the first alternative, for which the figurative use of sINISTER, in particular by ecclesiastic 
writers (anent the segregation of the righteous from the wicked) provides the cultural 
justification. ' 

At least two Old French designations of ‘left’ are classifiable as Germanic: eslenc, -que 
goes back to a Frankish stem influenced by cLINARE ‘to bend’, to which Sp. enclenque ‘feeble, 
sickly’ indubitably belongs (to be added to REW? No. 8029: stink); for older bibliography, 
see Fryklund, op.cit. 36. Fr. gauche (attested toward the close of the Middle Ages) which 
succeeded in evicting senestre after 1500, is a back-formation from gauchir ‘faire des dé- 
tours’, as was already known to A. Darmesteter, La vie des mots étudiée dans leurs signifi- 
cations® 167 (Paris, 1889), who labeled the substitutes droit and gauche as bizarre, obscure, 
and awkward. Gauchir (documented since the late 14th century) is traced by E. Gamillscheg 
(1928) and O. Bloch (1932) alike to a cross of OFr. ganchir, guenchir ‘to turn, to twist’ < 
Frank. *WANKJAN ‘to make tremble’ (cf. G. wanken)‘and OFr. gauchier ‘to full, *to walk in 
an odd way’ < Frank. *waLKan. Divergent opinions of Ménage, Littré, Mistral, Diez, 
Mackel, Jud, Sainéan, Schuchardt, and Thomas are discussed by Fryklund (64-9); Gamill- 
scheg, Etymologisches Worterbuch der franzésischen Sprache s.v. (Heidelberg, 1928); and 
Meyer-Liibke, REW* No. 9492 (Meyer-Liibke sides with those scholars who eliminate 
*WANKJAN as one of the sources of gauchir). The association of ‘left’ with ‘weak’ is self- 
explanatory; the image of ‘curved’ underlying some expressions for ‘left’ goes back (not 
necessarily in a direct line) to remote antiquity; see G. S. Lane, Etymological miscellany, 
Lg. 11.195 (1935), and Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire s.v. LAEUUS, with a reference to Ser- 
vius’ commentary to Georgica 3.55. 

Replacements drawn -from Latin stock include It. manco, mancino, lit. ‘mutilated’ 
(REW? No. 5285); Prov. senec, lit. ‘old, senile’; Sp. redrufia, derived from RETRO ‘backward’ 
(REW? No. 7269); and possibly Ptg. canho, canhoto (REW? No. 1595a: *canrus). It. 
stanco, Raet.-Rom. éank, Rum. sténg, once traced to STAGNARE, are now assembled under 
unidentified *stancus (REW? No. 8225). Prov. bigarro, Sp. zurdo (REW? No. 50 dismisses 
Diez’s, Baist’s, and Spitzer’s conjectures) and zoco (< soccu ‘wooden shoe’, with numerous 
fanciful extensions of meaning?) are of dubious ancestry. 
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suffix -TER in DEXTER and SINISTER; it was pointed up, in colloquial Latin, by 
the preference widely given to DEXTRU over DEXTERU.’ Long after the suffix 
-TER had ceased to be productive, it became meaningless; a different means 
had then to be devised to bring out the lexical polarization with equal or in- 
creased force. This alternate device, which aimed at the maintenance of a se- 
mantic contrast no longer clearly upheld by existing forms, was the identity of 
the accented vowel in both words. The change, roughly coincident with the 
simplification of -xT- (-KsT-) to -sT-, succeeded in transforming DExT(E)RU and 
SINISTRU into perfectly riming words: pEsTRU ~ SENESTRU. Note that where 
this pair of words, through the potentially greater appeal of more graphic rival 
words or some other circumstance, fell into disuse, as in French (where they 
survive only in heraldry), or was forced to occupy a less conspicuous place in 
the lexical structure, as in Spanish and Portuguese,® the decline of the two 
words was simultaneous and their loss of importance proportionate.’ Curiously 


6 SINISTER < *s°nistros was a dual comparative, with the secondary suffix -TRO- super- 
imposed on primary -YEs-/-IS- as in MAGISTER; the reverse sequence is visible in an-ter-ior; 
see, in addition to Ernout-Meillet, E. Benveniste, Noms d’agent et noms d’action en 
indo-européen 118 (Paris, 1948), who significantly regards DEXTER ~ LAEUUS as the original, 
DEXTER ~ SINISTER as the reshaped pair. This follows presumably from the existence of 
cognates of LAEUUs in Greek and Slavic, while sINisTER is isolated; from anthroponymic 
data (no group of names comparable to Larnrtus, LAENINus, Larca, LAE.ius clusters 
around SINISTER); and from the early spread of the initial consonant of LAEUUS to LAEUIR 
(L&uIR) ‘husband’s brother’, cf. Skt. devdr-, OCS dévert. Scazuus also has a counterpart in 
Greek cxatés, and the diminutive scAEUOLA developed into a proper name. ‘The findings of 
Indo-Europeanists and Latinists thus show that the change of. sSINISTRU to SINESTRU, 
{senestru] is but the last phase of a much more protracted and intricate process of lexical 
polarization. Scaruus and oxatés, incidentally, were associated by the ancients; in the 
environment of Greco-Latin bilingualism, scaruus is believed by some to have evolved the 
meaning ‘clumsy’ under the pressure of oxatés, while scanurTas (Aulus Gellius, Apuleius, 
Ammianus Marcellinus) was coined in imitation of oxatérns. 

7 R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid: Texto, gramdtica y vocabulario 628 (Madrid, 
1908-11), traces diestro to DEXTERU; DEXTRU is possibly the more accurate base. Only the 
forms without -£- have counterparts in Oscan and Umbrian and were dominant in Imperial 
Rome; yet the comparative, since Varro’s time, was invariably DEXTERIOR. 

8 In Modern Spanish diestro means ‘able, skillful, handy, sly’, and is closely connected 
with destreza ‘skill, nimbleness’ and ad(z)estrar ‘to guide, to teach, to train’ (attested since 
the Cantar de Mio Cid); the formulaic sequence a diestro y (a) siniestro ‘right and left, 
recklessly’ is a mere literary reminiscence. Siniestro, in addition to ‘unlucky, inauspicious’, 
has, as a substantitive, developed the new special meaning ‘shipwreck, disaster; damage, 
loss at sea’; the earliest nautical use of siniestro was in reference to adverse winds. Thus, 
semantically, diestro and sintestro have been drifting apart ever since losing their primacy 
to derecho and esquterdo (izquierdo) and retreating to small, asymmetric segments of their 
original areas of meaning. The process took over a millennium: occasionally, DEXTER is on 
record in Imperial Latin as signifying ‘skillful’, cf. the correlated adverb DEXT(E)RE and 
the abstract DEXTERITAS (after 5ef&drns?). On the rivalry between desire and drott, senestre 
and esclenc, later gauche, in French, see Fryklund, op.cit. 28; O. Bloch, Dictionnaire étymo- 
logique 1.233a. 

® The parallelism pervades the structure of the polarized word families: cf. DEXT(E)RA 
and sINIsTRA, on the pattern of ExTRA, used as adverbs, exceptionally also as prepositions; 
the archaic superlative pextimus (until Sallustius, later DEXTERRIMUS in Palladius) is 
echoed by sINISTIMUS, in speaking of auspices; Pliny the Younger’s SINISTERITAS is mod- 
eled on DEXTERITAS; SINISTRORSUM (-US) beside LAEUORSUM ‘to the left’ calls to mind 
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enough, even where the two words at length parted company, occasional crosses 
and entanglements occurred at unexpected junctures. Sp. ad(z)estrar ‘to train, 
to teach’, based on the occasional connotation ‘adroit, deft’ of DExTER (in Im- 
perial Latinity) and of OSp. diestro, is echoed by Cat. ensenestrar, ensinistrar, 
possibly suggested by the medieval custom of having the preceptor escort the 
nobleman’s son on the left side, in token of respect.! 

4. An equally noteworthy pair of polarized words are the Latin and Romance 
expressions for ‘mother-in-law’ and ‘daughter-in-law’. Again,-the final stages of 
the process are discernible in Romance, while its roots are unusually deep: the 
ultimate reason for the polarization is to be sought in the patriarchal structure 
of Indo-European society, in which the daughter-in-law, newly accepted into 
the family, found herself surrounded by her husband’s kinsfolk and was con- 
demned to live under the sway of her mother-in-law." The impact of socrus on 
NURUS conveys an impression of the power wielded by the older woman, in 
familiar environment, over the newcomer.” The similarity of structure between 
socrus and Nurus (number of syllables, prevalence of back vowels in stem and 
ending, presence of medial r) stimulated speakers to effect an even stronger 
approximation. 

In Classical Latin socrr, socrI ‘father-in-law’ and socrus, -0s ‘mother-in- 
law’, sharing the stem syllable (the feminine with an atypical ending by the 
standards of the contemporary language), contrasted sharply with GENER, 
-ERI ‘son-in-law’ and NuRUuS, -Us ‘daughter-in-law’, involving two different radi- 





DEXTRORSUM ‘to the right.’ Cf. OF r. senestral ~ destral, senestror ~ destror, senestrier ~ 
destrier. 

10 On Cat. ensenestrar, ensinistrar, see L. Spitzer, HR 12.177 (1944); on Jud.-Sp. sinistrar 
‘to go to the left,’ Ptg. esquerdear, Sp. izquierdear (yzquierdar: Ferrara Bible, Gen. 13.9), 
OFr. senestrer (Tristan of Thomas; later Jean Molinet’s chronicles), Jud.-Fr. assenétrer, 
see Fryklund, op. cit. 39; R. Levy, Recherches lexicographiques sur d’anciens textes fran- 
cais d’origine juive (Baltimore, 1932), §116, and The vocabulary of the Escorial Manuscript 
I. j. 4, HR 11.62 (1943). 

11 See the excellent presentation of this state of affairs by Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire 
8.V. SOCER, socRUS (948-9). 

12 Characteristically, the prototype of socrus in the parent language referred exclusively 
to the husband’s mother in her relations to the bride and daughter-in-law; it was second- 
arily extended to include the wife’s mother in her relations to the son-in-law. Moreover, 
in several Indo-European languages, including the Slavic group, the word for ‘father-in- 
law’ is believed to have been patterned on the word for ‘mother-in-law’, a most unusual 
sequence of events casting light on the status of the mother-in-law in the ancient family, 
since normally in such leveling processes the feminine is assimilated to the masculine. 
Thus, in the Dominican Republic ‘daughter-in-law’ is occasionally expressed by yerna in- 
stead of by nuera, to conform to yerno ‘son-in-law’ < GENERU, on the analogy of hermana 
~ hermano, prima ~ primo, hija ~ hijo, sobrina ~ sobrino (only the oppositions padre : 
madre and marido : mujer are unshakable), see R. E. Jiménez, Del lenguaje dominicano 107 
(Ciudad Trujillo, 1941); the coinage of *nwero ‘son-in-law’ would have had a strongly de- 
rogatory effect. 

18 Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire 689, mention much older attempts to replace the -o- of 
the IE base *snusdé- by -d-, inferred from Skr. sniisa, OHG snur, Alb. snuse. The Vulgar 
Latin process, pieced together with the aid of Romance forms, is thus integrated in a vastly 
broader development. 
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cals and, again in the case of the feminine, an abnormal ending.“ Taking this 
distribution as the initial point, one may reduce the basic transformations of 
SOCRUS and NURUS, so far as they pertain to Romance in general, to a dual set 
of shifts whose territorial and chronological confines the Romance dialectal 
material (supplemented by the evidence of Latin glosses and pronouncements 
of grammarians) enable us to determine with a modicum of accuracy.” 

On the one hand, speakers have favored the transfer of the two inherently 
feminine words to the declensional class associated with the feminine in the 
simplified inflection of late colloquial Latin, by substituting -a for -us. On the 
other hand, socrus (later socra beside socrera) has exerted heavy pressure on 
the stem vowel of Nurus and the newly-coined Nur," transforming vu, by then 
in most provinces pronounced [o], into [9].!” 


4 The tendency to polarize terms of kinship according to sex rather than according to 
generation or other categories has lately been very powerful in the Romance languages. 
The types coGNnAtus ‘*brother-in-law’ and coGNATa ‘*sister-in-law’ (the semantic special- 
ization dates from the 4th century), eminently successful in Romance, represent this trend 
as clearly as does, in a negative way, the rapid obsolescence, within the confines of Latin, 
of GLés, GLORIs ‘husband’s sister’ (since Plautus; see P. Festus 87.16), whose Russian cog- 
nate (zolévka) is still in use; of LAEUIR, LEUIR ‘husband’s brother’ (Dig. 38.10.4), excluded 
from literary usage; of IANITRIX < *IANITER ‘wife of the husband’s brother’ (CGL 2.446.58: 
‘cbivvuudos’; pl. IANITRICEs in Digesta and, near the threshold of the Middle Ages, in Isidore), 
patterned on GENETRIX, again with Slavic congeners, now extinct; see Ernout-Meillet, 
Dict. 466, 469, 541, 948-9, who characterize GLOs, LAEUIR, IANITRIX as so many labels for 
parts of the newly-wed woman’s environment, from which the mother-in-law (socrus > 
VLat. socra) emerges as the undisputed leader. Add to the score of these lexical losses 
FRATRIA (Festus), FRATRISSA (Isidore) ‘brother’s wife’, unrepresented in Romance, whereas 
SORORIUS ‘sister’s husband’ left traces in Northern France. The innovation *GENERA (which 
need not have existed in Latin) is represented in Raeto-Romance (Eng. schendera, Bergell 
gendra), Catalan (gendra), French Switzerland (Fribourg dzindra), and south-central 
France (Tarn-et-Garonne, Aveyron dgendro), aside from Central America (Dom. yerna, 
see n. 12). 

158 Scholars of the older generations were not aware of the complexity of this stratifica- 
tion; thus, G. Gréber, Vulgarlateinische Substrate romanischer Wérter, ALLG 4.134-5 
(1887), placed on a single plane Sp. nuera, Ptg. Cat. Prov. Sic. nora, Rum. nord, noru, It. 
nuora, Mil. neura, to which he inadvertently added OFr. nore without the requisite qualifica- 
tion. In analyzing the words for the ‘parents-in-law’, Gréber (ALLG 5.472) correspondingly 
failed to segregate It. suocero, -a from the rest of the reflexes of VLat. socru, SOCRA. 

The destinies of VLat. socru, socra were largely shared by cONsocER (REW? No. 2166) : 
It. consuocero, Eng. konsér, Sp. consuegro, Ptg. consogro, Lig. skézer (‘father-in-law’), with 
corresponding feminines; note Dalm. consegro. But Rum. cuscru presupposes the erratic 
stress-pattern c5(N)socru, which implies dissociation from socru, even as Fr. cousin < 
C6(N)SOBRINU, with its syncope and abnormal simplification of secondary -sr- to -s- (REW* 
No. 2165), drifted away from soprinus ‘nephew’ (REW? No. 8050) as preserved in Ibero- 
Romance and the western branch of Raeto-Romance. The type PROGENER ‘granddaughter’s 
husband’ (P. Festus 257.2) is unknown to Romance. 

16 NuRA and socra are both documented as current vulgarisms in the anonymous Ap- 
pendix Probi, tentatively traced to the 3d cent. a.p. (Nos. 169, 170). The core of the territory 
in which the variants socERU and socERa have prevailed is Central (and, initially, North- 
ern) Italy, ef. It. swocero, -a, whence it spread to the south of the Apennine Peninsula, to 
largely re-populated Sicily and to Northern Sardinia (sozaru), exposed in the late Middle 
Ages to Genoese and Pisan influence. All over Northern Italy this primary type was sub- 
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The consensus of Romance forms presupposes VLat. socru (SocERU) ‘father- 
in-law’ beside socra (SOCcERA) ‘mother-in-law’, neatly differentiated according 
to sex; the coincidence of results in the vernaculars bespeaks the high age of 
this clear-cut distinction.* The development of NuRus is less homogeneous and 
points to conflicting attempts at readjustment. Direct descendants of NURUS in 
its primitive form have not been identified; but in secluded areas (islands, 
mountainous territories, lateral zones cut off from the chief centers of innova- 
tion), either NURA, with unchanged accented vowel (except for its slight opening 
in accord with the general Romance development) and with analogical ending, 
has prevailed—in Central Sardinia, Corsica, Istria, Piedmont; or else *Norus, 
with the reverse distribution of features (analogical stem vowel, through attrac- 
tion by socra, beside maintenance of the original ending) has entrenched itself 
—witness the reflexes in Old Rumanian and in conservative Macedo-Rumanian, 
also the Modern Daco-Rumanian usage in petrifacts like the formulaic sequences 
noru-mea ‘my daughter-in-law’ (similarly with -ta, -sa), though in other con- 
texts a more thoroughly reshaped nord has overlaid the archaic nor(u).® 





sequently discarded in favor of messer and madonna (originally formulas of respectful 
address), which led to a sharper cleavage between ‘mother-in-law’ and ‘daughter-in-law’ 
than elsewhere in the Romania, the polarization in Northern France being re-established 
by the introduction of belle-mére ~ belle-fille. 

GENERU (from GIGNG, -ERE?) has fared worse than socru; notice its replacement by 
FILIASTRU, lit. ‘stepson’, in Basse Auvergne, Landes, Puy de Déme, Picardy, Wallonie 
(with traces in Old French), and by Fiu1Atus, lit. ‘the adopted one’ (cf. Sp. ahijado) in the 
Rhone basin; cf. E. Tappolet, Die romanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der franzésischen und italienischen Mundarten 129 (Strasbourg, 1895). 
Socru and GENERU, the names for the male partners of the marriage contract, have in- 
fluenced each other as strongly as socra and NuRA, with the characteristic difference that 
the younger partner exercized the greater power of attraction: the -ER of socER is probably, 
the -z- of socerT undoubtedly, due to the example of GENER, -I. The relative insignificance 
of the father-in-law in the older family, overshadowed by the mother-in-law and the son- 
in-law, is indicated by Arm. sKESRAYR, lit. ‘husband of the mother-in-law.’ 

17 Phonological conditions may have accelerated the shift, yet Ernout-Meillet’s state- 
ment (689): ‘... NURUS > NORA (ot u devant z non suivi de u a passé & 0)’ leaves out of the 
reckoning the stratification of Romance forms (which Meyer-Liibke’s dictionary puts into 
bold relief), and seems to project into an implicitly early period a process relatively late, 
to judge by the aloofness of marginal Romance dialects. On the other hand, Meyer-Liibke, 
with a Romanicist’s competence, quite properly rejects the Proto-Lat. *Norus recon- 
structed by F. Sommer, Lateinischer Vokalumlaut in haupttonigen Silben, IF 11.326 (1900) ; 
B. Bianchi, Storia dell’ « mediano, AGI 13.198 (1892-4); O. Densusianu, Histoire de la 
langue roumaine 1.78-9 (Paris, 1901); and A. Ernout, Les éléments dialectaux du voca- 
bulaire latin 204 (Paris, 1909). 

18 SocerRus is attested in Plautus, socrus ‘father-in-law’ occurs in glosses, as do SOCRA 
(CGL 3.181.55: ‘xevOep4’), SOCERA, and socruA. Late socERIO, -6NIS, an occasional expres- 
sion for ‘father-in-law’, and suceEr1o—which in a single inscription, difficult of interpreta- 
tion and conceivably involving Germanic interferences (CIL 3.11977, found in Straubing), 
may signify ‘brother-in-law’ in preference to moribund Léutr (see W. A. Baehrens, Sprach- 
licher Kommentar zur vulgiérlateinischen Appendix Probi 107 [Halle a/S, 1922])—testify to 
the vitality of the radical socer-, as do present-day Italian dialects. Sidonius Apollinaris’ 
SOCRUALIS, -E is distinctly artificial and discrepant with the trend of the spoken language. 

19 See H. Tiktin,; Rumanisches Elementarbuch 79 (Heidelberg, 1905); K. Tagliavini, 
Rumianische Konversationsgrammatik 184-5 (Heidelberg, 1938). In Rumanian, the late 
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The powerful support which the offshoots of socra and *NorA have mutually 
lent each other in the major part of the Romance territory is best seen in the 
crippling effect which the decay or disappearance of one of the two partners 
had on the other. Thus, in Old French the presumable product of *NoRA was 
superseded by Frankish Bru (whose congeners made inroads on *NoRA also in 
Raeto-Romance); the replacement was the smoother as *NoRA > *nuere and 
SOCRA > suire, having ceased to form a perfect rime in Old French,” were in 





passage of nor(u) to nord precluded the diphthongization of the stressed vowel and thus 
separated nord from soacré ‘mother-in-law’ as regards the stem vowel, leaving it in the 
company of sor(u), sord ‘sister’ < soror, cf. the plural nurori patterned on surori < 
sorOrés. In Italian, swora and nuora likewise form a pair apart, as was observed by Gaston 
Paris, Phonétique frangaise: o fermé, Rom. 10.49 (1881), cf. his Mélanges linguistiques 248 
(Paris, 1906-9); an extension of this similarity to Western Romance, which alone would 
have warranted Paris’ attempt to attribute the reshaping of NuRUs to the agency of soRoR, 
is made impossible by the partial prevalence of GERMANA over sOROR, except in the ec- 
clesiastical sphere, under conditions specified in P. Aebischer’s meticulous study, ZRPh. 
57.211-39 (1937). H. Schuchardt, in 1888, had casually thought of the influence of Noura 
‘bride’ on NuRUs, yet the situation in Ibero-Romance (Sp. novia ~ nuera, Ptg. noiva ~ 
nora) fails to strengthen this hypothesis, which Meyer-Liibke mentioned in his Italienische 
Grammatik (41), while consistently preferring his own confrontation of NURUS, NURA with 
SOCRUS, SOCRA, as first stated in ZRPh. 8.205 (1884). Note that, while it is plausible to 
retrace Ptg. nora [nore] to a base with [0], a skeptic’s possible objection that an original 
closed o may secondarily have been opened through metaphony as in formoso ~ formosa 
(cf. the reverse shift in novo ~ nova) cannot easily be countered. 

20 Some sources speak indiscriminately of OFr. nore, OProv. nora, Sp. nuera, etc., with- 
out specifying that the French form is solely found in the southwest of the territory of the 
langue d’oil (Poitou, Aunis), which once belonged to the domain of the langue d’oc: the 
resulting compromise form nore, at a late date, was temporarily tolerated, rather than 
absorbed, by Standard French, while speakers were undecided whether to use bru or belle- 
fille. (Godefroy’s Dictionnaire quotes nore from Brantéme’s Dames galantes, the Chronique 
bordeloise, and the Dictionnaire des trois langues of 1617.) 

VLat. socru and socra yielded a diversity of forms in medieval texts: socre (Glossaire 
latin-frangais, MS Montpellier H 110; Bible, MS Richelieu 1); soegre (Benoit’s Ducs de 
Normandie; Bible, MS Richelieu 1); soigre (Digestes, MS Montpellier H 4); sougre beside 
seugre (Conquéte de la Morée); swegre beside sogre (Chastoiement d’un pére); seucre (Ch. 
de Louis VIII, a.p. 1211); sevre (var. soivre) and suivre (var. seure) in Dolopathos; sutre 
(in Wace’s Brut, beside sogres; in Greban’s Mistere de la Passion; in Digestes, MS Mont- 
pellier H 47); swere (R61. de bans de tréfonds); sire (Letter of Philip V, Arch. munic. de 
Rouen); soir (Chronique de J. de Stavelot). These forms, used promiscuously for ‘father- 
in-law’ and ‘mother-in-law’, are separated in Godefroy’s documentation (7.590) according 
to sex, while they are here listed in the order of increasing distance from their Latin pro- 
totypes. Socre is visibly a Latinism; sogre, swegre, soegre, soigre, seugre are marked by -g- < 
-c- as retarded forms, reminiscent of aigre ‘sour’ < ACRE, while the diphthongs ue, oe, 
oz, eu show successive stages in the development of Lat. [0}; seucre is seugre, partly disguised 
as a Latinism, by way of concession to socre; sevre, soivre, suivre faintly recall the develop- 
ment ROGARE > OFT. rover; sutre, sire, seure, soir represent the most advanced phase of 
the evolution, with total abandonment of the Latin velar. 

Latinized bruta, of Germanic parentage (cf. Proto-Goth. *bridis, Goth. brips), was first 
found in inscriptions at the fringes of the Roman Empire (Friuli, Dalmatia, Moselle area). 
Apropos of its encroachment upon Romance territory, Meyer-Liibke, in reviewing Tap- 
polet’s thesis (LGRPh. 17.131 [1896]), properly mentions Rum. nevastd ‘wife’ < Slav. ‘bride’, 
whose borrowing emphasizes the foreign background and hence the doubly insecure status 
of the daughter-in-law, while the semantic shift shows the Daco-Romans as adopting the 
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no position to put up effective resistance. Centuries later, the isolated suzre 
(which suffered from the proliferation of phonetic variants and had the added 
disadvantage of ambiguity, referring indiscriminately to ‘father-in-law’ and 
‘mother-in-law’) was discarded in favor of the circumlocution beau-pére, a type 
which ultimately radiated into Breton, Flemish, and Dutch and invaded many 
dialects of Southern France. The rise of beau-pére has been adequately accounted 
for by Tappolet;' its sweeping advance at the expense of suzre is not under- 
standable without careful appraisal of the forces of polarization. 

5. An equally important antithetic pair in Vulgar Latin were Levis ‘light’ ~ 
GRAUIS > GREUIS ‘heavy’. GRAUIS, like Gk. Bapis, developed a wealth of mean- 
ings in Latin, referring, in addition to weight, also to sounds (in contrast to 
AcoTus; cf. GRAUIUOX = Bapidwvos), to smells (cf. GRAUEOLENS = Bapvwéns), 
to weather and climate, to food, and to gait (GRAUIPES = Bpadirous); its range 
of overtones was conspicuous, since it shared the pejorative connotation of 
MOLESTUS (cf. GRAUG, GRAUOR) and was apt to assume a laudative meaning 
through shift of emphasis to ‘authority, importance’ and ‘seriousness, earnest’.” 
The hospitality of Church Latin to the figurative uses of the word had a tem- 
pering effect on its growth in the vernaculars, restricting its freedom of devel- 
opment more severely than was observable in the cases of SINISTER and NURUS. 
Phonologically, it is not easy to demonstrate that Sp. Ptg. grave are Latinisms; 
yet semantic considerations, in particular the survival of metaphoric uses coin- 
cident with the abandonment of the nuclear meaning, militate strongly in favor 
of this classification, which may possibly be extended to Italian; of the learned 





mother-in-law’s point of view in classifying the newlyweds. Bru was superimposed on the 
Gallo-Romans by the Franks pouring over Gaul from the northeast (bru, rare in the literary 
idiom at present, still persists with great force in eastern patois, inhospitable to belle- 
fille) and its Raeto-Romance cognate is of Alemannic provenience; but bruman ‘groom’, 
brought to France by the Normans, spread from the north and northwest; see E. Walberg, 
Sur un mot frangais d’origine nordique, StN 16.39-49 (1943-4). Tappolet illustrates the 
shift ‘bride’ > ‘daughter-in-law’ with Western Lombardic (spusa < spdénsa: Bergamo, 
Palazzuolo, Brescia, Soncino) and Modern Greek (vipdn). 

21 Except that the starting point of the paraphrase was beau-frére (since 1386), belle- 
seur (since 1463), with belle-mére (since 1454) and beau-pére (since 1488), beau-fils and 
belle-fille (both since 15th cent.) following suit. The first word of ancient stock that suc- 
cumbed was serorge < sorOrIv ‘brother-in-law’, lit. ‘sister’s husband’ (opposed to FRATRIA 
‘brother’s wife’), occasionally employed down to the 15th century; its status was affected 
by the collapse of the Old French declension, entailing the loss of seror < SORORE as 
distinct from suer < soror; add the instability of -rge, -nge in late Old French, recently 
made clear by N. Dupire. Suire and its variants, consistently ambiguous, fell easy prey to 
the spread of prefixal beau- (bel-), belle; gendre and bru (brus, bruz, brul) formed the rear- 
guard of the withdrawing host of designations of kin acquired through marriage. 

22 See Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire? 434. 

23 Grave has, at all times, been used in Spanish with the meanings ‘serious, difficult, 
hard, bitter’ (Santo Domingo 107d; San Millan 325c; Libro de buen amor 513a, 587b, 1133a, 
1301a; Santa Catalina, fol. 17vo; Libro de Josep ab Arimatfa, fol. 271vo; Barlén e Josaphé, 
fol. 120ro); for the rarer connotation ‘cruel, angry’, see Santa Catalina, fol. 20vo; Barldn e 
Josaph4, fol. 104ro. Note the frequency of the adverb: grabemientre (Glosas Silenses 100) ; 
gravemientre (Milagros 667b; also in the mutilated line 9 of Elena y Marfa?); gravemente 
(Libro de buen amor 887a); gravement (Martirio de San Lorenzo 63b). For ‘heavy’, in the 
physical sense, Spanish uses pesado, from P&i[N]SARE, PENDERE ‘to weigh(t)’, cf. It. pesante 
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transmission of Fr. grave no doubts can be entertained. In spite of this protec- 
tive cloak, the contrast GRAUIS ~ LEUIS,™ rooted in the Latin tradition and 
pointed up, within the bounds of the written language, by the symmetrical 
structure of the two word families (GRAVITAS ~ LEUITAS, GRAUG ~ LEUO, 
GRAUITER ~ LEUITER”), led to the coinage of GREUIS in colloquial Latin, on the 





and OFr. pesant (Chanson de Roland), with the derivatives pesanteur and appesantir (16th 
cent.); pesant was later in part contaminated with besant < ByzaANTIU, name of a coin. 
OFr. lourd ‘dizzy, giddy’ (applying, even in modern Berrichon and some Occitanian dialects, 
to the staggers of the sheep) is ordinarily traced to *LURDU < LORIDU ‘pallid, yellowish’, 
which in Prov. lort, It. lordo ‘dirty’ developed a different facet of its initially complex 
meaning. Only in modern times has lourd begun to crowd out pesant as the standard term 
for ‘heavy’. Concomitantly the word-family was reorganized, with alourder (eslourdir) and 
alourdement (eslourdissement) giving way to alourdir and alourdissement and new ties being 
established with the Italianism beslourd (?), balorde, balourd(e); see Bloch and von Wart- 
burg s.v. 

The other reason for the preservation of GRAVE in the Iberian Peninsula was the early 
decline there of LEUE, replaced by liviano (Santo Domingo 621c¢, contrasted with pesado; 
Milagros 67b, as a qualifier of seso ‘brain, mind’, hence the figurative meaning ‘fickle, 
frivolous’ as early as Libro de buen amor 67c, 1347b; Barlan e Josaph4, fol. 111ro). Note 
vianda liviana (Libro de buen amor 85a), los livianos (Duelo 49c) ‘lungs’: here again, the 
derivative is encroaching on the territory of Leu; cf. Ptg. leves, Regg. Mod. Mant. slef, 
Sors. lef, Prov. leu, Cat. lleu. Somewhat different is the development of March. lebbe (REW?* 
No. 5006). With liviano go OSp. liviandat (Milagros 499c, Duelo 142d, Libro de buen amor 
105d), livianeza (Confisién del amante, fot. 8lro; in contrast with graveza, ibid., fol. 258vo?), 
livianez (ibid., fol. 106ro). Another replacement of LEUE joined forces with liviano, exerting 
pressure from without, then deeply penetrating into the Hispanic lexicon: *LEUIARIUS 
(REW? No. 5003) radiated from Northern Gaul to Italy (leggiero), Engadin (liger), Friuli 
(lidzer), Spain (ligero), Portugal (ligetro), whereas the Catalan-Provengal congener leugier, 
lleuger indirectly gave rise to It. leggiadro; see F. d’Ovidio, Di alcune infiltrazioni 
d’italiano settentrionale nell’italiano letterario, Rom. 25.305-9 (1896); REW* No. 5003, 
where leggiadria is selected as the starting point (cf. my own recent explanation of Sp. 
rebelde as patterned on rebeldia). Imported Sp. ligero, in contrast to Fr. léger, adopted the 
special shade ‘light (of movement), fleet, fast’, leaving the area of meaning ‘light (of 
weight)’ to indigenous liviano. 

Crushed between these two forces, LEUE survived vestigially in the vernacular stratum 
of Portuguese (leves ‘lungs’) and in the ancient Navarro-Riojan-Aragonese zone, with its 
back against the solid block of Gallo-Romance (Santa Oria 88d; Santo Domingo 406d) ; 
otherwise, it appears in Old Spanish literature late, intermittently, and in strictly figurative 
use, at a time when Provengal-Catalan cultural influence was strongly felt (Cancionero de 
Baena, fol. 143vo, No. 416, anon.: Amigo seftor, yo non visto sayo / de gloria tan vana e lieves 
pesares). Sp. leve and adjectival Ptg. leve are distinctly late Latinisms, restricted to ex- 
quisite style. Ptg. leo ‘occasion’, ao leo ‘at random, at one’s discretion’ are due to the diffu- 
sion of Prov. leu (cf. beleu ‘soon’, Rouss. belleu ‘perhaps’), cognate to Cat. lleu, OFr. lief, 
Eng. lef, It. lieve, see REW? No. 5004. OCat. leu thus cumulated the meanings ‘easy, easily, 
soon, fast’, and ‘lung’; see Aguilé i Fuster, Diccionari 4.307. Notice also in the Libro de 
Alexandre, of disputed dialectal background, P 536b: de lieu (misinterpreted in O), P 870a: 
de leve (O 846a: de lieve) ‘easily’, recognized as imported from Provengal-Catalan by A. 
Morel-Fatio, Introduction to the Libro de Alixandre xxvii (Dresden, 1906), and by J. 
Keller, Contribucién al vocabulario 116 (Madrid, 1932). 

24 Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire? 434, 541-2, quote the ‘couple antithétique’ GRAUIS ~ 
LEUIS from Plautus, Trinummus 684; Lucretius 2.225, 5.474; Cicero, Pro Roscio comoedo 
2.6; idem, De lege agraria 2.17.45; idem, Pro Deiotaro rege 2.5. 

25 It. gravare, Prov. Cat. Sp. Ptg. gravar (Sp. grabar ‘to engrave’), Vionn. se gravé ‘to 
repent’ might well have been separately listed by Meyer-Liibke s.v. GRAUG, -ARE, and not 
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testimony of widely scattered Romance dialects, including Rum. greu (fem. 
grea), It. OGen. greve, Romagn. griv, Eng. greiv, OFr. grief, Prov. Cat. greu, 
OArag. grieu, grieve,* and of the invaluable gloss arduus altus grewis in the 
Glossae Codicis Sangallensis 912 (CGL 4.207.37). Similarly, derivatives from 
GREUIS tended to take over one by one the positions previously occupied or 
newly held by ramifications of GRAVIS: GRAUARE, in Gaul, was flanked by 
*GREUARE, to match LEUARE, in its primary meaning an offshoot of LEuIs;”” 
probably in a less ancient stratum, *GRAUIARE arose alongside of *GREUIARE, 
again in Gallo-Romance, to echo newly-coined *LEUIARE,” which, in turn, may 





* umped together with the descendants and new derivatives of gravis (REW? No. 3855). 
Cf. the Italian, French, Provengal, Catalan, Spanish, and Portuguese reflexes of AGGRAUARE 
(REW? No. 279). 

26 Fr. grief has tended to become a substantive, cf. E. grief ‘sorrow’ and Lorr. grié 
‘nostalgia’; Meyer-Liibke defines Grand’ Comb. et gri (Franche Comté) by ‘leid tun’. 
Cf. the adverbial relic gritvement (blessé) < griefment. On Cat. greu ‘grave; feixuc, pesant, 
molest’, greujar, greuje ‘grave, agravio’, greujos ‘quejoso’, see M. Aguilé i Fuster, Dic- 
cionari 4.185-6. The form grieve which Meyer-Liibke labels as Old Spanish is more properly 
Old Aragonese and represents the farthest advance into the Peninsula of the innovation 
centered in France; cf. grieu in Fueros de Aragén, B. Nac. MS 458 (ed. Tilander), §190.3 
(but grant in the corresponding passage of MS Zaragoza 154); a grief (var. griew) in the 
Fuero de Teruel §722.8; J. Yanguas y Miranda, Diccionario de palabras anticuadas que 
contienen los documentos existentes en los archivos de Navarra (Pamplona, 1854) s.v. 
algun: greu ‘agravio’, and Fuero de Navarra 3.20.3: greument enfermo (I owe the last two 
references to M. Gorosch’s glossary); cf. further V. Garcia de Diego, Manual de dialecto- 
logfa espafiola 250 (Madrid, 1946)—a passage that requires further sifting; J. Borao, Dic- 
cionario de voces aragoneses? 242 (Zaragoza, 1908) s.v. greuge, with an unspecified reference 
to ancient texts (greuge is, of course, Catalan rather than Aragonese). The Rumanian dialect 
forms include Mac.-Rum. greu, greao, Megl. greu, greo, Istr.-Rum. grew, gre, according to 
S. Puscariu’s etymological dictionary. 

27 The inflectional pattern of OFr. grever ‘to grieve, to damage’ (later ‘to tax’) indicates 
its descent from *GREUARE rather than from GRAUARE, cf. OProv. grevar. Fr. aggraver was 
preceded by agrever, cf. OProv. agravar, counterbalanced by agrevar; Swiss agreva ‘attirer 
par feinte, amadouer, faire la cour’. FEW 1.53 (1922): ‘Das Wort hat sich in der alteren 
Sprache meist, aber nicht durchgehend an GreEvts angelehnt. Im Franzésischen kommt 
seit dem 14. Jh. die nach dem Lateinischen retouchierte Form auf.’ 

28 From the reflexes of *LEUIARE ‘to alleviate, to ease’, assembled by REW? No. 5002 
(OPis. lebbiare, Lomb. libé, Ven. libar, Sors. levgar, OF r. legier), one should subtract Sp. 
lijar ‘to lame, to hurt’, which Cejador’s vocabulary traces to P. Lépez de Ayala, Aves de 
caga, and to D. Sdnchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en metro; cf. REW? No. 4842 *LAESIARE, 
from LAEDO, -ERE; No. 4843 LAEsIO, -6NnIs. The homophone lijar ‘to sandpaper’ is related 
to 1g ‘shark, dogfish, or seal skin’, cf. REW? No. 5081 *Listus (Germanic?). From *LEUIARE 
the verbal adjective *LEvurus was extracted in Italo-French territory, including Sardinia 
(REW? No. 5006); it did not reach Ibero-Romania in sufficient force to survive. 

From ADLEUIARE (in glosses), there branched off formations in Tuscan, Logudorese, 
Engadinian, French, Occitanian, Catalan, Spanish, and Portuguese: it is a base peculiar 
to the entire west of the Empire; see REW? No. 361. *SuBLEUIARE ‘to ease’ (REW® No. 
8374) has survived in a more narrowly circumscribed zone: witness Sp. soliviar ‘to lift up, 
to prop up’ and, with a slight adjustment of the prefix, OFr. sozlegier, which, through 
association with fashionable solaz ‘solace’, became soulager ‘to console’. 

The nuclear area of *LEUIARE and variants can thus be squarely identified with Gaul, 
from which powerful prongs extended alternately to Catalonia and Castile, Raetia, and 
Northern (including North-central) Italy. Small wonder, then, that *GREUIARE, supposed 
to echo *LEUIARE, should have originated in Gallo-Romance: cf. OFr. gregter, OProv. 
greujar. Prov.-Cat. greuje is a postverbal noun. 
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have been patterned on BREUIARE in response to a fresh need for a new verb 
from LEUIS, after LEUG, -ARE had drifted away semantically too far to perform 
its original service; *AGGRAUIARE in. Ibero-Romance (hostile to GREvIs) and 
*aGGREUIARE beside *INGREUIARE in Gallo-Romance (which favored GREUIS 
over GRAUIS) show the distribution of major western verbal forms, whereas in 
far-off Rumania verbs in -ICARE and -INARE branched off from Greuts.” Finally, 
in the ranks of the abstracts, traditional GravirAs, maintained in relatively 
quiet zones exposed to steady Church influences (like Italy, Spain, and Portugal), 
clashes with *GrEuITAS, reconstructed on the basis of Old French and Ruma- 
nian;*! similarly, the innovation *GRaurTIA and doubly novel *GREurITIA occupy 
territories of sharply divergent tempo of development. 

To sum up: the propagation of GREUIS was largely determined by the contour 
of the area of the model word Levis, unevenly distributed in late colloquial 
Latin, and by the varying degrees of the restraining influence of Church Latin 
on the vernaculars at their incipient stage, with Gaul and Dacia emerging as 
the territories least faithful to the written tradition. 

6. Lat. stRsum (strsus) ‘up’, in less refined pronunciation stsum (recorded 


29 Ernout-Meillet’s Dictionnaire s.v. LEuIs succinctly describes the semantic departure 
in Imperial Latin of LEUG, -ArE from its original course. Note that in Ibero-Romance, 
where LEUIs suffered severe losses, the verb levar (> Sp. llevar) shows a greater deviation 
(‘to carry away’) from the original meaning (‘to support [something light]’) than do its 
cognates in French and Italian (‘to lift’). 

30 REW? No. 279b would benefit from a thorough revision. The entry should be sub- 
divided into *aAGGRAUIARE (> Sp. agraviar ‘to offend’, with the back-formation agravio 
‘offense’) and *aGGREUIARE (OFr. agregier, OProv. agreujar, Burg. [egre3e] ‘to favor, to 
spoil a child by caresses’, see A. Thomas, Notes étymologiques et lexicographiques, Rom. 
39.222-3 [1910]; supply the star to this base, listed as recorded by Meyer-Liibke, and delete 
agregier in No. 3853). An even more radical revision is in order for REW? No. 4428; the 
entry should read *INGREUIARE, and to OFr. engregier may be added Fr. rengréger ‘to make 
an evil worse’, inadvertently listed under No. 3853. *INGREUICARE ‘to weigh(t)’ is a pe- 
culiarly Rumanian type: Mac.-Rum. angricari, Megl. angrecare ‘to load’, Rum. tngreca 
‘to make pregnant’ (with the sense development of graurpus), and must be sharply sepa- 
rated from OFr. engregier (the confusion goes back to Puscariu’s dictionary). A parallel 
eastern formation in -INARE is Rum. tngreuna ‘to load’. 

31 While Sp. gravedad, It. gravitad may easily be learnéd, Rum. greutate ‘load’ and OFr. 
grieté testify to the wide spread of *GreuITATE. The entry 3856 in REW? needs careful 
reorganization. 

32 Contrast It. gravezza, OSp. graveza with Prov. greveza, OArag. greveza (Fueros de 
Aragon, ed. Tilander, §192.8). On Rum. greatd ‘sickness’ (of the stomach), Mac.-Rum. 
greata ‘weight’, see 8S. Puscariu, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der rumanischen Sprache 
63. Raeto-Romance makes use of the same derivational device: cf. Eng. greivetsa. Further 
formations, involving different suffixes, include (REW* No. 3855) Sic. greviu ‘stupid’, 
grevia ‘bad humor’; ORum. grecioga ‘pregnant’. Descendants of GREUIS, exempt from the 
pressure of Church Latin, characteristically perpetuate those semantic shades of GRAUIS 
in which this adjective was near-synonymous with MOLESTUS. 

3 Once again, the extraordinary dependence of Ibero-Romance (specifically of Castilian 
as against Portuguese and Aragonese) on the ecclesiastic tradition is evident: grave held in 
check the pressure of grieve from the northeast even as the suffix -(7)encia, a perfect replica 
of Lat. -(1)ENTIA, having overlaid vernacular -ienga around the year 1200, hindered -anga 
from speading to the -er and -ir verbals, as it did in Northern France. See UCPL 1.41-188 


(1945). 
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since Cato), < suBs + vorsuM,* and DEORSUM (rarely DEORSUS; DORSUM in the 
Sententia Minuciorum, CIL 5.7749) ‘down’, < p& + vorsum,® were used 
jointly in the stereotyped phrase sORsuM DEORSUM ‘up and down’, cf. Seneca, 
Epistle 44: Omnia ista sursum deorsum fortuna uersauit, in all likelihood pro- 
nounced [susu djosu]; in poetry DEORSUM counted as dissyllabic. The neat se- 
mantic contrast and a fair degree of formal similarity between the two words, 
plus their joint occurrence, invited attempts at polarization. One tentative 
move in this direction, the transformation of stsuM into DEstsuM, ceased to be 
conducive to the desired result after the definitive reduction of DEORSUM to 
[djosu]. The other approximation, the change of [djosu] into [djusu], or of [josu, 
jozu] into [jusu, juzu], observed sporadically since the 4th century, effected the 
desired parallelism through a perfect rime, with maximum brevity. The type 
stsum persists in Rum. sus, Veg]. sois, It. su(so), Eng. sy, Friul. su, OFr. Prov. 
Cat. sus, Sp. Ptg. suso, and in derivatives and compounds found in the same 
territory.** Within part of this area, the assimilated counterpart résum has pre- 


4 Pleonastically (at least in the historian’s perspective), sisUM was, upon occasion, 
reinforced by vorsum: cf. the sequence DEORSUM UERSUS, in Cato’s Agricultura; Ernout- 
Meillet, Dictionnaire? 1007, opportunely recall G. heutzutage (heut < OHG hiu tagu), Sp. 
hoy dia, pop. Fr. au jour d’aujourd’hui, It. conmeco; add Sp. conmigo, Fr. dedans, Sp. de 
donde. StRsuM and DEORSUM were paralleled by sEorsum beside sorsuM ‘separate, apart’ 
(both forms occur in Lucretius) < sé + voRsUM. 

% The ab. « ant bibliography includes studies by Latinists: E. Seelmann, Die Aus- 
sprache des Lateins nach physiologisch-historischen Grundsatzen 330 (Heilbronn, 1885); 
W. M. Lindsay, The Latin language: An historical account of Latin sounds, stems, and 
flexions §104 (Oxford, 1894) ; F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 
557 (Heidelberg, 1914), with the companion-volume Kritische Erlauterungen 36, where 
DORSUM and soRsuM are characterized as ‘Allegroformen oder schwachtonize Dubletten’; 
M. Niedermann’s review of Walde’s Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, in Anz. f. 
indog. Sprach- und Altertumskunde 18.79 (1905-6), with documentation of 10sum from the 
Mulomedicina Chironis and the Itinerarium Antonini Placentini; Roland G. Kent, The 
sounds of Latin §181.6; Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire? 261; Walde-Hofmann, LEW? 1.342, 
with references to F. Solmsen and M. Leumann. Romance contributions are equally scat- 
tered: F. Diez, Etymologisches Worterbuch s.v. giuso; H. Schuchardt, Vokalismus des 
Vulgarlateins 1.434; G. Gréber, Vulgarlateinische Substrate romanischer Woérter, ALLG 
2.100 (1885), where the forms with -o- and -u- are not yet adequately distinguished; W. 
Meyer-Liibke, Die lateinische Sprache in den romanischen Landern, in G. Gréber’s Grund- 
riss der romanischen Philologie? 1.472 (Strassburg, 1904-6), with references to susUM 
CIL 1.199.2 (117 B.c.), Rusus ibid. 10.5670.2 (a.p. 107), ExTROosum CGL 5.287.44; REW? No. 
2567 (where the base, surprisingly, is spelled pDEGRsuM and the Rumanian offshoots are not 
classified with accuracy); FEW 3.44a (1928), with clean-cut separation of the families of 
1osuM and 10suM, a wealth of information on Gallo-Romance dialect forms, and some 
valuable data on Italian—but notice the confusion between Castilian and Portuguese 
products of 10sum, and the disregard of the discernible remnants of 1osum in the ancient 
dialects of Aragon, Castile, and Portugal. The old MS readings of pro(R)sum include 
DEOSUM, DIOSUM, IUSUM, Iosu(M), Iosso. There is a similar wavering between 10s(s)ANUS 
and 1usaNus; see A. Thomas, Notes lexicographiques sur la plus ancienne traduction 
latine des ceuvres d’Oribase, in Philologie et linguistique: Mélanges offerts 4 L. Havet 
514-5 (Paris, 1909). 

86 The picture, in realty, is not nearly so simple as this short list implies. Notice the 
multifarious reflexes in the branches and sub-branches of Raeto-Romance (sei, sat, se, sé, 
se, su, 8u, etc.); see T. Gartner, Die ritoromanischen Mundarten, in Gréber’s Grundriss? 
1.624, and, almost simultaneously, J. Luzi, Lautlehre der sutselvischen Dialekte §68 (Diss. 
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vailed for ‘down’ (cf. the glosses of Reichenau): OFr. jus (displaced in the 
standard, but vigorously thriving in dialects among the Walloons and in Picardy, 
Normandy, Franche-Comté, Suisse Romande, and the Aosta Valley), Friul. yu, 
It. giu(so), OGen. 2%, OCat. jus, OSp. yuso, OPtg. juso. But the less advanced 
rival type 10sum has also left a notable progeny: OProv. jos (with descendants 
in numerous modern patois of Southern France, in part contaminated with 
suBTus and roxTA), Rum. jos, Olt. josu (Ritmo Cassinese), OLomb. zozo, Mil. 
gid, Eng. Lad. (Sulzberg) d30, Tusc. gioso (Pisa, Lucca, Siena), Gombitelli do, 
Rom. yos’, North.-Sard. dsosu, OArag. (de) jos, OSp. OLeon. yoso. To clarify 
this somewhat checkered picture, let us take up the major languages separately. 

Rumanian, in all its ramifications, favors the original pEosum type: witness 
Dac.-Rum. jos, Mac.-Rum. (n)gos, Megl. (an)30s, Istr.-Rum. Zos.” 

The Sardinian descendant of pEosum has been overlaid by the paraphrase 
[im ba§u] in the southern Campidanese dialect, consistently open to innovations. 
The genuine insular tradition is tenaciously preserved in the north: Bittese- 
Nuorese [joso, goso], Logudorese [goso, gosu], the last variant also in Sassari. 
The ancient condaghe and charters offer readings like josso, jossu, capuiosso, in 
ioso, quartu jossu, somewhat later giossu over the entire island, down to its 
southern tip; the sequence suso et iosso, which allows us to gauge the power of 
assimilation of one adverb to the other, is also anciently encountered.* 

In Italian, gioso and giuso have traditionally been vying for supremacy. 
Descendants of pEosuM have unmistakably been identified at scattered points: 
in Lombardy, at several points of Tuscany (including Pisa, Lucca, and Siena), 


within Lazio (dialect of Rome), and in several corners of Southern Italy, includ- 
ing its two prongs. Clearly, gioso is the older type, a part of the legacy of Vulgar 
Latin; the focal points for the diffusion of analogical giuso remain to be de- 
termined.® 





Zurich, 1904), who thinks of a blend with ura. On compounds peculiar to peninsular and 
insular Catalan, see L. Spitzer, Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen und den iibrigen 
iberoromanischen Sprachen 123 (Geneva, 1921). In Old Italian, suso was sporadically trans- 
formed into soso, on the pattern of gioso, which represents the opposite of the standard 
development gio(so) > giu(so); cf. Dante, Inferno 10.45; see P. E. Guarnerio, Fonologia 
romanza 278 (Milan, 1918). The REW? also quotes (from an unstated source) Ptg. sosso 
as an outgrowth of st(R)suM, a derivation which should be ruled out on account of the 
voiceless s, incompatible with intervocalie VLat. -s-.. The Sardinian reflex, omitted by 
Meyer-Liibke, has, over a period of centuries, invariably been (in)susu [sisu, instsu], 
according to Wagner’s Lautlehre. 

37 §. Puscariu, Etymologisches Wérterbuch 80. I have no access to Bogrea’s article in 
DR 4.824, from which REW? transcribes in al gios ‘upside down’, a face in al gios ‘to treat 
injustly’, yet I fail to see in these data any clue to Meyer-Liibke’s analysis of gios as a 
product of 10sum rather than a mere variant of jos. For the phraseology of jos (a pune jos 
‘to lay down’, pe jos ‘on foot’, etc.), see H. Tiktin, Rumanisches Elementarbuch 208, and 
the same writer’s dictionary. , 

38 P, E. Guarnerio, I dialetti odierni di Sassari, della Gallura e della Corsica, in AGI 
14.134 (1898); and particularly M. L. Wagner, Historische Lautlehre des Sardischen §135 
and §276 (Halle, 1941), with full utilization of such texts as the Condaghe di San Pietro di 
Silki, Condaghe di Santa Maria di Bonarcado, Condaghe di San Nicola di Trullas, Condaghe 
di San Michele di Salvennor, Carte vclgari dell’archivio arcivescovile di Cagliari, Carta de 


Logu de Arborea. 
89 G. Rohlfs is noncommittal in his Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache 
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Western Raeto-Romance, the bulwark of Alpino-Latin traditions, belongs 
squarely to the pEosum territory, no matter how much present-day products 
have, through later development, been modified beyond easy recognition. In the 
Tyrolian zone, perhaps through commingling with Lombard dialects, the types 
DEOSUM and I10suMm seem to coexist, and around Friuli, where Venetic has tended 
to dilute Eastern Raeto-Romance, products of 10sum alone have so far been 
observed.” 

In Gallo-Romance we discern, throughout the late Middle Ages and, at pres- 
ent, on the dialectal level, a clean-cut differentiation, with the progressive, rest- 
less north favoring analogical 1Gsum and the conservative, quiet south clinging 
to 10suM. In Standard French, most descendants of stsu and r0su were aban- 
doned shortly after the close of the medieval period.*! To judge by toponymic 
data, the derivatives résANuS and *sdsANus once extended all over the territory 
of Gaul.” 


und ihrer Mundarten 1.141 §71 (1949). He too uses the inaccurate spelling pDEOrRsuMm; note 
his material from Apulia and Calabria in Unteritalienische Beitrige, AR 9.156 (1925). 
B. Wiese, Altitalienisches Elementarbuch? §30, §34, §43, §63, and §86 (Heidelberg, 1928), 
consistently treats gioso and apocopated gid as the basic forms. R. R. Bezzola, Abbozzo di 
una storia dei gallicismi italiani nei primi secoli (Heidelberg, 1925), does not consider the 
possibility of the influence of OFr. jus (across the interjacent Provengal territory) on It. 
gio(so); if there has been a measure of influence of 10sum on OFr. jusarme, OIt. giusarma, 
of non-Latin provenience, the process began on French soil (183). 

40 Within Western Raeto-Romance, centered in the upper Rhine valley; cf. the testimony 
of M. Grisch, Die Mundart von Surmeir (Ober- und Unterhalbstein) 102 (Zurich, 1939), 
who quotes [gu] from Sursés, [zaw, zow, ziw] from Sotsés, with Vaz standing apart: [3ew]; 
Vieli, Deutsch-romanisches Wérterbuch: Surselvisch (Chur, 1944), lists s.v. unten: ‘giudem, 
giusut, giudapeis’; hier unten ‘cheu giu’; dort unten ‘leu giu’; nach unten ‘engiu’; weiter 
unten ‘plinengiu’ (744b), as against oben ‘sisum’ (i.e. s0sU SUMMU), ‘sura, sisura’; dort oben 
‘leu si’; hier oben ‘cheu si’. East of Sotsés, in Mittelbiinden, we find a great diversity of 
forms, all of them traceable to pEosu; cf. C. M. Lutta, Der Dialekt von Bergiin und seine 
Stellung innerhalb der ritoromanischen Mundarten Graubiindens §80, §148 (Halle, 1923): 
dju, djet, dju, zew, zo, djd, jo. For the continued contrast between sdsum and DEOSUM 
farther east in the Engadin, see A. Velleman, Dicziunari scurznieu de la lingua ladina 
pustiit d’Engadin’ Ota 746 (Samaden, 1929): sd e gid ‘auf und nieder’; R. R. Bezzola and 
R. O. Ténjachen, Deutsch-romanisches Worterbuch: Ladinisch (Chur, 1944): nach oben 
‘insii’, hier oben ‘qui sii, cusii’, dort oben ‘la sii, lo sii’, ganz oben ‘sii som, sii dim’ (702), as 
against unten ‘gid, giosom, giodim’ (958); note especially von oben nach unten ‘da siisom 
fin giosom’. East of the Inn valley, in the adjoining Minster valley, A. Schorta, Lautlehre 
der Mundart von Miistair (Zurich, 1938), distinguishes neatly between pEo(R)su > yo 
(§64, §125) ‘hinunter’ and stsu-summu > stisom (§75) ‘zuoberst’. 

Yet in the dwindling Central Raeto-Romance communities, reflexes of DEosu and 1Usu 
sometimes do rime; T. Gartner and H. Fezzi, Ladinische Woérter aus den Dolomitentalern 
82, 114, 165, 189 (Halle, 1923) quote su ‘oben’ and Zu, Za ‘unten’. The pressure of Lombardic 
may in large part be responsible for this situation. The contrast between Raeto-Romance 
and Lombardic is brought out clearly by the record of K. von Ettmayer, Lombardisch- 
Ladinisches aus Siidtirol, RF 13.555-7 (1902): Sulzberg dso, d30; Monsberg zo, d3o, Zo, 
dz9; Rendena d3o, dzo beside d5z, dsu; Bona dzi, zie; Brescia 37. 

41 Relics of sus include courir sus, en sus; and dessus with its ramifications. Note also 
suzerain, which recalls OSp. susero ‘upper’. 

42 See A. Thomas, Mélanges Havet 514-5, quoting data contributed, in part, by A. 
Longnon. IdsAnus, *stdsANus pertain to the same Vulgar Latin series *DERETRANUS, 
*FORANUS, *PROPIANUS, *SUBTANUS, *SUBTERANUS, *SUPERANUS. At a late date, the name 
Suzanne was fancifully associated with some of the descendants of *stsANus. 
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In Old Aragonese, products of pEosum and rdsum reached the crest of their 
potential development, as adverbs, prepositions, and prefixes. A peculiar feature 
of this territory is that us and iuso < rdsu beside the distinctly rarer tos < 
DEOSU merged with prosthetic d(e)-, conceivably suggested by the near-synonym 
debaxo, so that the forms authentically on record include dius(o), deius(o), dios, 
and deios, strangely reminiscent of pEosum. Characteristically, the apocope 
invariably coincides with the selection of the -d- variant, but is only optional 
wherever the -zi- variant is favored. It seems that the -d- stem received support 
from the Provencal-Catalan strain within Aragonese, whereas the -v- stem pre- 
vailed among speakers oriented toward Castile.“ 

It has long been believed that only résum was extant in Old Spanish, over 
against sUsuM;“ yet careful scrutiny of pre-Alfonsine documents (including two 


43 Here is the breakdown of characteristic forms: suso en la mannana ‘early in the morn- 
ing’ (Fuero de Teruel §318.4, §698.2); de suso (ibid §6.6, 8; §17.3; §20.2; §32.3; §34.2; §45.4); 
en suso ‘and more’ (after figures: ibid. §718.2); a zuso (ibid. §338.3); mas a iuso (ibid. §301.3); 
the same source contains examples of the prepositional use of dius (§354.2, §448.3, §453.3, 
§494.2, §592.3, §628.3), detus (§480.4), de ius (§427.4, §445.2, $600.2), diws de (§728.3), detus 
de (§31.3) ; and of the adverbial use of diuso, without apocope: de iuso (§338.2), diuso ($430.4), 
de diuso (§335.2, §336.2, §341.3, §344.2). Many more examples have been assembled by G. 
Tilander, Fueros desconocidos de 1348, RFE 22.126 (1935), and Fueros de Aragén 362-4, 
with ample documentation of diuso from the Ordinaciones de Zaragoza. Diosmetido beside 
socmetido: Fueros de Aragén §261.10, §266.23. 

44V. R. B. Oelschliger, A Medieval Spanish Word-List 8b, 9a, 113b (Madison, 1940), 
has assembled the following instances of pEosuM forms: a iosa (sic; contamination with 
IUXTA, as occasionally in Gallo-Romance, see FEW): Caparroso, a.p. 1102, apud T. Mufioz 
y Romero, Coleccién de fueros municipales y cartas-pueblas (Madrid, 1847) ; 7oso: Sahagin, 
A.D. 1166, apud V. Vignau, Glosario y diccionario geogrdfico (1874); goso: San Juan de la 
Pefia, a.D. 1084, apud Menéndez Pidal, Orfgenes del espajiol 53, and Sos, Cartulario, a.p. 
*1066 (ibid. 349). 

Suso was currently used in all medieval peninsular dialects: Cuento de una enperatriz, 
ch. 12: suso en los cgielos; Estoria de Merlin, fol. 293vo: suso en el ayre; contrasted with 
juso (or yuso) in Estoria del Rrey Guillelme, fol. 36ro: tanto andé por ventura suso e juso, e 
acé e alld, similarly in Old Riojan: Signos 56c, Milagros 83c. Oelschlager, op.cit. 113b, 
quotes the older forms and spellings of yuso (Ptg. juso): tuso (Becerro gético de Cardeifia, 
A.D. 935) ; zusso (ibid., A.D. 956), guso (San Juan de la Peiia, a.p. 1084), juso (ibid., a.p. 1084 
and Tudela, a.p. 1127), yuso (Silos, a.p. 1085; San Pedro de Arlanza, a.p. 1135). Note the 
prepositional use of de ius in Old Riojan (clearly a branch of Old Aragonese): de jus las 
pennas (San Millan 28b); de yus el techo (Santo Domingo 598c). The occurrence of jus as 
far west as Burgos (A.D. 1146) is isolated. 

There existed numerous compounds: asuso (Leon, A.D. 983; Caparroso, A.D. 1102; Docum. 
bilingiie de Alfonso VII, a.p. 11483; Toledo, a.p. 1215; Fuero de Teruel (see glossary, with 
examples of en asuso ‘and more’, after figures; de ... asuso ‘from ... up’); Libro de Josep ab 
Arimatia, fol. 257vo) as against atuso, aiusso, ayuso, adius(s)o. Oelschlager quotes examples 
from Leon, A.D. 951; Santillana, a.p. *967; Leon, a.p. 983; Rioja Alta, a.p.* 1044; Salvador, 
A.D. 1074; Silos, a.p. 1098; Lerma, a.p. 1148; Burgos, a.p. 1220; cf. Cantar de Mio Cid, lines 
354, 446; San Millan 384a (de media noch a iuso); Libro de buen amor 967b, 975a, 990b, 1007b; 
Barlén e Josaphé4, fol. 132vo [var. abazo]; Libro de Josep ab Arimatfa, fols. 257ro, 271vo; 
Estoria de Merlin, fol. 290ro; Toledo Glossary 2393 [de dos annos ayuso]; Confisién del 
amante, fols. 28ro, 81ro. Asuso and ayuso gave way to arriba and abazo in Spanish, to acitma 
and abaizo in Portuguese. 

De suso ‘above’ (Libro de buen amor 412d, 472a) was contrasted with de yuso ‘below, 
down’; for a fitting example of the clash, see the Libro de Josep ab Arimatfa, fol. 276ro. 
Similarly, para suso and para ayuso are symmetrically arranged in the Vida de Santa 
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whose accurate reading is guaranteed by the authority of Menéndez Pidal) has 
brought to light a few scattered remnants of prEosum. The forms familiar from 
Old Spanish literature include suso and yuso, asuso and ayuso, de suso and de 
yuso, para suso and para (a)yuso, susano and yusano. 

To sum up: the analogical type résum, which began to spread toward the end 
of the 4th century, did not reach outlying or secluded parts of the Empire 
(Dacia, Raetia, Sardinia) in sufficient strength to have persevered until the 
present day or even until the dawn of the vernacular literatures. France was 
sharply divided in its sympathies for and its aversions to the innovation, the 
line of cleavage roughly coinciding with the frontier between the langue d’oc 
and the langue d’oil. In the Iberian Peninsula, risum overlaid DEOsuM com- 
pletely between 1000 and 1200, except for Catalonia, open to Provengal infil- 
tration. In Italy, three solutions were essayed in coping with this problem of 
polarization: suso ~ gioso, suso ~ giuso, and (rarely) soso ~ gioso. To what 
extent the pressure of Northern French usage may have contributed to the 
prevalence of giu(so) over gio(so) in Italian, remains to be determined. 


III. ANALOGICAL EPENTHESIS OF A CONSONANT 


7. Among the cases involving analogical insertion of a medial consonant, the 
transformation of REDDERE ‘to return (something)’ into *RENDERE on the analogy 
of PRAE(HE)NDERE ‘to grasp, to seize, to take’ (which tended to displace cap1é, 
-ERE) is easily the best known—witness It. rendere, Friul. rindi, Fr. rendre, Sp. 


rendir, Ptg. render.* Again isolated archaizing dialects may favor direct de- 
scendants of REDDERE: Central Raeto-Rom. reter, Cat. retre (which, in contrast 
to presumably imported rendre and rendir, arrendir, may well represent the 
nuclear, indigenous form).“ In Occitania, at the crossroads of conflicting lexical 





Catalina, fol. 2lro; para suso also occurs in the Cuento de una enperatriz, ch. 4. Rarer 
expressions for ‘upward’ include fazia suso (Libro de buen amor 412c) and contra suso 
(Carlos Maynes, ch. 25). Finally, compare the corresponding adjectives susano (Fuero de 
Teruel §338.1, 2) and yusano (Juan de Mena, La Coronacién, str. 25). 

48 See A. J. Carnoy, Adjectival nouns in Vulgar Latin and Early Romance, RR 8.172 
(1917); Meyer-Liibke, REW® No. 7141 and, earlier, Einfithrung*® 181. Note that at later 
stages of the development REDDERE was weaned from the tutelage of pR(A)E(HE)NDERE: 
Sp. rendir ~ prender. The original state of affairs in Ibero-Romance (prender, render) has 
been preserved in Portuguese. Notice the coincidental loosening of semantic ties between 
the two verbs in Ibero-Romance. 

46 Throughout the history of Catalan, retre has been used extensively in a wealth of 
meanings. The Diccionari Aguilé 7.117-8 (1931) quotes retre ‘to bring back’ from the Chro- 
nica del Rey En Jacme Primer, Tirant lo Blanch, Curial y Guelfa, B. Boades’ Libre dels 
feyts d’armes de Catalunya, the first edition of the Flos Sanctorum, Mossén Guillem Serra’s 
historical compendium of the Bible, the Manual de Novells Ardits, and other sources; 
reflexive retre-s as a verb of movement (Fr. ‘se rendre 4’) occurs in the same chronicle and 
in Tirant lo Blanch, besides J. Esteves’ Catalan-Latin dictionary of 1489. Notice retre 
‘to make, to effect, to change into’ (ordinarily in conjunction with an adjective) in Franc. 
Eximenis’ Dotzén libre del crestid and Libre de les dones; retre ‘to produce’ in Mallorca; 
retre les armes in Tirant lo Blanch; retre compte in Flos Sanctorum and the Documentos del 
Archivo general de la Corona de Aragén. Some of these combinations may have been sug- 
gested by French or Provengal, but the form retre seems autochthonous; peculiar is the 
use of retre as a prefix (confusion with RETRG- ?) as in retreguardar ‘to reward, to com- 
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currents of Romance speech, conservative redre and progressive render, rendre 
are known to coexist. The two prerequisites for the transformation of REDDERE 
into *RENDERE were, first, the prominence given to PRAEHENDERE (reduced to 
PRENDERE; Luso-Latin is no exception, since Ptg. compreender is learned), 
which took over the primary function of cAPERE; and second, the extinction of 
most Latin cognates in -dere (like ABDERE, DEDERE, EDERE; those that survived, 
like ADDERE, PERDERE, and, in all likelihood, conDERE, show traces of erratic or 
independent development), hence the increasing isolation of REDDERE and its 
dwindling power to resist contamination. 

Meyer-Liibke doubted that the shift REDDERE > *RENDERE was pan-Romanic 
and argued that it may have taken place spontaneously at disconnected points. 
This assumption of polygenesis is an unnecessary mortgage on an observation 
otherwise accurate. By adopting the diffusionist view and terminology, one may 
simplify the issue: the innovation *RENDERE, spreading from its focus, simply 
came too late to succeed in evenly overlaying the entire territory of REDDERE. 
The change, in other words, was only potentially pan-Romanic, with the far- 
flung areas of REDDERE and PRENDERE serving as the constants and the degree 
of receptivity of speakers to analogical changes representing the element of 
fluctuation. 

8. Sp. fealdad (Ptg. fealdade), abnormally derived from feo ‘ugly’ < FoEDU 
and substituted for older feeza and feadumbre, presumably arose through a 
unique concatenation of circumstances. The previous existence of fealdad as a 
variant of fieldad ‘loyalty, fealty’, from fiel < FIDELE, was one contributing 


factor; the powerful and precipitate spread of the medial cluster -ld- toward 
the year 1000, through syncope of Hispano-Latin words, absorption of Arab- 
isms, and metathesis of Provengalisms,* and the ensuing insecurity, involving 
protracted wavering between -d- and -/d- as in cada dia ~ cadaldta ‘every day’,” 





pensate’ in R. Lull’s Blanquerna (Valencia, 1521), fol. 24vo. Rendre (now obsolete; replaced 
by retornar and retre) was somewhat less widely used in the same literary genres; the Dic- 
cionari Aguilé 7.87 offers documentation from the Chronica d’En Jacme, the Vida de St. 
Antiogo, the 1524 ed. of Flos Sanctorum, and the Ordinari Lleyda of the year 1567. Rendir 
and arrendir, which may have radiated from the center of the Peninsula, share the mean- 
ings of Sp. rendir; for examples from Emporda, Mallorca, and Menorca, see Alcover—Moll, 
Dice. catala-valencia-balear 2.18 (1935). 

47 See my monograph in UCPL 1.187-211 (1945) and the reactions of the reviewers: V. 
Buben, Cas. 31.321 (1948) ; G. Gougenheim, BSLP 43.2.71-2 (1946); F. Lecoy, Rom. 69.119-20 
(1946-7); L. Mourin, RBPhH 26.840-1 (1948); K. S. Roberts, HR 14.85-6 (1946); G. Rohlfs, 
ASNS 186.185-6 (1949); J. A. van Praag, Mus. 53.159 (1948); and, in particular, H. F. Wil- 
liams, MLJ 33.157-8 (1949). 

48 See my article La derivacién de rebelde, rebeldia y las fuentes del grupo de consonantes 
-ld- en ibero-rom&nico, in Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal 1.91-124 (1950), and the 
forthcoming note on peldaio < pEDANEU, in AGI. 

49 The standard expression for ‘every day’ in Old Spanish was cada dia (cf. cada mes del 
aio: Castigos e documentos, ed. Gayangos, BAE 51.81b): Martirio de San Lorenzo 90d 
(ed. Marden); Milagros 220c (ed. Solalinde); Libro de los caballos 12, 25, 27 (ed. Sachs); 
Don Juan Manuel, Libro de la caga, fol. 2ilvo (ed. Baist); Conde Lucanor 7 (ed. Knust) ; 
P. Lépez de Ayala, Libro de las aves de caca 108 (ed. Gayangos); C. Sanchez de Vercial, 
Libro de los enxenplos por a.b.c. (ed. Gayangos), BAE 51.504a; A. Martinez de Toledo, 
El Corbacho (ed. Simpson), fols. 4ro, 5ro, 16ro (twice), 28ro, 37ro, 37vo, etc.; Libro de cetre- 
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pe(d)ano ~ peldato ‘pedestal, step of a staircase’ < PEDANEU, may be credited 
with a distinct share in the process; concomitantly, the association by contrast 
to beldad ‘beauty’ (< *BELLITATE for BELLITUDINE) may easily have speeded up 
and consummated the change. Geographic limits to the diffusion of fealdad were 
set by the narrowly circumscribed area of feo, OSp. hedo, Ptg. feto ‘ugly’ (cf. Fr. 
laid, It. brutto); within this area, however, the insertion of -l- (or, differently 
analyzed, of the infix -al-) spread to other word-families; particularly frialdad(e) 
‘cold, coolness, aloofness’, from frio < FRIGIDU, FRIDU, was coined in imitation 





ria de Evangelista (ed. Paz y Melia), ZRPh. 1.230 (1877). Similarly in Old Portuguese, ef. 
BF 6.444; RFE 23.262 (1936). A variant construction, de cada dia (quite infrequently de 
cada un dia: El Corbacho, fol. 35vo), had a vogue ca. 1300-1450: Don Juan Manuel, Libro 
de la caca, fols. 202vo, 214ro; Ruy Ydiiez (?), Poema de Alfonso Onceno 2248a (ed. Janer); 
prologue to the Danga de la muerte; Lépez de Ayala, Libro de las aves de cacga 9; El Cor- 
bacho, fols. 2ro, 3ro, 3vo, 6vo, 8vo, llvo, 18ro, 15vo, etc. Cf. desta vez, dellos ... dellos, dis- 
cussed in UCPL 1.363-4, 403-8 (1948); and de cada rato ‘every moment’: El] Corbacho, fol. 
27ro. 

The rival form cadaldia (again including the variant de cadaldia, especially in Don Juan 
Manuel and in Juan Timoneda) has an equally notable record in Old Spanish: Libro de 
Apolonio 522d (ed. Marden); Purgatorio de San Patricio (ed. Solalinde), ch. 18 [editor’s 
emendation]; Primera crénica general 628b (ed. Menéndez Pidal); Libro de buen amor 
345¢ (ed. Ducamin), MSS T,S (G has cada dia; so has § 147a, 151c, 176b, 228a, 245a, 283a); 
Don Juan Manuel, Libro de los estados (ed. Gayangos), Part 1, chs. 22, 25, 59, 67, 91, 94, 97, 
and Part 2, ch. 41; Libro infinido (ed. Gayangos), ch. 2 (three times); Libro del cavallero e 
del escudero (ed. Grafenberg), chs. 20, 38; Libro de la caga, fol. 214ro; Poema de Alfonso 
Onceno 81a; J. Timoneda, El Patrafiuelo 11 (ed. Dominguez Bordona). For examples from 
Lucas Fernéndez and Gil Vicente, see D. Alonso’s note to his edition of the Tragicomedia de 
Don Duardos 174; excerpts from the Crénica de San Fernando and the Cancionero de 
Baena are offered by the Dicc. hist. 2.475b-476a; Cejador y Frauca’s Vocabulario medievai 
castellano contains a cryptic reference to a translation of Valerius Maximus. A. Morel- 
Fatio, L’Espagne au XVIe et au XVII° siécle 502b (Heilbronn, 1878) quotes cadaldia from 
Juan de Coloma’s translation of the Trionfo di morte, included in the Cancionero general 
de obras nuevas (1554). Cadaldia has persisted in Western Asturias (Acevedo and Ferndn- 
dez) and among Moroccan Jews; see J. Benoliel, BRAE 15.47 (1928). 

50 E. Gessner’s cautious attempt to separate cadaldia into cada al dia (Das spanische 
indefinite Pronomen, ZRPh. 19.157 [1895]) and A. Par’s more recent claim that ECat. 
cadaldia (a.p. 1560, 1687) indubitably continues cada el dia (RFE 16.412 [1929]: ‘caso curioso 
de fonética sintdctica; sin duda, la inserciédn de | obedece a la construccién cada el dia, 
cada’l dia’; cf. also H. R. Lang, Contributions to Spanish grammar IT: Indefinite pronouns, 
MLN 2.185 [1887]) are quite infelicitous. The perfect parallelism, semantically and syn- 
tactically, of (de) cada dia and (de) cadaldia; the observable coalescence of similar groups 
involving cada (primarily of cadaguno, patterned on alguno, nenguno, and of cadanno, 
compounded of cada and anno, with derivatives in -ero and, dialectally, in -ego; see my forth- 
coming study of the suffix -zego) ; and the notorious unwillingness of speakers, over a period 
of two thousand years, to combine cada with the definite article or a preposition merging 
with the definite article (inquiries into Greco-Roman cata, documented since the Glosas 
silenses, were initiated by P. Meyer, Quisque et caTa dans les langues romanes, Rom. 
2.80-5 [1873]; cf. notes 45, 241, 315, 336 to my study of alguien, UCPL 1.9.357-442) are telling 
arguments against Gessner’s, Lang’s, and Par’s not wholly concordant views. The / of 
cadaldia is epenthetic; cf. OPtg. escoldrinhar ‘to scrutinize’, from scroTINIUM, Jud.-Sp. 
doldze < puo DEcIM, and related developments, including in all likelihood peldaiio ‘step of 
a staircase’ < pe(d)afio < PEDANEU. The fluid character of the construction of OSp. cada 
is neatly exemplified by the Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez: cad un(o) (319a, 559d) beside 
cada unos (277d). 
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of fealdad.* Note also Guelfes e Guelbellines in a work of Don Juan Manuel (BAE 
51.305b). The lengthening or gemination of medial -r- in TdrTus, peculiar to Gallo- 
Romance, has been ascribed to the pressure of its antonym NOLIUs.*!* 


IV. ANALOGICAL SYLLABIC STRUCTURE 


9. Equalization of the number of syllables for the sake of more forceful formal 
contrast of semantically opposed words is an infrequent phenomenon. It is diffi- 
cult to quote from ancient Romance any example of apocope comparable in 
effect to colloquial English pros and cons (for contras). Yet in the complicated 
processes of syncope lexical polarization did intervene, at least as a concomitant 
factor. Take the case of rricipus ‘cold’. A Pompeian inscription (CIL 4.1291) 
contains the variant Fripa ‘frigidam [aquam]’, a reading of unchallenged accu- 
racy which some scholars regard as a faulty graph for rricpa, cf. FRICDA in the 
slightly less ancient anonymous Appendix Probi. The early date of the syncope 
of FRiaiDus is thus insured; what remains dubious (the quality of the stressed 
vowel, the spirantization or palatalization of G prior to its disappearance) has 
no direct bearing on the problem under discussion.” 

Independent proof of the authenticity of rri(g)pus as a dissyllabic formation 
is offered by Old Spanish. This is in marked contrast to the majority of Latin 


51 If more were known about the infix -al- in Spanish, one could possibly analyze -al-dad 
as patterned on -al-eza (comunaleza, naturaleza). The Spanish infixes are among the most 
neglected chapters of historical grammar; on -eg-, see Lg. 25.139-81 (1949) ; on -ar- preceding 
-(i)ego, see my forthcoming monograph on the latter suffix; ef. polv-ar-eda, hum-ar-eda, 
llam-ar-ada (which one finds, upon occasion, inaccurately analyzed Jlama-rada). 

sla See M. Vey, BSLP 45:2.198 (1949), with a reference to J. Tyxa, Cas. 31.287-91 (1948). 

52 On the syncope of rricipus, see E. Richter, Chronologische Phonetik des Franzé- 
sischen bis zum Ende des 8. Jahrhunderts §46 (Halle a/S, 1934); V. Vaananen, Le latin 
vulgaire des inscriptions pompéiennes 93 (Helsinki, 1937); A. Labhardt, review of Vaandnen, 
ZRPh. 61.357 (1941); P. Fouché, De quelques changements de quantité dans le latin parlé, 
Mélanges de philologie romane et de littérature médiévale offerts 4 Ernest Hoepffner 18 
(Paris, 1949). Richter and Vaananen interpret FRiIpa as reflecting [frijida], an opinion 
impugned by Labhardt, who sums up his own view thus: ‘Les dérivés romans (it. freddo, 
fr. froid etc.) supposent l’évolution FRIGIDUS > FRIGDUS > *FREGDUS, sans doute par 
analogie avec Ricipus > *reGpus.’ Labhardt completely disregards the evidence of Ibero- 
Romance and of Provengal. 

Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung? 155, stresses the fact that It. freddo, Fr. froid (OFr. frett, 
froit) presuppose early syncope, the former through the loss of the post-tonic vowel, the 
latter through the fall of the final vowel. If the interpretation of OSp. fri(d)o here pro- 
posed is tenable, three independent arguments, in addition to Latin testimony, favor the 
assumption of early syncope. 

Rigipus matches Fricivus in regard to syncope only in Italian and in Old French (roit, 
roide ~ frott, froide); remains at a considerable distance in Old Provengal (rege ~ freg, 
fret, freit;) and follows a radically different course in Ibero-Romance (OSp. rezio, OPtg. 
reijo, OGal. regeo, Ptg. rijo, Gal. rejo besides arrijarse ‘to lift oneself up, to rise’ ~ OSp. 
frido, frio; sporadically in archaic texts fredo: Menéndez Pidal, Orfgenes del espajiol 270). 
The problematic -z- of rezio may be due to a blend with reziente ‘fresh, new’; cf. Lg. 23.393 
(1947). Coincident with this varying degree of similarity in regard to syncope is the extent 
of the influence of the stressed vowel of RIGIDUS on FRIGIDUs (or at least the identity of the 
stressed vowel in the two words): It. freddo again sides with OFr. freit, -de and clashes 
with OSp.-OPtg. fri(d)o. 
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adjectives in -1pus, which (through the loss of -p- toward the end of the first 
millennium) avoided syncope, such as stcrpu ‘juicy’ > OSp. suzio ‘dirty’, 
LIMPIDU ‘transparent’ > Sp. limpio ‘clean’ (beside Ptg. sujo, limpo);* and it is 
in contrast also to the exiguous group of words with radicals ending in a labial 
stop or in a lateral, in which the loss of the post-tonic vowel invariably coin- 
cided with the persistence of -d-, protected at the critical stage by the preceding 
consonant (RAPIDU > OSp. rabdo, raudo; catipu > Sp. caldo). The descendant 
of FRigmpus in Ibero-Romance, on the other hand, is unique in presenting wide- 
spread alternation of two variants: frio and frido, exactly like the offshoots of 
typical Latin paroxytona ending in -pu (cropu ‘raw’ > OSp. cri, crudo, cf. 
crueza, beside Ptg. cru; NdpuU ‘bare’ > OSp. desnudo, desnuyo beside Ptg. nu; 
Nipu ‘nest’ > OSp. nido, nto, cf. Ptg. ninho with intrusive medial nasal). We 
are thus led to infer (without undue recourse to Latin epigraphic material, on 
the basis of properly analyzed Hispanic reflexes alone) that FRIGIDUS was syn- 
copated at a peculiarly early date and shared with cropus, NUpus, and Nipus 
protracted insecurity in the maintenance of its -d-. Did this syncope, within the 


53 The normal development is represented by acipu ‘sour’ > Gal. acio, FLAccIpU > Sp- 
lacio ‘faded, withered’, INstprpu > Jud.-Sp. [Sebdo] ‘tasteless’ (Morocco) beside recomposed 
*INSAPIDU > Ptg. enrabido, Guadal. enjabio (of a child) ‘whining, annoying’ (RDTP 
2.139 [1946]), Jud.-Sp. [§avdo] (Balkans), Arag.-Rioj. jaudo, jauto (P. Bénichou, NRFH 
2.265-8 [1948], reckons with substitution of -1ru for -1pv; yet cf. the Mozarabic and Algarve 
forms quoted by H. Janner, Apuntes para la toponimia espafiola, Stud. Neoph. 21.94-5 
[1948-9]); Locriou > OSp. Ptg. luzio ‘glaring’ (Proverbios morales, line 612); muRcIDU 
‘idle’ > Gal. murcio ‘moisture exuded by corned meat’, Ptg. murcho ‘weak’ (REW? No. 
5752); nitipu > Ptg. nédio, Leon. nidio (A. Castro, RFE 9.66 [1922]; REW? No. 5929) be- 
side the Gallicism neto; pttipu > ORioj. pudio (Berceo, Duelo de la Virgen 87a), cf. pudio 
‘mata de rfo’ in Libro de la monterfa 2.21 and the toponyms Sant. Repudio < rIuu PUTIDU 
and Ampudia (Palencia) < Fonteptideda (a.pv. 938), also Fuempudia (Borja, Zaragoza) 
and Ampudia (Burgos, a.p. 1206); cf. Moz. putdo in the botanic treatise made available by 
M. Asin Palacios; P. Sdnchez Sevilla, RFE 15.138 (1928), quotes Leon. topon. Fonte It- 
LIANI > El Antillén, FontANELLAS > Las Antanillas, which show the same change of 
FONTE. Further examples of characteristic development: RANcIDU > Sp. rancio (Meyer- 
Liibke’s query: learned?); ROscipU ‘wet’ > rocio, rucio (later > rocto ‘dew’), see Menéndez 
Pidal, Etimologfas espafiolas, Rom. 29.369 (1900); squALipu ‘dirty’ > Sp. escalio ‘land 
abandoned for tillage’ (REW? No. 8198); sicrpus appears in the forms OSp. OLeon. suzio 
(Fuero de Ledesma §81), OSp. susyo (El Corbacho, fol. 9ro), gusto (ibid., fol. 3ro), yet 
Ptg. sujo, ef. rijo, murcho, percevejo ‘bedbug’ (if it contains FOETIDUS, as supposed in J. I. 
Louro’s recent note on L. Spitzer’s divergent explanation; cf. Algarv. féto quoted by J. J. 
Nunes, RL 7.124, and by Janner, loc.cit.); TrEp1Ipu > Sp. Zam. Ptg. tbio (F. Kriiger, Laut- 
geschichte westspanischer Mundarten 200), OLeon. tebio (the -p- disappeared early enough 
to have prevented the diphthongization of -&-; the change tebio > tibio represents an 
independent second phase; the assumed variant *riprpus (Menéndez Pidal, Manual de 
gramatica histérica’ §41.2 is unnecessary); TURBIDU > Sp. turbio ‘muddy.’ 

54Qn FRiGcIpUs in Ibero-Romance, see UCPL 1.5.187-211 (1945) and my forthcoming 
monograph on the suffix -(i)ego. Meyer-Liibke’s remark, REW? No. 3512: ‘Ob sp. frio wirk- 
lich auf rricipus beruht, ist fraglich, da asp. fredo besteht (... Orfgenes del espafiol 270), 
frio aus freo entstanden sein and asp. frido eine literarische Mischung sein kann’, shows the 
conjectural method at its weakest. The author bases his entire hypothesis on a non-existent 
variant (freo) of a rare by-form (fredo), calling frido without independent proof a learned 
form simply to fit it into a ready-made construction. F. Hanssen, Spanische Grammatik 
auf historischer Grundlage 31 (Halle a/S, 1910), unconvincingly divorced rricpu > frido 
from FRIGiIpu > frio. 
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bounds of early Imperial Latin, originate on account of the distinctive sequence 
of sounds in FRIGIDUS or as a consequence of an identifiable association? Com- 
parison with semantically related riarpus ‘stiff’, presenting the same accentual 
structure and (aside from the initial consonant and the quantity, later the 
quality, of the stressed vowel) the same configuration of sounds,™ demonstrates 
that the sound sequences -IiGmpU, -IGmpu cannot, of themselves, have had any 
effect on the syncope in Old Spanish. Riarpus yielded rezio, without syncope; 
FRIGgIDUs produced fri(d)o. 

Now, there is ample evidence that syncope modified caLipus ‘warm, hot’ at 
an exceedingly early date*—witness Rum. cald, Fr. chaud, Eng. k’ot, It. caldo, 
and substantivated Sp. caldo ‘broth’. The missing link in the reconstruction of 
the history of Frigipu > FRI(G)puU, FRI(c)pu > OSp. fri(d)o may well be the 
attempt by some speakers, at the close of the 1st century after Christ, to polarize 
CAL(I)DUS ~ FRIG(I)DUS, as was correctly anticipated by A. Ernout and V. 
Vaananen: this particular attraction severed rricipus from the bulk of adjectives 
sharing its termination, including riampus. The development, which started no 
doubt in Italy (cf. the Pompeian testimony), is best observable in Ibero-Romance, 
where it remained free from secondary disturbing influences which blur its con- 
tour in Gallo-Romance and in Italian.® 


55 The influence of RIGIDUS on FRIGIDUS with respect to the stressed vowel was assumed 
for Italian, Sardinian, Western and Eastern Raeto-Romance, French, Provengal, and 
Catalan by Meyer-Liibke, Gréber’s Grundriss 1.508 and REW? No. 3512; more cautiously 
by C. H. Grandgent, An outline of the phonology and morphology of Old Provengal §31 
(Boston, 1905); and without qualification by A. Labhardt, loc. cit., with a reference to 


Schwan-Behrens; it has become a commonplace of our historical grammars. Bartoli thought 
of contamination by Germ. rrisk. O. Bloch and W. von Wartburg’s Dictionnaire éty- 
mologique lists several hypotheses but remains noncommittal. O. Schultz-Gora, Altproven- 
zalisches Elementarbuch‘ §30 (Heidelberg, 1924), soberly traces freit to * rriapu. 

56 The earliest phases of the development fall into the Latin period: note uaLIpus be- 
side UALD#, and soLipus beside *soLpus, presupposed by It. soldo, Fr. sou, Sp. sueldo; 
see Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung® 154, REW? No. 8069. In close proximity to -Lip- > -LD- was 
-RID- > -RD-: LARDUM < LARIDUM ‘fat of an animal’, *uIRDIS < UIRIDIs ‘green’ and *UIRDIA 
< ufrgipIA < UIRIDIA, posited by Romance reflexes; in the last case, the stress shift may 
have accelerated, if not entailed, syncope. Cf. E. Seifert, Die Proparoxytona im Galloro- 
manischen 71-80 (Halle a/S, 1923). 

57 The early syncope of caLipus had two perceptible effects: one in Latin, the homonymic 
clash with carpus ‘callous, sly’, which prompted speakers to discard that word; the 
other in Ibero-Romance: structurally isolated caldo, without any connection with the 
series of adjectives in -io < -1pU, was substantivized, and caliente or caluroso (from calor, 
calura ‘warmth, heat’) was used instead for ‘hot’. Characteristically, OSp. rabdo (Primera 
crénica general 714b) > raudo ‘swift, impetuous’, likewise separated from its series, has 
also become obsolete, while the derivative raudal ‘torrent, stream; plenty’ (the last mean- 
ing under the concomitant influence of caudal?) continues current. One way of maintaining 
the adjectival character of a word subject to syncope was the addition of an appropriate 
suffix; cf. the products of Rauipu + ANu > OPtg. rouddo, Sp. roano ‘sorrel’: Menéndez 
Pidal, Rom. 29.367 (1900); REW® No. 7100. The early coinage of the derivative, the disap- 
pearance of the primitive, and the loss of -d- after the monophthongization of -ou- < -au- 
are all interlocking processes. Cuervo, Corominas (Problemas por resolver, AILC 1.176 
[1941-2]), and Bénichou (NRFH 2.266 [1948]) assume influence of RAPERE. 

88 After the perfect balance between caLpvu and rri(a)pu had temporarily been attained 
through polarization, the two adjectives developed along divergent lines in individual parts 
of the Empire: the -p- was more resistant in the group -Lp- than between vowels. 
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V. ANALOGICAL CHANGE OF GENDER 


10. The classical example of change of gender through association by con- 
trast is German des Nachts ‘at night’ (beside die Nacht), opposed to des Tags 
‘by day’. The departure from the norm was here made possible by optimal con- 
ditions: equal number of syllables, identity of the tonic vowel, and the same 
distribution of consonants around that vowel as a result of the use of Tags in 
preference to Tages. The discrepancy of gender, entailing the use of divergent 
forms of the definite article, was abandoned as the only remaining obstacle to 
the symmetric structure of the two adverbial groups.” 

In Romance, one may distinguish between varying degrees of antonymic 
attraction required to bring about a change of gender. A minimal effort was 
necessary if the passive partner of the process was neuter: this gender category 
in Late Latin was in a state of dissolution, and offered slight resistance to 
associative forces. It has been argued convincingly that MARE, -Is ‘sea’ became 
feminine in Rumanian, Western Raeto-Romance (Sotselva), Old Lombardic, 
Old Venetian, French, Provencal, and Catalan (tendentially also in Spanish) 
through assimilation to TERRA ‘land’;® the attribution of the change, with 
Schuchardt, to Celtic substratum is hazardous in view of the agreement of 
Rumanian with Western Romance. Should the conclusion be drawn, from It. 
masc. mare, that ‘land’ and ‘sea’ have been less vividly associated in Italy than, 
say, in France? The hypothesis is open to no scientific test, but common sense 
rules it out, since a glance at the map shows the incomparably greater dependence 
of Italy on the sea-lanes than of any other Romance country, with the possible 
exception of Portugal and Catalonia, which, incidentally, exhibit a conflicting 
pattern of gender. Diffusionist doctrine would favor the following analysis. 
Within the central and western Romania, the focus of radiation of fem. mar(e) 
is Northern France. Territories relatively distant from this focus, like Central 
and Southern Italy and Sardinia, Eastern Raeto-Romance (Friuli), Dalmatia, 
and Portugal, remain protected from this innovation and cling to the masculine 
as the normal substitute for the extinct neuter. Neighboring Occitania and areas 
contiguous to Gaul—Western Raetia (connected with it in the early Middle 
Ages), Northern Italy, and Catalonia—fall under the spell of the French fashion; 


5° Observe that in the gen. sing. alone, in contrast to all other cases, a consonant cluster 
follows upon the stressed vowel in both words. 

60 On the Sardinian groups a su di ~ a su notte (outside of this combination notte is in- 
variably feminine) and on the Old French sequences tote di, tote jorn, mie di (persistence of 
fem. Dims in Northern Gaul is unlikely), see W. Meyer[-Liibke], Die Schicksale des lateini- 
schen Neutrums im Romanischen 11-2 (Halle a/S, 1883). Rum. zi, Camp. di, both restricted 
to isolated areas, either continue fem. pis or have belatedly and independently become 
feminine under the pressure of descendants of NoctrEe. A. Tobler’s interpretation of toute 
di < TOTUM AD DIEM in ZRPh. 2.628 (1878) elicited a friendly comment from Meyer-Liibke 
in 1883, yet was rejected on good grounds in REW? No. 2632. These formations, selected at 
random from Sardinian, Old French, and German, have one trait in common: the change of 
gender occurs within stereotyped adverbial groups treated as inseparable lexical units, 
with the article (if used at all) divested of its primary functions. 

61 Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen 2.380 (Leipzig, 1894), REW? No. 
5349; cf. J. E. Matzke, MLN 2.334-5 (1887), with a reference to H. Sachs’s Géttingen thesis 
(inaccessible to me), Geschlechtswechsel im Franzésischen (Frankfurt a/O, 1886). 
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Spain (touched, if not pierced, by the southwestern prong of Gallo-Romance 
expansion) is not immune to the use of la mar, at present semantically and 
stylistically differentiated from el mar, as are el vs. la orden, el vs. la margen, 
el vs. la génesis, and other doublets.” 

Northern France, at the critical stage of its growth under the Merovingians 
and Carolingians, as a consequence of pervasive insecurity of usage, showed 
marked hospitality to suggestive innovations.* The weaker the ties with tradi- 
tion, the greater leeway is given to associative interferences, among them to the 
influence of TERRA on MAR.* If Rumanian usage does not fit smoothly into the 
assumed pattern, remember that the Daco-Romans were a pastoral population, 
aloof to commerce and navigation, and mainly dependent on the Greeks for 
contacts with the outside world: against this background, the impact of 4 @a\acca 
on the gender of Rum. mare seems a hypothesis justifiable on social and cultural 
grounds.® 

11. The situation is different when the change is from the masculine to the 
feminine or conversely, since the genders then are of approximately equal force 
of appeal, so that no inherent weakness of one gender may be suspected of sup- 
porting or inviting attraction by an antonym. Cases falling under this head may 
be further subdivided according as the ending (in particular the final vowel) is 
or is not typical of the given gender: the first alternative involves a vastly greater 
resistance to be overcome. Take vALLIs (-is), -1s ‘valley’, feminine in Latin 
and, in Romance territory, in Italian and some conservative languages, yet 
masculine in French, Spanish, and Portuguese—through association, as has long 
been surmised, with MONS, MONTIS ‘mountain’.“ Final -/, in Engadin, Friuli, 
most of France and Occitania, and part of Italy; -ll in Catalonia; and -e in 
Rumania, most of Italy, Sardinia, Spain, and Portugal, were not suggestive of 
either gender. Now vALLIs, unlike the words so far discussed, has in some terri- 


6 Cf. the similar pressure of Tusc. zl fiore on the feminine descendants of FLORE in 
Northern Italy, whose effects are described in K. Jaberg’s masterful essay, Aspects géo- 
graphiques du langage 55-7 (Paris, 1936). 

68 This view of the separate status of Northern France and its ties with Germany has 
lately been developed with particular forcefulness by von Wartburg. 

64 Among the various explanations of the gender of Fr. mer, surely few are so devoid of 
substance as that of J. Damourette and E. Pichon in Des mots 4 la pensée: Essai de gram- 
maire de la langue francaise 1.371-2 (1927): ‘La mer est d’aspect changeant comme une 
femme, journaliére, d’humeur mobile comme une jolie capricieuse, attirante et dangereuse 
comme une beauté perfide. Le citadin qui lui consacre ses vacances est amoureux d’elle; 
elle est l’amante et la meurtriére du marin ...’ Most of these associations are the conse- 
quence of, not the cause of the feminine gender; the neuter gender of G. Meer, Russ. more, 
Lat. MARE creates a different imagery. Nor were mer and mére homophones at the time when 
MARE changed its gender in Gallo-Roman. The only useful statement by Damourette and 
Pichon is that 10mENTU > (la) jument represents the lone parallel to MARE > la mer; there 
are many more instances in Spanish (la sal, la miel, la hiel). 

65 It would be fruitless, then, to try to apply a generally valid label to the lexical char- 
acter of Rumanian. An archaic strain prevails in the development of NuRus and socrus, 
while the evolution of MARE is independent, no doubt because in pastoral societies the 
terminology of kinship is upheld with tenacity, while the sea and its accessories are outside 
the purview of socio-linguistic traditions. 

86 Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik 2.380 and REW? No. 9134. 
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tories experienced an extension and (secondarily) a change of meaning, with 
the water running through the gorge progressively occupying the focus of in- 
terest at the expense of the narrow glen. This initially slight semantic departure 
provoked ever widening associations which increasingly veiled the original image 
of the valley as opposed to the mountain top: Megl. vale, Cal. vadde, Gris. val 
(Puschlav) signify ‘brook’, Ven. vale ‘fish pond of the lagoon, bay’, Bol. aval 
‘swamp’. The distance of valleys and mountain chains from the given com- 
munity, in a few cases, may have widened the latitude of interpretation.” De- 
rivatives from UALLIS show traces of the same semantic deflection.* Can it be 
mere coincidence that in areas where this shift of perspective has occurred or 
where the view of clashing sum:nits and glens was not generally familiar, the 
grammatical association of UALLE with MONTE has been least effective, judging 
by the preservation of the initial difference of gender? The change of UALLE to 
the masculine involved a slow, stubborn advance of the new variant against the 
receding feminine: witness the rivalry of the two genders of val in Old French 
literature and such precious relics in French toponymy as Vaucluse and Vau- 
torte.® 

12. The conspicuous case of radical departure from the norm involving the 
acceptance of a gender, through polarization, ordinarily irreconcilable with the 
ending of the given word is reported from Southern Italy by Rohlfs, who dis- 
covered the use of la capo (beside the less widespread la capa) ‘head’ in an ex- 
tensive zone. Jaberg backs up with his authority Rohlfs’s surmise that la capa ~ 


la capo have been patterned on la mana ~ la mano ‘hand’ (in actual pronuncia- 
tion, -0 appears mostly as -u).” In most occidental languages ‘hand’ and ‘head’ 
are freely contrasted, like ‘hand’ and ‘foot’; ‘head’ and ‘foot’ also form a con- 


6? Cf. the semantic disintegration of Alpine words for ‘mountain rock’ and ‘grass-covered 
lane around a rock’ (Jaberg, op.cit. 47-9). 

6 Lomb. valeg(a) ‘wild torrent’ (REW* No. 9133) < vaxuicuLa; OIt. vallone ‘bay’, 
Abruzz. vallong ‘brook in a valley,’ Occit. vala(t), valon ‘rivulet’ (REW® No. 9134). 

69 Examples from medieval texts are offered by Meyer-Liibke, Die Schicksale des la- 
teinischen Neutrums 12. H. Gréhler, Uber Ursprung und Bedeutung der franzdsischen 
Ortsnamen 2.100-4 (Heidelberg, 1933), lists numerous relics of the old feminine gender: 
La Vau (Vienne), Lavau (Yonne, Loire Inférieure), Lavault (Allier), Bonneval (Eure-et- 
Loir, Haute-Loire, Savoie, Dré6me), Bonnevaux (Doubs, Haute-Savoie, Vienne), Valbonne 
(Alpes-Maritimes, Gard), Bellevauxr (Haute-Savoie), Valbelle (Basses-Alpes), Sommeval 
(Aube), Vaucluse (Hautes-Alpes, Doubs, Vaucluse), Vaujuraine < UALLE I10SANA (Aube), 
Francheval (Ardennes), Sourdeval (Calvados, Manche), Fréteval < FRACTA UALLE (Loir- 
et-Cher), Plainevaux (Liége); note the prevalence of the south, southeast, and east over 
the west, north, and center. A. Vincent, Toponymie de la France 207-10 (Brussels, 1937), 
offers additional documentation of Benoitevaur, Valbenoite, Bonneval, Valbonnette, Droite- 
val, Valfanjouse, Froidevaux, Vaugrigneuse, Longueval, Malleval, Vaunoire, Parfondeval, 
Sécheval, Torteval, beside numerous toponyms involving masculine val; vall is invariably 
feminine in Grisons; see A. Kiibler, Die romanischen und deutschen Ortlichkeitsnamen 
des Kantons Graubiinden 210-2 (Heidelberg, 1926). 

70 Jaberg, op.cit. 57-63, makes a thorough inquiry into the competition between the in- 
truder testa and native capo in Northern and Central Italy (note the appended linguistic 
map); G. Rohlfs, Das Fortleben der vierten lateinischen Deklination in Italien, ASNS 
177.93-7 (1940), reviewed by A. Langfors, Rom. 69.128, and by W. von Wartburg, ZRPh. 
62.148-9 (1942). 
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trastive pair (Engl. from top to toe, Russ. s nog do golovi). In one respect, dial. 
It. la capu involves a higher degree of anomaly than Ger. des Nachts: it seems 
available for use in an unlimited variety of combinations, not only within a 
single crystallized group. To bring about such a striking divergence from the 
pattern, far heavier pressure was requisite than to overcome the force of tradi- 
tion in shifting MARE to the feminine or UALLE to the masculine. Note the coin- 
cidence of several favorable circumstances which alone accounts for this pressure: 
the dualism la manu ~ la mana prepared the ground for insecurity; manu and 
capu have an equal number of phonemes, with vowels and consonants evenly 
distributed in number and configuration; the stressed vowel is identical; in each 
word, the consonants are closely related (two nasals in manu, two voiceless stops 
in capu); finally, the shift 71 capu > la capu was effected against the background 
of plentiful relics of the Latin wu declension in local speech.” 


VI. ANALOGICAL DERIVATIONAL PATTERN 


13. The choice of a derivational element through attraction by contrast is a 
common phenomenon, which offers an almost unlimited field for exploration. 
The case of ‘wealth’ vs. ‘poverty’ in Old Spanish arrests our attention, because 
it involves mutual rather than one-sided influence; more accurately, in succes- 
sive periods the active and the passive partners have alternately exchanged their 
positions. One reason for this meandering line of development is the clash of 
PAUPERTATE with a word of Germanic stock, which superseded DIUEs, -ITIS 
and brought about a need for replacing piviT1Az. This shift is historically under- 
standable: at a time when power was concentrated in the hands of ruling Ger- 
manic invaders, there was sufficient political motivation for absorbing from their 
languages a characteristic adjective for ‘powerful, rich’ (especially one, in all 
likelihood, already made known throughout the Empire by Germanic soldiers 
serving in the Roman army): hence It. ricco, Fr. riche, Prov.-Cat. ric(h), Sp.- 
Ptg. rico.” 

Newly-coined abstracts from adjectives referring pre-eminently to human 
qualities ended anciently in -ece (-ise, -oise) in French, in -eza in Provengal, and 
in -eza in Spanish and its immediate congeners, all five forms being products of 
-IT1A. Parallel Latin suffixes continued to exist in older formations, firmly en- 
trenched, and to show a varying degree of vitality in related functions. Thus it 
came that Sp. Ptg. riqueza, unrivaled since 1250, for centuries contrasted with 


7% An interesting attempt to account for changes of gender in French through the as- 
sumption of synonymic pressure (OFr. aé, eded < AETATE influenced by eage; esme modeled 
after vis; euvre partially attracted by mestier, travail) is made by J. Orr, On homonymics, 
Studies presented to M. K. Pope 291-2 (Manchester, 1939). 

71 Meyer-Liibke’s cryptic entry (REW? No. 7315) is less helpful than E. Gamillscheg’s 
discussion in Romania Germanica 1.226, 375-6 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1934): Prov. ric, Cat. rich, 
Sp.-Ptg. rico are attributed to Goth. rerxs; It. ricco to Lang. rinut; Fr. riche (and, incon- 
sistently, Prov. ric) to Frk. rIxt; all three kindred types apparently overlay RIcUs as used 
in Vulgar Latin by Germanic legionaries. The frequently expressed view that Sp. rico may 
be of Gallo-Romance background is disproved by the final vowel (contrast rico with OSp. 
duc, duque or Enrique). On the sense development of riche, see G. Gougenheim, RPh. 3.270-2 
(1949-50). 
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pobredad(e), the cognate of OF r. povreté, OProv. paubretat, It. poverta.” At the 
incipient stage, before the stabilization of Old Spanish usage under Alfonso the 
Learned, the newcomer had briefly suffered attraction by its well-established 
opposite, hence ri(c)tad in the Cantar de Mio Cid and sporadically as late as 
Berceo’s Milagros (both texts from the east of Central Spain), and riquedad, 
even more audibly echoing pobredad, in the Old Aragonese Vida de Santa Maria 
Egipciaca in verse.” Yet soon, possibly not without concomitant influence of 
Gallo-Romance,” riqueza, appropriately suggestive of nobleza, franqueza, genti- 
leza and comparable virtues of the Age of Chivalry, became prevalent. As a re- 
sult, an analogical pobreza (probeza) came into existence and engaged in a pro- 
tracted struggle with the traditional pobredad (probedad). This conflict, which 
permeates the late Middle Ages, is amenable to observation down to the minutest 
detail:”5 it ended with the acceptance of the new derivative pobrezd, a testimony 
to the power of lexical polarization. True, in this case a generous share in the 
victory of pobreza over pobredad must be credited to the integration, first of 
‘power, wealth’ and later of ‘misery’ into a closely coherent series of qualities 
expressed by the combination of adjective plus -eza: there are more than just 
two partners in this process. This, in a way, also accounts for the prevalence of 


72 See REW? No. 6307 (Meyer-Liibke fails to qualify pobredad as distinctly medieval). 
OFr. povérte reflects the straight case PAUPERTAS. OProv. paupriera, paubreira (REW? 
No. 6306) < PAUPERIE, *PAUPERIA (cf. FACIE ~ Late Lat. racta): the near-synonym MISERIA 
probably did yeoman service; cf. OSp. lazeria, OPtg. lazeira ‘misery, wretchedness’ < 
lazerar, laz(d)rar (the by-form lazerio presupposes attraction by cat-, cautiverio). 

73 Rictad: Cantar de Mio Cid, lines 688, 1399; Berceo, Milagros 158d; ritad: Cantar de 
Mio Cid, lines 1189, 1245. Menéndez Pidal, in his etymological vocabulary, quotes Ausias 
March: Si com rictat no porta bens ab si, and refers the reader to OFr. richetet (modeled on 
povretet). 

74 This influence is, for instance, suggested by the use in the Cantar de Mio Cid of the 
two variants riquiza (lines 481, 1269, 2663) and riqueza (lines 811, 1200, 1648; see pp. 242, 
831 of the standard edition), and by the general intervention of Gallo-Romance in the for- 
mation of Old Spanish abstracts; see UCPL 1.4.41-187 (1945) for data on -anga. 

75 Pobredad (pobredat) clearly prevailed down to 1400 and held its own in the 15th cen- 
tury: Vida de Santo Domingo 322c, 446b (ed. Fitzgerald); Milagros 655d (ed. Solalinde) ; 
Sacrificio de la misa 224a (ed. Solalinde) ; Martirio de San Lorenzo 64d (ed. Marden); Calila 
e Digna (ed. Alfén), ch. 5, lines 274, 278, 290; Primera crénica general 269b (ed. Menéndez 
Pidal); Libro del cavallero Zifar 8, 24, 27, 124, 328, 337 (ed. Wagner); Libro de buen amor 
(ed. Ducamin), p. 5 and quatr. 727a, 1384d; Biblia medieval romanceada, MS Esc. I-j-8 
(ed. Battistessa), Deut. 15.7; Vida e costumbres de los viejos filédsofos (ed. Knust) 79, 159, 
259, 383; Rimado de palacio N 132b, 196d, 984c, 1114b, 1138a (ed. Kuersteiner, checked by 
Zeitlin); E. de Villena, Arte cisoria 95 (ed. Navarro); A. Alvarez de Villasandino, Can- 
cionero de Baena 60 (ed. Pidal-Ochoa) ; Marqués de Santillana, Proverbios, NBAE 19.458a; 
Frey Ifigo de Mendoza, Vida de Cristo, ibid. 1la, 17a. Probedat: Cancionero de Baena 315. 

Pobreza: Fueros de Aragén §100.2 (ed. Tilander); Las siete partidas 1.315, 2.35, 461 (ed. 
1807); Primera crénica general 36b, 122a; General estoria 1.584a (ed. Solalinde); Flores de 
filosofia 13 (ed. Knust); Proverbios morales (ed. Gonzdélez Llubera), lines 824, 1060; Vida 
e costumbres de los viejos filésofos 187, 225, 259, 341; A. Alvarez de Villasandino, NBAE 
22.343b; Frey Inigo de Mendoza, NBAE 19.15b. Probeza (in late Old Spanish also proveza): 
A. Alvarez de Villasandino, NBAE 22.349a; D. Hurtado de Mendoza, Cartas 127 (ed. Rose 
and V4zquez), distinct from proveza ‘provencia’ in Roncesvalles, line 65, see Menéndez 
Pidal, RFE 4.121-2 (1917). 
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pobreza in Spanish and Portuguese alone, since Ibero-Romance integrates de- 
rivatives into newly-assembled groups with greater disregard of Latin tradition 
than do either French or Italian.” Similar cases, involving a word-family centered 
around a Germanic adjective patterned on a semantically contrasted Latin 
word-family, include blancura (vs. negrura), frescura (vs. calura), Fr. fraicheur 
(vs. chaleur). 


VII. ANALOGICAL PROTHESIS 


14. Prothesis through lexical polarization is unusual; it is presented at the 
close of our discussion because of its complex nature, since the spread of pre- 
fixes and the addition of initial sounds cannot be neatly separated. The s- of 
Sp.-Ptg. sombra ‘shade’ has long teased the imagination of scholars, who are 
tempted to link it to Lat. umspra, Fr. ombre, It. ombra, yet are unable to iden- 
tify the source of s- in Ibero-Romance. Pioneer scholars (Covarrubias, Cabrera) 
thought of s6LIs umBRA and found followers among amateur dialectologists, 
unaware of the norm represented by PEDIS UNGULA > Sp. pesufia, pezuiia ‘hoof’.” 
A century ago Diez admirably sized up the problem:’ he started out from 
so-ombrar < SUBUMBRARE ‘to place in the shade’ (both forms initially inferred 
rather than found in texts), quoting OProv. sotzombrar, in which sustus had 
replaced sus-. Diez classed sombra as postverbal, pointed out OSp. solombra 
‘shade’ in the only MS of the Alexandre then available and in the early theater, 
and likened solombra to OProv. Dauph. solombrar ‘to shade’, Occ. soulowmbros 
‘shady’ (later included by Mistral); he rejected the earlier base sOLIS UMBRA, 
noncommittally proposed the separation of solombra into so l’ombra (cf. Lorr. 
atlaurbe), and vaguely mentioned the possibility of kinship with Fr. sombre 
‘gloomy, dusky’.” Linguistic reconstruction scored a square hit when, through 
Réonsch’s discoveries,” proof was produced that SUBUMBRARE, until then merely 
assumed for Latin by Diez, was extant in early Bible manuscripts ranging from 
the 4th to the 8th century. The verb became the almost universally accepted 
nucleus of the word-family ;*! solombra and its variants were traced to SUB ILLA 
UMBRA, without Diez’s cautious qualification ;* and even Fr. sombrer ‘to founder’, 


76 See my study of Spanish abstracts, NM 46.171-91, 47.13-45 (1945-6). 

77 Including Alonso Garrote and Lamano y Beneite (the latter also offers an alternate 
explanation). Covarrubias grasped the connection between sombra, sombrero, sombrio, 
asombro(s), and asombrar. 

78 F, Diez, Etymologisches Worterbuch 535 (Bonn, 1853). In revisions, Diez added OPtg. 
soombra, Sp. sombrero, OLeon. solombrero. 

79 Sombre, which appears only in late Middle French, has puzzled etymologists; cf. 
Bloch and v. Wartburg, Dict. étym.? (Paris, 1949). 

80 H. Rénsch, Romanische Etymologien 2, ZRPh. 3.104 (1879): New Testament MS of 
Verona (4th or 5th cent.), Marc. 9.7 NUBS SUBUMBRANS (vedédn émtoxiafovea); Old Testa- 
ment Cod. Ottobonianus (8th cent.), Ex. 25.20 suBUMBRANTE&s, corresponding to ovexta- 
fovres. 

81 The Spanish Academy Dictionary, in its latest editions, followed suit (through the 
efforts of J. Alemany Bolufer?). 

82 J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Estudos de filologia mirandesa 2.217 (Lisbon, 1900-1); J. J. 
Nunes, Crestomatia arcaica? 599 (Lisbon, 1921). 
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in spite of late attestation (A.D. 1680) and semantic isolation, was included in 
the progeny of SUBUMBRARE.® 

Let us tentatively accept the outlines of Diez’s hypothesis: ancient ombra 
(surviving in umbria ‘shady place’, with o > wu under the pressure of -mbr-, 
not through emulation of Latin?) was contaminated with (a)sombrar < suB- 
UMBRARE, presumably before asombrar became the expression for ‘scaring’, as a 
shadow does the shy horse. What of solombra? This is found in ancient western 
texts, in Old Judeo-Spanish, in La Maragaterfa and in Central Asturias (also, 
among the older generation, in Western Asturias, at the Galician frontier); cf. 
Sal. solombria, solombrio, solumbrto (beside sombrio) ‘shady place’, similarly 
solombria, -o in the Castilian proverbs collected by Correas. Solombroso occurs 
in Judeo-Spanish (Ferrara and Constantinople Bibles); solombrera, -o is known 
from MS O of the Alexandre.* Variants include Jud.-Sp. sulombra; Mir. selombra, 
selombriu, selumbriu (but Ast. asombriu, in M. J. Canellada’s words: ‘pdlido por 
vivir en la sombra, lugar que no recibe sol’); Mar. Cabr. salombra, selombra, cf. 


83 The proposal of ON sumbla as a base by H. Wedgwood, French etymologies, Rom. 
8.439 (1879), failed to satisfy A. Scheler; see his supplement to Diez’s Etymologisches 
Worterbuch* 777. Note Bloch and v. Wartburg’s restraint. 

84 Solombra: Libro de Alexandre (ed. Willis) O 816c (= P 844c: sonbra), 892a (= P 921a: 
sonbra), 1179c (= P 1208c: sonbra), 1817d (= P 1958d: sonbra); cf. E. Gessner, Das Alt- 
leonesische: Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis des Altspanischen 34 (Berlin, 1867); A. Morel-Fatio, 
Recherches sur le texte et les sources du Libro de Alexandre, Rom. 4.50 (1874); Poema de 
Alfonso Onceno 16838d (Janer: 1680d) ‘fancy’, 2266d (Janer: 2263d) ‘shelter’, see J. P. ten 
Cate, Poema de Alfonso Onceno: estudio preliminar y vocabulario 110 (Amsterdam, 1942) ; 
Ferrara Bible, Jud. 9.15, see LL. Wiener, The Ferrara Bible, MLN 11.102 (1896); Constan- 
tinople Bible (printed 1873), Gen. 19.8, Jud. 9.15, Is. 4.6, Job 40.22; see M. Gaspar Remiro, 
Vocablos y frases del judeo-espajiol (segunda serie), BRAE 5.361 (1918); J. Alemany [Bo- 
lufer], Voces de Maragaterfa y de otra procedencia usadas en La esfinge maragata, BRAE 
3.61 (1916); S. Alonso Garrote, El dialecto vulgar leonés hablado en Maragaterfa y tierra 
de Astorga? 323 (Madrid, 1947); B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernandez y Fernandez, 
Vocabulario del bable de occidente 203 (Madrid, 1932), beside sombreiro, sombriya, possibly 
imported, cf. also sombrero in El Bierzo, hardly autochthonous (V. Garcfa Rey, Vocabu- 
lario del Bierzo 146). The dialects of Segovia, Aragén, Alava, and Murcia, on the basis of 
available word lists, show no trace of solombra. Finally, note the villancico in Gil Vicente’s 
play Comedia do viuvo: Arrimérame a ti, rosa, / no me diste solombra, probably taken from 
a folk song. Significantly, in conservative Central Asturias solombra not only, as a sub- 
stantive, corresponds to ‘shade’, but is also equivalent to the adverbial groups ‘bajo la 
sombra, a la sombra’, which tends to strengthen the argument in favor of its division into 
so l’ombra; see M. J. Canellada, El bable de Cabranes 340 (Madrid, 1944). 

Solombria, solombrio, solumbrio ‘shady place’ are listed and in part illustrated by J. de 
Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino 634-5 (Salamanca, 1915); cf. Maestro 
Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de refranes 214: Ni trigo de valle, ni lefia de solombrio lo 
vendas a tu amigo; ibid. 396: Por San Matias cantan las cotovias y entra el sol por las solom- 
brias. Solombroso: Ferrara Bible, Is. 18.1 (Wiener, MLN 11.102); Constantinople Bible, Is. 
18.1, Ezek. 31.3, Job 40.21, 22 (Gaspar Remiro, BRAE 5.361). Note that sonbroso in MS P 
of Alexandre 348a seems an error for sabroso; see J. Keller, Contribucién al vocabulario 
del Poema de Alixandre 172 (Madrid, 1932). Solonbrero: Alexandre O 245d (= P 252d: 
sonbrero); solombrera: ibid. 1718c (= 1854c: sonbriella). Ptg. sorumbdtico ‘sad, gloomy’, 
associated by M. L. Wagner with solombra, RFE 12.81-2 (1925), is independent, accord- 
ing to J. Corominas. Garcilaso in his Third Eclogue used umbroso beside sombrto ‘shady’ 
(lines 73, 82); Galician favors umbrio (Saco Arce, Gramdatica gallega 291). Umbroso and 
umbrto easily represent the original derivatives from UMBRA. 
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selumbreiro ‘sombrero’; Jud.-Sp. asolombrarse (Ferrara Bible), asolambrarse (Con- 
stantinople Bible), rendering Hebr. ill ‘to seek protection in the shade’.** The 
patterns of dissimilation of successive back vowels are known from the history 
of sacudir and rastrojo;* asolambrarse may show confusion with -ambre. 

The traditional explanation of these forms (< suB ILLA UMBRA) is upheld by 
reputable scholars,®” but earlier attempts to associate the s- of s-ombra with sol 
have not remained without repercussion. Wiener explained solombra as a juxta- 
position of sol and ombra.® Corominas casually implied his rejection of suB- 
UMBRARE by attributing the initial of sombra and of Arag. sobago ‘shade’ < 
opaAcu to the attraction by sol. O. Bloch and W. von Wartburg’s recently re- 
vised dictionary confines itself to assuming influence of sol on OProv. solom- 
brar. Thus, the existence of the polarization ‘sun’ ~ ‘shade’ is affirmed by a 


85 M. L. Wagner, Observaciones sobre el judeo-espafiol de Oriente, RFE 10.241 (1923); 
idem, Caracteres generales del judeo-espajfiol de Oriente 98 (Madrid, 1930); J. Leite de 
Vasconcelos, Estudos de filologia mirandesa 2.217; S. Alonso Garrote, op. cit. 318-20; 
Crénica troyana, ed. A. Martinez Salazar, see Nunes, Crestomatia arcaica? 118; Ferrara 
Bible, Dan. 4.9 (Wiener, MLN 10.39 [1896]) ; Constantinople Bible, Dan. 4.9 (Gaspar Remiro, 
BRAE 3.507 [1916]). M. C. Casado Lobato reports that selombra, selumbreira (note the 
wavering between the back vowels) are in use in La Cabrera Alta (§7). 

86 See HR 14.130-7 (1946) and RPh. 1.209-34 (1947-8) for illustration and bibliography. 

87 Cf. J. Briich, ZRPh. 41.757 (1921); M. L. Wagner, loc.cit.; G. Rohlfs, ASNS 187.167 
(1950). Briich’s earlier assumption of a cross between SUB UMBRA and SUBLUsTRIS ‘dim, 
half dark’, ZRPh. 40.652-3 (1919-20), is infelicitous. Meyer-Liibke’s attitude lacks pre- 
cision: REW? No. 8405 s.v. SUBUMBRARE (unjustifiably starred) lists OFr. sombre, Iber.- 
Rom. sombra, Vegl. sombreya, Eng. sumbriva; No. 9046 records Fr. sombre, Prov. sozombrar, 
solombrar, OSp. solombra, Leon. selombra as compounds of umBRA. Some overlapping is 
visible, particularly in French; apparently Meyer-Liibke was intent on separating sombra 
from solombra. The transfer of sozombrar, which had served Diez to infer SUBUMBRARE, 
to the entry UMBRA causes surprise: sozombrar continues SUBUMBRARE in a direct line, 
with soz- replacing so- even as des- encroached on de-. 

88 L,. Wiener, op.cit., MLN 11.102 (1896). 

89 See J. Corominas’ brilliant argument against W. D. Elcock’s attempt to identify the 
s- of Arag. sobago ‘shady place, slope open to the north’ (Venasque) < opAcu with the defi- 
nite article (based on 1psE in the Tyrrhenian area), in Los nombres de la lagartija y del 
lagarto en los Pirineos, RFH 5.6-7 (1943). Corominas contrasts Ven. sobago with Arag. 
obago, paco, Cat. obac, and assumes influence of sol on both sombra and sobago. A problem 
not yet touched upon is the possibility of an ancient bridge between WSp. solombra and 
Occ. solombrar (see J. Ronjat, Grammaire historique 3.438); cf. a similar configuration of 
areas in the case of TRICARI, UCPL 1.7.244-7, 258-60, 283 (1947), where I have belatedly 
discovered an intermediate link in Asturian. Ronjat himself formulated the problem dif- 
ferently in his review of REW! (RLaR 59.136 [1916-7]) and in his Grammaire historique 3.438, 
453 (1937): like Dauzat (RPhF 28.156 [1914]) he was much impressed by SUBUMBRARE, but 
he was also under the spell of an early note by J. Haust, who traced Occ. souloumbra to 
sous l’ombre. Ronjat’s oscillation between the two hypotheses was intensified by the dis- 
covery of asoumbra < ADUMBRARE beside Aq. alouwmbra ‘ombrager, mettre & l’ombre’, which 
seemed to suggest the late insertion of the definite article. 

%° Bloch and von Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymologique* 568b: ‘Comp. encore |’anc. 
prov. solombrar “mettre & l’ombre,”’ issu du méme verbe [SUBUMBRARE] sous |’influence de 
s6x “soleil’’.’ The return to pre-Diezian etymologies is characteristic of our times, cf. Phil. 
Quart. 29.151-71 (1950); it does not imply the rejection of the effort of four generations of 
scholars, but shows the progressive liberation of our minds from some suggestive but not 
invariably correct hypotheses formulated bv distinguished pioneer comparativists whose 
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growing number of scholars; and they may well hold this view, on account of 
the coalescence of sol y sombra into a single lexical unit in Asturias and of the 
particularly impressive evidence of Sal. solibrigado ‘abrigado’.” This polarization. 
does not necessarily oblige us forthwith to dispense with SUBUMBRARE, which 
may well have provided the initial impetus to the introduction of s-. 

15. Instances of plain prefixation through lexical polarization can be adduced 
more easily. HinERNuM, which replaced HIEMs, -EMIs as the standard word for 
‘winter’, yielded OSp. yvierno, apheresized vierno, and, through anticipation of 
the nasal and simultaneous intrusion of the prefix en-, ynvierno beside envierno.” 
Wavering between vierno and envierno (cf. also enverniego) has made it possible 
for some Spanish-speaking Jews to transform berano ‘summer’ (originally ‘spring’) 
into emberano.** Examples can readily be multiplied, but not all would be equally 
cogent, since, in addition to the pressure of the antonym, one must reckon with 
the attraction exercised by the formative itself—that is, by the joint force of all 
those formations in which the morpheme occurs. 


VIII. Some GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


16. The thirteen cases of linguistic polarization here discussed are too few 
and too casually selected to warrant sweeping conclusions. The general prin- 
ciples underlying this phenomenon can therefore be stated only in tentative 
terms;“ they are subject to revision, as more plentiful and better sampled 
Romance material comes to light, while their applicability to other Indo-European 


languages has yet to be tested. 

With these reservations in mind, it seems legitimate to make a number of 
inferences. Some of them refer to the conditions under which the assimilatory 
process is most likely to start. Various categories of words are susceptible of 
polarization (substantives, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs have been adduced 
here), yet the adjectives seem to occupy a position of pre-eminence (DEXTER ~ 
SINEXTER, CALDUS ~ FRIGDUS, LEUIS ~ GREUIS). Even among the substantives, 
some are derivatives from adjectives (riqueza ~ pobreza, beldad ~ fealdad), 
others approach the borderline between the two word-classes, e.g. those denot- 
ing rank or status (swegra ~ nuera), still others are intimately associated with 





direct influence is less strongly felt at present than it was decades ago. Post-Renaissance 
etymologies, if revived, require a rigorous new formulation which usually changes them 
beyond easy recognition. 

1G. A. Garefia-Lomas y Garcfa-Lomas, Estudio del dialecto popular montaiiés 323 
(San Sebastian, 1922); Lamano y Beneite, op.cit. 634. 

*2 On HIBERNUM (TEMPUS) in Ibero-Romance, see Lg. 25.172-3 (1949). Add vierno from 
the Old Leonese Fuero de Ledesma §34. 

% Enverano is attested by Wagner, Caracteres generales 77. Examples of the flexible 
use of en- in Old Spanish—p&BILE > endeble ‘weak’, *INSALsu (for INSULSU) > soso ‘taste- 
less’—are provided by P. Bénichou, NRFH 2.265 (1948). In the case of these adjectives, 
co-existing verbs in en- had their distinct share in facilitating the addition and subtrac- 
tion of the prefix. 

% For some special applications of these principles, see my forthcoming studies on the 
etymology of Sp. piara and manada ‘herd’, on the derivation of mentira(s) ‘lies’ and veras 
‘truth’ and on the history and prehistory of Sp. pihuela, tro(m)pezar, and mafia. 
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sensations ordinarily expressed by qualifiers: ‘winter’ (cold or moist) ~ ‘summer’ 
(hot or dry); ‘land’ (solid) ~ ‘sea’ (liquid, fluid); ‘mountain’ (high, steep) ~ 
‘valley’ (low, deep); ‘sun’ (hot, bright) ~ ‘shade’ (cool, dark). The relatively few 
verbs that have come up for discussion (e.g. those that have branched off from 
LEUIS and GRAUIS, GREUIS) are also adjectival. It is evident that, within the 
Latin-Romance culture at least, qualities are more consistently matched by 
association through contrast than are objects or actions, and that the speakers 
have ways to transform a number of suitable words beyond the norms of general 
drift, so as to enhance their resemblance to their opposites; such means are lack- 
ing in the case of prepositions, whose bodies are too slight for major shifts. 
Lexical polarization, an unimportant phenomenon to the linguist who sees 
language solely as a medium of COMMUNICATION, becomes relevant for the 
linguist who makes allowances for language also as a medium of EXPRESSION. 

A certain degree (as regards attraction of gender, a minimum) of original 
formal resemblance must exist between the two partners as a stimulus for fur- 
ther attraction. Where such resemblance is absent, no amount of semantic asso- 
ciation would suffice to cause any change. This is clear from the case of AQUA 
‘water’ and 1aqnis ‘fire’ (in Late Latin rocus, originally ‘hearth’): in terms of 
ancient science it was inevitable that these two ‘elements’ should be contrasted; 
and in many cultures the opposition of ‘water’ and ‘fire’ is manifest in folklore. 
Yet Focus and aqua were too different in their shapes to achieve assimilation 
without excessive cost—that is, without the complete disappearance of one of 
the partners and its replacement by a more malleable near-synonym. Lexical 
polarization (in contrast, for instance, to homonymy as known to us through 
Gilliéron’s researches) has never been a major force in Romance linguistic 
history: it has never been capable of breaking down barriers, but has been 
merely a latent possibility of producing a neater contrast between words asso- 
ciated by contrary meaning and more or less similar in shape. 

Even with these restrictions, lexical polarization on many occasions acted as 
a concomitant rather than as a dominant factor. The explanations here offered, 
aside from their inherently tentative character, do not, on principle, exclude 
others, previously suggested: lexical polarization is an EFFECT easily compatible 
with phonological or morphologica] advantages resulting from the same shift. 
The acceptance of Sp. fealdad, in preference to feeza, produced not only a more 
vivid association with beldad, but also obviated the annoying nuclear hiatus 
-ee- which, for structural reasons, could not be disposed of through contraction. 

Still other, no less stringent qualifications are in order in defining the scope of 
lexical polarization. For association through contrast to work freely on material 
susceptible of smooth transformation, it required a favorable environment. Gen- 
eral stability of tradition and slowness of development (whether created by 
social stagnation and personal inertia of the majority of speakers or by suppres- 
sion of spontaneous growth through royal court, school, and church influence) 
have ordinarily resulted in the maintenance of the original, asymmetric distribu- 
tion of forms. Profound upheavals, for instance through influx of large groups 
of new speakers rooted in a different tradition, have loosened ancient ties and 
called for new associations: a linguistically insecure, mixed population was 
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bound to avail itself of the latent potentialities of polarization, as of all other 
associative interferences. Sardinia and Western Raetia typify the conservative 
territories; Italian is more traditional than Ibero-Romance (note the gender of 
the products of UALLIS), and Portuguese is less advanced than Spanish (0 mar 
vs. el beside la mar); Catalan-Provengal shows a good measure of independence 
in the retention of REDDERE. Northern France is the area of outstanding innova- 
tions, favoring a wholesale reshuffling of lexical resources; some of the forms 
here newly introduced or eventually generalized extend to contiguous zones. 
Rumania has a varied record (maintaining the anomalous termination of NURUS, 
but allowing Gravis to yield to analogical GREvIS), in part because its distance 
and isolation from the focal points, prior to the disintegration of the Empire, 
favored conservatism, while the subsequent exposure of Daco-Romans to hazards 
and violent changes left the way open for a reorganization of their lexicon. 
Apparent contradictions are bound to resolve themselves into clear patterns, 
once the disputed chronology of Vulgar Latin is reconstructed with a greater 
degree of precision. These findings, which largely confirm and only in details 
supplement or slightly modify the familiar configuration of Romance speech 
areas. have the advantage of resting on a set of independent data.® 


*5 A much mooter question is: What guided speakers in distributing the active and the 
passive role between the two partners of the process? Only in a few cases can a tentative 
answer be provided with any degree of certainty. The prevalence of DEXTER Over SINISTER 
seems to parallel the stronger development, hence greater usefulness, of the right arm and 
hand. The predominance of s0(R)sUM over DEO(R)SUM, I0SUM may go back to the observable 
rhythm of the movements of the human body: arms and legs are usually first raised, then 
lowered; the basic motion is the lifting, while the letting down is associated with drooping 
and relaxation. In other instances, social organization may be involved: it is inconceivable, 
in the light of our knowledge of the family structure among the original speakers of Indo- 
European, that, all other conditions being equal, the word for ‘daughter-in-law’ should 
have exerted influence on the word for ‘mother-in-law’: this would have implied complete 
reversal of the accepted hierarchy. The analysis of other contrastive pairs does not yield 
equally satisfactory objective results, although the explorer, more than once, is tempted 
to provide an intuitive answer. Any statement had better be delayed until after the collec- 
tion of richer and more adequately spread material. In particular, it may be fruitful, at 
some later date, to study the point in conjunction with the broader problem of the pre- 
ferred sequence of words in formulaic groups like land and sea, to and fro, the rights and 
wrongs. 
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1. The phonemes of Korean are here analyzed in three ways: in terms of 
articulatory components, of auditory qualities, and of distinctive oppositions.! 
A detailed phonetic description is provided in §2 and §2.1. The language analyzed 
is standard colloquial Korean, ideally represented by educated speakers native 
to Seoul. Like many standard languages, standard Korean consists of not one 
but many dialects.? This analysis attempts to include all linguistic patterns 
other than those which seem to be partially assimilated borrowings from English. 


1This paper was begun as a research project in a graduate seminar at the University of 
California. To Mary R. Haas I owe special gratitude for developing my interest in descrip- 
tive linguistics. I have benefited from discussions of this paper with Bernard Bloch, Elinor 
Clark Horne, and especially Rulon S. Wells. 

2 Cf. B. Bloch, Lg. 26.87-8 (1950). I have heard the speech of three informants from Seoul: 
Miss Young Sook Chang, Mrs. Blanche C. Lim, and Mrs. Sang Soon Yun; and of two inform- 
ants from Phyongyang: Mr. Frank Lee and Mr. Eung Pal Yun; as well as that of Miss 
Pauline Kim, of a Korean family living in China. (Since this article was written I have 
heard the speeeh of two more informants from Seoul: Mr. Sung Un Chang and Mr. Peter 
H. Lee.) 

I have benefited from the studies made by Elinor Clark Horne, Introduction to spoken 
Korean, 2 vols. (New Haven, 1950-1), and by Fred Lukoff, Spoken Korean, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1947), as well as from unpublished studies by Rulon S. Wells. 

A partial bibliography of other secondary sources consulted: Cosono Hakhwe [Korean 
Language Society], Cosono phyocunmal moom [Outline of standard Korean language] 
(Seoul, 1939). Id., Coson mal khon sacon [Unabridged Korean dictionary], Vol. 1, (Seoul, 
1947). Id., Vol. 2 (Seoul, 1949), through Korean letter m. P. A. Eckardt, Koreanische Kon- 
versations-Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1923). H. H. Figulla, Prolegomena zu einer Grammatik 
der koreanischen Sprache, Berlin-Universitét Mitteilung des Seminars fiir orientalische 
Sprachen 38.101-21 (1935). J. 8. Gale, A Korean-English dictionary (Seoul, 1897). Id., 
Korean grammatical forms (Seoul, 1894). Sun-Gi Gim (= Sunki Kim), Korean, Le maftre 
phonétique ITI.15.21-2 (1937). M. Haguenauer, Systéme de transcription de 1’alphabet 
coréen, Journal asiatique 222.145-61 (1933). Hisan I (= Hison Li), Cosonohak nonkon [Arti- 
cles on Korean linguistic research] (Seoul, 1947). Kanno I (= Kaklo Li), Silhom tohe cosono 
emson hak [A study of Korean phonetics, with diagrams] (Seoui, 1947). Yunce I (= Yunce 
Li), Phyocun coson mal sacon [Dictionary of standard Korean] (Seoul, 1947); Insub Jung, 
Romanization of Korean, Actes du 4° congrés international de linguistes 210 (Copenhagen, 
1936). A. A. Kholodovich, O latinizacii korejskogo pis’ma, Sovetskoje Jazykoznanije 1.147 
ff. (1935). Pyonce Kim, Hankel machom pop hesol [An exposition of Korean orthographic 
rules] (Seoul, 1946). G. M. McCune and E. O. Reischauer, The romanization of the Korean 
language, Transactions of the Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Seoul, 1939). 
Sinpei Ogura, The outline of the Korean dialects, Memoirs of the Research Department, 
Téyé Bunko 12 (1940). Id., Tyoosengo-hoogen no kenkyuu [Research on Korean dialects], 
2 vols. (Tokyo, 1944). Id., Tyoosengogaku-si [A history of Korean language study] (Seoul, 
1921). E. W. Pae, Conversational Korean (Washington, D. C., 1944). K. D. Park, Oral Korean 
for beginners (Honolulu, 1945). E. D. Polivanov, Glasnye korejskogo jazyka (Petrograd, 
1916). G. J. Ramstedt, A Korean grammar, Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne 82 
(Helsinki, 1939). James Scott, A Corean manual? (Seoul, 1893). H. W. Sunoo, A standard 
colloquial Korean text book for university students (Seattle, 1944). Tyoosengo-Daiziten 
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1.1. Sixteen distinctive articulatory components are found: two pitch com- 
ponents, five vowel components, and nine consonant components. These com- 
ponents (represented by upper-case letters, except for pitch) occur in four types 
of sequence: coextensive, overlapping, successive, and interrupted. Five criteria 
of phoneme classification are used; the results of these are extended to the audi- 
tory and oppositional analyses in §3 and §4. With the exception of the pitch 
components, which receive a separate analysis, (1) a coextensive sequence of 
components or component clusters* is considered ONE PHONEME; (2) an over- 
lapping or successive sequence is considered MORE THAN ONE PHONEME; and (3) 
an interrupted sequence is considered to include the phoneme of PAusE / # /.4 
An exception to the use of these criteria is the treatment of a coextensive se- 
quence which occurs in free variation with an overlapping sequence: if (4) the 
free variation of such a sequence is limited to certain environments, the sequence 
is considered one phoneme; if (5) it is not so limited, the sequence is considered 
two phonemes. (Examples are /ia/ and /wi/; see §1.31.) 

1.2. The pitch components are RAISING (f ) and LowErRING (| ). In a syllable 
bounded on at least one side by pause, the component consists of a rise (or fall) 
of pitch within the syllable; in other positions, the component represents the 
pitch level of the syllable relative to the preceding syllable. (On syllables see 
§2.1.) When both components occur together within a sequence bounded by pause, 
the pitch range is widened. Some examples (the component symbol is here arbi- 
trarily inserted in the phonemic writing BEFORE the syllable in which thé com- 
ponent begins): / nu Tt ka#wafsqem | ni|kqa#/ ‘Who came?’; /#nu- 
1 ka # wa 7 sqomni T kqa # / ‘Did someone come?’; / # pak f sonsepi | sici T 0 # / 





[Unabridged Korean-Japanese dictionary] (Seoul, 1920). H. G. Underwood, An introduction 
to the Korean spoken language? (Seoul, 1914). 

The romanization systems appearing in these works are many and diverse; the most 
consistent are those in the manuals of Horne and Lukoff. All of the systems are somewhat 
influenced, as for teaching purposes they should be, by morphophonemic considerations. 

I am indebted to Thomas A. Sebeok for calling my attention to a lengthy bibliography 
of works mostly pertaining to Korean historical linguistics; this appears in a review of 
Ramstedt’s grammar by Andrej Rudnev, Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, Anzeiger 27.55- 
68 (1941). 

3 A component cluster is itself a coextensive sequence of components which is under con- 
sideration with respect to its sequential relation with still other components. 

‘In other words, pause is defined as a phoneme uniquely characterized by the absence of 
distinctive components and perceived as the interruption of a componential sequence. 
Many instances which other analysts might consider ‘open juncture’ are thus included as 
occurrences of the pause phoneme. For example, the expression meaning ‘both’ (literally 
‘two all’) is pronounced sometimes as / #tul # ta # / and sometimes as / # tulta # /; it is also 
pronounced as / ¥ tultqa # /. The occurrence or non-occurrence of pause in a given utterance 
or set of utterances—like the occurrence of any other phoneme—is a problem of morpho- 
phonemic description. Some analysts seem to perceive pause only when the sequential inter- 
ruption is accompanied by some pitch change, usually described as ‘intonational’; this is 
encouraged by the frequent interrelation of pause and pitch phonemes on the morpho- 
phonemic level (where the analysis of intonations is usually appropriate). On pause as a 
phoneme, cf. Bloch, Lg. 26.97 fn. 23. On individual variation in pause perception, cf. J. M. 
Cowan and B. Bloch, An experimental study of pause in English grammar, American speech 
23.89-99 (1948). 
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‘You’re Mr. Pak, aren’t you?’; / *co T sonsa 7 lam # chin J kuhansala ft mi # so- 
T uf le #i T sqom | ni | ta #/ ‘I have a Korean friend in Seoul’. The possibility 
that these components may constitute phonemes (pitch levels or contours) has 
not been investigated; it is convenient to proceed directly from the components 
themselves to the intonation morphs. This is a part of the morphophonemic 
analysis, to be presented in a separate paper. 

1.3. There are five vowel components: 


high tongue position I front tongue position Y 
mid tongue position E lip rounding Ww 
low tongue position A 


1.31. The vowel components occur in the following coextensive sequences. 
(Coextensive sequence of components is indicated by simple juxtaposition, and 
overlapping or successive sequence by a hyphen.) 


IY I IW 
WEY EY EK EW 
ape & 


For some speakers, the coextensive sequence WEY is in free variation with the 
successive sequence W-EY; for other speakers the two are in contrast. 
Successive sequences of vowel components are: 


W-IY Y-IW 
W-EY W-E Y-EY Y-E Y-EW. 
W-AY W-A Y-A¥Y  Y-A 


Note that neither W-I nor Y-I occurs. 

The phonemes formed by these sequences are eleven in number. (The symbols 
are chosen for convenience. A phonetic description is given in §2 and §2.1.) There 
are nine vowel phonemes: 

ff i.” Ce 
(or for fof feof 
/e/ — [a/ 


and two semivowel phonemes occurring before vowels as follows: 


/wi/ /yu/ 
/we/ = /wa/ /ye/ /ye/ —_ /yo/ 
/we/ /wa/ /ye/ — /ya/ 


For many speakers, the phoneme /é/ does not exist, corresponding to some 
(in fact most) of the occurrences of the sequence /we/. For most of these speak- 
ers, the successive sequence W-EY is everywhere in free variation with the co- 
extensive sequence WEY. For speakers who distinguish /6/ from /we/, the two 
contrast in such examples as these: / ¥ we f eniili To #/ ‘What’s the matter?’, 
/ #67 éneqoke #i fT sqam | ni | ta * / ‘It’s to the left’. 

For most speakers the successive sequence W-IY occurs everywhere in free 
variation with the coextensive seauence WIY. These two cases—WEY for some 
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speakers in free variation with W-EY = /we/; WIY for most speakers in free 
variation with W-IY = /wi/—are examples of the fifth criterion of phoneme 
classification mentioned in §1.1. 

The components Y and W of coextensive vowel sequences are in free variation 
with overlapping components when followed by another vowel; e.g. IY-A or 
IY-YA. Because of the limited environment (preceding another vowel), these 
sequences are not considered to include occurrences of the phonemes /y/ and 
/w/; the intercalated semivowels are simply ignored as free variants of the 
phonemic sequences /ia, ua/, and the like. This is covered by the fourth criterion 
in §1.1. An example is in the phrase /* mi fa‘ nham | ni | ta#/ ‘I’m sorry’. 
The morphophonemic implications are outside the province of the phonemic 
analysis. 

The syllabicity of the vowels proper /i, e, 6, €, 9, 9, a, u, o/ and the non-syllabicity 
of the semivowels /y, w/ is considered a conditioned, non-distinctive feature. 

Examples of vowels and semivowel-vowel sequences: 


pi ‘rain’ swi ‘soon’ 

ince ‘now’ yemul ‘gift’ kqwénta ‘binds’ 
kqé ‘wits’ 

pe ‘ship’ yéki ‘story’ we ‘why?’ 

nal ‘always’ 

to ‘more’ pyol ‘star’ ilwon ‘one Won’ 

pay ‘room’ yapmal ‘socks’ wansoy ‘completion’ 


mul ‘water’ yuli ‘glass’ 
onal ‘today’ _yoli ‘cuisine’ 

1.32. Long vowels occur in contrast with short vowels, and are treated as 
dyads of like vowels, by analogy with dyads of unlike vowels, which occur freely. 
For some speakers there are few contrasts of long and short vowels; for others 
there are many. In view of the variation, it is convenient to indicate those vowel 
lengths which are variable for a given utterance by a circumflex accent (as /yéki/ 
in the list above). This notation is not completely morphophonemic, since only 
utterance variants—not morpheme alternants—are fully subsumed; the notation 
may be considered at least partly diaphonic (subsuming dialect variants). It is 
a morphophcuemic fact that variable vowel length usually occurs only within 
the boundaries of a morph; vowels which are long for all speakers usually include 
a morph boundary. 

Examples of common contrasts for each vowel follow: 


SHORT FOR ALL SPEAKERS LONG FOR SOME SPEAKERS 
il ‘one’ fl ‘work’ 
ince ‘now’ cété ‘system’ 
tek ‘your house’ téhak ‘university’ 
enhep ‘bank’ Smsik ‘food’ 
som ‘rice-straw sack’ sdm ‘island’ 
pam ‘night’ p&m ‘chestnut’ 
nun ‘eye’ nan ‘snow’ 
son ‘hand’ tén ‘money’ 
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1.4. There are nine consonant components: 


Labial closure P Heavy aspiration H 
Dental closure T Glottal tension Q 
Alveolar or prepalatal affrication C Nasality (velic opening) N 
Sibilance (grooved friction) S Lateral opening L 
Velar closure K 


1.41. The components H and Q are listed as consonant components; yet each 
of these overlaps both a preceding consonant and a following vowel (making 
the vowel respectively breathy or unusually tense). Since these components 
always occur in overlapping sequence, they are considered separate phonemes | 
(the second criterion in §1.1). 

1.42. The consonant components occur in nineteen coextensive and successive 
sequences, represented by the resulting phonemes and phoneme sequences in 
Table 1. (Two letters indicate a sequence of two phonemes.) The phoneme of 
pause, which has no components, is included in the table. 


P o.8.:4 K on 
p t c s k # 
ph th ch kh h 
pq tq cq sq_ kq 
m n H 

l 








TABLE 1 


In the environments /mw, mu, mo/, the nasal component sometimes ends 
slightly before the lip closure is replaced by lip rounding, resulting in a momen- 
tary voiced stop: [m»]. Since this stop is in free variation with zero in a limited 
_environment, the fourth criteron of §1.1 is applicable: [m>] and [m] are free 
variants of /m/ before /w, u, 0/. Examples: /m(/ ‘turnip’, /mwo/ or /mwot/ 
or /muot/ ‘what’, /mom/ ‘body’. In a similar way, the phoneme /n/ is occa- 
sionally [n*} before a front vowel; examples: taninta ‘goes back and forth’, né ‘yes’. 

Some examples of consonants, and of consonant sequences in initial position 
after pause: 


pap ‘cooked rice’ 
pha ‘onion’ 
pqalli ‘fast’ 

mal ‘horse’ 

t& ‘all’ 

thanta ‘rides’ 
tqan ‘land’ 


namu ‘tree’ 

coson ‘Korea’ 

chén ‘village’ 
eqochem ‘pursuit’ 
san ‘mountain’ 
sqal ‘uncooked rice’ 


koki ‘meat’ 
kho ‘nose’ 
kgot ‘flower’ 
pap ‘room’ 

he ‘sun’ 
salam ‘person’ 


2. Before proceeding to the two other types of analysis, I provide some phonetic 
details about the phonemes and a statement of their occurrences. 
The phonemes /u, 0, w/ are characterized by considerable lip protrusion and 
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rounding, which begins simultaneously with a preceding consonant.5 In a similar 
fashion, the front position for the phoneme /y/ is also frequently assumed simul- 
taneously with a preceding consonant. This anticipatory overlap of components 
W and Y calls for criteria 2 and 4 in §1.1; compare the treatment of the lagging 
overlap of Y and W in §1.31. 

The back unrounded vowels /a, 9, a/ are slightly centralized, respectively 
high, mid, and low; when short, /a, 0/ are slightly lower than the corresponding 
cardinal vowels.* With some speakers, the vowel /o/ has the following allophones 
when short: lower-mid back unrounded if the syllable is closed by a consonant; 
lower-mid back, slightly rounded (but without protrusion) if the syllable is 
open; an unrounded [o] when long. When preceded by the phoneme /y/, the 
allophone of /9/ is considerably centralized, approaching [a];’ for many words, 
there are variants with /yo/ in one dialect corresponding to /ye/ or /e/ 
in another. 

There is often some velarization with the phoneme /h/. The phoneme /q/ 
is characterized by glottal tension, beginning with a preceding consonant and 
continuing through the following vowel, producing a tense articulation through- 
out, in marked contrast with the usual lax articulation.® 

The phonemes /m, n, 9, 1/ are tenser than most other consonants, but lack 
the glottal tension characteristic of /q/. 

Voicing is a conditioned quality.® Vowels are typically (e.g. in isolation) voiced, 
but often lose their voicing between voiceless consonants, or in the vicinity of 
/h/ or /s/. The nasals and the lateral are usually voiced, but occasionally lose 
at least a part of their voicing in the same environment. 

The phonemes /p, t, c, s, k/ are typically voiceless, and lax except before 
/q/.° Between typically voiced phonemes, these consonants are sometimes 
voiced in rapid speech, but in somewhat slower speech the voicing is absent or 


5 To the contrary, with respect to /u/, Haguenauer 148: ‘prononcé presque sans arrondir 
les lévres’. This seems more like a description of /o/. 

6 Somewhat loosely, the color of /a/ and /o/ may be described as unrounded [u] and un- 
rounded [o] respectively. 

7 Cf. Haguenauer 150: ‘Quant 4 y9, dans certains cas ... il donne & | ’oreille l’impression 
d’un ya.’ 

8 The phonetic nature of /pq, tq, cq, sq, kq/ has been variously interpreted. Haguenauer 
(159 ff.) calls them ‘quasi-geminées’ and Polivanov considers them ‘long’ (La perception des 
sons d’une langue étrangére, TCLP 4.82 [1931]). On the other hand, the Korean phonetician 
Jung calls the sounds ‘implosives’ and the late eminent Japanese Koreanist Ogura writes 
them preglottalized (McCune 29 ff.). All observers seem to agree on the tenseness of the 
articulation, but differ in their evaluation of its nature and significance. Ramstedt (5-6) 
points out that the tenseness continues throughout the syllable, even raising the perceived 
pitch of the vowel. It is true that these sounds are of longer duration than a single con- 
sonant phoneme; so are /ph, th, ch, kh/. Although the sounds are not so heavily glottalized 
as many American Indian consonants, I hear distinct glottal tension. The interpretation as 
geminate consonants is perhaps influenced by the automatic alternations frequent in the 
morphophonemic structure. 

® Cf. J. Lotz, Journal of the Acousticai Society of America 22.716 (1950). 

10 On the lax nature of these phonemes preceding /h/, cf. Haguenauer 159: ‘Les aspirées 
du coréen sont en général sonores et plus douces qu’en chinois.’ (The Peking aspirates are 
generally considered tense. So are the voiceless aspirates of most Chinese dialects which 
have hitherto been reported.) 
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very weak. When following a pause and not followed by /h/ or /q/, allophones 
of these phonemes are slightly aspirated, with the aspiration formed locally at 
the point of articulation, in contrast with the distinctly glottal aspiration repre- 
sented by /h/. Between typically voiced phonemes, the phoneme /h/ is fre- 
quently voiced. 

For many speakers, the phoneme /c/ is prepalatal when not followed by a 
back unrounded vowel /a, 9, a/; for some speakers, this phoneme is prepalatal 
in all environments, for a few it is usually alveolar. The phoneme /s/ is palatal- 
ized by many speakers, especially before a front vowel. The sequences /cy/ 
and /sy/ do not occur." 

Syllable-final consonants are typically unreleased. Postvocalic syllable-initial 
/\/ is flapped, but otherwise formed in the same lateral manner as unreleased 
syllable-final /1/: the under-side of the tongue tip touches the alveolar ridge 
(and the upper teeth), with an opening on each side. 

2.1. Stress is apparently not phonemic in Korean; if there is, contrary to 
my view, a phoneme of stress, it belongs with the pitch components to the in- 
tonation system. There is a clear-cut syllable onset; but this may be described 
as conditioned, since the syllable can be defined and described wholly in terms 
of the phoneme sequences which compose it.'* Table 2 illustrates the syllable 
structure: 





=-_ 
Oz 
ey 

















h, — 
1, m, n, 0, — 











ose fF OOM O 




















TABLE 2 


11 The phoneme /c/ is considered an affricate by most writers; Jung, however, evidently 
thinks it is a palatal plosive (McCune 25)—unless, like Gim, he is using the IPA symbol 
for a palatal plosive to represent an affricate in a ‘broad’ transcription. Haguenauer (258-8) 
describes the consonant as follows: ‘le dos de la langue touche le bas des dents de la mAchoire 
supérieure pendant que |’apex est placé derriére les dents d’en bas. Il parait bien y avoir 
occlusion synchronique du praedorsum. ... certains sujets placent la point de la langue & 
la base de la région alvéolaire de la m&choire supérieure ...’? He describes /s/ (156) as ‘une 
fricative douce qui est prononcée la langue reposant & plat et sans tension; l’apex est en 
arriére de la face interne des incisives inférieures. L’expiration est moyenne; la bouche n’est 
qu’entr’ouverte.’ 

12 For contrary findings, cf. E. D. Polivanov, Zur Frage der Betonungsfunktion, TCLP 
6.80 ff. (1938): ‘Und schliesslich hat im Koreanischen ein Wort innerhalb des Satzes End- 
betonung, doch im Satzschluss sowie in isolierter Aussprache Anfangsbetonung.’ This was 
paraphrased by N. S. Trubetskoy, Grundziige der Phonologie, TCLP 7.246 (1939): ‘Nach 
E. D. Polivanov soll im Koreanischen jedes Wort die Schlussilbe betonen, und nur das 
letzte Wort im Satze betont die Anfangsilbe.’ This would seem to present a phonological 
criterion for defining the word. Unfortunately, my own data do not confirm Polivanov’s 
findings, and accordingly my criteria for words must be primarily non-phonological. 

13 On phonetic and phonemic syllables, cf. JAOS 64.151-5 (1944), and SIL 3.46-50 (1945). 
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Any occurrent syllable can be found in Table 2, each phoneme fitting into the 
appropriate vertical column. Within a given sequence, consonants are joined 
to a following vowel whenever possible; in the utterance / # kop 7 cheki- 
T isqamni Tf kqa ¥/ ‘Do you have a notebook?’, the syllables are /kop, che, 
ki, i, sqem, ni, kqa/. It is for this reason that /p/ is put in the same box with 
/\, m, n, —/ in the chart, even though no morphs are observed to begin with /p/. 

Certain distributional limitations within the syllable are not apparent in the 
chart: not all sequences which can be plotted on the chart actually occur. The 
phoneme /y/ does not occur in syllables beginning with /t, c, s/ or including the 
vowel /i/; the semivowel /w/ does not occur before the vowels /a, u, 0/. The 
sequences /ny, ni/ and the phonemes /], p/ do not occur after pause. The posi- 
tions of the phoneme of pause in the chart illustrate syllable environments (for 
further limitations see §2.3); it is probably best to consider the phoneme of pause 
as belonging to no syllable (cf. Bloch, Lg. 24.118). 

' 2.2. Of more interest to morphophonemics, but of some relevance also 
to phonemics, is the list in Table 3 of occurrences of consonants and consonant 
clusters in morph-initial position before vowels. Occurrences of /6/ are treated 
as equivalent to /we/; occurrences of the actual sequence /we/ beside /6/ are 
distinguished by italicizing the vowel: /we/. Symbols in the first column (headed 
CV) represent the vowels which directly follow the consonant or consonant 
cluster shown at the left; those in the second column (headed CyV) represent 
the vowels which follow the indicated consonant or cluster plus /y/; those in 
the third column (headed CwV) represent the vowels which follow the indicated 
consonant or cluster plus /w/. 


CV CyV CwV 


p- iee 29au0 0a 
ph- iee o2au0o 9a O 
pq- iee dsauo a oO 
t- ieea,vauo0 

th- ieea,2auo 

tq- ieea,2auo 

c- ieev,2auo 

ch- ieea,o0au0 

cq- ieeaosauo 

k- iees,2auo 

kh- e 99au0 

kq- ieeao0auo 

s- ieea,vauo 

sq- ieea0a oO 

m- ieee ovauo 28 0 
n- ieeva0auo 29 uo 
h- leevs0auo0 auo 
]- ieev0auo0 d9auo 


TABLE 3 


All the sequences in Table 3 occur after pause, except those beginning with 
/l, ny, ni/. 
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The list is perhaps not quite complete (especially if recent borrowings are to 
be included), so that not all blanks can be regarded as significant. The non- 
occurrence of /y/ after /t, c, s/ has already been noted. The non-occurrence of 
/a/ after labials is parallel to its non-occurrence after /w/. Within a morph, 
there are occasional occurrences of /a/ after a labial, e.g. in /kipqeta/ ‘is happy’, 
alongside a common (and expected) dialect variant /kipquta/ (the morph bound- 
ary is before the phoneme /t/). 

2.3. When two syllables occur in uninterrupted succession, a limited number 
of consonant clusters occur. These are illustrated in Table 4. The horizontal 
line across the top shows the end of the prior syllable; the vertical line at the 
left shows the beginning of the following syllable. At a point of intersection, the 
symbol x indicates that the expected sequence occurs. A dyad in parentheses 
shows that the expected sequence does not occur, but is automatically replaced 
(when morphophonemically expected) by the given dyad.” In the last horizontal 
line, and in the fifth line from the end, the place of the hyphen indicates that a 
syllable begins with the consonant or cluster whenever possible; since this is 

-p -t -k 
p- | (pq) (pq) 
ph- | (ph) (ph) 
pq- | (pq) = (pq) 
t- (tq) 
th- (th) 
tq- (tq) 
c- (cq) 
ch- (ch) 
cq- (cq) 
S- (sq) 
sq- (sq) x 
k- (kq) (kq) 
kh- (kh) (kh) 
kq- (kq) (kq) 
h- th- _—_—kh- 
m- (nm) (pm) 
n- (nn) (pn) x 
1- (nn) (pn) (mn) 
ae t- k- m- 
TABLE 4 


ee | 


' 
5B 
' 
~ 
4 
o 





AK KKK KK KK WK 
Aw KH KK KK KKK mM eK OK OD 
A em KKK KKK KM Kw OK mK OM 
i. i ee 


=| 
- 
5 
= 
' 
AA KK KKK KK KK Mm ww) 


va 
A 


w 

-—- 
— 
— 

=e 


SRK KK KKK KK KM OM 
BBS 
AS 

A KKK KKK KK KK Kw Kw OO Oe 


wot be 





4 These are the principal cases of fully automatic alternation in the morphophonemic 
structure. (Other cases involve similar reductions of consonant clusters which do not occur 
phonemically). By fully automatic, I mean what Wells calls ‘narrow static alternation’, 
Lg. 25.107 (1949). The somewhat more complicated alternations of /l/ and /ny, ni/ are also 
cases of narrow static alternation after pause but not in other environments (e.g. word- 
initial within an utterance), which exhibit what Wells calls ‘wide static alternation’ (105-6). 
The difference is basically whether the automatic character is phonemically determined 
(‘narrow alternation’) or grammatically conditioned (‘wide alternation’). 

15 T.e. a syllable ending with a vowel. 

16 T.e. a syllable beginning with a vowel or with /y/ or /w/. 
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just a reminder of a sub-phonemic phenomenon (embodied in the definition of 
the syllable as an automatically determined sequence of phonemes), no parenthe- 
ses are used. 

Examples of consonant clusters: 


pt 
pth 
ptq 
pe 
peh 
peq 
ps 
psq 
pk 
pkh 
pkq 
kp 
kph 
kpq 
kt 


ke 


keq 
ks 
ksq 
mp 
mph 


mt 


npq 


nth 
ntq 


hapton ‘merger’ 

kopthal ‘pillage’ 

naptqém ‘solder, pewter’ 
sipcaka ‘cross’ 

chopchophi ‘repeatedly, row on row’ 
ipeqilen ‘squeamish, fastidious’ 
sipsam ‘thirteen’ 

ipsqilom ‘dispute, wrangle’ 
sipku ‘nineteen’ 

copkhal ‘pocket-knife’ 
cipkqaci ‘as far as the house’ 
kakpyoli ‘especially’ 


_mokphyo ‘target, goal’ 


pqakpqakhan ‘tight’ 

siktan ‘dining room’ 
mokyokthan ‘bathroom’ 
tqoktqoki ‘clearly’ 

kakcu ‘footnote’ 

kakchu ‘pyramid’ 

eqokeqoki ‘in pieces’ 

yuksip ‘sixty’ 

sqiksqikhan ‘brave, strong’ 
tampi ‘badger’ 

tamphan ‘negotiation, discussion 
tampquki ‘in full’ 

tamtan ‘charge, custody’ 
samtheki ‘dirt-carrier’ 
namtqon ‘which had remained’ 
namca ‘man’ 

simchwi ‘fascination, infatuation’ 
namcegqi ‘remaining’ 

simsin ‘mind’ 

namsqomnita ‘remains’ 

kAmkak ‘sense, sensation’ 
samkhinta ‘swallows’ 

namkgo ‘remaining’ 

tamhwa ‘conversation’ 

namme ‘brothers and sisters’ 
namnyod ‘men and women’ 

sinpdn ‘social position’ 
cinphim ‘curio’ 

pqonpqonhan ‘brazen, shameless’ 
cintén ‘vibration’ 

cinthwé ‘advance or retreat’ 
sintqon ‘which had worn (on feet)’ 


’ 


ns 
nk 


nkq 
nh 
nm 
nn 


np 
npk 
npq 
nt 
nth 
ntq 
ne 
neh 
neq 
ns 
sq 
nk 
nkh 
nkq 
nh 
nm 
nn 
Ip 
Iph 
Ipq 
It 
Ith 
ltq 
le 
Ich 
leq 
Is 
Isq 
Ik 
Ikh 
lkq 
lh 
lm 
ll 


sincan ‘elongation, extension’ 
anchi ‘not existing’ 

sincga ‘let’s wear (on feet)’ 
sunsa ‘policeman’ 

sinsqomnita ‘wears (on feet)’ 
sinko ‘hardships’ 

ankho ‘not existing’ 

sinkqo ‘wearing (on feet)’ 

sinhé ‘signal’ 

sinmun ‘newspaper’ 

punno ‘anger’ 

konpu ‘study’ 

sanphim ‘goods, commodities’ 
pqonpqonhan ‘annoying, distressing’ 
kontok ‘charity’ 

santhé ‘condition, state’ 

kontqok ‘good luck, windfall’ 
koneak ‘construction’ 

sanchi ‘lettuce’ 

eqencqenhan ‘brilliant’ 

konsik ‘formality’ 

sqansqani ‘in pairs; two by two’ 
sankon ‘commerce and industry’ 
sankhwe ‘exhilaration’ 
kqankgeni ‘fiddle’ 

konhwa ‘republic’ 

konmd ‘official business’ 
myoynnyon ‘next year’ 

kyolpin ‘freezing’ 

kyolphip ‘scarcity’ 

pqulpquli ‘severally, respectively’ 
talta ‘is sweet’ 

kyolthu ‘duel, combat’ 

paltqal ‘progress’ 

kdlea ‘let’s hang up’ 

silche ‘substance, entity’ 
kyoleqon ‘decision’ 

chilsip ‘seventy’ 

kyolsqan ‘settlement of accounts’ 
olkul ‘face’ 

kyolkho ‘absolutely’ 

ilkqun ‘worker, coolie’ 

solhwa ‘story, narration’ 
solmyon ‘explanation’ 

sollip ‘establishment’ 


3. Instead of speaking in terms of articulatory components, it is possible to 
analyze the phonemes in terms of AUDITORY QUALITIES. The terminology and the 
technique for such analysis are at best rudimentary, but the following attempt 
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is made to illustrate the possibilities. (The pitch components are omitted from 
the analysis.) 

It is assumed that there are nine distinctive auditory qualities in Korean, 
each of which is either present or absent in the occurrence of any phoneme. These 
qualities and their organization into the phonemic system are illustrated in 
Table 5. Where no symbol appears, the quality is absent from the phoneme 
written at the head of the column. 


pteceskmnphqlywieGedaoau Oo 


Nasal S25 

Front x XX x Peo 
High 
Mid” 

Low 
Labial 
Tense 
Contactual 
Fricative 








TABLE 5 


Other qualities (such as back, voiced, syllabic, lateral) are considered con- 
ditioned. 

The principal difficulty in the auditory analysis is the treatment of /1/; short 
of setting up a distinctive quality of lateralness peculiar to the phoneme /1/, 


it is necessary in order to account for the difference between /t/ and /I/, to 
broaden the definition of tenseness to include that of the lateral and the nasals 
as well as the special glottal tension of /q/. This may seem inconsistent, in view 
of the overlapping nature of the phoneme /q/ itself, unless the criteria for han- 
dling different types of sequence (§1.1) are regarded as logically prior to the 
complete analysis of qualities. 


4. Some analysts have attempted to deal with auditory qualities in terms of 
DISTINCTIVE OPPOSITIONS.' These linguists assume that a limited number of 
binary oppositions underlie the phonemic system: each phoneme is characterized 
by either or both of the opposing qualities, though not every opposition is neces- 
sarily represented in every phoneme.’ Leaving aside the question of the validity 


17 It would be possible to eliminate the quality Mid by regarding the mid quality of 
/e, 6, 9, 0/ as absence of both high and low qualities (just as the quality Back is treated 
as absence of front quality). This would define the phoneme /9/ as having no distinctive 
qualities at all. While such a view is possible, it seems wiser to reserve the definition by 
total absence of qualities for the phoneme of pause / # /. 

18 Cf. R. Jakobson and J. Lotz, Notes on the French phonemic pattern, Word 5.151-8 
(1949); R. Jakobson, On the identification of phonemic entities, Travaux du Cercle linguis- 
tique de Copenhague 5.205-13 (1949). For clarity, where Jakobson and Lotz use the terms 
‘higher and lower saturation’ I speak of ‘back and front’; where they use the terms ‘gravity 
and acuteness’ I speak of ‘low and high’. 

19 Cf, J. Lotz, Journal of the Acoustic Society of America 22.715-6 (1950): ‘Thus it seems 
that speech in its distinctive aspect is built up entirely of features in accordance with a 
binary principle.’ 
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of the binary principle, I note that the technique of binary analysis, as it has 
been applied so far, seems to overextend its binary character in admitting both 
members of an opposing pair to be present in one phoneme. This device has at 
least the virtue of reducing the number of qualities which it is necessary to posit, 
in a way that makes Occam’s razor seem dull indeed.?° 

To explore the possibilities of such a technique, I present here a binary analy- 
sis of the Korean phonemes (Table 6). Six distinctive oppositions are assumed: 
nasal/oral; front/back; high/low; labial/non-labial; tense/lax; contactual/fluid. 
In each pair, the first member is regarded as positive, on the basis of less fre- 
quent occurrence within the system,” and the second member as negative. In 
Table 6, the presence of a positive quality in a given phoneme is indicated by a 
plus sign. The presence of a negative member is not indicated overtly, but is 
implied by the absence of any mark.” When both members of an opposition are 
present in the same phoneme, the fact is indicated by the sign +. 


OPPOSITIONS pteceskmnyphqlywieGeaoauo 


nasal (vs. oral) +44 

front (vs. back) ee + ++ ++++ + 
high (vs. low) picked ek hoe 
labial (vs. non-labial) {+ + +4 “4 ae 
tense (vs. lax) ttt +4 

contactual (vs. fluid) +++ ++++ oh 








TABLE 6 


The difficulty of the phoneme /1/ (§3) is somewhat less obtrusive in the binary 
analysis, since a difference between /m, n, 9, 1/ and /q/ in the type of tenseness 
can here be indicated by taking advantage of the device referred to above: 
namely, by assuming the simultaneous occurrence of both members of an opposi- 
tion. It is a question whether /p, m/ should not include the quality of frontness, 
since the absence of this quality presumably implies backness; and also whether 
highness should not be marked plus for all the consonants. Such questions re- 


2% [bid.:‘... in such a case we have to introduce either a complex middle term or allow 
trinary oppositions.’ As a matter of fact, Jakobson and Lotz seem to admit still another 
contrast, that of applicability of a specific opposition to a particular phoneme. This may 
then be conceived as a double-level binary contrast: for a given phoneme, a specific opposi- 
tion either occurs (i.e. is applicable) or does not occur; if it occurs, either (1) both members 
occur together, or (2) a secondary level of contrast is involved, that of the polarity of the 
two members. In other words, occurrence of either member or both members of the opposi- 
tion is itself opposed to non-occurrence, and the differentiation within the opposition is 
relegated to a secondary level. I suspect this concept of the opposition theory may be in 
conflict with unstated assumptions on the part of some who support the theory. 

*1 This principle of economy in the selection of positive entities is implied but usually not 
explicitly stated in analyses of phonemic systems. 

2 This represents a departure from the technique applied to French by Jakobson and 
Lotz (see fn. 18). Whereas, in their treatment, certain oppositions are not represented in 
certain phonemes at all (so that the number of distinctive features is not necessarily the 
same for all phonemes), I here assume that every one of the six oppositions is represented 
in every Korean phoneme, by its positive or its negative member, or by both together. 
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volve around the definition of the auditory qualities which our terms represent—a 
problem that remains to be adequately explored. One further difficulty is that 
the phoneme of pause /#/ cannot be included in the table, since the absence 
of all positive qualities implies the presence of all negative qualities—and the 
definition ‘oral, back, low, non-labial, lax, and fluid’ is considered appropriate to 
the phoneme /h/. 


5. It is interesting to compare the results of the three different types of com- 
ponential analysis by investigating the internal organization of each com- 
ponential system. 

In the system of articulatory components, coextensive sequence is limited to 
two mutually exclusive groups: I, E, A, Y, W, defining the class of 
vowel phonemes; and P, T, C, S, K, N, L, defining the class of con- 
sonant phonemes. The components H and Q are always in overlapping sequence, 
defining a class of quasi-consonant phonemes. As for the syllabicity of I, E, and 
A, and the non-syllabicity of Y and W, when these components occur in other 
coextensive sequences—i.e. in the phonemes /2, 9, a, y, W/—this is taken to be 
conditioned, so that the class of semivowels is not defined above the phonetic 
level. The components N and L are the only non-pitch components which always 
occur in coextensive sequence, defining the subclass of sonorant consonants and 
its negative counterpart, the subclass of non-sonorant consonants. 

In the system of auditory components, the qualities High, Mid, and Low and 
the qualities Nasal, Tense, Contactual, and Fricative form two mutually ex- 
clusive groups, respectively defining vowel and consonant phonemes. The quali- 
ties Front and Labial are ambivalent, forming two structural groups which cut 
across the vowels and consonants. 

In the system of distinctive oppositions, only the quality High defines the 
class of vowel phonemes. Otherwise, the internal structure is superficially similar 
to that of the auditory analysis. 

It is possible to set up groups of phonemes according to their complexity, as 
determined by the number of coexistent qualities present within each phoneme. 
Table 7 compares the articulatory and auditory analyses on this basis. 


NUMBER OF In ARTICULATORY In AUDITORY 
POSITIVE QUALITIES ANALYSIS ANALYSIS 

0 = x 

1 ptcskhq khqywooa 
ywooa 

2 mngl pts 
ieeuo ieeuo 

3 6 cnlsé 

4 mn 


TABLE 7 
This kind of tabulation would be less meaningful for the system of distinctive 


oppositions, since here the negative qualities are structurally just as important 
as the positive. The raw quantitative data for this system are given in Table 8. 
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PotarITy ptcskmnyphqlywiedeav0auo 
+ 2211122101111212110031 
+ 0010022200200011001101 
— 4445522365355443555544 


TABLE 8 


From the data shown in Table 8, several different kinds of structural arrange- 
ments are possible; I present three of them here. Table 9 groups the phonemes 
into three simple quantitative classes; Table 10 groups them into two classes 
based on combinations of polarity; Table 11 groups them into two classes based 
on a reduction of polarities. 


PoLARITY OPPOSITIONS PHONEMES 

a hoa 
cskynqlyweeao 
ptmnidéu 
ptskhqywieou 
cedo0a0 
mngyl 
mn 
nlo 
ptcieuo 


skqyweooa 
h 


TABLE 9 


0 
1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Throughout these lists, there are five constant sets of phonemes which always 
occur together in like categories: (1) sk q y we 9a; (2) ptiu; (8) ceo; (4) mn; 
(5) 0 a. These five sets include eighteen phonemes; the other four (h, 1, 9, 6) are 
variable in their groupings. 


POLARITY OPPOSITIONS PHONEMES 

+ and + h 
skqyweooa 
ptcieuo 
6ly 
mn 
ptmnidéu 
cskynqlyweeao 
hoa 


TABLE 10 
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POLARITY OPPOSITIONS PHONEMES 
+ minus + —1 nloa 
. ecmnheo 
skqywéeoa 
ptiu 
mn 
nl 
6 
ceo 
ptiosau 
5 skqyweo 
A h 


TABLE 11 


6. As a result of the comparisons made in the preceding section, it is possible 
to give objective reasons for preferring one of these three methods of analysis 
to the others. In many respects, the groups resulting from the articulatory analy- 
sis, as shown in Table 7, seem the most satisfactory. Although part of my prefer- 
ence may be based on a long-standing bias in favor of traditional phonetic classes, 
there is evidence from both the morphophonemic structure and the historical 
development of the phonemes that the groups resulting from the articulatory 
analysis are potentially more useful than the others. There are, however, some 
points favoring the other two analyses; the structural groups formed by the 
ambivalent qualities Front and Labial, cutting across vowels and consonants 
alike, have some useful correlations and seem to be handy categories. The mathe- 
matics of the polarity groups seems disappointingly irrelevant, but this might be 
a fault of the specific analysis undertaken, or of the quantitative approach in 
grouping, rather than of the oppositional technique itself. There is some relevance 
in the constant sets mentioned at the end of §5; the variability of the 
four phonemes /h, 1, 9, 6/ is perhaps merely an indication that the specific op- 
positions chosen in §4 are inadequate. 





PROTO-MALAYO-POLYNESIAN *Z 


IstpoRE DyYEN 
Yale University 


INTRODUCTION 


1. In the process of comparing linguistic meaning-forms!' of languages which 
have proved to be related, one may find a small number of attractive compari- 
sons exhibiting a correspondence which, if divided, would be subsumable under 
other already established correspondences. To account for this type of corre- 
spondence the comparatist may treat it (1) as resulting from a special condi- 
tion within the proto-language, either the existence of a hitherto unidentified 
phoneme or cluster, or the existence of proto-doublets (i.e. synonymous and nearly 
homonymous meaning-forms), or (2) as appearing because of changes within the 
daughter languages other than phonetic change: analogy, or borrowing from 
another dialect or from a related language. The second alternative cannot be a 
solution for a hitherto unassigned correspondence found in a set of otherwise 
systematic comparisons (1) if the correspondence is found in a position not sub- 
ject to the effects of analogy and (2) if two or more languages exhibit respectively 
the same (or identifiable) unanticipated correspondents in each case. Borrowing 
in great quantity from other dialects or from related languages might produce 
such an effect if only one language were concerned, but it is hardly likely to do 
so in two languages independently. 

2. O. Dempwolff reconstructed proto-doublets for a majority of the compari- 
sons in a set showing a correspondence of the type described in the preceding 
paragraph (see §§7, 9-11, 14). The correspondence which he thus divided and 
subsumed under other already established correspondences can be found in 
morpheme-interior and morpheme-initial positions (see §5). Since the morpheme- 
interior position is generally not subject to the effects of analogy, and since at 


1The term ‘linguistic meaning-form’ is defined as a linguistic form together with its 
linguistic meaning. (The terms ‘linguistic form’ and ‘linguistic meaning’ are employed in 
this definition as defined by L. Bloomfield, Language 264.) The comparative method operates 
upon units consisting of forms with their meanings. It is impossible to consider the com- 
parability of linguistic forms without simultaneously considering whether their meanings 
are similar. The relationship of a language known only through entirely undeciphered in- 
scriptions (even if these are written in an already familiar script) cannot be demonstrated 
by the comparative method. The unit of comparison is taken to be the linguistic meaning- 
form rather than the morpheme with its meaning, because, under favorable conditions, 
elements larger than morphemes can be compared and reconstructed; it would be difficult 
to avoid concluding that the sequence *es-ti ‘is’ existed in Proto-Indo-European. The num- 
ber of occurrences of such favorable conditions probably varies inversely with the time 
interval between the proto-language and the daughter languages. For this reason, perhaps, 
the reconstruction of morpheimes with their meanings is more often achievable than that of 
larger elements when the interval between the reconstructed language and the daughter 
languages is as great as it is in the case of Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Malayo-Poly- 
nesian. 
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least two languages attest each of his doublet-members, it is unlikely that the 
correspondence resulted from the effects of secondary changes or borrowing. 

3. Dempwolff’s solution is like the one generally adopted by Indo-Europeanists 
in the case of noun-inflectional endings containing an m in Germanic and Balto- 
Slavic but a bh in the other Indo-European languages, in the absence of any 
parallel for such a phonetic correspondence.? The appearance of a like corre- 
spondence in other positions, however, excludes the reconstruction of doublets 
in the proto-language. Rather, a new phoneme or cluster is to be reconstructed 
despite the small number of comparisons involved. Since initial position is one 
of the two positions in which this correspondence occurs, and since initial con- 
sonant clusters do not form part of the present theory of reconstruction of Proto- 
Malayo-Polynesian, the only possible reconstruction is that of a new proto- 
phoneme. 


THE EVIDENCE ror PMP Z? 


4. In a small number of comparisons, which will be listed below, Batak d 
corresponds to Javanese d or r* and Malay j. Tagalog, Bisayan (Sebu, Hiligay- 
non, and Samar-Leyte Bisayan), and Bikol exhibit the same reflex as for *D 
in initial position (i.e. d°) and for *D or *j in intervocalic position (i.e. Tg., 
SeBs., HIBs. -l-, SLBs., Bk. -r-). Toba-Batak, Angkola-Mandailing-Batak, and 
Karo-Batak—i.e. Batak as a whole—exhibit the same reflex as for either *d or 
*D. Malay and Ngaju-Dayak exhibit the same reflex as for *z, namely 7. Java- 
nese exhibits the same reflex as for *d. The Melanesian (Fiji and Saa) and 
Polynesian (Tonga, Futuna, and Samoa) languages exhibit the same reflexes as 
for *c, *j, *s, or *z (except that *j has not been reconstructed in initial position), 
i.e. Fi. 2; Saa s before z or wu, otherwise ¢; To. h; Fu., Sm. s. The Melanesian 
and Polynesian languages are taken also to exhibit the same reflex for the cluster 
of *Z with a preceding nasal as for the similar cluster with *z or *j: thus Fi., 
Saa s, To. h, Fu., Sm. X (= loss). The posited Tonga reflex for the cluster is 
thus the same as that for *Z alone (as is the case with *z or *j: cf. Dempw. 


2 Cf. Bloomfield, Language 314 f. 

3 Works are referred to in this article according to the list given in Dyen, The Malayo- 
Polynesian word for ‘two’, Lg. 23.50-5 fn. 1 (1947). The same system of indicating the lan- 
guages and the reconstructed phonemes is employed here as there, with the following addi- 
tions and changes: (1) AMBt. = Angkola-Mandailing-Batak (words ‘quoted from H. J. 
Eggink, Angkola- en Mandailing-Bataksch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek, Verh. v. h. Kon. 
Bat. Gen. v. Kunst. en Wet., Vol. 72, Pt. 5 [1936]), Bk. = Bikol, Bt. = Batak, KBt. = Karo- 
Batak (words quoted from M. Joustra, Karo-Bataksch Woordenboek [Leiden, 1907]), Fi. = 
Fiji, To. = Tonga, Fu. = Futuna, Sm. = Samoa; (2) in a reconstruction quoted from Demp- 
wolff, h represents his ‘ and q his h in any position. A reconstruction not specifically at- 
tributed to Dempwolff and involving *g or *h rests on theories stated in a forthcoming 
treatment of the Proto-Malayo-Polynesian laryngeals. Parentheses in a reconstruction are 
equivalent to Dempwolff’s brackets; they include two or more phonemes between which no 
choice can be made. 

4Since Jv. r is taken to indicate a borrowing from a Javanese dialect when it reflects 
PMP d (cf. Dyen, The Tagalog reflexes of Malayo-Polynesian D, Lg. 23.227-38, §2.2), it can 
be taken similarly when it reflects PMP Z. 

5 Cf. Dyen, Tagalog reflexes (see fn. 4). 
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2.181 f.) and will be treated here arbitrarily as though it reflected *Z alone, 
provided that *Z alone is attested by some other language. (In the instances 
listed below, this provision is always met.) The intervocalic reflex X in Futuna 
and Samoa could be assigned to *Z instead of a cluster with a nasal, since no 
other intervocalic reflex actually occurs which is assigned to *Z. To do so would 
ultimately lead to the conclusion that *Z was distinguished from all other con- 
sonants in Proto-Polynesian. Since in all other respects the Polynesian reflexes 
of *Z do not differ from those of *c, *j, *s, or *z, I treat s (though unattested 
intervocalically) as the anticipated reflex of *Z in Futuna and Samoa in inter- 
vocalic as well as initial positions, and X as indicating the presence of a cluster 
with a preceding nasal; the theory is then that *c, *j, *s, *z, and *Z fell together 
in Proto-Polynesian and Proto-Melanesian. 

5. The following is a list of comparisons which lead to the reconstruction of *Z: 

(a) In intervocalic position: (1) *peZem > TBt. podom, M1. péjam, Jv. mérém 
‘close the eyes’, Fi. moze, To. mohe ‘sleep’; and *penZem > Fu., Sm. moe ‘sleep’.® 
(2) *eZem > TBt. odon, Ml. éjan, Jv. édén ‘squeeze out’. (8) *quZan > Tg. 
?uldn, SeBs., HIBs. ulan, SLBs., Bk. uran, Ml. wan, hujan, Jv. udan, NgD. 
ujan, Hv. urana, Fi. uza, Saa ute, To. ?uha ‘rain’; and *qunZan > Fi. m-usa 
‘watery’, Fu. u?a,’ Sm. ua ‘rain’. 

(b) In initial position: (4) *Zalan > Bs., Bk. dalan, TBt. dalan, Ml. jalan, 
Jv. dalan, NgD. jalan, Hv. laland,’ Fi. sala,® Saa tala, To. hala, Fu., Sm. ala® 
‘road’. (5) *Za(h0)uq’® > TBt., AMBt. dao, KBt. dauh, Ml. jaoh, Jv. doh, NgD. 
ka-jau ‘distance, far’, Fi. e-sau,® ‘outside’, Saa ha?a-tau ‘distant’. (6) *Zilat > 
TBt. dilat, Ml. jilat, Jv. dilat ‘lick’. (7) *ZeRami(hO) > Bs., Bk. dagami ‘hay’, 
AMBt. durami" ‘rice-straw’, Ml. jérami ‘chaff, straw’, Jv. dami ‘stubble’. (8) 
*ZuRuq > Tg. dugé?, Bs., Bk. dugo?” ‘blood’, KBt. duruh ‘sap’, Ml. juroh 
‘syrup’, Jv. du-doh ‘sap’, NgD. joho ‘sap, gravy, sauce’, Hv. ru! ‘gravy, sauce’, 

6 The appearance of Fi., To., Fu., Sm. e (instead of anticipated o) from PMP. e cannot 
yet be explained; cf. Dempw. 2.134, 178. 

7 The ? of this word is not expected in view of the statement of the Futuna reflex of *Z 
or its cluster with a preceding nasal in §4. Since the unexpected correspondent occurs in a 
single language and in only a single instance, the instance can be directly cognate only (1) 
if the word has undergone some secondary change not now statable or (2) if the formula is 
in error. Under the first condition *qgunZan may have become *u?a which suffered meta- 
thesis to u?a. If ? were taken to be a regular Futuna reflex, the instances of X (which are 
more numerous) would presumably have to be assigned to unstatable secondary changes. 
It is also possible that Fu. u?a was borrowed from a dialect or language in which *-nZ- 
became ?; the word would then be only secondarily cognate. 

8 With assimilation of the expected initial r (ef. §4 and Dempw. 2.84) to the following I. 

® The Fiji and Samoan cognates reflect a cluster formed with a preceding nasal, cf. §4; 
for an explanation, cf. Dyen, On the history of the Trukese vowels, Lg. 25.420-36, §26.3 
(1949). The theory is there inaccurately attributed to Dempwolff. 

10 The symbol 0 means ‘nothing’; the parenthesis (AO) indicates that the meaning-forms 
compared do not allow of a distinction between the original presence of *h and the absence 
of any consonant (see fn. 3 end). 

11 For the appearance of -u-, see §13. 

12 Bk. rogo? ‘blood’ exhibits initial , by analogy. The explanation is essentially like that 
given for Tg. initial / instead of d from *D in Dyen, Tagalog reflexes 233. 

1% PMP R usually becomes Hv. z (Dempw. 2.81) but unaccountably disappears in some 
words (Dempw. 2.89), as here. . 
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Fi. su® ‘gravy, sauce’, su-su-a ‘wet’, Saa sulu ‘liquid’, To. hu-hu?-a ‘liquid’, Fu., 
Sm. su-a ‘liquid’, su ‘wet, watery’. 

6. This correspondence was first noted by H. N. van der Tuuk, Outlines of a 
grammar of the Malagasy language, JRAS NS 1.426 (1865), and in the ap- 
pended Note on the relation of the Kawi to the Javanese, 1.444. He formulated 
the correspondence in his first reference as follows: ‘Where a d in Javanese and 
Batak is represented by j in Malay and Balinese, the Malagasy has r.’ He then 
cited comparisons involving the words for ‘rain’ (3), including Balinese hujan 
‘rain’, ‘road’ (4), and ‘lick’ (6), and in addition the comparisons TBt. dahan, 
Dairi-Batak dakan, Balinese jakan, Malagasy (probably = Hv.) rahana ‘cook’, 
and Batak dila, Malagasy lela ‘tongue’. For a discussion of the word for ‘tongue’, 
see §12. In the second reference his formulation was as follows: ‘When a 7 of 
Balinese and Malay is d in Batak, the Javanese and Kawi both have also d.’ He 
then cited comparisons involving the words for ‘road’ (4), ‘far’ (5), ‘rain’ (3), 
and ‘lick’ (6). In the last comparison he included NgD. jelap ‘lick’ (cf. §12). 
The second formulation is quoted by C. O. Blagden, A Malayan element in 
some of the languages of southern Indo-China, JRASSB 38.11 fn. (1902), as 
‘van der Tuuk’s third rule’. 


DEMPWOLFF’S TREATMENT 


7. Dempwolff deals with these comparisons differently. For (1) *peZem he 
constructs *pezam from the Malay, Fiji, Tonga, Futuna, and Samoa cognates, 
and *peDem from the Toba-Batak and Javanese cognates and NgD. ma-merem 
‘hide oneself’. The appearance of *a rather than *e as the second vowel of his 
first formula is based on the introduction of TBt. pojam ‘close the eyes’ into 
the comparison. Since every detail of this Toba-Batak word can be explained 
by the hypothesis that it was borrowed from Malay (with Ml. é replaced by 
TBt. 0), this word can be discounted as a borrowed doublet of the inherited 
podom. Dempwolff further supports the reconstruction of *peDem by introduc- 
ing TBt. pondom ‘grave’, Jv. péndém ‘bury’ into the comparison as by-forms 
with infixed nasal. The meaning of these words is sufficiently different to permit 
their use as evidence for the original existence of a *penDem not connected 
with the reconstruction under discussion. NgD. ma-merem cannot be assigned 
to *peZem (cf. §4); it can, however, be assigned to *peDem, a by-form without 
infixed nasal of the *penDem arrived at above. 

8. For (2) *eZen, Dempwolff reconstructs *eden. He overlooks Ml. é&an and 
includes Tg. hi:rin ‘choke, obstacle’. The introduction of Tg. hé:rin into the 
comparison would place its intervocalic reflex in contradiction with that of Tg. 
?uldn in comparison (3). Since the meaning of ht:rin is deviant in any case, the 
word itself can be discarded. (However, it could be included under the hypothesis 
that its r reflects a cluster; cf. §§15-23). 

9. For (3) *quZan, *qunZan Dempwolff reconstructs both *quzan from the 
Malay, Ngaju-Dayak, Fiji, Saa, Tonga, and Samoa cognates, and *huDan from 
the Tagalog, Toba-Batak, Javanese, Hova, and Futuna cognates. The only evi- 
dence for *D in the latter formula as against *d is Tg. | in ?uldn. The difference 
in initials between his two formulas has been resolved and results from the usual 
reflexes of initial *q. 
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10. In the case of (4) *Zalan, Dempwolff reconstructs *dalan (Tagalog, Toba- 
Batak, Javanese, Hova) and *zalan (Malay, Ngaju-Dayak, Fiji, Saa, Tonga, 
Futuna, Samoa). The new hypothesis permits of a single reconstruction. 

11. For (5) *Za(hO)uqg Dempwolff reconstructs *daheq (Toba-Batak, Java- 
nese) and *zahuq (Malay, Ngaju-Dayak, Fiji, Saa).% The reconstruction of *e 
in *daheg is needed only to explain the appearance of o in the Toba-Batak word. 
However, the appearance of TBt. o from *w as well is posited elsewhere by 
Dempwolff (1.82, particularly *sahug, TBt. sao ‘anchor’); since Jv. 6 reflects 
ambiguously the contraction of *a-e and *a-u before a final consonant (cf. 
Dempw. 1.50 f.), it seems to follow that his real basis for assigning the otherwise 
comparable words to different reconstructions is the difficulty in accounting for 
the initials. 

12. In the case of (6) Zilat, Dempwolff reconstructs *dzlat and then treats 
the Malay word as exhibiting an exceptional reflex. My formula avoids this. He 
further supports his procedure by calling his reconstruction a by-form of his 
*dilap, which is to account for NgD. jelap ‘lick with the tongue’, Hv. lelaka™ 
‘lick’, lelaf-ind ‘be licked’. Now these forms will fit under the reconstruction of 
initial *Z. The theory presented here permits of an explanation of the initial 
consonant of NgD. jela ‘tongue’ as having replaced an earlier *d (i.e. from 
*dilaq, Tg. di:la?, TBt. dila, Ml. lidah [with metathesis], Hv. lela‘ ‘tongue’) 
through contamination with the initial of jelap (with its initial regularly from 
*Zilap).'® 

13. In the case of (7) *ZeRami(h0), Dempwolff reconstructs *daRamih and 
leaves the initial of the Malay word unexplained. The reconstruction of *e as 
the first syllabic is based on the hypothesis that AMBt. duramz by some sec- 
ondary change replaced a posited *doramz. 

14. In the case of (8) *ZuRuq Dempwolff reconstructs *duRuq from the Java- 
nese and Hova cognates together with To. luu ‘gravy, sauce’, and *zuRuq from 
the Tagalog, Malay, Ngaju-Dayak, Fiji, Saa, Tonga, Futuna, and Samoa cog- 
nates. The only word which offers difficulty among the cognates suggested by 
Dempwolff is To. luu. Its initial 1 cannot be explained by the formula that I 
have adopted. Although the agreement in meaning between this Tonga and Hv. 
ru as well as NgD. joho is striking, it is nevertheless not inconceivable that To. 
luu has a different origin, and it is so treated here. 


ANOTHER INSTANCE OF *Z? 


15. The admission of *Z to the list of PMP phonemes possibly permits the 
uniting of another of Dempwolff’s doublets. He reconstructs *twduq from Tg. 
tu:ro? ‘teach, accuse’, hin-tu-tui:ro? ‘index finger’, TBt. tudu, Jv. tudoh ‘point’, 
Ml. tudoh ‘accuse’, Hv. turu ‘indication’ and—with infixed nasal (i.e. from 
*tunduq)—Hv. tundru ‘finger’, fa-nundru ‘index finger’. He also reconstructs 
*tunzuk from Ml. tufijog ‘show’, t/él/ufijog ‘index finger’, NgD. tunjok ‘point 


18 Dempwolff also compares Tg. ya?6 ‘journey’. 

4 Cf. fn. 8. 

16 Dempwol ff’s explanation (2.55) is that the appearance of j in both Ngaju-Dayak words 
is due to palatalization. 
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with the finger’, Saa wsu ‘show, index finger’, ha?a-usu-li ‘teach’, To. tuhu ‘index 
finger’, tuhu?2 ‘show’, Fu., Sm. tus-i ‘show’. 

16. It would be attractive to place To. tuhu?i together with those words 
which have been assigned by Dempwolff to *tudugq. If this could be accomplished, 
then the ? of the Tonga word would be the regular reflex of the final *¢. There 
are however the following difficulties. Such an association would require the 
hypothesis that the intervocalic proto-phoneme was *Z. Against this hypothesis 
are the d of Ml. tudoh (where j would be anticipated, cf. §4) and the r of Tg. 
tui:ro? (where | would be anticipated, cf. §4). 

17. Since Ml. tudoh and Tg. tu-:ro? have in common the meaning ‘accuse’, 
they could serve as evidence for the reconstruction of a *tudug and could then 
be discounted from the comparison being discussed. On the other hand it could 
also be that Ml. tudoh is a loanword from some language (such as Javanese) in 
which *Z became d. 

18. If M1. tudoh were to be eliminated from the comparison in either of these 
two ways, one might ask whether there is not a direct Malay reflex of the pro- 
posed *tuZuq. Ml. tujoh ‘seven’ would meet all the phonetic requirements, with 
the additional hypothesis that its present meaning derives from finger counting 
in which the second forefinger is seventh.'® | 

19. If Ml. tudoh can be disposed of as a loanword (and is thus not directly 
comparable with Tg. tu:ro?), the other difficulty indicated in §16, namely the r 
of Tg. té:ro?, can perhaps be removed in a somewhat roundabout way, namely 
by assuming that Tagalog would treat pre-Tagalog *-lj- and *-1Z- in the same 
way. The argument in favor of such a hypothesis is that Tagalog treats inter- 
vocalic *j like intervocalic *Z (cf. §4). 

20. Dempwolff reconstructs *hadaw from Tg. ?d:raw ‘day, sun’, NgD. mam- 
adaw ‘sun oneself’ and—as indicating *handaw, a by-form with nasal infix—Jv. 
ando-n ‘daily’, NgD. andaw ‘day’, Hv. andru ‘day’. He further reconstructs 
*gajaw from Saa s-ato ‘sun’, To. ?aho, Fu., Sm. aso ‘day’, and *ganjaw from Fu., 
Sm. ao ‘day, light’. It would be attractive to find a single etymon for the two 
set up by Dempwolff. The difference in the initials of these reconstructions can 
be dealt with in the same manner as those of the words for ‘rain’ (3), i.e. as 
leading to the reconstruction of *g. The only difficulties with reconstructing 
intervocalic *} are presented by NgD. mamadaw and Tg. ?d:raw for in these we 
should then expect intervocalic r and / respectively. The Ngaju-Dayak word is 
aberrant in meaning despite the fact that the word ‘sun’ occurs in its transla- 
tion. Furthermore, its second m would suggest that the base-initial was p or m 
(cf. Dempw. 2.46 f.) and not a vowel as Dempwolff’s word-division might be 
taken to suggest. The Ngaju-Dayak word need not therefore be considered as 
bearing on the problem. 

21. Tg. ?d:raw compares with Bs. adlaw, Bk. aldaw ‘day’. If we assume that 
Tg. r is from an earlier cluster like that found in the Bisayan and Bikol words, 
we will have reached an explanation of Tg. r (instead of anticipated /) as result- 
ing from a cluster containing *j and an infixed element that can be symbolized 


16 Cf. R. J. Wilkinson, A Malay-English dictionary (romanised) sub tujoh (Mytilene, 
Greece, 1936). 
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as */. The original order of the elements is more probably */j than the reverse 
because of the occurrence of Ilokano ?aldaw ‘day’. The corollary is that Bisayan 
exhibits a metathesis. It is then possible to unite Dempwolff’s reconstruction 
*hadaw, *handaw with his *gajaw under the formula *gajaw, *ganjaw. 

22. Tg. ti:ro? compares with SeBs. tudlo? ‘show, point out, teach, finger’, 
HIBs. tudlo? ‘show, point, finger’, SIBs. tudlo? ‘show, teach’. If it can be assumed 
that Bs. 1 of these cognates is the same as that in Bs. adlaw, and if we posit 
*-lj- and *-IZ- as yielding the same results in Tagalog (as they do in Bisayan), 
we have an explanation for the r of Tg. téi:ro?, namely that it reflects a cluster 
o27.. 8 

23. The final consonants of MI. tuzijog, NgD. tunjok make it difficult to com- 
pare these words with the *tuZuq, which now can be said to explain all the other 
words used by Dempwolff in reconstructing his *tudug and *tunzuk (with the 
possible exception of Ml. tudoh, cf. §§16-19). The Ngaju-Dayak word may be a 
loan from Malay. Thus the final g of Malay constitutes the only pressing ob- 
jection to associating this word with *tuZug. An unexplainable q is found also 
in MI. datog ‘head of family, elder’ from *Datu, Tg. dd:to? ‘high priest’, Jv. ratu 
‘prince’, kédaton ‘palace’. M1. tuyijog could then be an instance of Ml. g appear- 
ing inexplicably in a word which could be traced to an etymon ending in *q.!® 
It may be that the word first lost its expected final h by analogy” and then 
acquired a final g by some change not now statable. 


CoNCLUSION 


24. A Proto-Malayo-Polynesian phoneme *Z existed in addition to the pho- 
nemes reconstructed by Dempwolff, but has been identified only in a few com- 
parisons and with certainty only in initial and intervocalic positions. The cor- 
respondence involves the agreement of Tg., SeBs. and HIBs. initial d and 
intervocalic | (but perhaps *-1Z- became Tg. 7), SIBs. and Bk. initial d and inter- 
vocalic r, Bt. d, Ml. j, Jv. d or r, (Balinese j, §6), Hv. r (or a reflex which could 
otherwise be attributed to *d or *D), and a Melanesian or Polynesian reflex 
which could otherwise be assigned to *c, *7, *s, or *z. The essentials of the corre- 
spondence leading to this reconstruction were first noted by H. N. van der Tuuk, 
and the correspondence has been referred to as ‘van der Tuuk’s third rule’. 
Dempwolff’s solution by reconstructing doublets instead of recognizing a new pho- 
neme is excluded because the correspondence appears in more than one position. 


17 HIBs. turo? ‘point out with the finger’ (Phil. lang. 11.18) must be a loanword under 
this theory, perhaps from Tagalog. Bk. turo? ‘show, point, teach’ contains the regular 
Bikol reflex of *Z (without preceding */). 

18 Tt is probable that many of the words ascribed to the ‘younger speech-level’ of Ngaju- 
Dayak are actually loanwords from Malay. It is assumed that in such loanwords NgD. 
final k is the equivalent of M1. final q. 

19 Another instance would be colloquial M1. tarog ‘put’ beside literary taroh ‘put, lay a 
bet’ (cf. colloquial Ml. taroh ‘bet’) if assigned to *taRuq, Tg. td:go? ‘conceal’, TBt. taru, 
Jv. toh ‘lay a bet’, NgD. taroh ‘bet’, Fi. tau ‘lay down’, Saa elu ‘lay, put’, To. tau?-aki ‘lay 
in the sun’. 

* For evidence that a final h may sometimes have been lost in Malay by analogical wrong 
division, see my forthcoming treatment of the Proto-Malayo-Polynesian laryngeals. 





THE PHONETIC VALUE OF VOWELS 


Gorpon E. PETERSON 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 


[The aural evaluation of vowel sounds is a basic problem in both experimental 
and applied phonetics. This paper deals with the judgment of phonetic equivalence 
in the elementary case of sustained vowels. The definition of the phonetic value 
of vowels in terms of physiological and acoustical dimensions is considered, and 
the conventional vowel diagram is discussed as a means of representing vowel 
sounds in a multidimensional phonetic space.] 


1. PHoNnETIC VALUE 


1.1. SpEEcH PATTERNS. The sound waves generated in the production of 
speech are complex in frequency composition and vary markedly with time. 
The patterns of ‘visible speech’! show that there is an almost continuous change 
in the frequency composition of speech as a function of time. The distribution of 
energy as a function of frequency, and the changes in this energy-frequency 
distribution as a function of time are both basic factors in speech. 

We may regard the former, i.e. the distribution of energy as a function of 
frequency, as the FoRM in acoustical speech patterns. The changes in this form 
as a function of time make the gesture-like character of the acoustical patterns 
of speech.? These two aspects of speech patterns are shown in the spectrograms? 
of Fig. 1. The upper broad-band pattern shows the time variations of the distri- 
bution of energy in frequency; these patterns reflect the movements in speech. 
The lower portion shows four amplitude sections‘ or spectra of the speech waves 
at four selected points in the continuum; these sections illustrate the basic 
form from which the gestures of speech are constructed. 

1.2. SusTAINED vowELs. To students of speech, it is common knowledge that 
representative spectral forms may be isolated from speech and produced in a 
relatively sustained manner. Such isolation is readily achieved in the case of 
the vowels and of most consonants, such as fricatives and nasals. 

The production and aural identification of sustained vowels and consonants 
is somewhat different from an individual’s normal language experience involving 


1 See R. K. Potter, G. A. Kopp, and H. Green, Visible speech 65-269 (New York, 1947); 
R. K. Potter and G. E. Peterson, The representation of vowels and their movements, 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 20.528-35 (1948). 

2 Cf. Potter and Peterson, op.cit. (fn. 1). 

3 See W. Koenig, H. K. Dunn, and L. Y. Lacy, The sound spectrograph, Jour. Ac. Soc. 
Am. 17.19-49 (1946); M. Joos, Acoustic phonetics, Index s.v. spectrogram (Lang. Monogr. 
No. 23; 1948). 

4See L. G. Kerste, Amplitude cross-section representation with the sound spectro- 
graph, Jour. Ac. Soc. Am. 20.796-801 (1948). 

The amplitude sections shown in Fig. 1 were made with a 45-cycle analyzing filter. Zero 
frequency is shown by the long line at the top of each of the four sections, and the fre- 
quency and amplitude scales are placed along the sides. The first section is taken from 
the beginning of the [1] and shows the evenly spaced harmonies of the voiced sound. The 
second section is taken from the [s] and shows the irregular spectrum of the frica- 
tive sound. The third section is taken from the explosion of the [t], the fourth from the [r]. 
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continuous speech. The layman often finds it rather difficult to form sustained 
vowels and to discriminate among them. However, the fact that these sustained 
forms are fundamental in speech is well illustrated by the experience of speech 
pathologists. In the correction of articulatory disorders, for example, it is gen- 
erally recognized that a sound must be taught in isolation before it is taught in 
context, if the teaching is to be effective.® 

It should be noted that there is a physiological limit to the degree to which 
steady tones can be produced by the human vocal mechanism. The variations 
which appear in sustained vowels often differ in character with different speakers. 
This fact suggests that such variations are of secondary importance in defining 
the vowel. Nevertheless, they doubtless contribute considerably to the natural- 
ness of the vowel; that is, they help to identify the production of the vowel with 
a human vocal mechanism. 

1.3. VowrEL qua.itises. The sustained vowel affords a simple and basic element 
for study, since it is essentially of constant form; that is, it provides a means of 
studying the spectral form from which the acoustical gestures of continuous 
speech are made. 

There are four aspects of a sustained vowel which normally can be recognized: 
fundamental pitch, loudness, voice quality, and phonetic quality. The definitions 
of these several aspects (or qualities, as Bloch has called them®) in acoustical 
or auditory terms is one of the major projects of present-day phonetic research. 
The general relationship of these subjective qualities to the operation of the vocal 
mechanism, it is true, has been reasonably well understood for some time.’ 

The fundamental pitch® of the vowel depends chiefly on the frequency of the 
opening and closing of the vocal cords. The loudness, under fixed conditions of 
listening, depends on neuro-muscular adjustments of the vocal cords and the 
breath force employed in producing the vowel. Voice quality (such as ‘rasping’, 
‘harsh’, ‘hoarse’, ‘breathy’) depends primarily on the physiological structure of 
the vocal cords and the manner in which they are used. The phonetic quality, 
or phonetic value, of a vowel depends mainly on the cavity shapes and relation- 
ships within the mouth, the nose, and the pharynges. (Nasality, in its various 
forms and degrees, is here associated with phonetic value.) 

It is recognized that both organically and acoustically there is coupling among 
certain elements of the vocal mechanism, so that these qualities are not entirely 
independent of each other. Thus, high pitch and nasality very frequently occur 
together; a breathy voice is often a weak voice. 

1.4. PHONEMIC VALUE. The four aspects of vowels named above are employed 
in various ways in the word signs? of all languages. Phonetic value, as here de- 
fined, is only one of the aspects of vowels which may be employed in the trans- 


5 Cf. C. Van Riper, Speech correction: Principles and methods (New York, 1939). 

* B. Bloch, Studies in colloquial Japanese IV: Phonemics, Lg. 26.88-97 (1950). 

7 See R. West, L. Kennedy, and A. Carr, The rehabilitation of speech (New York, 1937). 

®On the terms ‘fundamental pitch’ and ‘loudness’ see Proposed American standard 
acoustical terminology 21, 22 (published by the American Standards Association, New 
York, 1949). 

*°C. W. Morris, Foundations of the theory of signs (International encyclopedia of uni- 
fied science, Vol. 1, No. 2; Chicago, 1938). 
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mission of meaning. It is a fundamental vowel quality in the sense that the 

acoustical factors basic to phonetic value are common to different languages. 
In contrast, phonemic value often involves more than one of the four character- 

istics of vowels; the characteristics essential to the transmission of meaning vary 
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Fic. 1. Broad-band acoustical spectrogram of the phrase Linguistic Society of America, 
with amplitude sections taken at the time positions which align with the bases of the 
sections. 


from language to language. The phonemic value to be assigned to a specific vowel 
sound will therefore depend on the particular language in which the sound is to 
be evaluated. 

Two basic problems are the relation of sustained vowels to the vowels of con- 
tinuous speech,’ and the relation of the vowels of continuous speech to the trans- 


10 The term ‘speech’ is employed here as defined by B. Bloch, A set of postulates for 
phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.7 (1948). 
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Fic. 2. Broad-band acoustic spectrograms and amplitude sections of the vowel [x] 
pronounced by a child, a woman, and a man. 
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mission of meaning, i.e. to semiosis. The first of these problems, which is essen- 
tially a problem in experimental phonetics and audition, has been discussed by 
Joos; the second, a problem of phonemics, has been discussed by Bloch and 
Pike,” among others. 

1.5. VOWEL CLASSIFICATION. The various aspects or qualities of yowels are 
probably best defined in operational terms." A group of sustained vowel sounds 
may be classified according to any of their four qualities: the magnitude of the 
fundamental pitch, the loudness, the voice quality, or the phonetic value. The 
validity of classification by these various subjective qualities is probably best 
demonstrated by the fact that a group of phoneticians or linguists, arranging a 
large sample of sounds in different classes according to these criteria, would on 
the whole agree with each other in their classification. 

A study of the acoustical characteristics of any one of the four aspects of sus- 
tained vowels is complicated by the presence of the other three. These character- 
istics can be understood, however, by relating subjective evaluations of the 
qualities to physical measurements of the vowels. Several attacks on the problem 
are possible. Thus, one approach to the study of phonetic value would be to 
select a group of vowels which had been judged to have essentially the same 
phonetic value but which differed in the other three aspects: those physical 
factors or relationships which were found to be common to such a set of samples 
would then define their phonetic value. 


2. PHONETIC EQUIVALENCE 


2.1. EQUIVALENCE IN SPEECH. It is a common experience that the speech of a 
child may carry much the same information as that of an adult. The fact that a 
certain equivalence or sameness may be observed in the vowels and consonants 
of different speakers is fundamental to most of the work done in the area of 
experimental phonetics and to the practical applications of phonetics in teaching. 

The concept of equivalence is particularly important here. Observations of 
equivalence are basic in all measurements, and the judgment of equivalence is 
the most fundamental step in the construction of psycho-physical scales.“ 

Familiarity with the relationships which afford phonetic equivalence undoubt- 
edly results from a speaker’s experience with his native language. In speaking 
his language, he probably acquires certain sound patterns as references, to which 
he then refers the speech sounds which he hears. But when, through his language 
experience, he has acquired familiarity with the basic subjective relationships 
which afford phonetic equivalence, he need no longer be bound to any particula 
language. By listening to speech sounds objectively, he can usually learn/jo 
recognize the presence or absence of phonetic equivalence between sounds fo yee 
in almost any manner by the human vocal mechanisms; the ability to leah a 
foreign language illustrates this fact. It is even possible for one speaker to tach 


11M. Joos, Acoustic phonetics (Lang. Monogr. No. 23; 1948). 

12 Bloch, op.cit. (fnn. 6 and 10); K. L. Pike, Tone languages (Ann Arbor, Mich//1948). 

18 P, W. Bridgman, The nature of physical theory 5-15 (Princeton, 1936). 

14 See S. S. Stevens, On the theory of scales of measurement, Science 103.677-9 (1946); 
J. M. Cowan and B. Bloch, An experimental study of pause in English grammar, American 
Speech 23.89-99 (1948). 
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another the sustained vowels of a foreign language without using any words of 
the language whatever. 

While a speaker’s first experiences with phonetically equivalent sounds nor- 
mally come about through his native language, the same principles are probably 
fundamental to all languages. The conclusion is that the subjective relationships 
which afford phonetic equivalence are common to different languages. 

An analogy is the individual’s learning of polygonal forms. He must have visual 
experience with such forms before he can discriminate among them. By this 
experience he learns certain fundamental principles for comparing forms, such 
as observing the number and type of angles or the relative length of the sides. 
Once he has learned these principles, he can recognize similarities and differences 
among polygons with which he has had no previous experience. The process is 
simply one of generalization. 

The identification of equivalent vowel forms, even when portions of the vowel 
are eliminated by filters, has been discussed by Chiba and Kajiyama.' Pitts 
and McCulloch have presented a mathematical treatment of the neuro-physio- 
logical aspects of the identification of forms in both audition and vision.'® 

2.2. JUDGING PHONETIC EQUIVALENCE. It is not unlikely that one’s judgment 
that two vowel sounds are or are not phonetically equivalent is affected by the 
specific listening conditions, including preceding acoustical stimuli. Some syste- 
matic procedure is therefore necessary to insure consistent evaluations. 

There are various ways of selecting a group of phonetically equivalent vowels 
for experimental study. Recording is essential. In order to obtain well sustained 
vowels it is necessary to choose speakers with previous training, or to instruct 
the subjects during the recording. A carefully spoken recorded vowel which can 
be repeated several times for the subject as a point of reference is valuable, and 
makes it possible to study vowels outside the speaker’s previous language ex- 
perience. 

To obtain aural evaluations of such a set of vowels it is desirable to have a 
group of observers who are experienced in working with sustained vowels. One 
possible approach to the selection of equivalent vowels is to use again the recorded 
vowel chosen previously as a reference point for the speakers, this time as a 
reference point for the observers. 

Since of course no two vowels are precisely alike, the results will represent 
some type of distribution. Repeated tests with each listener and evaluations by 
several listeners are required to obtain the most dependable selection of vowels. 

2.3.VOWEL FoRM. Present indications are that phonetic equivalence is primar- 
ly based upon certain aspects of the form of the vowel spectrum. When one 
speaker is asked to reproduce a sound that another speaker has pronounced, it 
is ‘ound that absolute values of energy, frequency, and time are not preserved. 
Thg becomes evident in graphic analysis, of the kind shown in the spectrogram 
of ig. 1. In particular, the major regions of energy concentration (the vowel 


46"’. Chiba and M. Kajiyama, The vowel: Its nature and structure 174-226 (Tokyo, 
1941). 

16 W Pitts and W. S. McCulloch, How we know universals: The perception of auditory 
and vistal forms, Bulletin of mathematical biophysics 9.127-47 (1947). 
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formants) for women are generally higher in frequency than those for men; and 
the regions for children lie higher still. This fact is illustrated in the three spectro- 
grams of the vowel [z] shown in Fig. 2. 

It is possible for a child to learn to speak by hearing only the speech of adults— 
ie. without learning any speech patterns from other children. (This type of 
speech development probably predominates for the first child in the family, who 
normally learns his first speech sounds from his parents.) Since the child’s regions 
of energy concentration (formants) will not fall in the adult positions, it follows 
that there are certain aspects of the form of the spectrum to which the child 
learns to attend. 

In voices of high fundamental pitch, the harmonics are fewer and more widely 
spaced. It is not unreasonable to assume that in many cases the major regions 
of energy concentration for a child’s voice may be less clearly defined, or less 
sharply differentiated from each other, than those for a voice of low fundamental 
pitch. A child with extremely high fundamental pitch may have only two or 
three harmonics available to define the first two important formants of a vowel; 
in such a case the phonetic values which the child can achieve will depend upon 
the location of the harmonics, and he may be unable to produce certain values at 
all. (The same problems can be observed in singing high notes, and in the produc- 
tion of vowels in falsetto by a man.) As the fundamental pitch decreases, there 
is doubtless a relatively continuous transition from the difficulties of high pitch 
to the well defined phonetic values of low pitch. It follows that an observer will 
occasionally be uncertain about the phonetic value of a vowel produced by a 
child, particularly when the fundamental pitch is unusually high. 

These conclusions, it is believed, correlate rather well with the experience of 
those who have worked with children’s speech. On the other hand, language and 
speech teachers have found that at a moderate fundamental pitch a child usually 
can be taught to produce sustained vowels which are very similar in phonetic 
value to those of an adult (cf. fn. 5). 

We have observed above that sustained vowels produced by different speakers 
are sometimes judged to be phonetically equivalent. Similar equivalence could 
obviously be found when such sounds are accurately recorded and reproduced, 
or when they are precisely synthesized. This suggests that the same sort of 
equivalence may be recognized among certain types of complex tones generated 
by other means than the human vocal mechanism; instrumental tones in music 
are an example. 


3. THE VowELt DIAGRAM AND PHONETIC VALUE 


3.1. VoWEL FORMATION. It has long been recognized that a consistent method 
of designating the values of vowel sounds is basic to both experimental and ap- 
plied phonetics. A fundamental question in experimental phonetics is whether 
sustained vowel sounds which are judged aurally to be phonetically equivalent 
have similar organic formations (and thus similar acoustical patterns), or whether 
they have similar sensory patterns after the signals have passed the non-lineari- 
ties and the transformations of the auditory apparatus.” 


17 The non-linearity of the ear is illustrated by the fact that equal increments in the 
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The extensive use of the well-known vowel diagram strongly suggests that, 
when nasality and lip rounding are held constant, vowels can be successfully 
ordered in two dimensions. The horizontal and vertical dimensions of the vowel 
quadrilateral are related in some manner to positions in the vocal cavities. 
X-ray pictures which have been made, however, indicate that there is some ques- 
tion as to the precise aspects of the vocal-cavity positions which these dimensions 
represent.'® 

To describe completely the cavity formation of a sustained vowel, a very large 
number of physiological measurements would be required. If it is enough to 
describe the position of each organ approximately, then the specification of 
only six or seven physiological variables will be adequate: (1) the position of the 
hump of the tongue along the vocal tract; (2) the degree of constriction between 
the tongue hump and the palate or pharyngeal wall; (3) the length of the tongue 
constriction; (4) the degree of lip separation; (5) the degree of lip rounding; 
(6) the degree of jaw separation; (7) the magnitude of the opening between the 
nasal and oral pharynges, as determined by the velum. Some so-called retroflex 
or r-colored vowels involve an additional tongue-to-palate constriction, and will 
thus require that two more physiological variables be specified: the position and 
the degree of the second tongue constriction. 

In the various vowel series, several of the variables are closely correlated, so 
that for practical purposes a two-dimensional representation of the vowels is 
sometimes usable. Thus, in the rounded front vowels the degree of jaw separa- 
tion, the magnitude of lip separation, and the degree of lip rounding are all closely 
correlated with the degree of constriction between tongue and palate. In the 
rounded back vowels these same three variables appear to be closely associated 
with the position of the tongue constriction along the vocal tract. This follows 
from X-ray evidence, which shows that the hump of the tongue moves progres- 
sively into the pharynx in the series [u-o-0] (see fn. 18). The same fact has been 
observed by Dunn in the synthesis of vowels with an electrical analog to the 
vocal tract.!® 

It appears, then, that the coordinates of the vowel quadrilateral are ambigu- 
ous when both front and back vowels are shown in the same two-dimensional 
physiological system. To form a consistent physiological vowel diagram, more 
than two dimensions would be required. 

3.2. AURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF VOWELS. Joos (op.cit. in fn. 11) and Delattre?® 
have suggested that the conventional vowel quadrilateral is essentially auditory 





intensity of a tone do not always correspond to equal increments in its loudness. A trans- 
formation in the signal occurs when the wave motion within the cochlea is converted to 
the form of nerve impulses. 

8 See G. O. Russell, Speech and voice (New York, 1931); C. E. Parmenter and S. N. 
Trevifio, Vowel perceptions as shown by X-ray, Quarterly journal of speech 18.351-69 
(1932); F. J. Carmody, X-ray studies of speech articulation (Univ. Cal. Publ. in Modern 
Philology, Vol. 20, No. 4; 1987). 

19H. K. Dunn, The calculation of vowel resonance and an electrical vocal tract, Jour. 
Ac. Soc. Am. 22.740-53 (1950). 

*” P. Delattre, Un triangle acoustique des voyelles orales du frangais, French Review 
21.477-84 (1948). 
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rather than articulatory. The type of information which supports this argument 
is shown in the formant plots of Fig. 3. 

A concise definition of a formant is yet to be formulated; but a rough defini- 
tion in terms of energy concentration has served well enough to show the funda- 
mental importance of such a concept. Further, Dunn (cf. fn. 19) has shown the 
basic acoustical significance of the formant positions in frequency. Joos, Delattre, 
and Potter and Peterson (cf. fnn. 11, 20, and 1 respectively) have represented 
the first two formants by single frequency values; and for a single speaker the 
basic relationships among the vowels are preserved when the frequency of the 
first formant is plotted against the frequency of the second formant. 

Figs. 3A and 3B chart a number of sustained vowels (each one pronounced 
twice) spoken by two different phoneticians. The vowels of one speaker are shown 
in Fig. 3A, those of the other in Fig. 3B. Vowels are plotted as small circles; 
neighboring circles represent the two repetitions of the same vowel. Circles repre- 
senting unrounded vowels are connected by a solid-line loop; circles representing 
rounded vowels are connected by a dashed-line loop. 

The spacing of the formant scales shown in these graphs is according to the 
subjective pitch or mel scale; that is, equal spacings represent equal increments 
of pitch for pure tones.2! The mel spacing is chosen so as to show frequency in 
accord with its auditory effects. These graphs show that for a single speaker 
the relationships among the rounded or among the unrounded non-nasal vowels 
are rather well defined by the first two formants. 

The native languages of the two speakers of Fig. 3 are different—English for 
3A and French for 3B; yet it can be seen that the general relationships among 
their vowels are similar. Of importance also is the fact that when vowels are 
plotted on these scales the increments are roughly equal between most of the 
adjacent vowels of the front and back series. 

The similarity between this type of graph and the familiar vowel diagram of 
the International Phonetic Association” is obvious. 

3.3. THE DIMENSIONS OF VOWELS. The relation of the acoustical patterns of 
vowels to their physiological formation has been studied by Dunn (cf. fn. 19). 
He has shown that no single acoustical parameter, such as a particular formant 
frequency, is dependent solely upon any single physiological parameter. In gen- 
eral, any element of the acoustical pattern of a sustained vowel is determined 
by several factors in the vocal-cavity formation of the vowel. 

The number of acoustical variables required to differentiate sustained vowel 
sounds which differ in phonetic value is of considerable interest. To specify the 
physical nature of a given vowel completely, it is obvious that a large number of 
dimensions would be necessary; yet linguists and students of experimental pho- 


21§. S. Stevens and J. Volkman, The relation of pitch to frequency: A revised scale, 
American journal of psychology 53.329-53 (1940). 

A mel is defined as the psycho-physical unit of pitch. A pitch scale may be derived 
from estimates of the relative height of tones. The unit is arbitrarily chosen such that a 
frequency of 1000 cps at 40 decibels above normal thveshold has a pitch of 1000 mels. 

22 For instance as shown in P. Passy and D. Jones, The principles of the IPA (Supple- 
ment to Le maitre phonétique for September—October 1912). 
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netics have found that the phonetic value of a vowel can be specified rather well 
with a fairly limited number of variables. On the other hand, there is evidence 
that more than the first two formants are required. 

The two loops shown in each plot of Fig. 3 have essentially the same cavity 
formations except for lip rounding. It should be noted that in the rounded 
(dashed-line) loops of these figures, a different degree of lip rounding is asso- 
ciated with each vowel of the front or back series. Actually, the lips can be pro- 
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Fic. 4. A plot of the ratios of the first three formants (1/3 and 2/3) for approximately 
phonetically equivalent sustained vowels pronounced by a man, a woman, and a child. 


gressively shaped from unrounded to fully rounded position, so that there is a 
continuum between the members of such a pair as [e, 9]. 

In these vowel plots, unrounded vowels can be formed anywhere within the 
solid-line loop, and rounded vowels can be formed anywhere within the dashed- 
line loop. Overa considerable portion of these two-dimensional plots, the two loops 
overlap, so that for a single speaker one or more dimensions in addition to the 
first two formants would be necessary to differentiate between corresponding 
rounded and unrounded vowels. 

That more than two dimensions are needed to distinguish among vowels is 
demonstrated also by the aural experience of practical phoneticians. To indicate 
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gradations intermediate between [i] and [y] or between [e] and [g], phoneticians 
do not use modifiers of the same type as those that show positions intermediate 
between [i] and [e]. It seems clear, therefore, that the relations among three such 
vowels as {i; y, e] cannot be adequately portrayed with only two variables. 

3.4. THE VOWEL DIAGRAM. Since vowel sounds are received by the auditory 
mechanism, their evaluation must be based upon patterns created in that sensory 
system. These auditory patterns result from certain functions and transforma- 
tions of the acoustical signal. 

The variables which are significant in determining phonetic value in these 
auditory patterns may be regarded as the dimensions of a multidimensional 
phonetic space. To a linguist or a phonetician, the conventional vowel diagram 
has a broad and abstract language reference, and is relatively independent of 
any single language. This reference is somewhat vague, but it is very probable 
that for such a person there are vowel spacings in the diagram which represent 
equal steps along certain dimensions of the phonetic space. 

As suggested previously, when the significant dimensions of this phonetic 
space have been properly identified, the phonetic value of any vowel can be 
specified quantitatively in these dimensions. Further, the phonetic value of 
any vowel can then be predicted from physical measurements of the signal. If 
the physical factors which define phonetic value can be discovered and presented 
in their phonetically significant form, then phonetically equivalent sustained 
vowels should be represented by essentially the same values. 

A two-dimensional illustration of this possibility is shown in Fig. 4. The vowels 
plotted in this figure were recorded by three different speakers: a man, a woman, 
and a child, with coaching from the author in the formation of those sounds which 
appeared to deviate from his own vowels. The vowels produced by the three 
speakers are thus only approximately phonetically equivalent. All the vowels 
were pronounced without nasality and at a normal loudness level. The speakers 
were instructed to disregard voice quality and pitch, and to direct all their efforts 
toward imitating the phonetic value of the vowels presented as models. 

The frequency positions of the first three formants were measured for each of 
the vowels shown, and these frequency values were then converted into mels. By 
employing mel ratios of the formants, only the general form of the spectral 
pattern is maintained. Fig. 4 shows that there is no significant displacement 
among the vowel diagrams of the three different speakers. 

This finding would indicate that the phonetic value of a vowel, and hence 
also the phonetic equivalence of successive vowels, depends not on the ab- 
solute frequencies of the vowel formants but rather on the ratios existing 
among the formants—specifically, the ratios of the first and second to the third. 





REVIEWS 


Recherches structurales 1949: Interventions dans le débat glossématique. 
Publiées 4 l’occasion du cinquantenaire de M. Louis Hjelmslev. (Travaux 
du Cercle linguistique de Copenhague, Vol. 5.) Pp. 307. Copenhague: 
Nordisk Sprog- og Kulturforlag, 1949. 


1. CHARACTER OF THE VOLUME. Few American linguists have firsthand ac- 
quaintance with the approach of their Danish colleagues;! indeed the information 
of most of us is limited to the item that there is a ‘Danish school’ led by Brgndal 
and Hjelmslev. It is painful to report that even this one item is inaccurate, 
the divergences between the approaches of Viggo Brgndal (1887-1942)? and 
Louis Hjelmslev (1899-) being so considerable that it is not appropriate to 
speak of one school of thought led by both of them, except in a geographical 
sense. 

Recherches structurales* is dedicated to Hjelmslev on his fiftieth birthday, 
and most of the twenty-four contributors address themselves to developing, 
applying, or criticizing his system of ‘glossematics’. (The criticisms are tactful 
and often oblique, even more than is to be expected in a Festschrift.) The writers 
are members of the Linguistic Circle of Copenhagen and ‘quelques savants qui 
ont manifesté leur intérét pour la théorie glossématique’ (RS, Préface). About 
two-thirds of all the contributors seem to be adherents, more or less, of Hjelm- 
slev. 

In this country RS is likely to be used as an introduction to Hjelmslev’s ideas. 
Since it is neither designed nor suited for this purpose, it may be helpful to go 
beyond the usual scope of a review by including some background exposition, 
and to concentrate the discussion on major issues. The reader’s attention is 
directed to the selected bibliography (805-7) of Hjelmslev’s writings; a French 
translation of the chief of these, his Omkring sprogteoriens grundleggelse (‘Con- 
cerning the foundations of linguistic theory’, 1943) is said‘ to be in preparation. 


1 Two recent articles are very helpful: Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen, Danish linguistic activity 
1940-48, Lingua 2.95-109 (1949); and Einar Haugen, Directions in modern linguistics, Lg. 
27 .211-22 (1951). ; 

2 Necrologies: Henri Frei, Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure 3.67-9 (1943), in French; 
Jens Holt, Acta Linguistica 3.1-4 (1942-4), in French; Paul V. Rubow, Festskrift udgivet 
af Kgbenhavns Universitet i anledning af Universitetets Aarsfest November 1943 125-9, in 
Danish. A bibliography is given in Brgndal’s posthumous Essais de linguistique générale 
(1943); since then (1948), his Ordklasserne (1928) has appeared in a French translation as 
Les parties du discours. 

3 Hereinafter RS. Already reviewed by C. E. Bazell, Archivum Linguisticum 2.177-80 
(1950), and, briefly, by G. L. Trager, SIL 8.99 (1950). L. L. Hammerich, Les glossématistes 
danois et leurs méthodes, Acta Philologica Scandinavica 21.1-21 (1950), discusses certain 
articles. 

4 Hjelmslev, Studia Linguistica 1.75 fn. 9 (1947). Poul Andersen, Acta Philologica Scan- 
dinavica 18.334-9 (1948), gives an English abstract of this volume (hereinafter OSG). See 
also the extensive discussion by André Martinet, Au sujet des Fondements de la théorie 
linguistique de Louis Hjelmslev, BSL 42.19-42 (1946). Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen has reviewed 
the volume in Danish, Nordisk Tidsskrift for Tale og Stemme 7.81-96 (1943), Hans Vogt in 
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In this review, §§2—4 are devoted to exposition of the basic ideas of glosse- 
matics; §§5-7 to the distinction between expression and content; §§8-13 to the 
contrast between form and substance; and §§14-17 to some more specific com- 
ments that cannot be accommodated in the fundamental scheme. 

2. Four PRINCIPLES. Hjelmslev has coined the name ‘glossematics’ for his 
system. Four principles of glossematics that figure prominently in the present 
volume are these: (1) A linguistic sign has two components or aspects: expres- 
sion and content. (2) Each of these components has a form and a substance. 
The form of a sign consists of the form of its expression and the form of its con- 
tent. (3) The forms of signs are independent of their substances; consequently 
it is both possible and important to study the forms of signs in abstraction from 
their substances.® (4) The form of an expression and the form of the correspond- 
ing content delimit and determine each other. To use glossematic phraseology, 
the plane of expression and the plane of content are isomorphic. 

These are Saussurean principles, taken even more seriously than Saussure 
took them; Ege remarks (23-4) of one of them, ‘C’est Saussure qui a formulé 
le principe ..., mais c’est M. Hjelmslev qui s’y est conformé.’ They are not the 
only basic principles of glossematics, but they lend themselves well to furnishing 
a framework around which discussion can be arranged. It will be seen that they 
present two antitheses: between expression and content, and between form and 
substance. Glossematics quite rightly insists that it is extremely important not 
to confound these two antitheses, as Bloomfield and many other linguists do. 
In Bloomfield’s system, the nearest counterparts to expression and content are 
form and meaning, respectively. But there are two big differences between 
Bloomfield’s system and Hjelmslev’s that prevent the counterparts from being 
exact. First, for Bloomfield expressions can and should be described in disregard 
of their content; second, the distinction between the form and the substance 
of expressions is not drawn by Bloomfield in as thoroughgoing a way as by 
Hjelmslev, and between the form and the substance of meanings (contents) 
no distinction is drawn at all. On the other hand, as we shall see in §8, Bloom- 
field’s system is superior to Hjelmslev’s in having the notion of levels, a notion 
whose recognition virtually provides for the form-substance antithesis in an in- 
direct way. 

3. Form. The central notion in glossematics is the notion of form. Psycho- 
logically the more elementary notion is the notion of sameness of form: examine 
two or more individuals with the same form and you will then understand what 
form is. A familiar example is given by Sapir in Sound patterns in language, 
Lg. 1.46, where he imagines two languages whose phonemic systems are very 
similar in structure even though the phonetic values of the corresponding pho- 
nemes are quite diverse. In other words, corresponding phonemes in the two 
languages are similar in form but different in substance. 

Since the notion of form is so important, it may be well to illustrate it in some 





French, Acta Linguistica 4.94-8 (1944), and C. E. Bazell in English, Archivum Linguisticum 


1.89-92 (1949). 
5’ This study is called ‘glossematics’. Thus the word ‘glossematics’ is applied both to 
the viewpoint and to the subject-matter. 
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detail by a further example, this time from grammar. Let us take a very small 
fragment of English grammar, namely the task of describing the morphemes 
and and or. In describing these two morphemes we would ordinarily mention 
(i) their phonemic shapes, (ii) their meanings, and (iii) their syntax. Ultimately 
this procedure is circular (which is not necessarily a fault—cf. Haugen §3.7), 
because to specify their syntax we must specify their combinations with other 
morphemes, but these other morphemes will in turn be characterized in part 
by their syntactic relations to and and or. Now to know the particular phonemic 
shape and the particular meaning of and and of or is to know facts about their 
substance; but to know that they have different phonemic shapes and different 
meanings is to know something about their forms. Difference in phonemic shape 
is a formal difference in expression, and difference in meaning is a formal differ- 
ence in content. 

Now how shall we classify information about syntax? Is it substantial or merely 
formal? To know that and may occur but or may not occur in the environment 
A man —— a boy are sitting over there (provided that the result is to be a com- 
plete sentence) is to know a fact about the substance of these two morphemes, 
since it is a fact which involves relation to the particular substances of the other 
morphemes in the sentence. And just because it does involve other morphemes, 
it is rather difficult to eliminate all reference to substance. But it can be done in 
the following way. First, give a number or other arbitrary designation to each 
morpheme. For our present example we will want to number the following mor- 
phemes: #1, a; #2, man; #3, and; #4, or; #5, boy; #6, are (I here take are 
as a single morpheme); #7, s (the plural morpheme). Then we can define *3 
(i.e. and) as the morpheme that can occur in the sequence *1+ *2+ —— 
+ #1+ *5+ #6, etc.; #6 as the morpheme that can occur after the sequence 
#1+ #2+ *3+ #1+ #5 and also after the sequence *5+ *7, but not after 
the sequence #1+ #2+ *4+ #14 5, etc.; and eventually, by a very long 
list of such statements in which all the etceteras are replaced by full details, 
we will have a circular characterization of all the morphemes in terms of their 
syntactical relations to each other. But this circular characterization, no matter 
how complete, will not give us the substance of any morpheme; it will not tell 
us that morpheme *3 has the particular shape and the particular meaning that, 
in English, it does in fact have. Nor will the information mentioned above, 
concerning differences in phonemic shape and in meaning, tell us that. It is a 
mere matter of fact that the circular syntactical system of which we have here 
given a fragment fits the English language and no other.® And this is proof that 
now we have succeeded in abstracting form from substance. The answer then to 
our question, whether information about syntax is substantial or formal, is 
that the information ordinarily given is substantial, but that formal information 
can be extracted and abstracted from it. 

It would be very complicated to illustrate all the major points to be made 
about the form-substance distinction. Even where to draw the line between 
facts about form and facts about substance is a problem—and one whose im- 
portance is most inadequately recognized in the volume under review. Where, 


6 Cf. Rudolf Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language 5-6 (1937). 
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for instance, should we place facts about frequency? Linguistics is slowly. catch- 
ing up with the statistical bent of modern science; and for decades simple statis- 
tical techniques have been used in studies on style. Now what if two morphemes 
can occur in all the same environments, but in fact one of them occurs much 
more frequently in certain environments than does the other? Consider the two 
English adjectives which are both spelled light, and which both have the same 
phonemic shape. One of them, which I will call Lightp, means light as opposed 
to dark; the other, Lighty, means light as opposed to heavy. When we say 
light-brown hair we mean Lightp-brown hair, but when we call a boxer a light- 
weight we mean a Lightyweight. However, it is grammatically possible, though 
puzzling or meaningless, to speak of hair that is Lightg-brown, just as to speak 
of hair that is heavy-brown; and equally possible, though equally puzzling, to 
speak of a Lightpweight or of a darkweight. According to this account, Lightp 
and Lighty are morphemes that are grammatically permitted in the same en- 
vironments and excluded from the same environments; and yet in point of fact 
there are environments where Lightp is frequent and Lighty rare or non-occur- 
rent, and vice versa. Now: shall this difference between Lightp and Light be 
considered a fact of form, or a fact of substance? It must be one or the other if 
the dichotomy is sharp and exhaustive. 

4. IsomorPuHisM. Different languages structure ‘the same’ objective content 
differently; for instance, the meaning of the English word glove is structured 
differently by German and by English. In English this meaning is treated as 
simple, atomic, elementary; in German, as compound. The German word Hand- 
schuh, composed of Hand ‘hand’ and Schuh ‘shoe’, relates the meaning ‘glove’ 
to the meaning ‘hand’ and the meaning ‘shoe’ in a way that the English equiv- 
alent does not. Our recognition of this difference does not commit us to suppos- 
ing any difference in Weltanschauung between English speakers and German 
speakers, nor need we here ask whether the meaning ‘glove’ is really simple or 
really complex, regardless of how languages treat it. It is not meanings but the 
ways in which languages treat meanings that is of interest to glossematics. 

Now the way in which English and German treat the meaning or content 
‘glove’ was found by comparing this content with its respective expressions in 
these languages. In German, the content ‘glove’ is complex, it has two parts; 
in English it is simple. And this is always the method by which we find out the 
structure of a content. But according to glossematics we use the same method, 
in reverse, to find out the structure of an expression. The expression of the word 
Handschuh has two parts because the identity between a part of the content 
‘slove, handshoe’ and the content ‘hand’ is matched by—is isomorphic with— 
an identity between a part of the expression Handschuh and the expression 
Hand. In English there is no such matching; there is partial identity between 
the contents of glove and of hand, but not between their expressions, nor can 
any other English word be found between which and glove there are ISOMORPHIC 
similarities of expression and of CONTENT. Consequently, glove in English is a 
single morpheme. It has no structure. (However, it still has formal properties— 
its syntax, for example. This shows that structure is not the same as form, but is 
only one kind of form.) 
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5. EXPRESSIONS ABSTRACTABLE FROM CONTENTS? The insistence that content 
be treated together with expression is not so different from Bloomfield’s view- 
point as might appear at first sight. For it must be understood in conjunction 
with the insistence that form be studied in disregard of substance. This obviates 
an objection that would otherwise be urged. Bloomfield sees’ Saussure, like 
Baudouin de Courtenay, deliberately embedding his theory in psychology, but 
thinks that linguistics should not do this—particularly not in mentalistic psy- 
chology. His way out is to construe meanings not as concepts or anything else 
psychological, but as things (apples, etc.) and as features of objective situations, 
and to propose as the subject-matter of linguistics just the expressions (or, as 
he calls them, forms) of language. But Hjelmslev has another way out. Saussure, 
he says, becomes involved in psychology because he takes into account the sub- 
stance of the expression and the substance of the content. If Saussure had faith- 
fully followed out his own principle, ‘la langue est une forme, non une substance’, 
he would have been at pains to eliminate all considerations of substance from his 
linguistic system. 

This way out is more ingenious than Bloomfield’s—the former grounded in a 
distinction that none will question, the latter admittedly a mere cutting of the 
Gordian knot.’ Its one difficulty is the difficulty mentioned in §3 of deciding 
what facts are facts about form, and what facts are facts about substance. But 
it is important to see that this difficulty is merely embarrassing, not fatal. 
It bears no threat of contradiction or other bankruptcy; it only shows that the 
form-substance contrast, though fundamental, is not precise, and can be made 
precise in more than one way. 

But is Bloomfield’s position untenable—not just inelegant, but downright 
untenable? Miss Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen, who offers some extremely acute com- 
ments in her article, Remarques sur les principes de |’analyse phonémique 
(214-34), argues that it is. 

There seems to be agreement between Hjelmslev and Bloomfield that what 
the linguist needs to know is not meanings but meaning-differences. However, 
this would be classified by Hjelmslev as knowledge about contents; more spe- 
cifically, as knowledge about the forms of contents. And to take into account 
the forms of contents is, according to his theory, indispensable. 

It would be too complicated to go into this whole issue here, but we can 
consider it in a limited way, so far as it concerns phonemics. Against Bloch’s tech- 
nique? for finding out the phonemes of a language without knowing anything 
at all about the meanings of the signs of the language it has been urged!® that 


7 Review of Saussure’s Cours?, Modern Language Journal 8.318 (1924); cf. his article, 
On recent work in general linguistics, Modern Philology 25.215-6 (1927). 

8 ‘We [linguists] must study people’s habits of language ... without bothering about the 
mental processes that we may conceive to underlie or accompany these habits. We must 
dodge this issue by a fundamental assumption, leaving it to a separate investigation, in 
which our results will figure as data alongside the results of the other social sciences.’— 
Bloomfield, review of Sapir’s Language, Classical Weekly 15.142 (1922). 

* A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.3-46 (1948). 

10 John Lotz, Speech and language, Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 22.712-7 
(1950), esp. 714. 
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‘Bloch himself lapses tacitly into semiotic considerations’. In reply four points 
should be made clear. (i) The issue concerns not the phonemes of a language but 
the phonemic contrasts. Questions such as whether English diphthongs should be 
analyzed as unit phonemes or as vowel plus semivowel, or whether ‘juncture’ 
phonemes should be admitted, or whether [h] and [p] should be assigned to a 
single phoneme in English, are not at issue; what is at issue is whether Bloch’s 
method could show, say, that there is a phonemic contrast between the English 
words buy [baj] and boy [boj]. (ii) As Lotz points out, Bloch’s method relies on 
the fact that no language uses as meaningful expressions all its possible phoneme 
sequences. (I have stated too simply the fact on which his method relies; actu- 
ally, it depends on the existence of certain quite complicated gaps in a language’s 
exploitation of its phonemic possibilities.) The point to be gotten clear is that, 
while this fact is contingent, not necessary, still there is no reasonable doubt 
that it is a fact, for all languages of the world. (iii) Much more important, we 
should disabuse ourselves of the notion that a method for getting phonemes 
either succeeds or fails. What if we found a method that gave us approximately 
the same results as our ordinary methods?—a method that was able to discrimi- 
nate most of the phonemic contrasts but not all of them?—or a method which 
revealed the existence of a certain phonemic contrast to be probable, yet not as 
highly probable as it could be shown to be by methods that freely take meaning- 
differences into account? 

The fact is that in all phonemicizing we make use of the hypothetico-deductive 
method: we advance the hypothesis or theory that such and such are the phone- 
mic contrasts in the language being studied, and then test this hypothesis by 
deducing consequences from it and comparing them with the observed facts. 
That this is the logic of phonemicizing is obscured by the fact that ordinarily 
there is no room for rival or alternative hypotheses that will explain the same 
facts, as there usually is when the hypothetico-deductive method is employed. 
But it is important in the present connection to recognize the true logic, because 
then we can understand how the hypothesis can be tested in unusual and devious 
ways. Science is full of cases where one and the same hypothesis is confirmed by 
phenomena very diverse from each other, as the law of gravitation by the falling 
apple, the rising balloon, the tides, and the motions of the planets. Now the hy- 
pothesis that such and such are the phonemic contrasts of a language can be 
confirmed not only by facts about meaning (which is the usual way), but also 
by facts about the distribution and the frequency of occurrence of sounds made 
by speakers of that language; though of course it is not as well confirmed by 
either class of facts as by both classes taken together. This is why it is (theoret- 
ically) possible to infer the phonemic contrasts of a language without knowl- 
edge of meanings, but also why the inference has not the same probability 
as when meanings also are taken into account. 

(iv) Theoretical possibility, feasibility, and efficiency are three different things. 
The hypothetico-deductive method consists of two parts, advancing hypotheses 
and testing them. A major problem of the logic of discovery is to find ways of 
getting at the (or a) true hypothesis quickly. Suppose we are walking along 
Hillhouse Avenue in New Haven, Connecticut, and wonder who lives at number 
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43. Our problem is then to advance a hypothesis which, upon being tested, 
turns out to be true. It is easy to advance thousands of hypotheses, and easy 
to test each of them; we need only make the assumption that whoever lives at 
no. 43 is listed in the New Haven telephone book, and then check all the names 
in the book, in alphabetical order. Each time we consider a name, we virtually 
advance the hypothesis that the bearer of that name lives at no. 48 Hillhouse 
Avenue. Testing is extremely easy, since immediately following each name in the 
telephone book is the address of the name’s bearer. But if we used such a method, 
we would have to consider successively about 29,000 distinct hypotheses until 
we came to the right one, namely that no. 438 is the residence of A. Whitney 
Griswold, President of Yale University. Our procedure would have been method- 
ical or systematic, but not efficient. It would have been much more efficient to 
ask people who happened to pass by, or to inquire whether there is a city direc- 
tory in which residents are systematically listed according to their addresses, 
or to make the assumption that since no. 43 is near several buildings labeled as 
belonging to Yale University, yet seems to be a residence, and is an imposing 
building, it is probably the residence of some important official of Yale Univer- 
sity, and then check not the whole telephone book but the very much smaller 
list of major officials of Yale University. 

To ascertain the phonemic contrasts of a language without considering mean- 
ings would be a grotesquely inefficient method, which no one in his senses would 
propose. It is certainly not efficient, but the question is whether it is theoretically 
possible. Nor is it a feasible method, because it is hard to get the right hypothe- 
sis, and hard to test it and prove that it is right. (It is also hard to test each 
wrong hypothesis and prove that it is wrong.) The testing would require a very 
much larger corpus of material than is required when meanings (or even meaning- 
differences) are taken into account. 

I do not think that the possibility of recovering all the phonemic contrasts 
of any language without any recourse to information about meaning-differences 
has been established with high probability, but I do think that the objections 
that have been raised against it are obviated by the four considerations given 
above. 

6. REASONS FOR CONSIDERING EXPRESSIONS APART FROM CONTENTS. Every 
science considers some facts in abstraction from others. And every abstractable 
set of facts is the object of some science. Whether anyone actually investigates 
this science, and gives it a name, and considers it important, is entirely irrelevant 
to its possibility. Some people believe that the expressions of language do admit 
of being studied and described in complete and rigorous abstraction from all 
facts about the contents of those expressions; and these people call the science 
that studies these things ‘linguistics’ and believe that linguistics in this sense is 
worth studying. These beliefs do not, of course, commit them to a belief that the 
contents of a language are Not worth studying, or cannot be successfully studied 
at the present time, nor to a belief that there is no point in studying expression 
and content together and in relation to each other. It has already been em- 
phasized that to make the study of expressions completely separate from the 
study of contents may be quite impractical. But it is a mistake to confound 
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separateness with distinctness. We may very well be able to distinguish the study 
of expressions and the study of contents even though we cannot separate the two 
studies, because to distinguish them is a matter of theory but to separate them a 
matter of practice. 

7. BREAKDOWN OF ISOMORPHISM. Obviously isomorphism does not hold if it 
means that to every element of expression there corresponds an element of con- 
tent. Thus (Fischer-Jgrgensen 216), ‘la désinence -us du latin se compose du 
point de vue de l’expression de deux éléments: u et s, du point de vue du contenu 
de trois: “singulier”’, “‘masculin’”’, et “nominatif’”’, et ces éléments contractent 
des relations trés différentes sur le plan respectif.’ However, even here there is 
isomorphism in that a phonemic difference must be matched by a possible 
difference in content, and conversely a language does not recognize a difference 
in content unless somehow this difference in content is expressed by a difference 
in its expressions. 

According to Diderichsen (135), isomorphism between the planes of expression 
and of content ‘is the fundamental idea of Hjelmslev’. But it is striking that 
both André Martinet (La double articulation linguistique, 30-7) and J. Fourquet 
(Analyse linguistique et analyse phonologique, 38-47), as well as all the other 
writers who take up the question, have great difficulty in pushing the supposed 
parallel to the point of making it plausible in concrete cases. Fourquet asks 
(46-7) whether there is anything ‘composing’ minimal content-units (seman- 
temes) as phonemes compose morphemes, and concludes that such a semantical 
proportion as obtains in German: ‘auf’ is to ‘liber’ as ‘an’ is to ‘neben’, resembles 
not the proportion between the French expressions: bas is to pas as bon to pont, 
hut rather the proportion: b is to p as d is to ¢ or g is to k. J. Kurylowicz, in a 
brilliant article (La notion de l’isomorphisme, 48-60), seeks to develop the ex- 
nression-content parallel along somewhat different lines, by looking for struc- 
tural similarities between syllables and sentences." (Apparently his statement 
[43, lines 3-5] that a complex can be divided into a constitutive and an accessory 
part is meant to apply to every complex, in either plane.) But these similarities 
are parallels not between expressions and contents, but between two different 
kinds of expressions.!” 

Further criticism of the doctrine of isomorphism is given by C. E. Bazell.! 
Hjelmslev’s reasonable observation" that a certain phenomenon may appear 


1 Cf. K. L. Pike and E. V. Pike, Immediate constituents of Mazateco syllables, IJAL 
13.78-91 (1947). 

12 In a number of recent articles Kurylowicz has explained diachronic facts by structural 
or formal considerations. See, besides the articles mentioned in RS, (1) Le sens des muta- 
tions consonantiques, Lingua 1.77-85 (1947) ; (2) review of Fourquet, Lingua 2.77-81 (1948) ; 
(3) La loi de Brugmann, BSL 45.57-60 (1949) ; (4) Reflexions sur l’apophonie qualitative en 
indo-européen, Word 6.205-16 (1950); also (5) Linguistique et théorie du signe, Journal de 
psychologie 42 (1949). His explanation of the origin of vriddhi in Sanskrit (item 3 and the 
article to which it is a sequel) rests on his theory of analogy, which makes use of a principle 
(RS 51 bottom) that ‘the special is founded on the more general’. 

13 Review of OSG (see fn. 4); On some asymmetries of the linguistic system, Acta Lin- 
guistica 5.139-45 (1945-9). 

14 Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Prague 8.52 (1939). 
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more prominently and clearly in one plane than in the other, and Ege’s explana- 
tion (RS 23 fn. 2) that ‘les résultants de l’analyse ne se correspondent pas élé- 
ment par élément; le parallélisme ne vaut que pour la méthode de I’analyse’, 
disarm these criticisms to some extent, but not altogether. And from first to last 
it remains unclear how far the doctrine of isomorphism is intended as an a- 
priori dictum, how far as an inductively arrived at conclusion, and how far as a 
heuristic methodological principle. 


8. Levets. The form-substance contrast stems ultimately from the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle. Now Aristotle points out that the forms of one level are the 
substance (matter) for a higher level. The volume under review does rot indi- 
cate whether Hjelmslev sets up a series of levels, but it would be a natural and 
valuable thing for his system to do. Thus, an account of the phonemes of a 
language disregards their substance or matter, i.e. their phonetic values, and an 
account of its morphemes disregards their phonemic shape (cf. the example of 
§3). It is important to relate the levels to each other. The relating of the mor- 
phemic to the phonemic level has the special name ‘morphophonemics’; on the 
other hand, the term ‘phonemics’ is usually used (by American linguists) to 
cover not only the formal description of the phonemes, but also the relating of 
them to the phonetic level. The latter usage betrays an insufficient distinction 
on the part of American linguists between intra-level and inter-level descriptions. 

Bazell (On the neutralisation of syntactic oppositions, 77-86),!5 who mentions 
(80) the levels notion, virtually points out another and seldom recognized level 
when he shows that in grammar the orDER of morphemes is often insignificant. 
For instance, on one level the morpheme ly follows the morpheme quick in the 
English adverb quickly; but on a higher level it neither follows nor precedes, 
but merely accompanies guick to form a new word. 

One passes from a lower level to the next higher level by eliminating irrelevant 
features. The interesting question arises, whether all the levels that need to be 
recognized can be arranged in a hierarchy, that is, in a series of just one dimen- 
sion. 

The levels metaphor, uncritically applied nowadays in all sorts of ways and 
in many fields or universes of discourse, has in recent years become as over- 
worked as it is ill thought out. But in linguistics, as used by Bloomfield and his 
followers, although it has received little theoretical attention (Pike and Harris 
being the principal exceptions), it has served in effect as their way of drawing the 
distinction between form and substance. 

9. ASCERTAINING THE FORM. What Hjelmslev calls the commutation test is one 
of his fundamental techniques. Applied to phonemics, it is what American lin- 
guists call looking for ‘contrast’ (especially minimum contrast). Bazell’s exten- 
sion of this test to the field of syntax has been mentioned. And there is no doubt 


15 Bazell’s work should be better known in America than it is. Besides his article in RS 
and the three cited above in fnn. 3, 4, and 13, the reader’s attention is directed to these: 
(1) The fundamental syntactic relations, Casopis pro modernf filologii 33.9-15 (1949); (2) 
Syntactic relations and linguistic typology, Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure 8.5-20 (1949); 
and (3) On the problem of the morpheme, Archivum Linguisticum 1.1-15 (1949). 
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that still further generalization is possible. The idea that only the potentially 
contrastive is significant should be carried to its limit. 

It is important to notice that the commutation test only ascertains the facts 
about the forms of a given language, but it does not tell us how to describe those 
facts. Thus, in phonemics it only gives us the phonemic contrasts, and not the 
phonemic inventory; see §5 (i) above. It does not tell us how to phonemicize 
the phonemic contrasts. And so we need principles to tell us how to choose be- 
tween alternative descriptions of the same facts. 

Hjelmslev lays down three ideals, which, in decreasing order of importance 
(RS 60, 225), are: non-contradictoriness, exhaustiveness, and simplicity. These 
are familiar scientific ideals; one may turn for example to the work of Cohen 
and Nagel'¢ for a discussion of them. The most complicated and obscure of the 
three is (paradoxically) simplicity; the volume under review has a number of 
good insights about it. 

In the first place, as Chao (cited by Miss Fischer-Jgrgensen 233-4, cf. 62 and 
70) remarked years ago, simplicity is relative to purpose. Equally important is 
the fact that simplicity is relative to a respect. H. Spang-Hanssen (On the 
simplicity of descriptions, 61-70) gives a very clear example from Czech (67-8) 
of two descriptions of the same phonemic contrasts, one of which is phonetically 
simpler but morphophonemically less simple than the other. Hans Vogt (L’étude 
des systémes de cas, 112-22), comparing the frameworks proposed by Hjelmslev 
and by Jakobson for describing case systems, shows how Hjelmslev’s is the 
simpler in one respect and the less simple in another. A third example is given 
by Bazell (78 fn. 1). 

Since description A may be simpler in some respects than description B and 
less simple in other respects, we may wish to weight these respects against each 
other, and thus organize them into a hierarchy (231-3). In phonemics, the mini- 
mization of the phoneme inventory is only one kind of simplicity (64), but it is 
the kind that Hjelmslev rates above all others (Acta Linguistica 2.66). Miss 
Fischer-Jgrgensen reduces this rating to absurdity (227, 229), as does Spang- 
Hanssen by considering (69-70) the introduction of ‘latent’ elements into the 
phoneme inventory. 

Miss Fischer-Jgrgensen makes two further important points: (a) we seek the 
simplest description not just of our actual text or corpus, but of what we take 
to be the phonemic possibilities (230); (b) sometimes considerations of sub- 
stance favor one formal description rather than another (227-8). 

The introduction of the levels notion (see §8 above) makes this question per- 
tinent: Is it possible to accept all the different phonemicizations of a language by 
assigning them to different levels? 


16 Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method 
207-15 = Ch. 11, §4 (1934): ‘The formal conditions for hypotheses’. Most discussion of 
simplicity has been by philosophers. Cf. Karl Popper, Die Logik der Forschung, Ch. 5 
(1935); Hans Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction §42 (1938); R. 8. Wells, Frege’s 
ontology, Review of Metaphysics 4.537-73 (1951), esp. §23 and §28, with further references 
given there. 
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10. RELEVANCE OF SUBSTANCE. Hijelmslev” strongly demands that glossema- 
tics shall conduct itself as an autonomous science, something which it could not 
do if it were not both possible (Martinet) and valuable (Niels Ege, Le signe lin- 
guistique est arbitraire, 11-29) to study form in abstraction from substance. 
The result resembles mathematics in its abstractness,'® and Hjelmslev’s call 
for a linguistic algebra appears to have led H. J. Uldall (On equivalent relations, 
71-6) and John Lotz (The semantic analysis of the nominal bases in Hungarian, 
185-97) into misguided attempts to provide one. Autonomy has both advantages 
and dangers, in diachronic as well as in synchronic linguistics.!® 

In synchronic linguistics, the advantage of an autonomous treatment is that 
it makes linguistics (or glossematics) independent of psychology, sociology, etc.; 
ef. §5. The danger is that the concentration on form sometimes tempts linguists 
to errors of observation, in the interests of producing a neat system. Meillet’s 
enthusiastic dictum? that ‘chaque langue forme un systéme ov tout se tient, et 
a un plan général d’une merveilleuse rigeur’ is certainly an exaggeration. Not 
only may there be hard facts that stubbornly resist inclusion into an elegant 
system, but also (Fourquet 44-5, Vogt 121) the language may give no basis that 
would justify describing it in one way rather than in a certain other way. 

In diachronic linguistics, structuralism or the concentration on facts of form 
has been applied in some very interesting researches.” The general thought has 
been that form exerts a steadying influence on substance: it is not true that the 
cyclone of sound change follows a heedless course, wreaking its aimless damage; 
rather, sound changes tend to leave the formal system intact and only alter the 
substance in which it is embodied. To the extent that this happens, the substance 
has indeed proved irrelevant to the form because it has altered without altering 
the form. This thought is surely an advance over Saussure.” But it is not a 
defense of autonomy; it does not explain or describe the changes in the forms of 
a language in formal terms alone (as Kurylowicz, Lingua 1.84 would have it do), 
but simply recognizes facts of form as a major factor, coordinate with facts of 
substance in accounting for linguistic changes.” 


17 Naively accepting Saussure’s assumption that if linguistics is to be a genuine science 
it must have an ‘objet 4 la fois intégral et concret’. See my article De Saussure’s system of 
linguistics, Word 3.1-31 (1947), esp. §§56-64, for a discussion of this assumption. 

18 Cf. Haugen, op.cit. fnn. 10 and 11. 

19 Hjelmslev, the Prague School, and American linguists are agreed upon the validity 
of Saussure’s sharp distinction between synchronic and diachronic linguistics. For discus- 
sion of this distinction see Iorgu Iordan and John Orr, An Introduction to Romance Lin- 
guistics 285 fn. 2 (1937), and L. Hjelmslev, Acta Linguistica 2.113 (1940-1), which give refer- 
ences to the literature. 

20 Introduction 4 |’étude comparative des langues indo-européennes® 428 (1924). Meillet 
is appraising the significance of Saussure’s Mémoire of 1879. 

21 See the papers of Kurylowicz cited in fn. 12; A. W. De Groot, Structural eaaiiies 
and phonetic law, Lingua 1.175-208 (1948; originally appeared in 1941 in Archives néerlan- 
daises de phonétique expérimentale); A. G. Haudricourt and A. G. Juilland, Essai pour une 
histoire structurale du phonétisme frangais (1949; reviewed by Robert L. Politzer in Word 
6.250-4 [1950]); Wilhelm Brandenstein, Phonologische Bemerkungen zum Altgriechischen, 
Acta Linguistica 6.31-46 (1950). 

22 Wells, Saussure §45. 

23 On the relevance of facts of substance, see Henri Frei, Lois de passage, Zeitschrift 
fiir romanische Philologie 64.557-68 (1944). 
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11. LANGUE AND PAROLE. Kristen Mller offers an article entitled Contribution 
to the discussion concerning ‘langue’ and ‘parole’ (87-94). Saussure’s distinction 
has been received with as much animation in Europe as apathy in America. 
I am not at all sure why it has had such different receptions in Europe and in 
America, but Mgller is undoubtedly correct in his implied explanation of the 
lively disputation which it has provoked in Europe. This is that it is not really 
one distinction but several, confused together, and that each of these distinc- 
tions has seemed important to somebody or other. Hjelmslev has argued—I 
quote the paraphrase of Miss Fischer-Jgrgensen, Lingua 2.100—that for Saussure 
la langue ‘means three different things: system (form), usage (substance), and 
norm (fiction).’ Naturally, the first of these is the one that Hjelmslev wishes to 
retain and emphasize; and in criticism of the third meaning—‘language as a 
social institution, a collective norm as opposed to the usage of the individuals’— 
Mller easily shows (88-91) that according to it the difference between langue 
and parole is a difference of degree only, not of kind. 

As for Saussure’s own meaning, I suspect that his fundamental intention is 
to draw a contrast, relative to each speaker, between his linguistic inheritance 
and his own innovations. (The inheritance is langue and the innovations are 
parole.) More exactly expressed, the distinction is relative to a given speaker at 
a given time, and divides his language habits up to that time—including both 
his inheritance from other speakers and his own innovations up to that time, 
so far as they have become habitual with him—from any linguistic innovations 
that he makes in his utterances soon after that time. This way of drawing the 
distinction makes sense of Saussure’s views concerning the respective roles of 
langue and parole in linguistic change. And the appearance of his giving to la 
langue now the meaning of ‘form’, now the meaning of ‘substance’, is of course 
one more instance of his failure to carry out rigorously the form-substance 
distinction which he himself glimpsed so clearly. (Another instance will be found 
in §12 to lead to the dispute about distinctive features.) And the third sense 
that Hjelmslev finds, the sense of ‘norm (fiction)’, is quite derivative, and due 
merely to a necessary ‘simplification conventionelle des données’. 

12. INTEREST IN SUBSTANCE. Some questions about the relevance of substance 
are raised by Prague School phonology. It would seem that the distinctive fea- 
tures into which they analyze phonemes are characterized in terms of substance. 
This appears clearly when we compare their ‘distinctive features’ with the ‘com- 
ponents’ of Harris,”> which are arrived at mainly by studying the distribution of 
phonemes relative to each other. What then can it mean to say”* that in French 
phonemics the difference between velar and palatal is ‘irrelevant’? To say that 
palatal % stands to the series k, g, §, Z as n stands to t, d, s, z and as m stands 
to p, b, f, v is to say that whether a French consonant is velar or palatal is a 


24 Wells, Saussure §20 and references given there. The quotation below about conven- 
tional simplification, from Cours? 148, is discussed in my Saussure article §60. 

25 Zellig S. Harris, Simultaneous components in phonology, Lg. 20.181-205 (1944). For 
other American work on components, see Charles F. Hockett, Componential analysis of 
Sierra Popoluca, IJAL 13.258-67 (1947); id., Peiping phonology, JAOS 67.253-67 (1947); 
and Bernard Bloch, Studies in colloquial Japanese IV: Phonemies, Lg. 26.86-125 (1950). 
On the ‘distinctive features’ of the Prague School, see pp. 715-6 of Lotz’s article cited in 


fn. 10 above. 
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predictable matter; given that a nasal, stop or continuant is (in Jakobson and 
Lotz’s terms) neither grave nor acute, it follows that it is velar if a stop, palatal 
if a nasal or a continuant. ‘Irrelevant’ then means ‘predictable, automatic, hence 
non-distinctive’. And thus it now looks as though the distinctive features of the 
Prague School were purely formal (functional) after all, and not substantial 
as was suggested above. 

The paradox can be resolved by a distinction. We may characterize an entity | 
relationally without characterizing it formally, though not conversely. If, for 
example,” we say that it is relative pitch and not absolute pitch that is relevant, 
it is still a certain substance, a certain material, that we are talking about; we 
do not merely say that two phonemes are different, but we tell how they are dif- 
ferent. Now Prague School distinctive features are relational through and 
through; even when this leads to what Bloch*® calls ‘partial overlapping’, the 
Prague School phonologists do not regard such a result as an objection. A fa- 
mous example comes from Danish, where [d] is assigned to /d/ in one environ- 
ment, to /t/ in another. 

Hjelmslev and the Prague School agree in holding that absolute phonetic 
values are irrelevant in phonemics, but they firmly differ in their conception of 
what is relevant. For glossematics (231), ‘pour qu’on puisse faire l’épreuve de 
la commutation, il est nécessaire de constater que les manifestations sont dif- 
férentes, mais il n’est pas nécessaire de savoir en quoi consistent ces différences.’ 
Roman Jakobson’s paper, On the identification of phonemic entities (205-13), 
is extremely welcome, because it squarely faces this important issue. He argues 
(212) that ‘Since phonemes are linguistic elements, they undergo a strictly 
linguistic analysis which must specify all the underlying oppositions and their 
interrelations. The specific property of any opposition, the phonic nucleus utilized 
semiotically, must be exactly identified. Otherwise even a rudimentary listing 
of the phonemes of a given language becomes a scientifically insoluble problem.’ 
In other words, a purely formal description of phonemes will not, in general, 
enable one to infer their substance. As far as I know, no one will contest this. 
And then the issue resolves into a disagreement about purposes: does one want to 
give a purely formal description of languages, or not? 

It is amusing that both Jakobson (Acta Linguistica 1.125 [1939]) and Hjelm- 
slev (cf. Ege’s paper) claim to be following in the footsteps of Saussure. But 
both are right; Saussure’s conception of distinctiveness is equivocal. Jakobson 
has developed one interpretation of it, Hjelmslev the other. And perhaps the two 
conceptions are complementary. Somewhere along the line we will wish to con- 
nect form with substance; this can be done by means of the levels conception 
(§8). A phonetic relation such as the nasal-oral contrast or the contrast of higher 
and lower pitch will be matter or substance for a higher level, but on the lowest 
(phonetic) level this itself is a form. Consequently, the distinction drawn two 


2¢ Roman Jakobson and John Lotz, Notes on the French phonemic pattern, Word 5.153 
(1949); cf. Jakobson, RS 208. 

7 K.L. Pike, Tone Languages vi (1948). 

78 Phonemic overlapping, American Speech 16.278-84 (1941). 

* Wells, Saussure §26. 
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paragraphs above, between formal and relational, is relative to each level. Ac- 
cording to this way of looking at things, Jakobson is concerned with a level with 
which Hjelmslev is not concerned, and which Hjelmslev excludes by definition 
from glossematics. 

13. INTEREST IN SUBSTANCE, continued. In §12 we were concerned with the 
substance of expressions. There is also the substance of contents; and if we are 
not interested in it, then, as the well-known aphorism has it, there are no unin- 
teresting things, only uninterested people. Certainly Emile Benveniste is in- 
terested in it: his publications in recent years have displayed a growing interest 
in semantics; and his paper, Le systéme sublogique des prépositions en latin 
(177-84), gives us a very polished sample of his work. With little dependence on 
general theory, Benveniste undertakes to find a single meaning for the Latin 
preposition prae that will (i) fit all the different uses of prae as a separate word 
and in composition, and (ii) differentiate this single meaning of prae from that 
of its supposed synonym pro. He succeeds in eliciting such a meaning, and uses 
it to explain the conditions under which one of these words is used rather than 
the other. In other words, he uses a semantical fact, a fact about content, to 
explain a grammatical fact (or in any case a fact about frequency—see end of 
§3 above), a fact about expression.*° 

Benveniste has fruitfully used this same interesting method in his recent book 
Noms d’agent et noms d’action en indo-européen (1948), to explain a puzzling 
grammatical difference between the Proto-Indo-European noun suffixes -tz and 
-tu. ‘The facts are ... that -t2 may be used in simple and compound nouns alike, 
whereas -tu is confined to simple nouns. And now, owing to the new insight into 
the nature of these suffixes, the explanation is easy. The suffix -ti marked the 
objective realization, and was thus susceptible of all possible determinations (by 
objects and adverbs ...). In contradistinction to this, -tw expressed the pure ver- 
bal notion, “sans détermination ni variation” and furnished therefore simple 
nouns only.’*! 

In offering explanations of this sort it is of course supremely important to 
guard in each case against giving a tautological, virtus-dormitiva pseudo-ex- 
planation; the other principal danger is that the ability to find a single verbal 
formula should not be taken as the necessary and sufficient condition of finding 
a unified meaning. This danger is perhaps exemplified by the formula (‘l’accom- 
plissement de la notion dans l’objet’) under which Benveniste subsumes three 
prima-facie different suffixes -to: (i) superlative, (ii) ordinal (quartus: ‘celui qui 
produit quatre, par qui se réalise l’ensemble quatre’), and (iii) verbal adjective 
(datus ‘qualifie celui en qui s’accomplit le donner’). 


14. A number of the papers in Recherches structurales discuss Danish or 
related languages. By far the best is Paul Diderichsen’s paper Morpheme cate- 
gories in modern Danish (134-55), which explains a good deal of glossematic 


30 Hammerich, in the article cited in fn. 3 above, rejects Benveniste’s formulation and 
offers an alternative of his own, an explanation that is explicitly diachronic. However, he 
assumes some implausible transitions without sufficient discussion. 

31 T quote from the paraphrase in O. Szemerényi’s review in Archivum Linguisticum 1.189 
(1949). 
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terminology by means of understandable paraphrase and simple, clear examples, 
and includes some criticisms of glossematics that are now searchingly critical, 
now constructive. A reader beginning RS without previous knowledge of glosse- 
matics would do well to turn first to the papers of Diderichsen and Miss Fischer- 
Jgrgensen. 

Anders Bjerrum (Verbal number in the Jutlandic law, 156-76) solves the meth- 
odological question, Under what circumstances shall we ascribe to a single text 
more than one linguistic system?, and applies his answer to some 14th-century 
texts. 

Danish appears to be much like English in having two cases, genitive and non- 
genitive, for nouns, and three—these two plus a ‘casus obliquus’—for personal 
pronouns. Aage Hansen (On the so-called indirect object in Danish, 189-202) 
raises and answers negatively the question whether syntax gives grounds for 
recognizing yet another, ‘dative’ case. Marie Bjerrum (An outline of the Faroe 
vowel system, 235-43) and Ella Jensen (The vowel system in the Flensborg 
By-laws, 244-55) apply glossematic analysis to the topics mentioned in the 
titles. 

Jens Holt investigates La frontiére syllabique en danois (256-65), and appar- 
ently proposes to set up a phoneme of syllable division. This enables him to re- 
gard the glottal stop (‘coup de glotte’, not to be confused with the ‘stgd’) as 
automatic and nonphonemic. In several details his phonemicization of Danish 
differs from that used by Miss Fischer-Jgrgensen in her examples, e.g. in the 
treatment of the celebrated intervocalic spirantization of /d/ and /g/. 

The factual accuracy of these articles is severely criticized by Hammerich in 
the article cited in fn. 3. 

15. Two papers are concerned with case systems: Vogt’s, already mentioned, 
and Hans Christian Sgrensen’s (Contribution 4 la discussion sur la théorie des 
cas, 123-33). Sgrensen cautiously compares Hjelmslev’s general theory of case 
with Jakobson’s, and shows how Russian declension as described by the latter 
would be redescribed in Hjelmslev’s terms—without putting forward any con- 
clusions as to the comparative merits of the two systems. Vogt, more original 
and more venturesome, discusses a number of recent analyses of case systems, 
including two of his own, and raises some very good questions. 

16. John Lotz’s article, The semantic analysis of the nominal bases in Hun- 
garian (185-97), ‘is intended to be a sample of a new description of the Hun- 
garian language in preparation’ (185). For this reason I propose to examine his 
method in some detail. He is concerned in this article with nominal bases, not 
with the inflectional endings that are added to them. It is also important to 
bear in mind that he is concerned with their semantical analysis, not with their 
morphology; with content, not with expression. Only hints of a morphological 
analysis are given, although it seems from Lotz’s data that a morphological de- 
scription would be quite easy. If I may be permitted a ‘structural restatement’, 
I would describe the formation of a nominal base by the following chart.” 


32 For examples of such charts see B. L. Whorf, Linguistics as an exact science, Tech- 
nology Review 43:2.12 (1940); C. A. Ferguson, A chart of the Bengali verb, JAOS 65.55 
(1945); Z. S. Harris, Structural restatements II, IJAL 13.185 (1947); Masako Yokoyama, 
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Dash does not mean a zero morpheme such as Lotz posits but the absence of 
any morpheme. Thus one of the fourteen possible bases provided for by this 
chart is the stem alone. This chart restates the morphemic but not the morpho- 
phonemic facts implied in Lotz’s account; hence it says nothing about morpheme 
alternants. 

Lotz enriches his paper with five charts, some symbols professedly taken from 
symbolic logic, and, at the end, a truly magnificent three-dimensional model 
(which it was unfortunately necessary for practical reasons to compress into two 
dimensions) of the semantical structure. But inspection will reveal that the 
chart I have given above, though designed to present the form of the expressions 
rather than of the contents of Hungarian nominal bases, brings out every seman- 
tical relationship just about as well as Lotz’s imposing array, and some rela- 
tionships even more conspicuously. 

Actually, the fine qualities of Lotz’s work in this paper are cast into shadow by 
his dazzling techniques. Perhaps the best part is his keen discussion (188-90) 
of whether to treat the relation between the meanings of the three personals as 
triadic (a single ternary opposition) or to break it into two binary oppositions. 
Since the insistence on binary oppositions is a cardinal doctrine of the Prague 
School, with which Lotz agrees in this respect, his reasoned justification of it, 
though not to my mind wholly cogent, is full of interest. 

17. ‘Qu’est-ce qu’un mot?’, asks Knud Togeby (97-111), and stays for an 
answer (110), which he arrives at after a careful, well organized, and thoughtful 
review of previous proposals. But his fundamental desideratum, that we should 
find a single unified conception that will apply to all and only the things we would 
ordinarily call words, seems unlikely of fulfillment. (Cf. Vogt 117 bottom.) 

Poul Hgybe (Voyelles et ‘semi-voyelles’ 4 l’initiale du mot en francais, 266-73) 
concludes that ‘les ‘“‘semi-voyelles’”’ ne méritent aucune place a part dans le 
systéme phonologique du frangais actuel. Ce sont des voyelles faisant fonction 
de phonémes “anténucléaires’’.’ This conclusion depends on another, unstated 
by him but proved beyond doubt by his data, namely that mute e cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as automatic in presentday French, and must be set up as a 
distinct phoneme. 

The last two papers of the volume, A. Stender-Petersen’s Esquisse d’une 
théorie structurale de la littérature (277-87) and Svend Johansen’s La notion 





The Inflections of 8th-century Japanese 46 and 59 (1950); and H. M. Hoenigswald, Mor- 
pheme order diagrams, SIL 8.79-81 (1950). 
33 Cf. Jakobson and Lotz, op.cit. 
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de signe dans la glossématique et dans |’esthétique (288-303), explore a little- 
worked field. The successes of linguistics have led to a number of attempts at 
finding analogues to its categories elsewhere in the social sciences, and in literae 
humaniores; it is good to see such studies made. 

In sum, Recherches structurales is a heterogeneous volume, and an uneven 
one. But if it did no more than to publicize the fourfold distinction of form and 
substance, expression and content, it would sufficiently honor its master, and 
benefit the world of linguistics. 

Ruton WELLS, Yale University 


Indogermanisches etymologisches Worterbuch. By JuLius Pokorny. Fascicle 
5, ger- to g*et-, pp. 385-480. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1951. 


It took five years (1927-32) to bring out Walde—Pokorny; it now begins to 
look as if the revised and abridged Pokorny is going to take as long, which is all 
the more astonishing, since Pokorny would appear to have taken to heart E. A. 
Freeman’s advice on the size of books. The general character and the usefulness 
of this one are well enough known by now, and remarks of a reviewer, to have 
any value, must touch matters of detail. 

385: ‘Greek’ xpwoads was held by Vendryes, REGr. 32.495-6 (1921), to be a 
Keltic word borrowed into Sicel (for the Gauls in Sicily see PID 2.168 n. 2). I 
have noted four or five similar borrowings. The meaning appears, however, to 
be ‘globular jug’, rather than ‘curved’; possibly croucea in Portugal (CIL 2.416; 
MLI no. 57, p. 184) is the same word (Emerita 3.77-119 [1935]; ef. EC 1.379-81 
[1936]). But the Germanic words (OE crocc, ON krukka ‘pot’) complicate the 
problem, since borrowing of some kind (cf. Pokorny 389) is assumed there too. 
Perhaps we have a pre-Indo-European word in Western Europe, of great an- 
tiquity, that has nothing to do with an IE root *ger(-g)- or *ger-eu(-g)-. 

392: The ypipicbar’ ypadew (Laconian) of Hesychius is one of those «-variants 
of Greek (Schwyzer 351) that are numerous enough to call for some more com- 
prehensive explanation than Pokorny’s ‘expressive 2’ (in this instance), which is 
purely ad hoc, for the few other forms assembled under his *gribh- are late and 
in part (e.g. Holl. kribbelen) semantically remote. All kinds of guesses have been 
indulged over this iota problem. I still find Hirt’s view scientifically the most 
satisfying, but it bristles with difficulties. Not all the evidence is in court, I 
suspect; and to collect it would be a laborious, possibly unrewarding task. But 
until it is, ‘expressive’ is less meritorious than an honest ‘non liquet’, and merely 
throws dust into the unwary reader’s eyes. 

véppa’ aidota is not Greek, but Sicel (PID 2.453). It is one of those words, not 
an inconsiderable number, common to Greek and Roman comedy, the source of 
which is to be found in Magna Graecia (cf. Foundations of Roman Italy 391-2). 

393: The geu- ‘biegen, kriimmen, wélben’ of WP 1.555 now becomes géu-, 
gau-, gi- in Pokorny. The correction is obvious. The rubric also now continues 
with ‘nominalbildungen’ gudo-m, gut-r, guga, geu-lo-s, gou-no-m, gupd, geu-ro-s, 
gou-ro-s, gur-no-s, gi-ro-s (I omit the translations), which pose as Indo-European 
‘words’. This feature appears elsewhere; I cite it here, where it is particularly 
conspicuous. But it is a dangerous practice, not often encountered since Fick, 
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who went so far as to write, in the same fashion, verbs in finite form (e.g. vézhé 
‘ich fahre’, Wb.‘ 1.127 [1890]), from which everybody would recoil now. 

On the present scale my review will run to inordinate length. The weaknesses 
of the work are found in each part, and no doubt will be to the end; thus we have 
a separate caption g(e)u-lo- (399) to account for Eng. coal and a handful of Ger- 
manic cognates, together with a single certain one in Irish and a doubtful one 
in Armenian. Its virtues of usefulness and of a clarity greatly superior to any- 
thing in the pages of Walde—Pokorny—with their addiction to, not to say mania 
for, parentheses within parentheses—far outweigh the shortcomings. All Indo- 
Europeanists will welcome its continuation, or at least its completion. The obiter 
dicta of reviewers are in most cases destined to remain by the wayside until a 
new Pokorny starts a new Indogermanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch. Never- 
theless, I add one or two more. 

410: A Latin cognate of OHG geisila ‘whip’ has been found in hilum, dial. 
filum (ID 359). 413: The problem of -st- (hasta) : -zd- (Goth. gazda) is not new, 
but needs further examination. The number of words that present this difficulty 
is not large, but someone might wish to add his name as a final link in the chain 
Rask-—Grimm-Grassmann-Verner. 426: To Norw. gymber, Swed. gymmer ‘lamb’ 
add Lancs. dial. gimmer in the same meaning, still current thirty years ago. 
429: Under ghel- ‘yellow’ add Umb. felsva (ID 621). 441: For ‘pralign.’ read 
‘pilign.’; hiretum is not Sabine, but Vestinian; and it does not clearly mean 
‘decretum’. 445: An unrecognized cognate of xéppos is ferrum ‘the hard sub- 
stance’, i.e. ‘piece of ore’ (Sabine?) for pure Latin *herrum (cf. Marsian herna 
‘stone’). This fits in with the introduction of iron into Italy by the ‘Villanovans’, 
and gives a far better account of ferrum than the common assumption which 
makes the word Semitic and identical with English ‘brass’. When iron was first 
introduced for weapons the effect was as revolutionary as nuclear fission: people 
who confuse iron with brass, or atomic energy with gunpowder, are not likely 
to survive. 448: Again the northern English dialects still preserve gaut ‘ditch’. 
459 and 461: The dictionaries of modern English seem to make grind one’s 
teeth and grit one’s teeth synonymous. That cannot be so etymologically; nor are 
the emotions of which these acts are the different reflexes the same. 465: 
Bbrrew is now said to be ‘nach dtrrw’; but on p. 217 (see Lg. 26.300 [1950}) 
it was dbrrw ‘nach Birrw’. This determination both to spend your penny and to 
keep it is not peculiar to etymologists, though they are among the worst victims 
of the fallacy. 472: Lat. woldre is not listed here (the word does not appear in the 
index of Walde—Pokorny); but (cf. 84\\w) saxa uolant is as good Latin as aues 


uolant. 
JosHua WuatmoueH, Harvard University 


Estudios sobre las primitivas lenguas hispdnicas. By ANtonio Tovar. (Minis- 
terio de Educacién, Universidad de Buenos Aires, Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras, Instituto de Filologia: Seccién cldsica, Ser. B, Vol. 4.) Pp. 245. 
Buenos Aires, 1949. 


The hopes raised by the publication, nearly sixty years ago, of Hiibner’s 
Monumenta linguae Ibericae (Berlin, 1893) were not realized, and after a time 
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interest in Iberian languished. Not even the prime arcanum, decipherment of the 
script, had been completely and convincingly laid bare in all its details. Its 
affiliation with a Greek prototype, of uncertain locality and period, needed no 
demonstration, but a number of signs, especially those of presumed syllabic 
value, remained in dispute. The problem was complicated by the presence of a 
number of documents, the authenticity of which is open to grave question, 
notably the notorious platter (Hiibner xxxiv, p. 167) now in the Peabody Mu- 
seum in Cambridge, Mass. This object appears to have journeyed, in mysterious 
circumstances, from Paris to Cape Cod about 1918, was ‘discovered’ in the attic 
of a house on the Cape a quarter of a century or so later, and was purchased for 
$25. It is known to have been a duplicate, and to have been ‘excavated’ at a site 
from which forgeries were emerging about 1895 (see Revue archéologique 29.226— 
7 [1896]). Other features apart, epigraphically it is suspect on the ground that a 
large number of its signs are unique in Iberian inscriptions. Perhaps some words 
or phrases are copied from genuine objects, but the document as a whole is not 
worth serious consideration. 

Yet the hope that springs eternal in the human breast touches all things, 
even Iberian writing. Coin-legends are most promising, since in most cases the 
provenances can be identified, and usually Greek, Latin, and Keltic forms of the 
ancient names are known. Then the work of Gémez-Moreno (references in 
Tovar 12, 13; cf. DAG 77, Iberian coin-legends in Narbonensis) advanced 
knowledge of the script considerabiy; and more recently the interpretation of the 
language itself has been taken a few steps further by the discovery of such ob- 
jects as the San Miguel de Liria vase (DAG 157, Remark viii). Its graffito text 
gudua deitzdea is convincingly interpreted both from the scene that it depicts 
and from Basque (gudu ‘war’, deitzea ‘call, cry’) as a battle-cry, notwithstanding 
the objections of A. Garcia y Bellido (Arch. esp. de arqueologia 15.170 [1942]). 

That there is a direct relation between Basque and Iberian is a generally 
accepted view, so confidently maintained by most competent judges that it is 
all the more puzzling to find the same authorities unable to translate the Iberian 
inscriptions themselves as confidently. If the situation is so simple, Basque 
ought to provide a key, without the necessity of awaiting the chance discovery 
of a long bilingual. That the pre-Roman speech of the region between the Gar- 
onne and the Pyrenees, with the exception of a Keltic-speaking enclave at 
Bordeaux, also was Iberian is quite certain (see DAG 237-69). 

But is the situation so simple? This is the question to which Tovar, now back 
in Salamanca after residing in Buenos Aires the greater part of the last decade, 
has set himself. The evidence is, by its nature, not very encouraging: a few . 
inscriptions, fewer glosses, a large number of proper names, one or two inscrip- 
tions of mixed (Latin and Iberian) character, a few Iberian words in pure Latin 
inscriptions, comparisons between Iberian and Basque lexical items, some al- 
legedly possible agreements in syntax, and a number of likely borrowings from 
Iberian into ancient and modern Mediterranean languages. A relation with North 
African idioms, often asserted, is far more dubious. On the other hand, large 
parts of the Iberian peninsula had been overrun by Keltic-speaking invaders 
long before the date of extant Iberian documents, and it is reasonable to suppose 
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that this fact affected the Iberian preserved to us. What Keltic influence in © 
morphology, for example, may be recognized? Did certain Indo-European ele- 
ments of vocabulary enter Basque, no less than Iberian words (esox, andere) 
get into Keltic? What specific features of Iberian phonology (e.g. the absence 
of initial r-, f-) or morphology (-ss- and -n- formants) are to be recognized as 
significant for the question of classification? What would a dialect map of pre- 
Roman Iberia look like? 

These are some of the questions Tovar has posed and tried to answer in a 
number of papers, published in Spain or South America between 1941 and 1949. 
They are, most of them, now revised and reprinted in the present volume, with 
(undated) references to the original place of publication—except the fourth 
paper (66-81), Sobre el vasco y el celto. This appeared first in Publ. de la real 
Sociedad Vascongoda de Amigos del Pafs (San Sebastian, 1945), but it is now in 
large part rewritten. 

Tovar’s command of the material, recent discoveries included, is sure; his 
originality in interpreting it considerable; his enthusiasm at times a little ex- 
cessive; his judgment not always trustworthy. That he changes his mind from 
time to time is not to be wondered at; and, on the whole, he may be said to 
have made definite additions to what is known about the linguistic make-up 
of the peoples of Spain before the Romans. If his book had not reached me too 
late, I should have added it to the bibliography of my Aquitanian section in 
DAG, but most of the articles which it contains are included either there or in 
the Addenda. 

Instead of the older attribution of the Iberian script to a Greek original, 
Tovar accepts the theory that it has a remote origin in a Cretan ancestor of 
far greater antiquity. But it by no means follows from Gémez-Moreno’s inter- 
pretation of the syllabary, which is in the main convincing, that the obvious 
links with the Greek alphabet and with its Canaanitish source, which the charac- 
ters themselves plainly suggest, are to be denied. Then Tovar rejects the term 
‘Iberian’, on the ground not only that it says more than we know, but also is 
misleading, in that the language is not really that of the Iberians at all, who 
belonged, he maintains, only to the eastern part of the peninsula; and for it he 
substitutes ‘Hispanic’. This also begs the question. Only a perfected transcrip- 
tion, and a perfected translation, the key turning smoothly in the lock, can be 
decisive. But Tovar seems to have modified his earlier extreme dogma that re- 
fused to recognize Basque as descended from Iberian, in which again he was 
not likely to win many adherents. On the other hand, it is clearly proved, I 
think, that the Iberian inscriptions do show forms, especially in the substantive, 
strongly reminiscent of Indo-European (notably -bos, -om, -on), and a certain 
number of vocables that look like Keltic, but the claim that the latter was 
Goidelic is hardly substantiated. The historical tradition of Celtiberi (a term 
which is perhaps as old as Timaeus), and the archeological evidence, are not 
in conflict with the assumption that the dialect will show Keltic elements, and 
Tovar’s maps of the limits of Indo-European penetration, based chiefly on the 
evidence of proper names, are probably not wide of the mark. He argues strongly 
against the assumption of an Iberian substratum anywhere outside the eastern 
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area to which he maintains the Iberians strictly belonged; and he is dubious 
about the supposed links between Iberian and Caucasian dialects, though it 
cannot be said that the link with Hamitic that he favors is any better demon- 
strated. 

I turn to some matters of detail. P. 22: The alleged invasion of Spain by pre- 
Keltic Indo-Europeans (apparently Pokorny’s ‘Illyrians’) is a pure myth; other- 
wise Tovar’s account of Indo-European elements in pre-Roman Spain (96-118, 
194-210) is worth close attention. 27: The transcription of Y as w, Le. a 
lenited nasal, takes for granted what needs proof. 37: The usual reading briua- 
tiom is not confirmed by inspection of the original, which has conjoint -mw at 
the end (DAG 152; there are three other examples of conjoint letters in this 
text, one of a superimposed letter, and one of a letter reduced to half size). 
This observation removes the last remaining example of an alleged final -m 
in Gaulish inscriptions. 47: On terb-, treb-, turb-, trab- see now HSCP 60.181 
(1951). 48: cue, if correctly interpreted as -que, and if this is identical with 
Latin -que, does not prove Goidelic Keltic, for Welsh has nac (Pedersen, KVG 
2.253; cf. Thurneysen, ZfCPh. 20.373 [1936], and his earlier discussions ib. 
13.299 [1921], 16.287, 18.103 n. 2, and 10.204). The -c arose from the loss of 
final -e, so that qu lost its velarity at an early date (Pedersen 1.127), namely 
earlier than the general disappearance of final syllables. 56 and 126: weramos, 
uoramos (*uper-amo-), cf. perhaps woraimo and uraiimo in the defixio of Rom 
(DAG 393, Note xxvi). 59: sosin appears also at Colchester (ib. 1347, *247 vi), 
but the reading is dubious and disputed. 64: In teban : eban (65), t- is perhaps 
the Hamitic ‘article’ which some find in Iberian (cf. taluttum : alutiwm ib. 434, 
with the reference to Bertoldi, ZfRPh. 57.145 [1937]; Ebert, Reallexikon 6.6-7 
[1925]). 70: I should not call the ‘correspondence’ of Basque oget and OIr. 
fiche, W. ugain (‘twenty’) ‘evident’. 73: Why *bessu? The form is attested 
(DAG 441). But it means ‘mos feritatis’, not ‘mos’, and Thurneysen (TLL) 
compared bestia, which, if correct, puts Pokorny’s *bendh-tu- out of court (on 
bestia i.e. *dhyes- see WH 1.102; DAG 1323). 74: On French quaz, Gaulish 
caio see now DAG 554. 91: The interpretation of Iberian -en, frequent in coin- 
legends (e.g. Seloncen at Ensérune, DAG 150) as a ‘determinative’ is noteworthy 
in view of the commonly accepted explanation advanced by Schuchardt, Iber. 
Dekl. 37 (1907). But there is some question whether the correct analysis is -en 
or -cen, -cn (neroncn, neroncen at Montlaurés, DAG 148). Schuchardt took it 
as a gen. pl., which would suit coin-legends better. 128: The whole question 
of alternation of breathed and voiced p : b, ¢ : d, c : g, extremely common in the 
Latin inscriptions of Gaul, is of prime importance. Is it merely graphic (the dis- 
proportionate frequency of c :g may well be, for C and G are often not dis- 
tinguished), or does it represent a genuine difference of utterance? It is not merely 
intervocalic, in which position voicing must be recognized—and in that position 
the writing of c for an older g (cf. Tovar 138) is presumably ‘hypercorrect’— 
but occurs also initially and in conscnant clusters. Some instances, I believe, 
are the consequence of an attempt to represent the pronunciation, in the mouths 
of Gaulish-speaking natives, of Latin words and names as heard by speakers of 
Latin. 158: Apropos of Menzana, mannus (PID 3.30), I have an interesting 
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communication from Otto Skutsch of Manchester, calling attention to Horace’s 
Oscan Messius in the journey to Brindisi: equi te esse feri similem dico (Sat. 
1.5.54-7), cf. Messapus(?). Horace’s equz ... feri, he suggests, renders Messius, 
which is perhaps possible (-ss- for -ndhj-, -nz-, or -ndht-?). 164: Tovar’s guess 
that -beles, frequent in Iberian and Aquitanian personal names, means ‘black’ 
(i.e. negro), cf. Basque beliz (same meaning), is interesting, possibly on more than 
linguistic grounds; thus Jndibilis (166) ‘very black’ would be a hybrid. 222 
(Index): For 138 (at CIL 12.2525 and at 13.3185) read 139 (in both places). 
I have not verified all Tovar’s references. But it is exasperating to have (223) 
MLI no. xxxv referred to Exc. 86 (i.e. G6mez-Moreno’s Miscelanea, Excerpta), 
and this (224) in its turn to Tovar’s own 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, where the uninitiated 
may not recognize the famous ‘bronce de Luzaga’. 

How different Iberian inscriptions now look in transcription from what they 
did in Hiibner’s day may well be illustrated by this very text. Hiibner 170 (no. 
xxxv) had the version at the left; for this Tovar (176-7, but not in the index) 
gives the version at the right: 

areqratoks-caruh- cecet arecoraticubos caruo cewetr 
qrica: lutacet - augs- trasihea gortica lutiacet augis barasioca 
erca- uela-tcerseks- sh erwa uela ticersebos so 
ueisut- mlathonoe ueisut belaiocuncue 
cect§-carigoe carigoe-cecis cewig caricocue cewts 
Sdn - qrtcan- elasuchn stan gortican elasuwon 
caruh: thces- 8a grica caruo teces saba gortica 
thiuhreigs detuoreigis 
which he translates (183) ‘con alguna prudencia’ 
Aregratensibus hospitali(?) hac 
tessera Lutienses Augis Brasioca 
(hospitium dant). Ticrensibus etiam 
propagini Belaiocorumque 
item Carensiumque item 
faciunt tesseram ... 
hospital ... in eadem tessera. 
Deiuorizx (egit). 
But of that I must leave the prudent reader to judge. 
JosHua WuHatmovueH, Harvard University 


Historical grammar of Apabhraméa. By GaJANAN VasuDEV TaGareE. (Deccan 
College Dissertation Series, No. 5.) Pp. xvii, 454. Poona: Deccan College 
Post-Graduate and Research Institute, 1948. 


This study, which comprises the results of research conducted by the author 
for a Doctorate in Philosophy from the University of Bombay, is arranged in 
six sections: (1) Introduction, 1-38, (2) Phonology, 39-103, (3) Declension, 
104-281, (4) Conjugation, 282-334, (5) Nominal Stem-Formation, 335-42, and 
(6) Index Verborum, 343-454, which lists all the Apabhraméa words occurring 
in the study with their Sanskrit and Prakrit etymologies, as well as references 
to cognates in the modern Indo-Aryan languages. 
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The term ‘Apabhraréa’ has been applied by Indian grammarians through the 
ages to different linguistic. phenomena. It is found in Patajfijali’s Mahabhasya, 
of the 2d century B.c., indicating usage deviating from Sanskrit as the standard 
of correct speech.! In the 3d century A.D. it is used for spoken languages as dis- 
tinguished from literary Prakrits. From the 6th century A.D. to the end of the 
12th century it designates literary dialects. In the present study the term is em- 
ployed ‘as the name of a literary dialect in which poetic works were composed 
between 500-1200 a.p., and which was regarded as Apabhrarhga by the authors 
themselves and by Prakrit grammarians’ (4). This corresponds to the third 
Middle Indo-Aryan stage set up by Grierson,? immediately preceding the 
modern (or New) Indo-Aryan dialects. It is to be noted that the author does not 
accept Grierson’s hypothesis,’ by which one Apabhraméa is posited for each 
modern Indo-Aryan language. Up to the present time, documentary evidence 
supporting this view has not been found. 

The study is based in the main on data extracted from twenty-one edited 
texts. These texts were classified according to the place of composition, and the 
evidence was arranged in chronological sequence under these regional groupings. 
The groupings are: (1) Western Apabhrarhfa, the area of the present-day Guja- 
rati, Hindi, and the Rajasthani dialects, represented by fifteen texts; (2) South- 
ern ApabhrarmSa, roughly the Modern Marathi area, represented by four texts; 
and (3) Eastern Apabhrarh§a, the area of modern Bengali, Oriya, and the Bihari 
dialects, represented by two texts. The author does not feel that the existence 
of only one very late composition justifies the recognition of the ‘Northern 
Apabhram§a’ posited by Jacobi. 

It is to be questioned whether the technique applied in selecting the data has 
allowed the author sufficient flexibility for his approach to the subject: ‘Broadly 
speaking, there is practically absence of clear-cut characteristics of Apabhrarhéa 
vocabulary, phonologically separating it from other Middle Indo-Aryan dialects. 
... As far as possible, forms common to Maharastri, Sauraseni or other Middle 
Indo-Aryan dialects are scrupulously set aside as there is no propriety in dis- 
cussing the development of literary Prakrits or secondary Middle Indo-Aryan 
in a work dealing with tertiary Middle Indo-Aryan linguistics’ (21). Though by 
following such a procedure—that is, by rejecting Prakrit forms occurring in 
Apabhraréa environments—the author has avoided problems such as those of 
dialect boundaries and the treatment of archaic forms and dialect borrowings, 
he has not solved them. There still remains the question of the identification of 
the domain of Apabhrarnfa. If so-designated Prakrit forms are found to occur 
in relative frequency in the later Apabhrarhéa period, they cannot be set aside 
as extraneous. 

Neglect in the employment of accurate terminology has hindered the clarity 
of the presentation. The term ‘initially’ as applied to vowels indicates occurrence 
in the initial syllable of a word; when applied to consonants, it indicates initial 


1 Jakob Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik 1.xlii (Géttingen, 1896). 

2G. A. Grierson, On the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, Indian antiquary 60.66 
(1931-3). 

3 Op.cit. 63. 
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position in a word. The use of the term ‘finally’ is also not consistent: as found 
in this study it can mean word-final, stem-final, or both. In the discussion of 
the Apabhrarhéa treatment of Old Indo-Aryan vowel r in final position, the Old 
Indo-Aryan examples given are of 7 in stem-final, not in word-final: the category 
-r > -i* (44) has the example mai (Skt. mdtr), and -r > -a the examples piya 
(Skt. pitr), bhdya (Skt. bhatr), maya (Skt. mdtr). The pairs do not correspond, 
since the Apabhrarnga examples are case-forms (presumably nominative singular) 
and the Old Indo-Aryan examples are stem-forms. This holds also for the other 
listings of r finally (48-8). There is no occasion to consider the treatment of r 
in word-final. 

An investigation such as this should prove a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the historical development of the Indo-Aryan languages, throwing 
further light upon the evolution of the modern dialects. The present undertak- 
ing, however, has been handicapped by a relative paucity in the available mate- 
rials, setting severe limitations to the validity of the conclusions. Of the twenty- 
one edited texts consulted, four are more or less uncritical editions on which the 
author has hesitated to base conclusions. Of the seventeen remaining, eight or 
nine can be considered identified as to date and place of composition. These are 
the Apabhrarhfa verses in Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthabharana, Haribhadra’s Sanat- 
kumaracarita, Hemacandra’s Siddhahema and Kumarap§alacarita, Somaprabha’s 
Kumarapalapratibodha (all Western Apabhraméa, ranging in date from the 
early 11th century to the end of the 12th); Puspadanta’s Mahapurana, Naga- 
kum§@racarita, and Jasaharacariu (Southern Apabhramé§a, assigned to the latter 
part of the 10th century); and possibly Saraha’s Dohaikosa (Eastern Apa- 
bhraméa, dated in the early 11th century). Not even all of these, moreover, find 
scholars in complete agreement concerning the date of composition. 

If the author has not fully accomplished his purpose, it is due not so much 
to his lack of equipment as to the scope of the task that he set for himself. 
In his own words, ‘ ‘A Historical Grammar of Apabhrarh§a”’ is such a vast sub- 
ject as would require the study of a lifetime’ (ix). He has succeeded, at least, in 
emphasizing the great need for more critical editions of Apabhram&a works. 

ERNEsT BENDER, University of Pennsylvania 


Russisches etymologisches Woérterbuch. By Max Vasmer. (Indogermanische 
Bibliothek; 2. Reihe: Worterbiicher.) Fasc. 1 (Vorwort, Vorlaufiges Ab- 
kiirzungsverzeichnis, a to bdét’), pp. i-xxxix, 1-64; Fasc. 2 (bas to bunt 
ii), pp. 65-144. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1950. 


These are the first two fascicles of a work which, when completed, will be one 
of the foremost aids to Slavistics. What hitherto existed on this subject was the 
following: (1) A. PreobraZenskij, Etimologiteskij slovar’ russkogo jazyka, fasc. 
1-14, a-suleja (Moscow, 1910-18); seemingly out of print. Quite recently, as I 
learn from Revue des études slaves 26.173 (1950), this book has been partially 
completed: the rest of Preobrazenskij’s material has been published in Trudy 
instituta russkogo jazyka 1.5-144 (1949). But according to Unbegaun’s report, 


4 The text reads: -r- > -i-. 
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this supplement still lacks whole blocks of words (suleja-tug, the letters f and z, 
and most of ~), and is defective also otherwise. (2) Vasmer’s bibliography (xvi) 
mentions another etymological dictionary of Russian: N. Gorjajev, Etimologi- 
éeskij slovar’ russkogo jazyka, 2d ed. (Tiflis, 1896). This book seems otherwise 
to be unknown; Berneker does not mention it. (3-4) Moreover, Russian is com- 
prehensively dealt with in the two general Slavic etymological dictionaries of 
Miklosich (1886) and Berneker (1908-13). Miklosich is out of print and is of 
course somewhat antiquated; Berneker is available (published by Winter in 
Heidelberg), but is incomplete, reaching only as far as more. (5) The considera- 
tion of Russian is only selective in R. Trautmann’s Baltisch-slavisches Worter- 
buch (Géttingen, 1923), still available. 

What is most critically needed, therefore, is an available dictionary for the 
words from mor- to the end of the alphabet. But of course Berneker is no longer 
quite up to date even as far as he goes. A good deal of work has been done since 
1908 (although perhaps more for the loan element and the neighbor languages 
than for the specifically Slavic stock), all of which has to be incorporated. 

An etymological dictionary of Russian, therefore, is a necessity. And nobody 
is better qualified to prepare one than Vasmer, with his extraordinary knowl- 
edge not only of all forms and stages of Slavic, but also of all neighbor languages 
—Baltic, Finno-Ugrian, the Turkic languages, Iranian, Caucasian, New Greek, 
Albanian, and Germanic. From the outset it was to be expected that Vasmer 
would especially stress the loan element. This is an excellent principle; Russian 
etymology is far from being a purely Slavic or even a purely Indo-European 
affair. 

The work begins with an impressive bibliography of 35 pages, which will 
bring many new books to any Slavist’s attention, some of which, however, will 
never become accessible to him. As to the dictionary itself, it is seen at the first 
glance to be much richer than PreobraZenskij’s. An exact count shows that while 
PreobraZenskij’s letter a has 102 entries, Vasmer’s has 452. This is a surprising 
difference, and it is natural to ask what all these Russian words are which Vasmer 
has added. They seem essentially to be of three kinds: (1) proper names, espe- 
cially geographic ones, (2) modern Western foreign words, and (3) local foreign 
words of bilingual areas. 

The inclusion of the GEOGRAPHIC NAMEs of Russia can only be welcomed. It 
is interesting to learn e.g. that Arzamds (Gov. Niznij Novgorod) is the city of the 
Erzé Mordvins, or that Akkermdn (Bessarabia) is the Turkish translation (ak 
kadrman ‘white fortress’) of ORuss. Bélagorod, attested as a name for the same 
place. Non-Russians will also appreciate being given the accent of names like 
Bereziné and Berdtéev. But I feel less sure about the inclusion of the Russian 
forms of names outside Russia (or only partly concerning Russia). What do we 
learn from words like Avstrija, Azija, Anglija, Ardvija, Arménija, or Afrika? 

The same applies to the second group, the MODERN WESTERN FOREIGN WORDS. 
What is the interest of words like abzdc ‘Absatz im Druck’, dbris ‘Abriss’, db&it 
‘Abschied (vom Dienst)’, avantdz ‘advantage’, advokdt, administrdtor, ddres, 
akvedik, akkérd, etc—and who will look them up? 

But my doubt is strongest about the LOCAL FOREIGN WORDS OF BILINGUAL 
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AREAS. Such words are aangi¢é ‘winter duck’, East Siberia (Osmanic); aléjka 
‘wild duck’, Kola (Lapp); dlyk ‘reindeer bridle’, Archangel, Siberia (Samoyed); 
dngas ‘a Lapp trap’, Archangel, Kola (Finnish); argastin ‘dry cattle dung’, 
Astrakhan (Kalmuk-Mongolian); drda ‘Geriist zum Aufhangen des Tragnetzes’, 
Olonec (Karelian [Finnish]); arkdr ‘Kirghiz sheep’, Siberia (Kirghiz); and azt 
‘waterway between two lakes’, Northwest Siberia (Vogul). Of such curiosities, 
gathered from Dal’ and the dialect dictionaries, there are scores even in these 
first 144 pages. 

With these words, the question is not only whether anyone will look for them, 
but whether they can be regarded as Russian at all. It is natural that the local 
Russian of bilingual areas contains many words of the other language (the 
Russian of the non-Russians probably still more than that of the Russians). 
But as long as such words do not go beyond the bilingual area and are not adopted 
by one of the standard languages (Great Russian or Ukrainian) or at least by a 
larger group of dialects, I do not think they are part of Russian. (In English, a 
loan like loot, < Hindi lit, has become common English and belongs in English 
etymological dictionaries; but who would include all the Indic words used in the 
English of India, or all the Malay words used in that of Singapore, or all the 
French words used in that of Quebec?) Besides, these words, on which so much 
erudition is spent, offer little that is of interest. That the local foreign element of 
the Russian of Olonec is Olonecian Finnish, that of Permian Russian is Syrjan 
or Votyak, and that of Kazakstan Russian is Kirghiz, is only what we expect 
from the outset. Of course there are also areas where Russian meets with two or 
more non-Russian languages, and where, therefore, the character of a foreign 
word has to be determined. Thus, a foreign element of the Russian of Kazan’ 
may be from Tatar (j-Turkish), east of the Volga, Chuvash (s-Turkish), west of 
the Volga, or Cheremiss (Volga Finnish), north of the Volga. But even in this 
case, as long as the word is strictly local, I do not think it is the concern of 
Russian etymology. 

This inclusion of proper names, modern Western loans, and local foreign 
words of bilingual areas brings it about that in the letter a the foreign entries 
greatly outnumber the native Slavic ones. There are quite a few pages (e.g. 9, 
10, 15, and 16, containing respectively 17, 17, 11, and 12 entries) where there is 
not one Slavic word; reading them, we are hardly aware that we are dealing 
with a Slavic dictionary. It is true that this disproportion between native and 
foreign words will probably not be so great in any later part of the book as it is 
in the letter a: the reason is that initial a (from IE *@ and *6) was rare in Slavic 
from the outset, and in Russian regularly became ja, so that Russian virtually 
has no native words beginning with a. In the letter b, the Slavic element is already 
visibly stronger; but the foreign words still abound. 

On the whole, I wonder whether Vasmer’s consideration of the foreign element 
does not go too far, and whether it does not run the risk of obscuring the innate 
connections of the native Slavic stock. 

Another question. Should not an etymological dictionary, as far as possible, 
give the ultimate source of a word? Vasmer often notes that a Turkish word is 
ultimately of Arabic origin; but sometimes he does not. Turk. alym ‘learned’, 
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quoted as the etymon of Rjazan’ and Vladimir Russ. alym ‘dumb boy’, is Arab. 
‘alim ‘learned’. Turk. aman ‘safety’, the source of Caucasian and East Russ. 
and Ukr. amdn, is Arab. ’amn; so also Turk. amin ‘superintendent’, occasionally 
used in Russian as amin’ ‘Turkish dignitary’, is Arab. ’amin. Turk. aSyk ‘lover’, 
supposedly the original of Russ. asvg ‘Volkssinger im Kaukasus’, is Arab. 
‘asiq ‘lover’. Astrakhan and Saratov Russ. bicerd ‘beggar’ and Kazan’ Tatar 
biéara ‘helpless man’ are Pers. bi-céra, the common word for ‘helpless’; Turk. 
bdk’ar ‘idle’ is a different word: Pers. békdr. Even for amin’ ‘amen’ = Gk. aun 
it might be noted that the word is ultimately Hebrew (@mén). 

A few details. Ad Azerbejdédn, a province in Caucasia: Beside Adarbdéegan 
(sic: three d’s), Persian has also a more advanced and more specifically Persian 
variant Adarbdigdn (with metrical e, Aéarbayegan), Hiibschmann, Pers. Stud. 
193 fn. 1; ef. the Turfan MPers. doublets pddgés and paygdés ‘Weltgegend’, both 
Southern Dialect, from *patikésa-. This Persian di-form, or a dialectal homo- 
phone, was the basis of Arab. Aéarbaijan, and, as early as the 5th and the 6th 
century respectively, of Syr. Aédorbdigan and Gk. ’AédapBvyavwv (Procopins). 

Ad bgat’ ‘to bend’, White Russ. bhaé, Ukr. bhdty: The verb, properly speaking, 
is not Great Russian; it occurs only in the Western and Southern areas (Dal’), 
that is to say, those bordering on White Russian and Ukrainian; USakov has no 
bgat’, and Berneker and PreobraZenskij do not quote it for Great Russian; the 
Great Russian word is gnut’, which, however, also exists in White Russian and 
Ukrainian, as hnué and hnity; cf. for Ukrainian Kuzela-Rudnyékyj (1943) bhdty, 
bhdju ‘biegen’ and hniity, hnu ‘biegen, beugen, kriimmen’. 

Vasmer discusses the question whether *bagati belongs with the synonymous 
gobatt (OCS sagabale jesi ‘you have bent’ Euch.; Vaillant, Vieux Slave 281) and 
genett by transposition, or directly represents IE *bheug- (Skt. bhujdti ‘bends’ 
etc.). I think that all three roots are identical: the *beg- of White Russ. and 
Ukr. bhaé, bhdty is immediately equal to Skt. bhuj-, and is the older form, and 
Common Slav. gob- (against the common view) is the transposition; so, according 
to Berneker 367, H. Kern and H. Pedersen. This transposition has an immediate 
parallel in Slav. zed- (zedati) ‘to build’, which is IE *dheigh- ‘to mold’ (Skt. dih-, 
Iran. diz-, Goth. deigan, Lat. fingo), as was seen by H. Hirt, BB 24.255. Espe- 
cially close phonetically are Slav. zod- and Iran. diz-; Iranian also shows the exact 
meaning ‘to build’, in Turfan MPers. dés- ‘gestalten, bilden, BAUEN’ and Sogd. 
dés- (Chr. dés-dart ‘he built’, Buddh. ptc. list- ‘built’), ef. Tedesco, Monde Ori- 
ental 15.238 (1924), and W. Henning, Zeitschr. fiir Indol. und Iran. 9.181 (1933). 
Dés- for *déz- is an innovation on the ptc. diSta- after the analogy of s-roots like 
ni-pés-, ni-pist ‘to write’. Lith. zie dziu, Zésti ‘formen, bilden, bauen’, which 
preserves the base meaning, shows the same transposition. 

In *bheug- ‘to bend’, Baltic also shows both the original and the transposed 
form, biig- and gub-. Big- exists only in Lithuanian: bigstu, bigti ‘to be fright- 
ened’, caus. bauginti ‘to frighten’, and baugis ‘timid’ (Trautmann 39), and the 
meaning, against Germanic-Slavic-Sanskrit ‘to bend’, goes with Gk. detyw ‘to 
flee’ and Lat. fugid (OE bagan is both ‘to bend [intr.]’ and ‘to flee’). The trans- 
posed gub-, on the other hand (Trautmann 100), occurs in all three Baltic lan- 
guages. The meanings in part correspond directly to those of Slavic gab-, so in 
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Lett. gubstu, gubt ‘sich biegen, sich kriimmen’, Lith. gaubivio-s ‘sich kriimmen’ 
(= Russ. gnut’-sja ‘sich kriimmen’) and Lith. dvi-gubas, OPruss. dwi-gubbus 
‘twofold’ (= OCS dvo-gubo). In part, however, they show different develop- 
ments, so Lith. gubulas ‘Knéuel’, gubuoti-s ‘sich in ein Knauel zusammenrollen, 
sich verflechten’, gubus ‘geschickt, gewandt’ (from ‘*crooked’), gaiibti ‘den Kopf 
mit einem Tuch umwickeln; wélben’; supposedly also, with a more distant mean- 
ing, Lith. gubd ‘Garbenhaufen’, Lett. guba ‘Haufe’ (base meaning ‘*vault’?). 
One cannot say, therefore, that Baltic gub- is simply a loan from Slavic, yet the 
transposition in the two groups no doubt took place in historical connection; 
perhaps *gub- started from Slavic, but became established in Baltic early enough 
to develop there on independent lines. 

Ad bumdga ‘paper; cotton’: Despite the extensiveness of the article, Vasmer 
only alludes to, without quoting, the Iranian base words: Pahl. pambak, N Pers. 
panba, Osset. bambag (Armen. bambak), all ‘cotton’; Berneker gives them. 
Korsch’s idea (apparently approved of by Vasmer) that bumdga is a secondary 
formation out of the adjective bumdznyj ‘of paper, of cotton’, and that this is 
directly based on the Italian forms with dz (bambagia ‘cotton’, bambagino ‘of 
cotton’), seems to me devious. Bumdga is apparently borrowed either from Iran. 
bambak or from MGk. BapBak (acc. *BauBaxav). The circumstance that paper in 
the 14th century came to Russia mostly from Italy, is no reason that the worD 
(probably still in the meaning ‘cotton’) should not have been borrowed earlier 
from somewhere else; the changes bamb° > *beb° > *bub° > bum?® speak for old 
age of the loan. 

Finally a technical point. Vasmer abbreviates Miklosich and PreobraZenskij 
(as Mi and Preobr.); why not also Berneker and Trautmann? Instead of ‘Ber- 
neker, EW. 1, 101’ it would suffice to say ‘Bern. 101’; the number of the volume 
need only be noted for the second one, and this will not have to be referred to 
often, since only 80 pages of it have appeared. 

These are a few impressions that I have gained from these two fascicles; it is 
hardly necessary to say that my observations are not meant to detract from the 
value and importance of this book. It is the work of a leading Slavist and will be 
indispensable; I only hope that it may be soon completed. 

P. Trepesco, Yale University 


Omeljan Ohonovs’kyj. By Lronip Binec’xys. (Ukrains’ka Vil’na Akademija 
Nauk; Serija: Ukrains’ki Véeni, No. 2.) Pp. 68. Winnipeg, Manitoba: 
Nakladom Ukrains’koi Vil’noi Akademii Nauk, 1950. 


Bilec’kij’s brief study is one of nearly a hundred recent publications of the 
Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences. It concerns Omeljan Ohonovs’kij (1833- 
97), whose academic work embraced Ukrainian literature and linguistics during 
the quarter-century (1867-94) that he occupied the chair of Ukrainian Language 
and Literature at Lviv University. His works are among the first linguistic 
studies to reflect a rising Ukrainian nationalism. 

Ohonovs’kij’s first major monograph was an unpublished revision of his doc- 
toral dissertation, Uber die Pripositionen in der altslovenischen und ruthenischen 
Sprache (1865-7). In 1871 he published a handbook of Old Church Slavic for his 
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university students; its material was based mainly on the researches of A. X. 
Vostokov and F. Miklosich. His subsequent works included O przyimkach w 
jezykach starostowiafiskim, ruskim, i polskim (1877), which appeared in the 
Rozprawy wydzialu filologicznego of the Krakéw Academy of Sciences. Its treat- 
ment of prepositions in Ukrainian and Polish derived mainly from the Indo- 
European and Slavic studies of A. F. Pott and of Miklosich. Grounded on more 
original material was his monograph Studien auf dem Gebiete der ruthenischen 
Sprache (1880), in which Ohonovs’kij treated the relationship between the 
Ukrainian and the ‘Muscovite’ languages. 

An ardent Ukrainian nationalist, Ohonovs’kij throughout his studies under- 
scored his conviction that Ukrainian was an independent language, rather than 
merely a ‘Little Russian’ dialect of the ‘Russian’ (i.e. East Slavic) language. 
Already in his earliest works he proclaimed not only the independence of Ukrain- 
ian, but also its antiquity and structural archaism. In his published works on the 
prepositions he sought to show that Ukrainian was more archaic than Russian, 
and thus to prove that it stood closer to ‘Common Slavic’ than did the Moscow 
dialect. He contended moreover that Ukrainian could not be considered identical 
either with Great Russian or with any dialect of Polish, but on the contrary had 
been an independent language from the earliest historical times. His efforts to 
establish the independence of Ukrainian led Ohonovs’kij to pursue a study of 
Ukrainian dialectology and, coincidentally, to draw at least one rather curious 
conclusion. In his Studien of 1880 he grouped Ukrainian into four main dialects: 
(1) Ruthenian (Southwestern Ukrainian or ‘Red’ Russian) with three sub- 
dialects; (2) Southern Ukrainian, also with three subdialects; (3) Northern 
Ukrainian, with four subdialects; and (4) Belorussian (‘White’ Russian). One can 
readily sympathize with the yearning of the so-called ‘minor’ nationalities to 
achieve at least cultural independence, a status of which language appears to be 
a prime index. Yet it is precisely this nationalistic separatism that brings Oho- 
novs’kij to sin on the side of chauvinism and to include Belorussian among the 
dialects of Ukrainian. Furthermore, he did so in spite of having previously 
argued the independence of Ukrainian partially on the grounds of the phonetic 
preponderance of [i], which seemed to distinguish it from Muscovite Russian, 
an [a]-dialect. Belorussian, however, being itself an [a]-language, therein re- 
sembles Southern and Central Great Russian, and does not share the above- 
mentioned phonological peculiarity with Ukrainian. 

Ohonovs’kij’s efforts to emphasize the importance of the Ukrainian language 
led him into another pitfall. In insisting upon the antiquity of Ukrainian, he 
naturally ascribed to it also the literature of Kievan Russia. But it is precisely 
on the linguistic evidence of these monuments that one is obliged to deny either 
(1) the historical antiquity of modern Ukrainian, or (2) its linguistic inde- 
pendence. 

As N.S. Trubetzkoy and others have already shown (cf. his K probleme russ- 
kogo samopoznanija 72-8 [Paris, 1927], partially translated as The Common 
Slavic Element in Russian Culture [New York, 1950]), if mutual intelligibility be 
taken as a basis for distinguishing between language and dialect, spoken Great 
Russian and Ukrainian may well be regarded as mere dialects of the same lan- 
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guage, for few linguistic barriers exist between modern spoken Ukrainian and 
certain dialects of Russian that border on Ukrainian territory (for example the 
speech of the Kursk or of the Voronezh regions). The chief difference between 
these dialects of Russian and Ukrainian is lexical, with Ukrainian showing a large 
number of borrowings from Polish. But this distinction is comparatively recent, 
dating back to a period after the 14th century. These Polonisms infiltrated the 
Ukrainian language after the Tatars had conquered central and eastern Russia, 
and appeared mainly during the subsequent Lithuanian-Polish domination of 
west Russian territory. Phonetically and morphologically the differences between 
neighboring dialects of Russian and Ukrainian are almost negligible—certainly 
less significant than those that exist between Low and High German, or between 
Provencal and northern French. As Trubetzkoy has pointed out, whatever 
phonetic differences exist between the three main branches of East Slavic (Great 
Russian, Belorussian, and Ukrainian) arose after the middle of the 12th century. 
On the evidence of the vernacular, then, both Ukrainian and Great Russian may 
well be classified as dialects of a single language. 

Although the evidence of the spoken languages seems thus to argue against 
separate classification, a better case can be made for recognizing a literary 
Ukrainian language. An independent modern literary Ukrainian does exist, and 
it differs considerably from literary Great Russian. But this modern literary 
Ukrainian cannot be called a direct descendant of the literary language of Kievan 
Russia. Literary Russian (and here again we may refer to Trubetzkoy), like any 
other literary language that evolves in an increasingly complex culture, had of 
necessity to find a better ‘means of expressing such concepts, ideas, and shades 
of meaning as are absent in the consciousness of the uneducated or little educated 
popular masses.’ Literary Old Russian (whether of Novgorod or of Kiev) had 
incorporated lexical elements that it found in Old Church Slavic (‘Common 
Slavic’ in Trubetzkoy’s study), in order to express just such ‘concepts, ideas, and 
shades of meaning’. The makers of modern literary Ukrainian, however, in their 
effort to disavow all ties with Great Russian, deliberately discarded these OCS 
elements and, faced with the necessity of replacing the discarded vocabulary, 
consciously supplanted it with lexical material taken from the Polish. This 
modern literary Ukrainian, which is independent of Great Russian, dates back 
only to the end of the 18th century. It is thus a recent invention that differs 
substantially not only from literary Modern Russian, but from literary Old 
Russian. Consequently, the literary monuments of the Kievan state, written in 
a Russified Old Church Slavic, remain much closer to modern Russian than to 
modern Ukrainian, and modern literary Russian alone can be regarded as a direct 
descendant of the literary language of Kievan Rus. For this reason, the language 
of even the Galician-Volhynian Chronicles, in its grammatical and lexical struc- 
ture, stands closer to that of modern ‘Muscovite’ than it does to Ukrainian. 
Ohonovs’kij’s insistance on both the independence and the antiquity of modern 
Ukrainian is incompatible with the evidence of the linguistic sources. 

Oxrec A. Mastenrkov, University of California 
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Die baltischen Sprachen: Ihre Beziehungen zu einander und zu den indoger- 
manischen Schwesteridiomen als Einfiihrung in die baltische Sprachwissen- 
schaft. By Ernst FRAENKEL. (Indogermanische Bibliothek; dritte Reihe: 
Untersuchungen.) Pp. 126. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 
1950. 


The importance of the Baltic languages for Indo-European studies and the 
eminence of Ernst Fraenkel as a scholar combine to make this a welcome book; 
we take it up with the liveliest expectations. As the subtitle indicates, it is in- 
tended for beginners, being addressed, according to the preface, primarily to 
those who have made no serious study of the Baltic languages. It is from this 
point of view that I shall review it, to see how well it fulfills its purpose. 

Small as it is, the book is remarkably rich in detail—perhaps too rich for a 
beginner. The plan of the book is simple: after a survey of the Indo-European 
family, the author discusses at some length the names Balten and Aisten; con- 
siders the Old Prussian monuments and treats the relation of the Old Prussian 
language to the rest of the Baltic family; compares in outline the two chief 
modern representatives of the family, Lithuanian and Latvian; briefly surveys 
the remaining Baltic dialects; and then settles down, in the second half of the 
book, to a full discussion of the place of Baltic among the Indo-European lan- 
guages. Fraenkel treats with special care the relation of Baltic to Slavic, Indo- 
Iranian, and Germanic, giving details of phonology, morphology, semantics, and 
syntax. He favors the view that there is no especially close connection between 
Baltic and Slavic. 

Not only the established results of comparative linguistics are placed before 
the student here, but also a good many unsolved problems, concerning which 
the author gives both his own views and the contrary views of other scholars— 
often without reaching any decision. The beginner thus finds himself in a laby- 
rinth of conflicting statements on highly specialized points of historical grammar, 
where he is soon in danger of losing his way. A conscientious reader will ask him- 
self why this introduction has been made so excessively difficult, and in particular 
why problems of only marginal interest are so fully discussed in it. Thus he may 
well wonder at the long passage devoted to the name Balten, the more so as this 
name is relatively late as a collective designation of the Baltic people, having 
been introduced by Nesselmann in 1845, and as the author reaches no particular 
conclusion about it anyhow (‘So bleibt alles unsicher’, 21). Concerning the Lat- 
vian, Lithuanian, and other Baltic names for this group of peoples there is nothing 
in the book. 

Again, Fraenkel discusses in great detail the name Aisten (Aestii), though 
scholars are by no means agreed (as he admits) whether this name was used in 
the time of Tacitus to designate a Baltic people or some other. Today the name 
is used for a Finno-Ugric-speaking people, the Estonians; Fraenkel points out 
that ethnic designations very often change their reference. In this connection 
he makes (23) what can hardly be called an accurate statement: ‘Rust ‘“Russ- 
land” stammt von finn. Ruotsi ‘“Schweden”.’ The modern Finnish form with 
uo < 6 is young, and so is the meaning, which did not originally include all of 
Sweden. The source of the word is the name of a particular district: OSwed. 
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Rop(r)sland ‘Roslagen’, Runic roprs lanti (on the Marble Lion from Piraeus), 
cf. Olcel. rédr ‘oar’. It was the Vikings of this district who were best known to 
the Baltic Finns, so that their name came to be applied by the Finns to the entire 
land of Sweden: Est. Rootsi, Finn. Ruotsi. The same Vikings were known to the 
Russians and the Greeks; and their name, having been applied to the founders 
of the Viking empire in what is now Russia, was eventually transferred to the 
Russians themselves. 

There are other inaccuracies, especially in the presentation of the Balto-Finnish 
material in Fraenkel’s treatment of Estonian and Livonian loanwords in Latvian. 
Although unfortunately he does not indicate the sources of his Livonian data, 
the author seems to have relied exclusively on out-of-date works; it is a pity that 
he did not consult the modern Livonian—German dictionary by Lauri Kettunen, 
the best work there is (Livisches Wé6rterbuch mit grammatischer Einleitung; 
Helsinki, 1938). This reliance on obsolete secondary sources probably accounts 
for the many errors in the transcription and explanation of Livonian words— 
errors that: are doubly troublesome in view of the many misprints in the volume. 

From Fraenkel’s treatment of loanwords, where only those that come into 
Baltic from the Balto-Finnish languages are mentioned at all, the beginner will 
get the notion that Baltic had no other source of loans in its entire history; but 
whoever has even a superficial knowledge of Baltic peoples and languages knows 
that the Balts had many tempestuous contacts with Germanic and Slavic peoples 
and that these contacts left numerous traces in the vocabularies of all the lan- 
guages concerned. Fraenkel himself has written of Slavic loanwords in Lithuanian 
(e.g. in IF 53.153 ff.) ; but in this book such loans are completely disregarded. The 
same is true of the many German loanwords in Latvian, mainly from Middle Low 
German and Modern High German. The chauvinistic tendency of native Latvian 
scholars often causes these loans to be passed over in silence; one is led to think 
that Fraenkel has fallen under the influence of these scholars, and so has allowed 
himself to abandon his scientific objectivity in this matter. German loanwords in 
Latvian were discussed by J. Sehwers, first in his dissertation and later in his book 
Sprachlich-kulturhistorische Untersuchungen vornehmlich tiber den deutschen 
Einfluss im Lettischen (Leipzig, 1936). Fraenkel does not mention this scholar 
at all, though in other connections he is careful to give the names of even the most 
insignificant native linguists. In sum, the treatment of loanwords in this book can 
only be regarded as a failure. 

There are smaller slips also, which add to our disappointment with the book. 
When J. J. Mikkola, the late Finnish professor of Slavic philology, and his suc- 
cessor J. Kalima are called ‘Finnologen’ (70), presumably because they are Finns, 
the baffled reader gets the momentary impression that Fraenkel is unacquainted 
with the work of his own colleagues in the field of Indo-European. 

In a book that calls itself ‘Einfiihrung in die baltische Sprachwissenschaft’ we 
should expect a well-rounded and well-proportioned survey of the structure and 
history of the Baltic languages. Here we are disappointed: we get neither a gen- 
eral descriptive treatment nor an outline of the historical development. Instead 
we find a mass of uncoordinated details, many of them still problematic—a 
wealth of material, but presented piecemeal, splintered into isolated bits of in- 
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formation and isolated problems. It is true that many of the problems are sub- 
jected to exact analysis, but the synthesis that would make all clear to the stu- 
dent—this is lacking. 

On the rare occasions when Fraenkel remembers to give us a more general 
statement, he does so almost grudgingly; thus (51), ‘Im Lettischen werden die 
Vokale viel weitgehender umgelautet als im Litauischen’—and not a word more 
on the subject, not a single illustration. This, it seems to me, is rather cavalier for 
a beginner’s book. The explanation must be that not every scholar, however 
great, has the talent to write an elementary manual. By concentrating on what 
is of the greatest interest to him as a scholar—the problematic details—he loses 
sight of his purpose and soon is talking over the reader’s head—to himself. 
Fraenkel even seems to forget that his readers may be unfamiliar with Latvian 
(though for any scholar who knows that language this little book would be 
superfluous); thus, noting that in the discussion of a certain problem he has con- 
densed the Latvian material to a minimum (53), he explains his course by saying 
that the question has already been fully treated in Latvian philological publi- 
cations. 

The specialist will find nothing new in this book. The beginner, as I have tried 
to show, cannot expect to use it with profit. Since Fraenkel has been unable to 
provide that introductory survey of the Baltic field that a beginner needs, we 
may conclude that he has failed in his stated purpose. 

Gustav Must, South Woodstock, Conn. 


Linguistique générale et linguistique francaise, 3° édition. By CHarLEs BALLy. 
Pp. 440. Berne: A. Francke S.A., 1950. 


The third edition of Charles Bally’s well-known treatise on French structure is 
a mere reprint of the second (1944).' We are justified in devoting space to it here 
only because the second edition, although it constituted a complete reworking 
of the first (1932), was never reviewed in this journal. Since Bally died in 1947,? 
the text of the second edition may be regarded as a definitive formulation by the 
great Swiss linguist of his most important conclusions concerning the nature and 
probable tendency of the French language. It is a weighty book but admirably 
organized: although Bally was entirely willing to poke fun at those pedants who 
vaunt the famous ‘clarity of the French language’ (16-7), his work nonetheless 
reflects what he called ‘la hantise d’étre clair’, and he wrote with verve, grace, 
and netteté. | 

At first glance, we might gain the impression that we have to do with two ° 
entirely different works, one on general linguistics and the other on French struc- 
ture, which the author has unaccountably patched together. This is not the case, 
and the effect is due purely to a rather labored pedagogical device. Bally’s views 


1 Tt naturally contains the same misprints. The most important are these: 94, line 1: 
omit final s in caractérisés; 103: fn.1 refers to the next page; 104, line 7: read suffize; 111 
line 10 up: read retenions; 111, line 2 up: read kéktésthe; 158, line 10 up: read significatif; 
163, fn. 2:in the Rumanian citation read intdlnit ... tdéu; 206, last two lines: the final letters 
are transposed; 218, line 11 up: read de ces deux; 229, line 2: read soldats; 294, line 17: read 
Vedic; 324, line 10 up: read puisque; 334, line 13, read signification; 439, read K. Vossler. 

2 See the notice by Henri Frei, Lingua 1.130-2 (1948). 
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on general linguistics were derived in large measure from his reflections on French 
structure. It might therefore have appeared more natural to deduce the general 
principles from their specific exemplification in French. But Bally chose to re- 
verse the process and assign to linguistic theory the pride of place. This makes for 
harder reading and a concentrated dose of theory in the first half of the book. 
Worse still, the unwary reader is occasionally thwarted in the theoretical sections 
by a free use of technical terms prior to their definition in the text. Thus représen- 
tant appears in §91, détermination in §93, and transpositeur in §101, and each of 
these key terms requires an inconvenient forward cross reference; in §106 the 
important concepts of signe arbitraire and la parole are employed without any 
cross reference, although they are both explained later in §190 and §119 respec- 
tively. As a disciple of Saussure, whose terminology he largely adopted, Bally 
perhaps assumed that these terms presented no difficulty even to the 
uninitiated. 

Bally’s theory of general linguistics is in fact a restatement of the basic doc- 
trines of Saussure and, however individual in its development, is not the most 
original feature of this work. He accepted Saussure’s cleavage between the speech 
of individual speakers in a linguistic community (la parole) and the linguistic 
system of the community (la langue), and wrestled manfully with the problem of 
‘actualization’, by which the resources of the latter are converted into the current 
exchange of the former. This is succinctly stated in §119: ‘L’actualisation a pour 
fonction de faire passer la langue dans la parole.’ By ‘actualization’, in short, 
Bally meant the localization of a concept in space and time through the use of 
demonstratives, proper nouns, quantitative indicators, aspects in the verb, and 
similar mechanisms, whether explicit or implicit (in the latter case defined by 
gesture or context). In other words, Bally was concerned here with ‘general gram- 
mar’ and to some degree with the logical structure of language. This is an ap- 
proach which dominates the first part of the book. For example, Bally has de- 
voted much space to the analysis of a typical utterance (énonciation) into its 
constituent logical parts (dictum and modus), though he himself pointed out (§36) 
that ‘la forme logique et analytique de la pensée communiquée, bien loin d’étre 
la seule possible, n’est pas la plus usuelle ni la plus expressive.’ Bally’s general 
grammar will possibly strike most linguists as traditional and inoffensive. But 
this particular linguistic terrain has reverberated in recent years to attacks from 
non-linguists. To cite one example only, the very concept of la langue has been 
indignantly repudiated by Ogden and Richards as a meaningless verbal entity.’ 

It is no disservice to Bally to point out further that his exposé of general 
linguistics usually exhibits only that degree of generality which immediately 
arises from contemplation of French, German, and occasionally Latin or other 
Indo-European structure. He has preferred to limit the bases for generalizing so 
that the theory is closely related to the structural sketch which follows. There is 
little linguistic philosophy for its own sake. Thus he has in general terms dis- 
cussed (53-75) three types of utterance: coordination, segmentation, and fusion; 
his treatment of segmentation, however, is largely grounded in specifically French 
phenomena, so that the segmented sentence is already earmarked as a meaning- 


$C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The meaning of meaning’ 4-6 (London, 1949). 
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ful feature of French. Again, he elaborates copiously on the concept of non- 
linearity (146-71) since it will come up later in his practical criteria for comparing 
French with German. 

By way of summary, it may be noted that the theories of Bally revolve about 
the following main topics: first, the nature of the sentence and its constituent 
parts, including a detailed account of accord. and government; then a develop- 
ment of Saussure’s doctrine of signs, which is carefully exploited to give sharp 
meaning to the twin concepts of an ‘analytic’ and a ‘synthetic’ language. Bally 
has gone much further than Saussure in exploring the so-called ‘motivated sign’, 
a linguistic form which is relatively determined by the particular system of com- 
pounding, word formation, or like procedures prevalent in a given language (e.g. 
Fr. arbre ‘tree’ is termed an arbitrary sign, while Fr. poirier ‘peartree’, with its 
clear formative suffix, is considered ‘motivated’). Unlike Saussure, Bally has 
apparently used the term ‘sign’ throughout in its usual meaning of ‘verbal or 
written symbol’.! 

We turn now to the second and truly remarkable part of Bally’s book, his 
analysis of French structure. It is worth while first to consider his methodology. 
Bally, again following in the footsteps of Saussure, adopted a synchronic tech- 
nique,® though he is not averse to frequent citation of diachronic material for 
illustrative purposes. More precisely, his analysis was carried out on spoken 
French, with full awareness on the part of the author that the spoken language is 
itself an abstraction (24-5). 

The characteristic direction of Bally’s book is set by the studies in which it 
originated. As he stated in the preface to his first edition, his university instruc- 
tion—designed to expound French texts to foreigners and supervise their trans- 
lations from German into French—made him acutely conscious of the gulf sepa- 
rating the two languages. What he subsequently did was to organize these dis- 
jointed impressions so as to clarify the ‘tendances profondes et divergentes du 
francais et de l’allemand’. At every turn Bally elucidated French structure not 
only in and by itself but in contrast to that of German. 

Bally has pressed still another linguistic technique into service to point up the 
underlying tendencies of French: this is what he called ‘the utilization of patho- 
logical data’ (25-8). He has examined with great profit those cases in which a 
strict regard for the rules of correct ‘French grammar’ has produced nonsense, 
ambiguity, or cacophony, or has led to an impasse. Such anomalies clearly reveal 
‘tel ou tel rouage caché du mécanisme linguistique’ (26). The unconscious humor 
of a newspaper advertisement like A vendre une bicyclette de dame ayant peu roulé 
is a tacit commentary on some difficulties inherent in French progressive se- 

4 Saussure insisted on defining ‘sign’ as the union of concept and symbol (see Bally 137 
fn. 1). Ogden and Richards 5 fn. 2 castigate Saussure for his confusion of concept and 
acoustic image (in their terminology, referent and symbol). 

5’ Otto Funke, in Psyche und Sprachstruktur (Bern, 1940—posthumous edition of Anton 
Marty’s writings), asserted that Marty anticipated Saussure in the distinction of synchronic 
and diachronic. Funke writes (op. cit. 12): ‘Marty hat nun schon in den 80er Jahren ... auch 
fiir die Sprachbetrachtung diesen doppelten Aspekt als grundlegend betont.’ One suspects 


however that Marty, who approached language through the twin avenues of philosophy and. 
psychology, did not originally state the question in purely linguistic terms. 
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quence. A comic phonetic pattern like Pourquoi t’es-tu tu? attests to a certain 
uniformity in French syllabic structure. As Bally truly says (317): ‘Ces fautes 
en disent plus long sur la forme interne d’un idiome que de longues dissertations.’ 
This technique is curious, since it almost exactly reverses the now familiar study 
of linguistic slips, as once practiced with success by Rudolf Meringer (and for a 
different purpose by Sigmund Freud). 

But in contrasting French with German and turning to account the pathology 
of ‘la grammaire sans fautes’, Bally has set himself a goal which requires further 
comment. This goal is nothing less than the determination of what Sapir was wont 
to call the ‘drift’ of modern spoken French. 

Drawing upon an intimate acquaintance with his native language (particu- 
larly his unquestioned authority in the field of French stylistics), he has inter- 
preted French structure: he has questioned his data and wrung from them some 
suggestive opinions concerning the innermost nature of French, its merits and 
disadvantages for performing certain tasks, and its social function. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, Bally stands head and shoulders above his fellow structuralists 
precisely because he has drawn far-reaching conclusions and not merely piled 
fact on fact; but it is well to understand what he has attempted. There is a school 
of linguistic thinking which uses the data of a given language as the raw material 
out of which to fashion impressionistic hypotheses concerning the mentality of 
the speakers of that language. French has often been treated after this fashion. 
Karl Vossler stated expressly in Frankreichs Kultur im Spiegel seiner Sprachent- 
wicklung? 374 (Heidelberg, 1930): ‘Die Kultur der Franzosen, studiert an der 
Entwicklung ihrer Sprache: eine Betrachtung des gesamten franzésischen Geis- 
teslebens, soweit es sich am Sprachgebrauch der Franzosen erkennen lasst, dies 
ist, um es genauer zu formulieren, der Gegenstand meines Buches.’ The linguistic 
‘idealists’, with Vossler at their head, have attained results which, while often 
hasty and untenable, are at their best fruitful and quickening. But this was not 
Bally’s way. ‘Notre tache,’ he wrote (345-6), ‘n’est pas d’établir des différences 
ethniques.’ 

More painstaking, even more plodding than the ‘idealists’, Bally has gone 
surprisingly far yet managed to keep his feet on the ground. He has made the 
theoretical definitions of the first part of the book serve his turn in assessing 
French structure. This analysis is selective, not schematic or comprehensive. 
(Bally was alive to the dangers of this method, but preferred, as he remarked in 
§327, to slip rapidly over known facts while bestowing particular attention upon 
those which are characteristic but less well studied.) Having defined the ‘analyti- 
cal’ trend of language, he could for example test this definition in the progressive 
sequence which he postulated as so characteristically French. Having formulated 
neatly what he meant by ‘condensation of signs’, he could later elucidate this as 
a trait of modern French which runs counter to the same analytical tendency. 
Finally, having once settled to his own satisfaction the vital distinction between 
signe arbitraire and signe motivé, he could seek in the former, which predorainates 
in French, a clue to what he has elsewhere called the static quality of that 
language. 

These are carefully prepared positions; they are not intuitions. Each step is 
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documented: the barytone accent of German is shown to be the phonological 
counterpart of what he termed ‘anticipation’ (§272), just as the oxytone accent 
of French accords with progressive sequence. Nor did he shrink from a further 
step, equally inevitable from these premises: progressive order in French and 
anticipatory order in German mean (202) that ‘l’allemand est replié sur le par- 
leur, le francais est orienté vers l’entendeur.’ 

He did not stop there. After amassing a wealth of minute detail, phonetic, mor- 
phologic, and syntactic, on which the argument rests,® Bally has ventured to 
launch several interesting suggestions which can be deduced as consequences. 
Like Meillet, Bally emphasized, for example (§493), that French has abandoned 
the synthetic flexion of Latin and Indo-European only to introduce a new syn- 
thesis into the conjugation of the verb. Bally has also given a sensible explanation 
(§558) of French concern with the proper choice of words (‘c’est qu’en francais, 
Visolement étymologique des mots étant trés prononcé, l’opposition entre mots 
simples est une question vitale, qui exige une étude minutieuse, une attention de 
tous les instants, parce que les mots n’offrent dans leur forme matérielle aucun 
appui pour la mémoire’). He has added, along these lines, some sensible remarks 
(§560) on ‘non-phonetic’ spelling, understandable in a language with short words 
and frequent homonyms which must be immediately distinguished out of context. 

Let the reader ponder finally Bally’s summary of the basic differences between 
French and German (341-70). He has stressed the economy of linguistic resources 
available to French (342) and the tendency of French to become what Saussure 
called a lexicological language (344), and to favor the so-called style substantif 
(356). In a brilliant digression (357-9), he returned to the problem of French 
clarity with epigrammatic conciseness (‘le frangais est clair et l’allemand précis, 
plus exactement: si le francais aime la clarté, l’allemand a la passion des préci- 
sions; l’un va droit au but, le second met partout les points sur les 2’). He has 
even touched on the relation of language to art, a disputable topic. On these 
heights, the air is rarefied, and one may or may not accept his verdict that French 
is ‘artistic’ rather than ‘poetic’ (859-62). But any reader must admit, if he reads 
this book through with application and sympathy, that Bally has been brilliantly 
successful in this ambitious attempt to wrest from a living language its secret 
dynamics. 

Gorpon M. Messine, American Legation, Vienna 


6 This is a suitable place to comment on some minor matters. §521, on the importance 
of Latin loanwords in the Romance languages as the chief means of renewing their vo- 
cabularies: Rumanian is an exception here because of the disappearance of its Latin ‘ad- 
stratum’. See Sextil Puscariu, Limba rom4n& 1.348 ff. (Bucharest, 1940). §359, on the use 
of the article with a proper noun: Bally’s French example, the name Le Dante (Dante is 
equally possible in French) is cited as an Italianism. It is rather a misapplied Italianism, 
since Italian has either Dante or l’Alighiert, limiting the article in this literary usage to the 
family name. §147, on special noun-adjective combinations of the type chaleur solaire, 
botte cranienne: while French has greatly extended this pattern, for reasons specified by 
Bally, it is worth noting that Vulgar Latin favors a comparable construction, perhaps for 
reasons of heightened affectivity. See Einar Léfstedt’s remarks on dies domenica and 
similar expressions in his commentary to the Peregrinatio ad loca sancta. 
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Middle High German courtly reader. By Martin Joos and Frepericxk R. 
WHITESELL. Pp. 361. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. 


It is not customary to review literary readers in LANGuAGE. This, however, is 
by no means a literary reader of the usual sort. It is the product of close collabo- 
ration between a philologist (Whitesell) and a linguist (Joos); and both disciplines 
show their influence on nearly every page. The combined approach is most strik- 
ingly evident in two outstanding features of the book: the insistence that the 
meanings of words must be determined from their textual environments; and the 
further insistence (here the linguist is playing his larger role of anthropologist) 
that the meanings of phrases, sentences, and even whole documents must be 
determined from their cultural environments. 

Somewhat deceptively, the book begins with a conventional choice of texts. 
First there are selections from Hartmann von Aue’s Iwein (1616 lines) and Gott- 
fried von Strassburg’s Tristan (1148 lines), followed by an abbreviated version 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival (3551 lines). Next, the classical Minne- 
sang pattern is established in eleven poems by Heinrich von Morungen and fifteen 
by Reinmar von Hagenau (including one pseudo-Reinmar). Finally, 53 poems by 
Walther von der Vogelweide reveal the great literary figure whose genius cannot 
be contained within the forms and limits of his age. There is a pithy introduction 
to each author; each page of text is provided with carefully written footnotes; 
and brief synopses bridge very nicely the gaps in the epic texts. 

In a way, the texts are the least important section of the book; the really ex- 
citing part is what follows. First, there are three highly original essays (totaling 
41 pages) entitled Culture and Literature, Histdry of [Middle High German] 
Philology, and Theory of Reading. Then there follow six pages of critical bibliog- 
raphy (52 items), with no words minced either in praising the good or condemning 
the bad; seven pages of noun and verb tables—too condensed for the beginner, 
but just about right for the intermediate student; and finally, and most im- 
portant of all, 70 pages of glossary. 

The essay Culture and Literature (237-52) serves admirably its purpose of 
taking the student out of his 20th-century environment and introducing him to 
that peculiar (to us) courtly culture which flourished so briefly and brilliantly 
during the three decades from 1185 to 1215. A careful introduction of this sort is 
doubly necessary for the modern American student. He not only approaches 
Middle High German from the bias of 20th-century ideals and values; he has 
even had these reinforced (usually) through first reading the thoroughly modern 
Nibelungenlied. From a culture of many values he must step into one that has 
but a single value, where ‘convention has displaced nature and decorum has re- 
placed emotion’ (237). The step is not an easy one. 

A number of devices are used to help the student make this transfer. The his- 
torical background of the age is briefly sketched, with special reference to the 
economic and social effects of the Second Crusade. Helpful parallels are often 
drawn, such as between the culture of the Middle High German courts and that 
of Kipling’s India: in both cases we find a society ‘isolated from normal life and 
given a single task for the group’, whose members then ‘develop a single personal- 
ity-type as their ideal and a one-dimensional scale of personal evaluation accord- 
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ing to which persons are compared simply as better and worse’ (243). As this 
example shows, the editors have consciously (one can assume) made parts of this 
essay sound like a modern sociological study. This is without doubt the most 
effective style to use with American students today. 

A common theme unites the remaining sections of the book: the essay History 
of Philology, the essay Theory of Learning, the bibliography, and the glossary. 
This theme is the paradoxical observation that the great contributions of the 
19th-century philologists, through their very excellence, have brought us to the 
point where ‘we are again learning to half-read MHG and no more’ (262). The 
first students to ‘half-read’ MHG were the early Romantics. They misunderstood 
the highly sophisticated Minnesang to such an extent that they considered it 
childishly naive. Not until the following decades were the theory and practice of 
reading developed to a point where the student could learn to read Minnesang 
as its contemporaries read it (or rather listened to it). We owe this development 
to the grammatical researches of Jacob Grimm and the textual studies of Karl 
Lachmann, but above all to the genius of Georg Friedrich Benecke as a lexi- 
cographer. For the works which he edited, Benecke wrote an entirely new type 
of vocabulary: ‘instead of mere glosses, i.e. giving a modern word for an old one, 
Benecke explained the MHG words and gave references to the text, so that the 
student could study the use and meaning of a word in its various contexts’ (262). 
No student of linguistics needs to be reminded that this is the only way in which 
the denotations—and especially the connotations—of a word can be established 
with reasonable accuracy. Nothing at all can be read if we do not know the de- 
notations; and no literature can be read, as literature, if we do not understand 
the connotations. 

Well over a century has gone by since Benecke published his first vocabularies. 
In the meantime the great Benecke—Miiller—Zarncke dictionary has appeared, to 
be followed by Lexer’s three-volume Handwéorterbuch and 26 editions of his little 
Taschenworterbuch. A student’s use of these three dictionaries can be calculated 
as being in inverse proportion to their size. Furthermore, though the glossaries 
of modern text editions may be based on painstaking research (particularly in 
the Benecke—Miiller—Zarncke), they actually encourage in the student the illu- 
sion that all he has to do is look up ‘the definition’ and then continue reading the 
rest of the sentence. We have come full circle, and are again doing precisely what 
Benecke was trying to avoid. 

From the foregoing remarks, it will be obvious that the glossary of the present 
book does not content itself with giving a student ‘the definition’. Each entry is 
followed by enough line references (up to several dozen) to show what environ- 
ments the word occurs in. (The only exceptions are hapax legomena; since they 
have but one environment, they are usually glossed in the footnotes.) Variant 
usages are also carefully noted, and are given their own line references. In the 
manner of Benecke, definitions and references are often supplemented by brief 
explanations—some of them taken from Benecke himself. 

By following Benecke’s thoroughly modern methods, the editors are able to 
improve our understanding of a number of MHG words. An example is beginnen 
—which ought to mean ‘begin’, and is traditionally glossed that way. Not so by 
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our editors. They define it as ‘signifying transition into the act/event—no em- 
phasis on the point of beginning, rather an indication that the act/event is follow- 
ing next after another [6 references] or that it is unfinished [5 references]’. This is 
a lot more complicated than the simple gloss ‘begin’; but the line references show 
that it also makes a lot more sense. (Incidentally, the glossary shows us that 
English ‘begin’ is most closely matched by MHG ane viéhen, ane heben, and plain 
heben.) Very illuminating are the remarks made about some of the traditionally 
troublesome MHG words: ére (‘is a single complex, the natural possession of the 
gentry—nAch ritters ére “as befits a knight”’ ’); geschehen (‘a person mentioned in 
the D[ative] is involved in the deed/event; then English must specify whether 
the person is active or passive, but MHG does not specify’); muot (‘with adj or 
possessive, forming a paraphrase for abstract noun signifying a particular quality 
of the mind ... : williger muot “enthusiasm” ’); pflegen (‘verb of doing signifying 
intimate involvement of the actor in the act, with the act dominating & char- 
acterizing the actor, so that the basic function of pflegen is to reverse the usual 
relation between actor & act’). 

Thus the student who really wants to be educated is given all the necessary 
apparatus; and in the essay Theory of Reading he is told how to use it. The 
glossary ‘contains English words in quotation-marks which look like definitions 
or suggested translations’. Their real use, however, is merely to ‘function as an 
axiom, upon which to base comparisons in seeking the meaning of some [other] 
word’. Of infinitely greater importance are the line references; each such reference 
is to be used ‘for making its text-sentence available for comparison with any 
other sentence containing the same word ... Looking up a word in the glossary 
obligates the student ... to seek out at least one other sentence ... and compare 
it with the text-sentence from which he turned to the glossary in the first place ... 
Going to the glossary and then using nothing but the “definition” is illegal’ (281). 
The rules of the game are then illustrated by an example that produces quite 
spectacular results. If a student succumbs to the editors’ persuasion—and they 
are very persuasive—he will be richly rewarded. 

So much for the content of this excellent book. Its external form also deserves 
comment. Facing the inside back cover, we find the following justifiably proud 
statement: ‘This book was entirely composed on the Executive Modern type- 
writer made by the International Business Machines Corporation of New York ... 
The labor of preparing the typescript, ready for the printer’s camera, was done 
entirely by the authors in ten weeks of spare-time work while fully employed on 
academic duties.’ This, then, would seem to be the way to publish a book which 
may never sell more than a few hundred copies. If such an attractive book as this 
can be sold profitably for well under a cent a page, there is hope for all of us. 

In laudatory reviews such as this, it is customary to close with a few carping 
remarks. Though the editors offer nearly everything a MHG student wants, two 
pressing needs are neglected altogether: a discussion of verbal aspect (perfective 
versus imperfective), and a brief presentation of metrics. The editors apologize 
for the former omission (291); they make no mention of the latter. We may hope 
for a second edition in which these gaps can be filled. 

One final matter deserves mention in a review which will be read primarily by 
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linguists. Ever since the days of Lachmann, MHG editors have engaged in a 
phenomenally successful conspiracy to keep from all but the most advanced 
students any idea of what written MHG really looks like. In this respect our 
editors (and one of them a linguist!) are no better than the rest: ‘the texts follow 
the latest and best editions’, as the advertising blurb says. Now a normalized 
text is of course the only appropriate one for a real beginner; in fact, he should 
be given texts that are normalized as never before: in phonemic transcription. 
But once he has reached the intermediate stage, he should be shown enough of 
the manuscript spellings to realize how far from reality our traditional texts 
actually are. This would be desirable even if we thought that the traditional 
normalizations were correct. But this is not entirely the case, as the editors quite 
rightly tell us (270, 276). To continue using Lachmannized normalizations be- 
cause we don’t know how to make better ones is entirely justified; but to conceal 
our ignorance from students is downright fraud. Half a dozen pages of juxtaposed 
normalization and ‘diplomatischer Abdruck’ would have revealed the awful truth 
quite adequately. 

WituraM G. Moutrton, Cornell University 


The history of inflectional n in English verbs before 1500. By Davin W. REEp. 
(University of California Publications in English, Vol. 7, No. 4, pp. 157- 
328.) Pp. x, [172]. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1950. 


Scientific studies can be of interest for several reasons. The problem studied 
can be vital to science or to humanity; the results can be of such importance that 
they radically revise previously held standards of opinion or conduct; or the 
methods can be sufficiently rigorous or new to promise fruitful results when ap- 
plied to other problems. Studies of the first two types can generally be expected 
to interest layman and scientist alike; studies of the third type do not interest 
the layman, though for the scientist there is a genuine duty to master them, not 
lessened by the normal human shrinking from unfamiliar techniques. 

Reed’s monograph is of this third kind. The problem is of importance to the 
history of English, but the interest transcends the problem and the answers. In 
general, any one at all acquainted with the standard historical grammars knows 
that many verb forms of Old English had endings in n, and that most of these 
endings have disappeared in Modern English. Reed’s aim is to examine this loss 
in detail, to localize and date it, and to make such statements as he can about its 
causes. This he does with admirable thoroughness; but what is more important, 
he does it with a carefully thought out method which can and should be widely 
used by other scholars. 

The first contribution to method is in the initial definition. The entity studied 
is ‘inflectional n’, something which is neither morpheme nor phoneme, allomorph 
nor allophone. It is a distinguishing element belonging to a whole series of forms 
occupying different positions in the paradigmatic framework, always setting these 
forms off against others which lack it. In more usual descriptive terms une would 
have to say that there is a group of grammatical morphemes all of the same shape. 
Reed shortcuts this necessity, and does not define the morphemic status of the 
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various endings at all. Such a procedure might lead to pitfalls for an unsophisti- 
cated student; but Reed is not unsophisticated, as he shows us by his statement 
of the admirably objective methods used to determine the categories to which his 
forms belongs. The setting up of such an abstraction as ‘inflectional n’ is justified 
if it leads to greater maneuverability of the phenomena studied. The whole of the 
study is therefore in a sense the justification of the terms in which the problem 
has been set up. 

In terms of importance it would be a mistake to assume that Reed has merely 
struck a blow for the traditionalists in justifying their term ‘inflectional n’. Rather 
he has demonstrated that there are situations in which the student is justified in 
departing from the terms now orthodox in strict synchronic analysis. Another 
such entity is the traditional ‘z” of Old English grammars. This is a sound which 
is never a phoneme in its own right, since in any individual dialect it is always in- 
distinguishable from some other phoneme; yet since it has a distinct history and 
dialectal distribution, it is a useful entity in making systematic and concise his- 
torical statements. Its use would be illegitimate only if the user allowed himself 
to be confused between such a historical and non-contrasting abstraction, and 
the contrastive entity we call a phoneme. 

A much more important part of Reed’s method is his contribution to the theory 
of linguistic sampling. The work of the late George K. Zipf, after an initial period 
of total scepticism, has been recently carried on by such scholars as Kroeber, 
Chrétien, Swadesh, and Lees, who are all engaged in the attempt to bring statisti- 
cal methods to bear on studies of language change. It is interesting, therefore, to 
find Reed making use of statistics, not to demonstrate a possibly controversial 
constant for linguistic change, but as a means of testing the reliability of samples. 
Since much of linguistic study makes use of a random sampling technique, it is 
astonishing that linguists have made so little use of the reliability calculations of 
mathematicians. Throughout his book, Reed has made consistent use of two such 
procedures. In all instances where he wished to know whether he had collected 
enough n forms or n-less forms in a given category, he applied the computation 
of Probable Error, thus securing a systematic measure of trustworthiness. A 
second computation similarly used was that of the Reliability of Proportions, 
with which he tested whether differing results in two samples were or were not 
beyond the range of chance variation. 

Reed has written on the importance of these two techniques for quantitative 
linguistic study in an article in Word 5.23547 (1949); but since his examples of 
general applicability are there hypothetical, it may be worth while to discuss 
sampling theory in relation to what is perhaps the best-known type of linguistic 
research based on random sampling—linguistic atlas mapping. The technique 
and results of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada are in point 
of fact sound enough. Yet there would have been some advantage if, as Reed has 
recommended for all quantitative studies, the Atlas tabulations had been accom- 
panied by reliability figures. As it stands, serious students have been troubled by 
unnecessary doubts of Atlas reliability, which a careful statement on sampling 
would have removed. The doubts of which I speak arise in this way. Not infre- 
quently the Atlas will show, from a certain informant, some such pronunciation 
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as [wor’] for wash. A student who happens to know the town where that informant 
was interviewed may remember only the pronunciation without [r]. If the Atlas 
response seems unreliable, in this way, for a given community, many feel that 
the sum total of its results must also be unreliable. Such a conclusion is false, and 
is the result of a naive misunderstanding of the nature of sampling. 

In any single community the Atlas responses, drawn usually from no more than 
two informants, are indeed an unreliable basis for prediction about the responses 
of a larger number of informants. As Reed points out, the fact that a coin comes 
up heads twice is no indication that it will come heads the third time. Very small 
numbers of tests may give Probable Errors of zero, but both common sense and 
probability theory deny that the results of small tests are beyond the range of 
chance occurrence. It is important, however, not to consider the Atlas tests sepa- 
rately, community by community, thus making single tests of them, but to con- 
sider them instead as groups of tests spread over wider areas. Put another way, 
and making use of an old gambler’s paradox, the chances of a coin coming heads 
a hundred times in succession are very slight indeed, but if the hundredth throw 
after ninety-nine heads is considered separately, the chances of its being heads are 
exactly one out of two. If the Atlas tests are considered together, like a hundred 
coin tosses, they immediately become very reliable indeed. 

Suppose, for instance, that in the Valley of Virginia a total of 100 informants 
all respond with form A, and none with form B. The possibility of 100 such re- 
sponses by chance is slight, and the Probable Error is zero. Therefore the student 
would be forced to predict that a second hundred informants would respond in 
the same way. Suppose now that of 100 informants in the Valley of Virginia, 50— 
distributed in no geographical pattern—gave A, 50 B. The Probable Error here 
is 3.4 percent. To quote Reed, with some modifications (174): 


This figure indicates that if the ... data is homogeneous and the examiner 
continues to take samples of 100 [informants], half of such samples will 
have between 47 and 53 cases of [A or B response]; that is, 3.4 percent 
deviation each way from the 50 percent [A and B responses] of the first 
sample. The other half of the samples will show greater deviations, but 82.3 
percent of all comparable samples will have between 44 and 56 forms 
with [A (or B)]... 


and so on in a statable series of predictable responses. It then becomes possible 
to say that with such a set of replies, usage in the area is genuinely divided, and 
to use our replies to predict what the responses of the whole community might 
have been. In our first sample, where there was a 100-percent response, we should 
conclude that usage is unified; and if a second sample showed deviation, we should 
be forced to suppose that the two sets were not homogeneous—that is, that some- 
thing of linguistic significance had happened between the two sets. 

The specific results of Reed’s study can be briefly summarized. Reed has shown 
that there is a statistically sound basis for the belief that the history of the loss of 
n was significantly different in the Northern dialect from its history elsewhere. 
In the North the loss began earlier in most categories, but never occurred at all 
in strong past participles. He has shown that the theory of Jespersen and others, 
that the Northern loss is the result of Norse influence, is unprovable and unneces- 
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sary on the present evidence, and that it is not possible, in spite of the efforts of 
Biilbring and Ross, to explain the loss on the basis of any identifiable sound 
change, even with the aid of confusion by later analogy. A partial answer lies in 
a fact to which Reed points: the significantly greater degree of loss in verb forms 
immediately followed by a subject pronoun. In the Midlands and South, on the 
other hand, his findings bear out the assumptions of most scholars that a com- 
binative change affected the process of loss, since loss was consistently more 
frequent before consonant or pause. There were, however, other processes which 
have obscured the underlying sound change, and in the retention of n in strong 
past participles which is characteristic of North Midland, dialect borrowing from 
Northern has been at work. 

With none of these results is it possible to quarrel, since all have been carefully 
and painstakingly arrived at. None are very startling, but the minute thorough- 
ness with which all evidence is weighed, and the consistency of method through- 
out, give the reader a sense of genuine pleasure in scientific procedure which quite 
outweighs any disappointment that not all questions have proved to be answer- 
able. 

ARCHIBALD A. Hit, University of Virginia 


Modern English word-formation and Neo-Latin: A study of the origins of 
English (French, Italian, German) copulative compounds. By ANNA GRAN- 
VILLE HatcuHeEr. Pp. ix, 226. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. 


Anyone who studies a number of the modern literary tongues of Europe, 


related or unrelated, and also some language from a different age or area, must be 
struck by the similarity of the European tongues. The nature of this similarity 
may be delimited by the term INTERTRANSLATABILITY. Anything written in one 
of these languages can be rendered into another at high speed, almost word by 
word, and the rarity of the points at which this procedure breaks down is indi- 
cated by the common schoolbook name ‘idioms’. When this fact is noted at all, 
and if it is not taken as part of the natural order of things, the explanations 
usually offered are (1) common descent from Indo-European, and (2) common 
culture. The second point is perfectly true, but has the effect of blocking further 
questioning. The first point contains very little truth, since German and Hunga- 
rian are much more intertranslatable than German and ancient Greek or German 
and Hindustani. The coming of western culture to China, India, and other Orien- 
tal areas is no doubt already increasing the intertranslatability of their languages 
with ours, but it has probably not yet reached the point at which the idiom 
method of teaching can be adopted. 

There are at least two factors (both of which could be subsumed under the 
‘common culture’ rubric) behind this European areal similarity; of one of them, 
the present book helps a great deal to sharpen our understanding. (1) These 
literary languages are intertranslatable because they have been so frequently 
intertranslated. Shakespeare, Dante, Cervantes, Montaigne, and many more 
have been done into all the languages of Europe again and again. In the minor- 
language countries, translations from major languages may make up the bulk of 
the literary output for years before native writers can keep up with the demand. 
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This is perhaps the main factor which now keeps the European written languages 
developing in parallel ways. (2) But the similarities were already there when 
vernacular prose first appeared. In some small part this may be due to spoken 
bilingualism, but in the main it is the influence of Latin—Latin of the Vulgate, 
of the Fathers, of the medieval historians, preachers, and story-tellers, but most 
of all the Latin of the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Modern Latin or 
Neo-Latin, the principal prose language of modern Europe for three centuries or 
more—and an important poetic language as well. 

While there has been in recent years some indication that we are outgrowing 
our nationalistic and romantic neglect of Neo-Latin literature, this book is the 
first sign I have noted that the linguistic importance of Neo-Latin may some day 
be realized. Miss Hatcher traces the origin of nearly all living types of dvandva in 
English, French, Italian, and German (and the argument would hold equally for 
all the European languages, with the exception of some types due to Greek in- 
fluence in the East) to a Neo-Latin source, carrying the story back more briefly 
through Classical Latin to Ancient Greek, where it all began. 

Let us first note well that all these dvandvas, in spite of the wealth of instances 
cited here, are rare. To find her numerous examples, Miss Hatcher had to look 
mainly in those places where the frequency is abnormally high—dictionaries, 
book catalogs, advertisements, and headlines in particular. The book shows every 
sign of great industry over many years, and an infectious enthusiasm which gives 
some passages that air of a detective thriller which historical research can occa- 
sionally assume. 

In her first chapter Miss Hatcher establishes the existence of three periods 
(‘waves’) of dvandva-formation in the IE languages. The first is that Proto-IE 
stage assumed mainly from Sanskrit evidence, but meagerly attested also in 
other branches, of which the chief survivors are compound numerals like duo- 
decim. The second wave is the classical Greek development (and its Renaissance 
Latin recrudescence), including two main types: (1) the blend, hybrid, or dual- 
function type (which some might refuse to regard as dvandvas)—nouns like 
TpayéAados, iarpouavris, etc., adjectives like yAuxbmixpos, dtbuwpos, etc.; and (2) 
the mainly humorous parasynthetic compounds like Barpaxouvoyaxia and many 
Aristophanic nonce-words. Miss Hatcher derives the Latin suovetaurilia directly 
from these comic formations; this I doubt. A late Hellenistic development, of true 
additive dvandva nouns like vvyOqyuepos, avépoyuvoy, survives in the East European 
languages, but had little effect on the west. The Renaissance took over and ex- 
panded these two main types in various ways, in particular liberating the 
parasynthetic type from all humorous connotation and adapting it to medical 
terminology—for example pleuropneumonia and tracheolaryngotomy. The third 
wave is represented by the development of purely vernacular compounds, partly 
like the first Greek type, partly true additive dvandvas—such nouns as producer- 
director, space-time, Times-Herald, and adjectives like urban-rural, diachronic- 
synchronic, British-French. This, despite Miss Hatcher’s arguments, may not be 
wholly an offshoot of the Neo-Latin development. 

Taking as our starting point the various modern English types, let us trace 
them to their origin along the routes sketched by Miss Hatcher. Dual-function 
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personal nouns—scholar-judge, actor-farmer, owner-trainer, stenographer-typist, 
office manager-freight solicittor—are traced back to the prophet-preacher subtype 
early in the 19th century, and from there to Neo-Latin adjectives along the route 
theologian-politician, theologico-politician, theologico-politicus. These adjectives, 
in turn, were started off by the one word comico-tragicus, which represents a con- 
vergence of two influences, or perhaps rather three: (1) the Plautine nonce-word 
tragicomedia, (2) the ethnic adjectives (Gallo-Belgicus etc.) based on classical 
migration compounds like Gallo-Graeci (‘Gauls settled in Greece’, from Greek 
‘EAAnvoyadara), and (3) the paradoxical adjective type dulcacidus, yAvxbmexpos. 
Because of the order in this compound (comico-tragicus), I would be inclined to 
allow the Greek kwuwdorpayewsia some role, especially since it occurs in Macro- 
bius, a Latin author well-known in the Renaissance (Sat. 5.20.12), and since the 
first occurrences in English of the words tragicomedy and comicotragical (cited 
118 n. 103 and 124 n. 125) are figurative applications to human life strikingly 
like the two occurrences of the Greek word in Porphyry (which I found in Ste- 
phanus’ Thesaurus). I am also inclined to think that in the development of this 
modern type (prophet-preacher) Miss Hatcher gives too little weight to the type 
Man-god (NED 1597), God-man (1559), priest-hermit (1440), knight-wife (1483), 
king-cardinal (1613), prince-elector (1560), king-god (1614), etc., which may not 
all be true dvandvas (some of them may have been appositional phrases) but at 
any rate give a pattern, one that goes back not to Neo-Latin but to Medieval 
Latin, to Deus homo or Homo Deus (from Patristic Greek Geav@pwros), and to such 
phrases or pseudo-compounds as miles abbas, miles monachus, imperdator miles, 
etc. (which I cite from DuCange). The Greco-Latin word comitotribinus, though 
a striking parallel, is apparently unrelated. Patristic Latin also has the true com- 
‘ pound Verbipater ‘Word and Father’. 

The similar inanimate type of hammer-azx or fighter-bomber Miss Hatcher de- 
rives, by way of harvester-thresher and personification, from the personal type, 
rejecting any connection with the Greek o@vporédexus and the Medieval Latin 
ascia-mallia. Though perhaps partly right, I think she is misled by failure to 
consider the infrequent and delayed documentation of technical terms belonging 
to trades of low status. I would prefer to assume continuous tradition. The type 
of comedy-melodrama, of course, comes almost straight from Plautus’s tragi- 
comedia; though here too Medieval Latin had pseudo-compounds. I find canti- 
cum-psalmum in Souter’s lexicon. 

The type illustrated by space-time she derives by back-formation from the 
attributive use (space-time continuum), which also goes back to Neo-Latin comico- 
tragicus, and thence as before. The commercial or political merger (Winston- 
Salem, Times-Herald, Bobbs-Merrill—but not Montgomery Ward, who was just 
one man) she traces to European political mergers like Austria-Hungary, Schles- 
wig-Holstein (isn’t Budapest one of the oldest of these?), which, in turn, are back- 
formations from such adjectives as Slesvico-Holsaticus, based on Gallo-Belgicus, 
Gallo-Graeci, and ‘EdAnvoyadara. The attributive use of such compounds is freer 
(Wyoming-Idaho border, Baltimore-Washington speedway) and seems to have in 
part a different history. Imported from French military (earlier railway) termi- 
nology in the first world war, they have only an indirect connection with Gallo- 
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Belgicus. The use appears to have begun in French in the 1860’s. I would suggest 
that this type originated as a misreading of the typographical convention by 
which a hyphen or dash is a logograph representing the preposition ‘to’ (a, ad, 
zu, ete.) or ‘from ... to ...’ This is still so read in phrases like pages 32-46, though 
not always so in the academic year 1951-52 or in 50-50 (which she mentions 
52 n. 41). This convention becomes common in France and England in the 1830’s; 
I find it in a Dutch printer’s note to the binder in an edition of Callimachus dated 
1697, though I have no idea when it originated. I suggest that both the French 
railway compounds and the Italian wedding compounds (Nozze Panigadi-Codi- 
bue, cited 217 n. 152) are derived from this convention. And I would consider the 
same factor important in explaining her next type (Taft-Hartley Act, Truman- 
Barkley slate, Tito-Stalin conflict), which she again derives from Gallo-Belgicus, 
with an intermediate stage Aristotelo-Thomisticus (early 17th century). And the 
same remark holds good of her last type, slope-intercept line, many-one relation- 
ship, bus-truck collision, etc. Both her earliest example (copper-zinc circuit, 1849) 
and one-third of her total list will allow the interpretation ‘to’, especially those 
in which the third term is line, relation(ship), connection, ratio, rate, contrast, and 
the like. Here Miss Hatcher calls in Neo-Latin anatomical compounds like cranio- 
pharyngeal ligament, descended on the one side from comico-tragicus and on the 
other, via pleuropneumonia, from Batpaxouvoyaxia. This is no doubt partly true; 
many of these anatomical compounds do involve the ‘to’ relation—muscles, for 
instance, being named from the two end-points. These anatomical adjectives 
begin around 1670. Medieval grammatical terms like masculofemineus, neutro- 
passivus, and neutrodefectivus may have some part in the story, too. 

Now for a few random remarks. Since tragicomoedia is one of Miss Hatcher’s 
key words, she devotes a great deal of attention to it, explaining Plautus’ 
thought-processes when coining it, laughing at everyone’s failure to see what a 
comical word it is, and arguing that it can only be a telescoping of the adjective 
tragicus with the noun comoedia. It is perhaps worth mentioning, therefore, that 
the manuscripts, both here and in the scholium on Statius, if they do not hope- 
lessly mess up the word, give it as either traicocomoedia or as tragicocomoedia, 
which would seem to me to justify the emendation tragocomoedia quite as easily 
as tragicomoedia. And, like some of the scholars who provoke her laughter, I 
should prefer to consider it a nominal compound, with trago- or tragi- represent- 
ing tragoedia in the common Greek fashion of avoiding repetition of the second 
stem—as in the Aristophanic cxorodacumuxvd0pé (cited 6), which must mean 
‘both dacv@pé and muxvddpé’. Nor would I be at all surprised if Plautus had 
simply borrowed the word, in his normal fashion, from some Greek original. 
There are a number of compounds which Miss Hatcher suspects of being funny, 
but which perhaps are not. For instance, dbBagov ‘vinegar dish’ (16. n. 21) is 
more likely to be ordinary colloquial Attic; aproxpeas ‘donation of food’ (20 n. 
36) occurs in an Imperial inscription from Lydia (IGRR IV, 1348), where Per- 
sius’ influence seems hard to credit; even the medieval artocreas ‘ravioli’ strikes 
me as being a real word, not a lexicographical ghost; suovetaurilia and strufer- 
tariz (7) could very well be popular reshapings of archaic words whose etymology 
was no longer transparent; angiportum (122-3 n. 117) can only be called a comi- 
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cal Plautine invention in a Pickwickian or preposterous sense. The word oxygen- 
water vapor (39) would mean to me a mixture of oxygen with water vapor, not a 
vapor of oxygen and water, though that would perhaps amount to the same thing. 
Webster’s axhammer (45 n. 15), while not a ‘combination ax and hammer’, does 
look like a cross or intermediate stage between ax and hammer—a sledge hammer 
with its faces brought to a broad, blunt ax-edge, or a double-bitted ax thickened 
out to the weight of a sledge-hammer. While speaking of the type Stolz—Schmalz 
(49 n. 30, 50-51 n. 34), it is curious that she ignores the form Paulus Festus 
(which she uses, 7)—Paulus being an epitomator of Festus who lived some cen- 
turies later. Though I have seen this form before, I cannot find when or where it 
began; the normal practise is to cite either Festus alone, or Paulus and Festus 
(since a large fragment of Festus’ work survives, and is regularly edited along 
with Paulus’ epitome). Syro-Chaldaicus and Chaldaeo-Syriacus (67, 115 n. 84) 
are a little different from the other linguistic compounds cited, since these tongues 
were from the outset considered to be the same language (differing only in script), 
and a joint grammar is not a ‘comparative’ but a ‘descriptive’ grammar. In the 
passage from Lactantius Placidus on Statius (71, cf. 117 n. 96) where she dis- 
cusses de qua Plautus tragicomoediam dixit, rendering it ‘about which city (Tiryns) 
Plautus wrote a tragicomedy’, I must admit that that interpretation would never 
have occurred to me; I would interpret ‘about whom (i.e. Alemena) Plautus 
wrote a tragicomedy’. I cannot believe that the first part of lunae-solares (127 n. 
n. 135) is the plural of the noun; I would prefer to consider it genitive singular, 
or suppose the analogy of Aquaesolaris (from the town Aquae Solis) or of such 
Greek ‘locative’ compounds as OnBavyevjs. In spite of her assertion to the con- 
trary (204 n. 94), adjectives in -can are formed from contemporary names: 
Deweyan, Einsteinian, Shavian are all familiar words, and I have myself freely 
coined Bloomfieldian, Blochian, and Pikean in linguistic conversations and have 
heard others do the same. Perhaps Morgan (223) does not take -ian because it 
ends in -an already, and because there is no adequate pattern for the needed 
shift of stress to that -an- (unlike Newtonian, which is supported by Etonzan, 
Bostonian, and many more). 

Some linguists may well object to Miss Hatcher’s intuitive reconstructions of 
everyone’s thought-processes, e.g. ‘Can we imagine that, after having allowed 
Mercury and Jupiter to romp through his play; after having shown no more 
scruples in this regard than had Aristophanes—Plautus will suddenly become 
afflicted with a scruple as to terminology?’ (77-8) or ‘It would seem, then, that 
the experimentation that led the German Latinists not only to form tragi[co]- 
comicus but, at the start, to turn this coinage inside-out, was quite gratuitous: 
the result of sheer, uninhibited delight in building new word-constructions’ (81). 
But this is an integral part of her delightful style, which I find wonderfully re- 
freshing in the dry desert of scholarship. A little more of this intuitive approach, 
handled as carefully and with as much learning as Miss Hatcher brings to it, 
would go far toward closing the gap between linguists and laymen, and could not 
harm the progress of linguistics. Let us hope, too, that Miss Hatcher’s discoveries 
in Neo-Latin will stimulate other students to investigate this neglected language. 

Frep W. HousEHoLDER JR., Indiana University 
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The linguistic position of South-Western New Guinea. By JAN Honors 
Marta Cornetis Boreiaars, M.S.C. (Academisch proefschrift ter verkrij- 
ging van de graad van Doctor in de Letteren en Wijsbegeerte aan de Rijks- 
universiteit te Utrecht.) Pp. xxiii, 217, with 2 plates, a folding chart, and 
a folding map. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950. 


The data upon which Father Boelaars’ thesis is based were collected by his 
colleagues, Fathers H. Geurtjens and P. Drabbe, who both had long experience 
as missionaries in Dutch New Guinea. Most of the materials were furnished by 
Father Drabbe, who brought to Holland specimens of twenty-four ‘languages 
and dialects’, and who has published or prepared for publication much of what 
he discovered. Fifteen of these languages are concisely described in this book, 
in an attempt to find their points of similarity and of difference. One can appre- 
ciate the problems which Father Boelaars encountered, limited as he was to the 
data contained in the grammars and notes of his two colleagues. He had no imme- 
diate experience with any of the languages himself. 

Southwestern New Guinea, as the term is used here, embraces that part of 
Dutch New Guinea which lies south of the Nassau and Orange Ranges, extending 
westward to the isthmus at Geelvink Bay, and including Frederick Hendrik 
Island (which actually is two islands, of which the larger bears the native name 
kolo’pom and the smaller komo’lon). The territory is not delimited precisely any- 
where in the book, but there is a map that shows the location of the various speech 
communities and towns. Of these towns, the farthest to the southeast are Jeng- 
galntjur and Onggaja; the farthest inland, lying directly to the north, is Niinati; 
while the farthest to the west are Jaba, adjacent to Lake Tigi, and Kugapa, in 
the vicinity of Lake Paniai. Most of the territory is coastal and low-lying. 

The thesis is divided into two parts, the first descriptive, the second compara- 
tive. The descriptive part considers each language under six headings: name and 
territory of the language, nouns (paying especial attention to ‘the expression of 
the possessive relation’), pronouns, numerals, verbs (making a distinction, ‘if 
possible, between verbal and nominal predicates’), and linking-elements (defined 
as ‘those phonemes which occur in our material after words or clauses, and indi- 
cate the function of these words in the sentence or of these clauses in the com- 
pound sentence’). 

For making the comparisons, Boelaars says (Introduction, xii-xiii), 


... We examine the various ways in which the grammatical categories, occur- 
ring in these languages, are expressed and state the agreements and points 
of difference between them. Then, by sorting out these agreements and points 
of difference, we try to fix which languages belong together, which do not, 
in order to get the language-pattern of South-Western New Guinea. In a 
concluding chapter we compare briefly the results of our examination 
with the data of the literature with regard to New Guinea and the sur- 
rounding islands. In this way the languages of S. W. N. Guinea are given 
their place in a much larger area. 


This is a statement, of course, of the basic problem involved in the study. 
The analysis is handicapped, as Father Boelaars acknowledges, by the lack of 
precise phonetic transcription. Father Drabbe had done his work for the practical 
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use of his fellow missionaries, who had the advantage of hearing the words pro- 
nounced by the native speakers themselves, so that a more accurate transcrip- 
tion, even if he could have made it, was not indispensable. He personally assisted 
Father Boelaars, but in many instances ‘could not possibly state the exact pro- 
nunciation’. Father Boelaars, therefore, does not describe the sounds in terms of 
articulatory features, but rather by comparing them to their approximations in 
English, French, and German. Thus, symbols are given for twelve kinds of vowels, 
the members of three pairs of which differ from each other only quantitatively. 
It is not indicated whether these distinctions in quantity are phonemic or merely 
allophonic, nor, for that matter, is it clear whether the other six vowels are really 
separate phonemes. The data indicate that two vowels, and in some instances 
three, may occur consecutively in a single word, each constituting a peak of 
sonority, or syllable. When such vowels are of the same quality, a slight breathing 
is said to be heard between them. Of an unstated number of possible diphthongs, 
only four are noted, two falling and two rising. In the Kamoro language, spoken 
in the coastal region between the Opa and Karamuga Rivers, there is some sugges- 
tion of vocalic (including diphthongal) harmony in inflectional and derivational 
paradigms, but the information given is not decisive. 

Consonantal sounds are described with even less clarity than are the vowels. 
Some typical attempts are: ‘d in Kimaghama has a mid position between d and 
t; d in dj is a voiced dental stop’; ‘dj either a combination of the sounds d and 7 
or a digraph representing onesound’; ‘j initial sound of English yes; note: in Kati 
the symbol may represent an affricate, e.g. English jail, church’; ‘q in Boazi a 
strongly retracted velar stop, in Jaqai combined with a scraping sound’; ‘¢ in 
Kati slightly voiced, and explosionless [= unreleased?] when final; in Jaqai be- 
tween a stop and a fricative’; ‘tj cf. French tiens’. 

One hardly needs to say that a study which aims to investigate the possibility 
of genetic connections among a group of languages must suffer appreciably when 
the sounds and sound patterns of those languages are so little known. This un- 
doubtedly accounts for the absence of even tentatively proposed phonetic laws. 

The morphological analysis presented for each language varies according to the 
quality and extent of data available in the Drabbe materials. Nouns are recog- 
nized in all the languages, but they do not comprise a single form-class. In Ayju, 
Boazi, and Kimaghama, nouns do not form paradigms; in Marind some nouns 
form paradigms in which number and sex distinctions are shown by internal 
vocalic change, although other Marind words that are called nouns are invari- 
able in singular and plural, masculine and feminine, number and sex-gender 
being expressed only in words related to them syntactically. The setting up of 
nouns as a single morphological category is possible only upon the basis of their 
Dutch and English translations. 

A similar type of analysis is made in connection with the ‘special attention 
which is paid to the expression of the possessive relation’; i.e. the emphasis is 
on the concept of possession more than on the linguistic forms which express it. 

It is difficult to follow the discussion of pronominal forms. For each language 
a special set of words is singled out as the pronouns; but the forms listed seem 
to be simply the free pronominal forms, which occur only in special classes of 
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expressions, while in other expressions they must be supplemented or replaced 
by different sets of pronominal elements, called ‘subject indices’ and ‘object or 
relation indices’, which are bound forms. For example, in Marind, ‘the first set 
contains the personal pronoun occurring as subject or object in a sentence.’ 
Now, nok is listed as first person, singular or plural. It can be seen in an expres- 
sion such as zo’da nok mano-’kipdrud, translated as ‘self me I shall bind’ (i.e. 
‘I shall bind myself’), where zo’da is ‘self’, mano- seems to be the two elements 
ma- ‘future’ and no- ‘I’, and ’kipdrud is the base ‘bind’. The bound forms occur 
alone in expressions such as no ’kipdarud, translated as ‘I to bind’ (i.e. ‘I bind’— 
why the ‘to’, except as a carry-over from English?). Here, no is written as a 
separate word, but in no-’man ‘I come’ it seems to be regarded as a prefix. In 
naké-na’ham ‘we come’ the bound pronominal form in the plural differs from 
that in the singular. In the list of ‘subject- and object-indices’ (bound pro- 
nominal forms?) which is given for this language in Part II of the book (167), 
the forms are tabulated as no or nak, first person singular, and naké, first person 
plural, so that one might expect this difference always to occur. But in the analy- 
sis. of the language in Part I (5), one finds nak-é-’kipdrud translated ‘I you or 
them bind’ as well as ‘we you or them bind’, and one finds nak-o-’kipdrud ‘we 
thee bind’. With reference to nak-a-’kipdrud ‘I thee bind’ we are told that ‘it 
is noteworthy that nak is used instead of no whenever this subject-index is 
immediately followed by other indices’, but other examples on the same page 
include no-ha-’sak ‘I thee beat’, where no nevertheless appears. It is evident 
that the distribution of these forms has not been made fully clear. 

Numerals do not constitute a single morphological class in any of the lan- 
guages. The data included show a considerable variation in the words used and 
in the types of numerical systems. The principal point of agreement seems to 
be in the syntactic position of uninflected numerals: most of them occupy the 
second position in endocentric phrases, but this is not universal. 

Two distinct morphological classes are included under verbs: uninflected 
forms, which Boelaars calls ‘primary bases’, and forms that enter into paradigms, 
which he calls ‘secondary bases’. The treatment of these forms again shows the 
author’s tendency to make his interpretations in terms of meaning rather than 
of formal features; and the specific morphemes are not always clearly. isolated. 
His distinction between verbal and nominal predicates is a bit confusing, since 
he does not define the precise difference between forms called verbs and those 
classified as nouns. Apparently, expressions that contain morphemes symbolizing 
mood or aspect, or both, in addition to person, number, and tense, are called 
verbal, while those in which mood and aspect are absent are called nominal. 
Thus, Marind ndam-é-na-’kipdrud ‘ye will bind me’ is verbal, analyzable into 
ndam- ‘future’, é- ‘ye’, na- ‘me’ (although the form is given in the table simply 
as n-), and ’kipdrud ‘bind’, with zero modification for momentaneous aspect 
and indicative mood (unless the unexplained a- has this function). This forma- 
tion is contrasted with ’jaba ka-no nok ‘I am big’, which is nominal, and analyz- 
able into *jdba ‘big’, ka- ‘present tense’, no- ‘I’, and nok ‘I’ (free pronominal 
form). Ayju ada-di-’ra ‘I bound’ is called verbal, composed of ada- ‘bind’, -di- 
‘I’, and -ra ‘preterit’, with zero modification for indicative mood; while gu ki 
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tengghagha, ‘thou art big’ is nominal, composed of gu ‘thou’, ki linking element, 
and ’tengghaghaz ‘big’. (Linking elements are simply uninflected forms with syn- 
tactic functions but without any morphological earmarks.) This is described (74) 
as a ‘pure nominal predicate’: “The subject is a noun or pronoun and precedes 
the predicate which is an adjective or noun.’ In Kimaghama, says Father 
Boelaars (34), 

subject and predicate are two unchanged parts of the sentence: the subject 

is a noun or pronoun, the predicate a base unchanged by indices of tense, 

mood, aspect, subject or object. These categories are indicated here by 
forms standing by themselves. The base may have a nominal or verbal 
character. The sequence of the parts of the sentence is: subject-relation— 
predicate, e.g. nd ni’é ’ayra ro’ana ‘he me to beat present,’ ‘he beats me’; 
n6 ka’para o’ana ‘he chief present,’ ‘he is chief.’ 
Further (125), ‘The predicate is a base without indices; this base may have a 
nominal or verbal character ...’ It is clear that Father Boelaars’ treatment in 
terms of verbal and nominal predicates did not grow directly out of the formal 
features of these languages, and is to that extent not strictly a grammatical 
analysis. 

Father Boelaars reaches no definite conclusion regarding the possibility of 
genetic relationship among these languages. He finds, however, a number of 
general features which they all have in common, such as the ‘lexical categories’ 
of nouns, pronouns, numerals, verbs, and linking elements—classes that seem 
to emerge from his analysis. (Some of the shortcomings of that analysis have 
already been mentioned.) Other common features are compound nouns, as 
Marind ’deg-dném ‘bush native’; the presence of a nasal in the pronoun of the 
first person singular (except in Moni); and a linking element following the noun, 
as in Makléy jok bala ‘house from’, i.e. ‘from the house’ (but no information on 
this point is given for Ekari). Five other features, even more general, are not 
clearly formulated by the author; they are weakened by exceptions and by 
incomplete data. 

On the basis of his grammatical analysis, Father Boelaars sets up the following 
groupings (200): 

I. Languages in which conjugation is found: 

group I Languages in which the subject-index precedes the base: 
Marind-Bgazi—Jaqai; 

group II Languages in which the subject-index follows the base: 
subgroup I Makléy—Jélmék; 
subgroup II Kanum-—Moragri-Jéi; 
subgroup III Ayju—Kati; 

IV the remaining languages: 
Mombum-—Kamoro-Ekari—Moni; 


II. Languages in which conjugation is not found: 
Language: Kimaghama. 
As to the position of these languages among the languages of New Guinea as 
a whole and of the adjacent islands, Father Boelaars concludes (a) that the 
languages of Southwest New Guinea are ‘Papuan’, and (b) that this term means 
simply ‘non-Melanesian’, without implying genetic relationship. 
“This book is based on a great amount of work; but, as Father Boelaars him- 
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self acknowledges, it can be regarded only as a preliminary study, whose tenta- 
tive results are as yet, in the author’s own words, ‘rather unsatisfactory’. 
Mark Hanna Watkins, Howard University 


Language of the Sierra Miwok. By L. S. Freenanp. (Indiana University 
Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, Memoir 6 of the Interna- 
tional Journal of American Linguistics). Pp. [vi], 199. Baltimore: Indiana 
University (under the auspices of Linguistic Society of America and Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association), 1951. 


The language described in this monograph is spoken by several Indian groups 
living in the mountains and foothills of the eastern Sierras in central California, 
north of the Fresno River. The description is based primarily upon the western 
variety of the Central dialect of Sierra Miwok, but data from the eastern Central 
subdialect and from the Northern and Southern dialects of Sierra Miwok are 
frequently (though not systematically) quoted and occasionally discussed. The 
treatment does not include the San Joaquin or Plains dialect of the Sierra 
branch, nor any of the dialects of the geographically separated and linguistically 
distinct Coast Range branch of Miwok. 

Although the present study falls far short of being a model of modern linguis- 
tic analysis and presentation, it is a welcome and much-needed addition to our 
descriptive literature in American Indian linguistics. With the extension of trans- 
portation facilities throughout the West, especially in the last two generations, 
Indian communities, such as those of the Miwok, have been disintegrating 
under the impact of American industrial culture, and native Indian languages 
have been disappearing with rapidly accelerating speed. Miss Freeland omitted 
her San Joaquin dialect material from this description, for example, because 
adequate data could no longer be obtained from the few isolated survivors. Of 
the three Coast Range dialects of Miwok, one has become extinct, and another 
is represented by two or three Indians who have merged culturally with other 
groups and no longer use their native language as a vital instrument of communi- 
cation. Only an inland dialect of Coast Range Miwok is still actively spoken by 
a small group of Indians living near Clear Lake. Miss Freeland has collected 
material from the Clear Lake dialect and promises to describe it in a separate 
paper.! 

Throughout the Sierra Miwok grammar there are numerous typographical 
errors, as well as several inconsistencies, which suggest that various parts of the 
manuscript were written at widely separated periods of time and that the final 
revision and proofreading were not sufficiently meticulous to result in a tightly 
integrated and precise piece of work. A number of statements in the first few pages 
of the grammar, for example, indicate some ambiguity in the distinction between 
adjective and noun (15 fn. 18, 18), and the reader might expect this problem 


1 A very brief descriptive statement of the Clear Lake dialect is contained in a paper 
published several years ago: L. S. Freeland, Western Miwok texts with linguistic sketch, 
IJAL 13.31-46 (1947). This may be the paper promised in the introduction to the present 
monograph. Although the publication date of the monograph is 1951, the introduction is 
dated 1936. 2 
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to be discussed in detail later on. But farther along the flat assertion is made that 
‘there is no formal distinction in Miwok between adjective and noun’ (42 fn., 
49). As it turns out, the distinction is merely a semantic one, and it is the au- 
thor’s preoccupation with meanings that has raised this bogus problem. Similar 
vacillations of opinion occur regarding the status of nouns versus verbs, and 
nowhere is there a list or overall statement of the word types in Sierra Miwok. 
Except for the confusion it engenders in linguistic classification, however, Miss 
Freeland’s emphasis on semantic features represents, in my opinion, a distinct 
virtue of this grammar, and a rather rare one among present-day linguistic 
treatments. Her detailed discussion of the meanings of many bound mor- 
phemes reveals her long experience with the language and her sensitivity to its 
functional aspects, and such discussions are valuable in giving insights into the 
semantic organization of Sierra Miwok. 

Another type of inconsistency should be mentioned. In the discussion of verb 
stems, examples are presented of the morphophonemie change whereby certain 
stem types lengthen the initial consonant of such a suffix as -nuk-u, causative, 
to -n'uk-u (96). But in the treatment of the causative suffix itself, the form is 
given as -n‘uk-u, with the statement that the initial consonant is shortened 
after consonant-ending stems (114). Similar inconsistencies in differentiating 
between primary forms and secondarily modified forms turn up in the discussions 
of stem forms. And, as in the case of word types, there is no place in the grammar 
where the rather intricate morphophonology of Miwok is puiled together. How- 
ever troublesome the lack of a constant morphophonological framework may be 
to the reader, it must be pointed out that this weakness does not destroy the 
descriptive value of a full-length grammar such as this, with its detailed illus- 
trative data. The material is copiously documented, and the interested reader 
can revise the organization of the material and integrate it as he sees fit. 

The presentation of Sierra Miwok is divided into Phonology (1-9), Morphol- 
ogy (9-173), and Texts with Analysis (173-99). Although the phonemes and 
their allophones are clearly described, little attention is given to the distribu- 
tional characteristics of the phonemes. This results in what I believe to be faulty 
phonemic interpretations of quantity and stress phenomena. 

The phonemes of Sierra Miwok are 7p, ! (dental), ¢ (postalveolar), k, 7, s, §, 
h, & (postalveolar affricative), m, n, y, w, y; 7 (high central vowel), 7, e, a, 0, u. 
The syllabic structure is the same as that of Yokuts, a presumably related Cali- 
fornia language described by the reviewer:'* syllables have the shape CV or CVC, 
and words are built from any combination of these two syllabic patterns. Long 
vowels and consonants are treated as unit phonemes by Miss Freeland, but the 
evidence indicates that this is a correct interpretation for vowels only—not for 
consonants. In Sierra Miwok, as in Yokuts, vowel phonemes occur singly and 
function as the sole syllabics of the language; no diphthong nor any cluster of 
syllabic vowels may occur. Because long vowels are distributed in the same way 
as short vowels, they are properly treated as unit phonemes. But the situation is 
entirely different for consonants. Two-consonant clusters appear only in word- 


18 Yokuts language of California, Viking Fund publications in anthropology, No. 2, 
(New York, 1944). 
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medial position, and phonetically long consonants are distributionally limited 
in the same manner. Because the long consonants are distributed like consonant 
clusters rather than like single consonants, they should be treated as clusters, not 
as unit phonemes. 

The heavy stress is marked in Miss Freeland’s transcription, but it appears to 
be determined by distributional and structural conditions. Words are stressed 
on either the first or the second syllable: the initial syllable receives the stress 
unless it is a short-vowel open syllable, in which case the stress falls on the sec- 
ond syllable. If this is a correct statement, then stress is not phonemic and need 
not be indicated in transcription. 

In contrast to the brief and rather casual treatment of the phonology, Miss 
Freeland describes the morphemics with detailed thoroughness. On the basis of 
this description, many striking similarities can be perceived in the morphological 
structures of Sierra Miwok and Yokuts. In both languages the morphological 
processes are suffixation, internal stem change, and reduplication. The latter is 
an active process only in verbs, though some of the noun stems are cast in a re- 
duplicated form. Internal stem change dominates the morphology, suffixes being 
added to stem alternants of both nouns and verbs. These two word classes are 
distinguished inflectionally, though shifts from one class to another are effected 
by abundant nominalizing and verbalizing morphemes: nouns are inflected for 
case, verbs are not. 

The classification of Sierra Miwok verbs into simple and complex is parallel 
to the Yokuts classification of basic and thematic verbs. The simple verbs of 
Miwok and the basic verbs of Yokuts are the unanalyzable two- and three-con- 
sonant roots which undergo extensive internal changes in derivation and inflec- 
tion. The complex and thematic verbs of the two languages are secondary forms, 
composed of an internally modified root plus a non-final suffix, and these verbs 
do not exhibit any further internal changes when they undergo additional mor- 
phological modifications. 

But many morphological differences are, of course, intermingled with the 
similarities, and some of the differences involve descriptively basic features of 
structure. The pronominal systems of the two languages are entirely distinct. 
An elaborately developed category of Sierra Miwok morphology is the inflection 
for person. To the noun are appended one set of pronominal suffixes indicating 
the possessor and‘another set denoting the pronominal person of the noun (e.g. 
miw:i-m ‘Indian-we, we Indians’). The verb takes subject or combined subject- 
object suffixes. In Yokuts, on the other hand, pronominal reference is expressed 
only by independent pronouns, outside of noun and verb forms. 

The systems of internal stem change, though similar in some respects, operate 
with a different phonological machinery in the two languages. In forming stem 
alternants, Yokuts depends entirely upon vocalic change (change of quality, 
change of quantity, zeroing), but in Sierra Miwok the techniques are consonant 
gemination and metathesis as well as change of vowel quantity. Thus, in Sierra 
Miwok the stems of the simple verb ‘to run’ are hiwd-t-, hiwdt:-, hi’w-af-, hi’wta-; 
the vocalically ablauted stems of the Yokuts basic verb ‘to walk’, perhaps a 
cognate, are hiwe-t-, hiwet-, hiwat-, hiwi-t-, hiwt-, hewt-. 

The vocalic specialization of Yokuts includes an extensive system of vowel 
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harmony. With the exception of a small class of verb suffixes, all Yokuts suffixes 
occur in two vocalic forms (e.g. -hin and -hun, aorist; -al and -ol, dubitative; -en 
and -on, future), each of which is selected in accordance with certain principles 
to harmonize with the stem vowels. This harmonic system operates through vowel 
changes in the suffix, not in the stem. Sierra Miwok possesses vestiges of a system 
of vowel harmony, similar in its bipartite character to that of Yokuts. A few 
Sierra Miwok suffixes, such as -mi and -mu, locative, appear in twin vocalic 
forms, the u-form being suffixed to stems with back vowels, the i-form to stems 
with other vowels. But the harmonic system of Sierra Miwok, in contrast to that 
of Yokuts, operates only with changes in the i and u vocalism, and it is applied 
sporadically to final stem vowels as well as to suffix vowels. 

For any sober comparative study, of course, it is impossible to evaluate these 
structural similarities and differences. The similarities are impressive, but they 
merely suggest and do not establish a genetic relationship. Equally impressive 
to me, however, is the lexical dissimilarity. As I read through the Sierra Miwok 
grammar, I came across few morphemes that were patently similar in phonemic 
form to those of Yokuts. If the two languages are genetically related, cognate 
morphemes are certainly neither plentiful nor immediatly apparent, and the 
relationship cannot be regarded as an obvious one. A peculiarly thorny and 
interesting set of problems will be involved in the attempt to prove a genetic 
relationship between Sierra Miwok and Yokuts, for the two languages occupy 
adjacent regions and, from external evidence, were situated in the same area 
for centuries before White contact. Consequently, the mutual borrowing. of 
lexical elements and even structural features can be expected to have taken 
place at different stages over a long span of time, whether or not the two lan- 
guages are genetically related. 

Only a painstaking and systematic search for cognates and phonetic corre- 
spondences can establish the relationship, and abundant materials must be 
available for such an investigation. In providing data for comparative study, 
Miss Freeland’s grammar has a special significance. With her Sierra Miwok and 
the reviewer’s Yokuts, we now have full-length descriptions of two of the five 
languages belonging to a hypothecated California Penutian family. Of the three 
other languages which are supposedly members of this family, Wintu and Maidu 
have not yet been adequately described, and Costanoan is now extinct. 

The point is often made that sound comparative work must be based upon 
adequate descriptive materials, but this precept has not always been easy to 
observe in American Indian linguistics. The paucity of trained fieldworkers, the 
large number of American Indian languages to be covered, the rare combination 
of skill and luck required to extract data from informants of the increasingly 
numerous dying languages, the many years demanded for a thorough descrip- 
tive job (Miss Freeland began her work with Miwok in 1921), the difficulties of 
obtaining financial support for several years’ research on one Indian language 
and for the costly publication—all this has resulted in relatively few full-length 
descriptions. Descriptive studies in the field of American. Indian languages 
tend to be fragmentary or sketchy, and they have never been able to keep up 
with the pressure to classify and map languages. As a consequence, linguistic 
families and super-families in this field have been set up largely on the basis of 
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inspectional studies of likenesses in vocabulary or impressionistic studies of 
structural similarities. 

The Penutian hypothesis is typical of the tendency to build more and more 
ambitious classifications upon a flimsy base. Ever since the publication of the 
vocabulary surveys of R. B. Dixon and A. L. Kroeber over thirty years ago, 
the existence of a California Penutian family has been largely taken for granted, 
perhaps more by ethnologists than by linguists. At about the same time Leo 
J. Frachtenberg published a brief vocabulary comparison of three Oregon lan- 
guages,’ and a few years later Edward Sapir suggested a relationship, because 
of similarities in stem structure, between these languages of Oregon and the 
California Penutian group.‘ Later still, a super-stock was proposed, termed 
‘Macro-Penutian’ by Benjamin Whorf and simply ‘Penutian’ by Sapir,® to 
include the California and Oregon groups, several other languages of Oregon and 
Washington, Tsimshian (spoken on the Pacific Coast mainland across from 
Queen Charlotte Island), and the Mixe-Zoque-Huave group of Mexico. As 
attractive and as stirring as this hypothesis may be, it is merely a hierarchy of 
hunches. Though some of the hunches may eventually turn out to have been good 
ones, they still remain unsupported by sound comparative evidence. 

Miss Freeland’s monograph, with its abundant data and its detailed morpho- 
logical description, provides the concrete material for reexamining the California 
Penutian base of the wider Penutian hypothesis. By subjecting Miwok and 
Yokuts to the more rigorous comparative methods which field linguists have been 
increasingly utilizing during the past decade, it will be possible to determine 
whether or not systematic phonetic correspondences can be set up and the 
morphemic forms of a parent language reconstructed, and, if that can be accom- 
plished, to fit the structural similarities and divergences into an inferred histori- 
cal scheme. 

STaNLEY NEwMAN, University of New Mexico 


Bibliographie linguistique des années 1939-1947, Vol. 2. Publiée par le Comité 
International Permanent de Linguistes avec une subvention de l’Organisa- 
tion des Nations Unies pour |’Education, la Science et la Culture. Pp. xxi, 
[351]. Utrecht and Bruxelles: Spectrum, 1950. 


Bibliographie linguistique de l’année 1948 et complément des années 1939- 
1947. Publiée par le Comité International Permanent de Linguistes avec 
une subvention de l’Organisation des Nations Unies pour l’Education, la 
Science et la Culture. Pp. xxiv, 261. Utrecht and Bruxelles: Spectrum, 
1951. 


The two volumes under review are, respectively, the second part of the 
CIPL bibliography for the war years and immediately afterwards,' and its con- 


2 New linguistic families in California, American Anthropologist 15.647-55 (1913); 
Linguistic families of California, University of California Publications in American Ar- 
chaeology and Ethnology 16.47-118 (1919). 

3 Comparative studies in Takelman, Kalapuyan, and Chinookan lexicography, IJAL 
1.175-82 (1918). 

4A characteristic Penutian form of stem, IJAL 2.58-67 (1921). 

6 Central and North American languages, Encyclopaedia Britannica" 5.138-41 (1929). 

1 The first volume (published in 1949) was reviewed by the writer in Lg. 26.185-6 (1950). 
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tinuation for the year 1948. The organization of each volume, by general cate- 
gories and individual language families and languages, follows closely that of the 
first part of the bibliography for 1939-47; each is concluded by a very welcome 
author index, which in the bibliography for 1939-47 covers both parts. The 
volumes are neatly printed; considering the great variety of languages involved, 
misprints are relatively rare and unimportant. The prefatory matter is in both 
French and English, and the explanatory remarks accompanying the listing of 
titles are now in the one language and now in the other; the compilers’ use of 
French seems somewhat freer and more idiomatic than their use of English.” 

The observations made in Lg. 26.185-6 concerning the characteristics of the 
first volume hold true for the books now under review as well. It is most helpful 
to have these repertories, with their immense number of titles and references, 
which it would otherwise be necessary to gather by long, extensive, and often 
costly research of one’s own. These bibliographies are apparently to become a 
regular feature, appearing annually henceforth; and it is very desirable that they 
should do so. The CIPL bibliographers might perhaps, however, consider certain 
improvements in method which would make these volumes more serviceable. It 
is not as necessary as one might infer from the prefatory remarks to the 1948 
volume that these annual bibliographies appear as soon as possible after the 
year whose work they list; too early publication results in incomplete coverage of 
the field, especially with regard to out-of-the-way publications and belated re- 
views. More careful allocation of items to the various sections is desirable, es- 
pecially in divisions like ‘general linguistics’ and ‘dialectology’, which at present 
include a number of titles that belong elsewhere; as it is, the user of these vol- 
umes is confronted with an incipient bibliographical mare magnum, which he 
must work through in order to gain a complete conspectus of publications in his 
field. A great deal of space could be saved and cross reference made much easier 
by numbering each item; this is practicable for serial bibliographies as well as 
for those appearing only once, as evidenced by the quarterly one of the Revista 
de filologia espafiola, or the annual one of the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philo- 
logie. Such a procedure would be especially useful in listing addenda or reviews 
of items in previous yearly bibliographies. 

We are already greatly indebted to the CIPL and UNESCO for providing us 
with these aids to our scholarly work; these suggestions for improvement are 
offered in the hope that the annual bibliographies may be made even more 


efficient and useful. 
Ropert A. Haut Jr., Cornell University 


2 One minor cavil concerning the listing of authors’ names: the compilers consistently 
misplace the Jr. which many persons in the English-speaking world (including your re- 
viewer) regard as an essential part of their names. The syntactic formula for the use of 
this element is: full name (i.e. given namef{s] or initial[s] + surname, whether in this order 
or inverted) + Jr. If the surname only is listed, Jr. is not included. Thus J (osephus) Nettle- 
pink Jr. or Nettlepink, J (osephus), Jr., but simply Nettlepink—not Nettlepink Jr., as found 
passim in the CIPL bibliographies. Use of this last construction produces, at least in some 
readers, the same kind of irritation that comes from being addressed as Mr. Prof. Dr. 


Nettlepink. 
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Harotp HERMAN BeENnpDER, M. Taylor .Pyne Professor Emeritus of Indo- 
Germanic Philology in Princeton University, died at Princeton on August 16th 
of this year, at the age of sixty-nine. It seems especially fitting to record our 
sorrow at his death in the journal of this Society in which, as a Signer of the Call 
and twice Vice-President (1931 and 1936), he was so deeply interested, for whose 
foundation he was a diligent worker, and to whose successful existence and con- 
tinued high achievement he was an honored contributor. 

Harold Bender’s intense enthusiasm for philological and linguistic studies has 
been lifelong, and the accomplishments in his course to eminence in this field 
have been many and impressive. Upon graduation from Lafayette College in 
1903 he went to The Johns Hopkins University to work under Maurice Bloom- 
field in Sanskrit and comparative philology. He received his Ph.D. in 1907. The 
following year he continued his philological studies with Pischel and Schulze 
at the University of Berlin. In 1909 he came to Princeton as instructor in the 
Department of Modern Languages, soon advanced to the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor and preceptor in this department (1912), and in 1918 became Professor 
of Indo-Germanic Philology. His teaching and writing revealed from the first a 
broad view of scholarship, which insisted upon the inevitable close interrelation 
of languages, literatures, philosophical and religious modes of thought, and 
cultures, deploring any tendency toward excessive insularity and narrow formal- 
ism in research. This ideal contributed signally to the establishment of the De- 
partment of Oriental Languages and Literatures at Princeton in 1927. Bender 
was its first chairman, serving in that capacity until 1944. 

His scholarly interests and activities were many and varied. He has published, 
in American and European journals, numerous articles on the grammar, accent, 
and etymology of various Indo-European languages. He was a Sanskritist of 
high repute, who wrote and taught with particular insight and effectiveness in 
the field of Vedic studies. He was also a specialist in Lithuanian philology, where 
he made noteworthy contributions in etymology and lexicography. He was the 
author, among other works, of The Suffixes -mant and -vant in Sanskrit and 
Avestan (1910), A Lithuanian Etymological Index (1921), and The Home of the 
Indo-Europeans (1922). 

In 1926 he assumed the editorship of etymologies for Merriam-Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, and here erected his monumentum aere perennius. 
Incorporated in the massive second edition are the fruits of eight years of skillful 
administrative accomplishment and penetrating scholarly research that made 
him one of the world’s foremost authorities on the etymology of the English 
language. In 1934 he also became special editor of philology and linguistics for 
the dictionary, and remained active in both editorial posts until the end of his 
life. 

Being a man of exceptionally broad interests and possessing extraordinarily 
varied capabilities, he undertook many extra-academic duties in the course of 
his lifetime. During the first world war he served as a translator of Lithuanian 
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for the Post Office Department and as a German expert for the Department of 
Justice. After the war he worked unceasingly to help establish the republic of 
Lithuania. In 1927 he became consulting language expert to the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, and, continuing in that capacity through the years, made 
studies of the typography of numerous languages and assisted in adapting the 
linotype machine to Devanagari, doing work that has been productive of benefits 
both to scholarship and to the welfare of many peoples. In the second world war 
he was a linguistic consultant to the Office of War Information and to the De- 
partment of Justice. His main hobby was criminology, and he often participated, 
both formally and informally, in investigations conducted by the New Jersey 
State Police. 

The honors and offices conferred upon him accord with his distinguished career. 
In 1922 he was made Philologiae Lituanicae Doctor by the University of Kaunas, 
and in 1924 he received the honorary Litt.D. from Lafayette College; in 1928 
the President of the Republic of Lithuania bestowed upon him the insignia of the 
Third Class, Order of Gediminas, Grand Duke of Lithuania. He was a member 
of many learned societies and foundations, American and European, upon whose 
committees and boards he served forcefully and with distinction. In 1931-33 
he was Vice-President and in 1947-48 President of the American Oriental Society. 

Although he retired officially from his academic duties in 1950 and was not 
in the best of health, he remained characteristically busy at many projects 
throughout the last months of his life. He taught informal graduate courses at 
his home, supervised doctoral theses, and presided at the session of the Indic 
section of the American Oriental Society during its annual meeting in March 
1951; he continued as chief etymologist for the Merriam Company, remained 
active as consulting expert on foreign languages and scripts for the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, and gave testimony as a language expert in the United 
States Federal Court. 

The record of deeds and events speaks for itself, and stands as one memorial. 
Another is in the lasting impression, coming from the very fiber of the man him- 
self, upon those who were his associates; they know and value the larger human 
actuality that is unrecordable. His friends and colleagues and students will re- 
member the dignity and worth of his scholarship, the grace of his life, and the 
fine human kindliness of this respected teacher and scholar. 

SamvuE. D. Atkins, Princeton University 


Tue Fourtu INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNO- 
LOGICAL SCIENCES will meet in Vienna, Austria, on September 1-8, 1952. The 
Austrian Government and the various scientific societies and institutions of 
Vienna have guaranteed full support and collaboration. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Congress is headed by the following officers: President, Rev. 
Wilhelm Schmidt, Anthropos Institute; Vice-President, Robert Heine-Geldern, 
Vienna University; Secretaries, Wilhelm Koppers and Josef Weninger, Vienna 
University; Treasurer, Walter Graf. 

The Committee cordially invites anthropologists, ethnologists, sociologists, 
folklorists, linguists, prehistorians, and archeologists of all nations to attend 
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the Congress. The membership fee of 200 Austrian schillings or $8 will cover 
both scientific tours and social functions; all members will receive copies of the 
Proceedings. For an additional fee of 100 schillings or $4 each, a member may 
register one or two members of his family as associates of the Congress, who may 
attend the meetings, excursions, and receptions, but may not read papers or 
vote and will not receive the Proceedings. 

Prospective members who intend to submit papers for oral presentation to 
the Congress should send their titles to the Secretary. (Members who will need 
a projector should mention the size of their slides or films.) Except in special 
cases, the time allotted to each paper will be 20 minutes, with ten minutes more 
for discussion. Address all correspondence to Professor Wilhelm Koppers, In- 
stitut fiir Vélkerkunde, Neue Hofburg, Corps de Logis, Vienna I, Austria. 




















